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Administration of India 1938 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India— Most 
TTon. the Marquess of Zetland, p. c., 
o, o. i. e., k. c. I. E 

Permanent Under- Secretary of State — 

Sir F. Stewait, o.c i e, k. c s, csi 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State— Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, mc„ m r. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State 
— Sir A.. Ramaswarai Mudaliar, Su 
Horace Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir 
Henry Strakoseh, Sir R. Glanoy, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan 
Faisons, Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of India — Sir 
Ferozo Khan Noon Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Dr. 
D. B. Meek. 

Government of India 

His Excellency Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Linlithgow, kt. qm.si, 
g m.i.e., o n e., d.l , td, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India. 

His Excolloucy General Sir Robert A 
Cassels, oc.n, C.S.I., d.s.o., Commander in 
Chief of India, 

Members of Executive Council 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Clow c.s.i, 
c.i.e., i.o.s. (Communications) 

The Honourable Sir N. N. Sircar, 
K.c.s.1., kt., Bar-at-Law, (Law) 

The Honourable Sir James Grlgg, 
k.c.b., k, c.s.i. , (Finance) 

The Honourable Mr. R. M. Maxwell, 
c.s.i., c.i.e. , ic.s. (Home) 

The Honourable Sir Jagadish Prasad, 
kt., c.s.i., o.b.e., (Education, Health and 
Lands) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan, kt., Bar-at-law, (Com- 
merce and Labour). i 


Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 

{Finance). 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy kt. 

(Revenue). 

Hon Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Baha- 
dur of Dacca ( Local Self -Govt.) 
j Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, 

J ( Communications and Works). 

j Hon Mr. Husain Shaheod Suhrawardv, 

[ ( Commerce , Labour , Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin k.c i e , 

(Home) 

Hon. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, Khan 
Bahadur, ( Judicial <0 Legislative). 

Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut ; ( For- 
est and Excise). 

non. Mr. Mukunda Behan Mallick (Oo- 
opcrativc Credit and Indebtedness). 

non. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan ( Public 
Health , Constitution and Election) 

Hon. Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed ( Agricul- 
ture and Veterinary) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 
Govt. Supporters 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 


Muslim League Parties 90 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

Euiopean Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 


Opposition 


Congress Party 
Proja, Krishak 
Proja, Members 
belonging to no 
paity, Scheduled 
caste group, 
Nationalists 




155 

53 

58 

111 


(b) In Council. 


Government of Bengal 

Governor— Lord Brabourno, u.c.s.i , o.c. 
I.B., M.c. (Appointed November 27, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister (Education) 


Govt , Supporters : — 


Unattached 2 

Krishak Proja Party 9 

League Party 7 

European Group 0 

No Party 16 


38 


(e) 
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(b) In Council 

Congress Party 10 

Opposition : — 

Coalition Party 11 

No Party 6 

Muslim Independent Patty 3 


30 

Government of Assam 

Governor. 

1. (i) Sir Robeit Niel Reid, x. o. s i. 

X. 0. I. E. 

(ii) Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, c. s. i., 
c. i. e. Offg : Go\ernor from June 25, 
(afternoon) 1938 to October 24, (afternoon) 
1938. 

Council of Minister* (Congress) 

2. (i) The Hon’ble Srijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, m.a., b.l., Prime Minister, in 
charge of Home and Education Depat t- 
ments. 

(ii) The Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin Alt 
Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law, Minister in 
charge of Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

(iii) The Hon’ble Babu Kamini Kumar 
Sen, b.l., Minister in charge of Legislative, 
l. s. g., Judicial and General Departments. 

(iv) The Hon’ble Srijut Ramnath Das, 
b. l., Minister in charge of Medical, Public 
Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, Facto- 
ries and Electricity Departments. 

(v) The Hon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar 
Das, b. l., Minister in charge of Excise 
and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Hon’ble Maulvi Md. Ali Hai- 
dar Khan, Minister in charge of Public 
Works Department. 

(vii) The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath 
Brahma, b l. Minister in charge of Forest 
and Registration Departments. 

(viii) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge of 
Industries and Co-operative Departments. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

In Assembly 

fij Hindus 

(i) Assam United 1 

Party 52— ^ 29Mahomedam 

J 9 Europeans 

(^8 Christians 

(ii) Congress 32— >31 Hindus 

\1 Mahomedan 

(iii) Independent 14— rlO Hindus 

(4 Mahomedam 

(Iv) Tribal 6 

(v) Constifutmrialist 3-Hiudus (Shedu- 
Paity led) 


Government of the Punjab 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Henry Duffield 
Craik Bart, k o.s.i., i.c.s. 

2. Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdai Sir Sikandar Hyat Khau, kbe. 

Premier 

The Ilon’ble Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Saidar Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., 
c.i.e , d o.l . Minister of Revenue. 

The Ilon’ble liao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, b a , l l. b., — Minister of 
Development. 

The Uon’hle Mr. Manohar Lai, M a., — 
Finance Minister. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Havat Khau Tiwana — Minister of 
Public Works. 

The non’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education 

P a rliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Dauiatana — Political and Chief Official 
Whip. 

Mu Maql ool Mahmood — General. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar U]jal Singh, 
M. k.—Eome. 

Mrs Jahan 4ia Shah Nawaz, m. b. e. — 
Education , Medical Relief and Public 
Health. 

Raja Gaznaffar Ali Khau — Revenue and 
Irrigation 

Chaudhri Tikka Ram, b. a., l. l. b.,— 
Development 

Thakui Ripudaman Singh, b. a.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, b. a., l. l, b.. 
m. b e., — Local self- Government and 
Public Works 

Numerical Strength Parties 

1 Ministerial Party 118 

2 Congress Party 43 

3 Independents 11 

4 Ahrar Party 2 

"l74 

The Govt, of Central Provinces 

Governors 

His Excellency Dr. Sir Hyde Clarendon 
Gowan, b. a. (Oxon) ll. d (Nag), x.c.s.i M 
n 1 e , v d., i.o.s., j.p., (from 16-9-1933 to 
2-3-1938). 

nis Excellenoy Mr. Hugh Bomford, b.a. 
c.i.e. , ic.s. (from 3-3-1938 to 27-5-1938). 

His Excellency Sir Francis Yerner 
Wylie, K.C.S.I., c.i.e., 1.0 s., (from 28-5- 
1938). 
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Council of Ministers (Congress) 

1. The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare, 
Minister of Home affairs ( Prime Minister) 
(from 14-719B7 to 20-7-1938). 

2. The Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, Minister for Education (14-7-37 
to 20-7-38). 

3. The Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Misra 
Minister for L. S. G. (14-7-37 to 20-7-38). 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Desmukh, 
Minister of Public Works (14-7-37 to 
20-7-38). 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. M. Y. Shareef. 
Minister of Law (14-7 37 to 21-5-38), 

6. Tho Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Minister of Finance (14-7-37 to 20-7-38). 

7. The Hon’ble Mr. P. B. Gole, Minis- 
ter of Revenue (14-7-37 to 20-7-38). 


1. The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare 
Minister of Home affairs ( Prime Minister) 
(from 21-7-38 to 29-7-38). 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, 
Minister of Finance (from 21-7-38 to 
29-7-381. 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. P. B. Gole, Minis- 
ter of Revenue (from 21-7-38 to 29-7-38). 

4. The Hou’ble Mr. Rameshwar Agni- 
bhoj. Minister of Agriculture, (from 21-7-38 
to 29-7-38). 

5. The Hon’ble Thakur Piarelal Singh, 
Minister of Education (from 22-7-38 to 
29-7-38). 


1. The Hon’ble Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
Prime Minister of Home affairs (30-7-38). 

2. The Hou’ble Ehmdit D. P. Mishra 
Minister of L S. G (30-7-38). 

3. The Hou’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Minister of Finance (30-7-38). 

4. The Hon’ble Mi. S. Y. Gokhale 
Minister of Revenue and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public Works , 
(30-7-38). 


Numerci&l Strength of Parties 


Congress 

72 

Independent 

19 

United 

15 


l06 

Unattached 

6 


Hi 


Government of Orissa 

Governor— Sir John Austen Hubback, 
k. o. s. i., i. o. s. (Appointed April 1, 1937) 


Council of Ministers (OongresB) 

(1) Hon. Sri Biswanath Das, b. a., b. l. 
Chief Minister (Home & Finauoe) 

(2) Hon. Sri Nityananda Kanungo, 
b. a. b. l. (Revenue, Publio Works and 
Develpment) 

(3) Hon. Sri Bodhram Dube, m. a. b. l. 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Looal 
Self-Government) 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangaraj, b. so. (Nal) 
(Finance and Publicity) 

(2) Sir Jagannath Misra, b. a., b. l. 
((Revenue and Public Woiks) 

l3) Sii Rajakrushna Bose (Education and 
Local Self-Government). 

(4) Sri Radhakrushna Biswasroy. (Law 
and Commerce). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Congress 37 

Opposition 23 

60~~ 


Government of Sind 

Governor— Sir Lancelot Graham k. c. s. I., 
k.c.i.e., I.O.S. (Appointed April 1, 1936) 

Council of Ministers 

(Sind United Party with Congress Support) 
(1) Hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Haji 
Mohammed Umar o. b. e. Prime Minister, 
Finance , Home, General , Legal Political 
and Miscellaneous Departments. 

(2) Hon. Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawazalishah 
M. a., l. l. b., {Revenue). 

(3) Hon. Mr. Nicbaldas Y. Visarani, 
{Public Works , Public Health & Medical) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


Govt. Supporters 

Sind United Party 18 

Congress Group 9 

Hindu Independent Party 11 

European Group 8 

Independent 1 

43 

Opposition : — 

Democratic Party 13 

Others % 


15 

( On ^account of changing political 
situations, exact strength of each group 
can not be ascertained. ) 



Maler-Kotla, Nawab of 
Mandi, the Raja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Bahib of 
Narsingarh, The Raja of 
Panoa, The Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Raja of 
Radhanpur, Nawab of 
Raigarh, The Raja of 
8ailana, The Raja of 
Samthar, The Raja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 
Maharaja of 
Sitamau, The Raja of 
Suket, The Raja of 
Tehri, The Raja of 


Salutes of 9 Guns 

Balasinor, Nawab of 
Banganapalle, Nawab of 
Bansda, Raja of 
Baraundha, Raja of 
Bari y a. Raja of 
Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 
Chotta Udaipur, Raja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharampur, Raja of 
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Dhrol, Thakur Saheb of 
Jawhar, Raja of 
Kalahandi, Raja of 
Kenk Tung, Sawbawa of 
Khilchipur, Rao Bahadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Lehaj, Sultan of 
Limdi, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
Lunawada, Raja of 
Maihar, Raja of 
Mayurbhanj, Maharaja of 
Mong Nai, Sawabawa of 
Mudhol, Raja of 
Nagod, Raja of 
Pal i tan a, Thakur Saheb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Rajkot, Thakur Saheb of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Sangli, Chief of 
Sant, Raja of 
Savantvadi, Sardeasi of 
Sahapur, Raja of 
Shehr & Mokalla, Saltan of 
Son pur, Maharaja of 
Wadhwan, Thakur Saheb of 
Wankaner, Raja Saheb of 
Yawngkwe, Sawabwa of 
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$HE INDIAN annual register 


[ 3 JANUARY ’38— 


3rd. H. E. The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, opened the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Indian Science Congress in Calcutta held under the presidency of Sir James 
Jeanes. In the course of his presidential speech, Sir James paid a glowing tri- 
bute to the Indian Scientists : Ramanujam in pure mathemtics, Sir Venkata Raman 
in Physics, Dr. Meghnad Saha in astrophysics, Chandra Sekhar in astronomy and 
late Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose. 

Mr. F. V. Wylie succeeded Sir Hyde Gowan as Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 

An optimistic reference to the new regime in the provinces was made by the 
Viceroy in a speech at a dinner of the European Association in Calcutta. 

4th. An important measure of constitutional reform in the direction of associating 
the people directly with the administration of the State was announced by 
HJH; the Maharaja of Cochin at his birth-day Darbar. According to this announce- 
ment His Highness will nominate an elected member of the 8tato Legislature to 
be the Minister for Rural Development and to assist the Dewan, holding office 
during His Highness’s pleasure. 

A Muslim Women’s Conference and an Exhibition of Arts and Fancy Fair were 
held under the auspices of Majamaul Banat, Calcutta, under the presidency of 
Begum Mohammad Hasan, wife of the late Finance Minister of Rampur State. 

The Congress Working Committee adjourned after resolving to enforce disci- 
plinary aotion against Congressmen who do not adhere to the Congress ideal of 
Non-violence — special refeience to the Bihar Kisan Sabhas. 

The Cotton Committee appointed by the All India Congress Committee submitted 
its report 

Indian Roads Congress at Secunderabad suggested that the interests of the 
agriculturists should on no account be ignored in the matter of road construction. 

5th. The question of relieving unemployment among the released detenus was 
discussed at a Conference held at Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, between represen- 
tatives of Commerce and Industry and Bengal Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnah speaking at Allahabad urged the settlement of the minorities issue 
—the first step essential for establishing communal harmony. 

Mr. Nehru’s statement on the minorities question was generally welcomed. 

6th. Sir Mahomed Yakub appointed temporary member of the Viceroy’s Counoil in 
the place of Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Knan. 

Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the International Labour Office, Geneva, gave 
his impressions of the industrial conditions iu India at a Dinner party iu Bombay. 

7th. Lord Brabourne opened the Indian Statistical Conference in Calcutta, and 
emphasized the importance of statistical analysis. 

Dr. A. M. Heron, presiding at the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute, 
pointed out that the chief aim of the Geological Survey of India was the deve- 
lopment of the country’s mineral resources. 

The Congress Socialists^at a meeting in Bombay, expressed their dissatisfaction 
concerning the Congress Working Committee re. Congress Ministries and threats 
of disciplinary action. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher presided over the Bombay Cabinet meetings s H. E. 
the Governor foregoing his right of presiding over meetings of the Cabinet, asked 
the Prime Minister to preside over them as in England. 

8th. The 4th session of the Bengal Labour Conference opened!: facilities given for 
registration of Trade Unions were referred to by the Labour Minister. 

9th, The Indian Science Congress concluded its session in Calcutta. 

Indian Statistical Conference held in Caloutta urged the need of reliable 
statistical records for an effective economio planning of a oountry. 

Jail Reforms Committee in the United Provinces submitted its report recom- 
mending to start a sohool for training the jail staff in mental science and diseases. 

In response to the Congress President’s appeal, the China Day was observed 
throughout India. 

10th* H. E. the Viceroy arrived in State in Madras -Addresses were presented by 
the Europern Community and planters, the Chamber of Commerce and three 
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Madim Associations. Replying His Eioellenoy dwelt on Federation, Importanoe 
of its early realisation and no change in Rupee ratio. 

A peasants’ march to the Counoll flail in Bombay : a list of grievances placed 
before the Premier, 

Death of Mrs. Matilal Nehru at Ananda Bhawan, Allahabad. 

The Bombay Premier moved a resolution in the Assembly opposing the Intro- 
duction of Federation. 

Railway Board report for 1936*37 : the emergence of the railways in India from 
a long period of depression. 

A suggestion was made for a joint session of the Assembly and the Oounou of 
State over the Insurance Bill and for the appointment of a Committee of officials 
and non>officials to examine books and periodicals banned nnder the Sea Customs 
Act since 1921. 

1 1th. The Bombay Legislative Assembly by a big majority passed a resolution oppos- 
ing the introduction of Federation. 

Mr. Rajendra Prosad issued a statement on the Kisan Congress differences in 
Bihar. 

The case for the Workers was presented at the renewed hearing of the labour 
inquiry at Cawnpore. 

12th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, interviewed in London, expressed the Congress atti- 
tude towards the Indian Constitution. 

The Customs and Central Exoise returns showed that Indian trade position was 
sound. 

An important ruling, permitting Parliamentary Secretaries to reply to questions 
put in the Assembly, even when the Ministers concerned were present in the 
House, was given by Mr. Mavalankar, speaker of the Bombay Assembly. 

13th. Sir David Meek’s report on the working of the offioe of India’s Trade Oomis- 
sioner in London, showing that India shared in the world trade revival and that 
her economic position in 1936-37 was most reassuring. 

The Reserve Bank report olarified the bank’s constitution and functions. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, Bombay, in a statement in the Assembly 
defended the Government action at Ahmedabad and Sholapur and condemned 
violence. 

A statement made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq on the Bengal Education Bill to the 
effect that the draft was sent to the University for suggestions. 

The Assam Premier issued a statement on the demand for a reduction in the land 
revenue of the province. 

14th. The speaker of the Punjab Assembly referred to the problem of too many 
adjournment motions which hampered the legislative business of the House, 

Nine of the accused in the Communist Conspiracy Case sentenced at Cslontta to 
various terms of imprisonment. 

The employers agreed to submit imformation on the wage position to the Cawn- 
pore Labour Enquiry Committee. 

Mahatma Qandhi appealed to the hanger striking prisoners in the Panjab to give 
up their fast 

ISth. Addressing the U. P. Liberal Association, Lord Samnel said he did not agree 
that the maxim— liberty, security and property of the Indian Liberals was adequate. 

The U. P. Congress party executive’s legislative plan : the Premier to decide the 
Chief Whip’s position in the U. P. Legislature and the Chief Whip to nominate 
another whip to assist him in the Lower House. 

Retaliation against any country which discriminates against Indians, is provided in 
the Overseas Indian Reciprocity Bill. 

16th. Seven persons were killed and fourteen injured when an E. L Ely. Express 
collided with a goods train near Allahabad. 

Death of Mr. fleramba Chandra Maitra, a well-known Bengal Educationist 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressing the U. P. delegates to the Congress, con- 
demned party squabbles in the United Provinoes and referring to Mr. Jinnah’s 
statement on the oommunal question said that Congress had its basio principles re- 
garding minorities. 
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Death of Sj. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the well-known Bengali novelist. 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose unanimously recommended by all Provincial Congress 
Committees, for the Presidentship of the Haripura Session of the Congress. 

17th. The election of Nawab Sir K. G. M. Faroqui to the Bengal Assembly declared 
void by a special tribunal. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the supplementary demand for grants for 1937-38. 
The U. P. Sugar factories control Bill referred to Select Committee. 

The Bombay Council adopted a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the unemployment moblem. 

Slum conditions in Cawnpore were discussed at the resumed sitting of the Cawn- 
pore Labour Inquiry Committee. 

Forty members of the Orissa Piovinoial Congress Committee walked out of the 
meeting held to elect office-bearers. 

Dr. Moonje, the Hindu Mahasabha leader in a statement, said that the;Mahasabha 
must be consulted before any pact for Communal Settlement was made with the 
Muslim Leaguers. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narayan, Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist Party, 
addressing a meeting at Patna said that Gandhiji’s ideas were too old and should 
be replaced by now ones. 

I8th. Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose elected President of the Indian National Congress. 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow arrived at Hyderabad from 
Madras. 

The Bombay Assembly passed a resolution expressing the opinion that the con- 
ferment of titles in the Presidency should be discontinued. 

The Court Fees Amendment Bill was criticised in the United Provinces 
Assembly. 

Lord Lothian met Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon. 

At a State banquet in Hyderabad given in honour of the Viceroy’s visit, the 
Nizam referred to the All -India Federation Plan — to the creation of a greater 
India. 

19th. The Speaker of the U. P. Assembly, giving a ruling, stated that he would 
participate in politics, thereby following 'the French and American conventions 
and not the British convention, The Assembly passed an anti-titles resolution, 
following Bombay’s lead. 

20th. Provincial Financial Ministers confer with the representatives of the 
Finance Department of the Government of India at Delhi, presided over by Sir 
James Grigg, Finance Member, Government of India. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, the well-known Socialist leader returned to Bengal after 25 
years. 

The United Provinces Assembly, after a heated debate, passed *a resolution 
opposing the inauguration of the Federation. 

22nd. Speaking at a lunch given in his honour at Madras, Sir Bhanmukham 
Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, stated that the working of the dyarchy in Indian 
States was a stepping stone to full responsible Government. 

An appeal for an honourable settlement of] the Communal problem made by 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

23rd. Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose’s arrival at Karachi from England. 

Lord Lothian described the Federal ideal as a boon to India in his 
Convocation address at Aligarh. 

The Dacca University deoided to establish an employment bureau. 

24th. A refresher Course for teachers, the first of its kind ever held in 
Caloutta, opened at the St. Xavier’s College under the presidency of Mr. 
J. M. Bottomley, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, reviewing the political situation in India, 
stated that he was not opposed to the idea of Federation on principle 
but he was opposed to the scheme of Federation as proposed in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. He wanted Federal Republic for India. 

A bill to remove the disabilities of the Harijans in regard to worship in 
temples, was introduced in the Bombay Assembly. 
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25th. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a Bill seeking to set up a Famine 
Fund for the province. 

The Punjab Asse mbly rejected a motion recommending the Government 
to take immediate steps “to concede the demands of the hunger strikers in 
the Punjab jails and to effect their release.” 

Mr. Subhas Bose and Mr. M. N. Roy had a long talk in Calcutta on the 
present political situation in the country. 

A publio meeting held in Calout ta protested against the Jinnah-Rajendra 
Prosaa pact for a communal settlement. 

26th. “Independence Day” was observed all over India. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, in a speech at Bannu, criticised the ‘forward policy’ 
in the Frontier. 

27th. The India Government add ressed a letter to provincial Governments on the 
question of alteration of the system of recruitment to Government posts 
and the possibilities of alleviating unemployment. 

The Madras Assembly rejected a proposal to defer consideration of the 
Agricultural Debt Relief Bill. 

Lord Samuel, broadcasting from New Delhi, said that he found India 
seething with activity. 

28th. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution asking for the formation 
of a permanent Bengali unit in the Indian Army. 

The Calcutta Corporation passed a resolution recommending to the Government 
that military training be given to Indians as a means of protection in case of 
foreign ^invasion. 

29th. The Sugar Factories Control Bill passed by the United Provinces Assembly. 

At a meeting of the Bengal Millowners’ Association the Chairman described 
how labour strike had led to a considerable decrease in production. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education concluded its session after appointing 
a sub-committee to report on the Abott Wood report and the Wardha scheme. 

30th. The Bengal Provincial Conference adopted a resolution opposing Federation. 

The Hon. Sir N. N. Sircar had disoussions with the members of the Congress 
Party on the Insurance Bill. 

31st. The Budget Session of the Central Assembly commenced. 

Agriculturist Debt Relief Bill passed by the Madras Assembly. 


FEBRUARY. 1938 

Chief Events j—Hunger strike of political prisoners in several 
provinces — Congress Working Committee Opposition to Federation — 
Ministerial Crisis in Behar and United Provinces — Annual Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Haripura. 

1st. The Madras Council passed a resolution opposing the Federal scheme in the 
new constitution. 

The Central Assembly passed the 3rd. reading of the Army Manoeuvres 
Bill. The House also passed the Companies Act Amendment Bill further amending 
the Indian Companies’ Act with Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and other party leaders. The 
Bill sought to remove certain errors which had crept into the Act when it was 
extensively amended in 1916. 

2nd. The Bengal Finance Minister made a statement in the Legislative *Counoil 
on the subjeot of the agreement between the Government and the Reserve Bank. 

The Minister for Agriculture aud Industries said that the Bengal Government 
will take early steps to develop the use of jute in the handloom industry. 

3rd. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha under the presidency of Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru. The Premiers of the seven Congress provinces, if they oould oon- 
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voniently come, were invited to attend. Sri Rajagopalachari and Sri N. B. Khare 
attended. 

The Congress Working Committee considered the situation arising out of the 
hunger strike of the political prisoners in several provinces and passed a resolution 
to that effect : “The Committee trusts that with the strenuous and unceasing 
efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and the vigilance of public opinion, the question of re- 
lease will be satisfactorily solved at an early date and hopes that all detenus and 
political prisoners will co-operate to this end by exercising patience and self-res- 
traint ana that the publio will do likewise by maintaining an atmosphere of non- 
violence”. 

The Central Assembly passed Diwan Lalchand Navalrai’s Child Marriage Restraint 
Amendment Bill which penalises British Indian subjects performing marriages of 
minors in territories outside British India. 

4th. In the Central Assembly the need for the utilization of Indian talent in the 
development of the country’s industries was emphasized in a resolution. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution reiterating its 
opposition to Federation. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru, on behalf of the Congress, wrote to Mr. 
Jinnah asking for a definite statement of the League’s demands. 

The Congress Working Committee’s resolution on Federation reiterated oppo- 
sition to the scheme embodied in the India Act and oallod on the Congress 
Committee, the people and the Provincial Governments to prevent its 
inauguration. 

The Orissa Premier speaking in the Assembly referred to the opposition move 
to wieck the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill which was passed 
by the House. 

Mr. Sarat Bose opening the Berar Political Conference criticised the constitu- 
tional position of Berar under which it owes allegiance to the Nizam but is 
inoluded in the administrative system of C. P. 

6th. The Working Committee of the Congress decided not to set up Congress organi- 
zation in Indian States. 

7th The 0. P. Government made arrangements for imparting agricultural training in 
Schools. 

The Sugar Factories Control Bill passed by the United Provinces Assembly. 

The Women’s Industrial Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Nari Sikha Samiti, 
Calcutta, opened by the Lady Brabourne. 

The Budget session of the Bengal Assembly opened. 

Mr. Subhas Bose, in a statement, condemned the Bengal Ministry’s refusal to 
allow the Calcutta Corporation to buy the electricity undertakings within the muni- 
cipal limits. 

8th. The Central Advisory Board discussed both the Abbot-Wood Report and the 
Wardha Scheme at Delhi. 

The Central Assembly considered amendments to the Insurance Bill made by 
the Council ol State. Congress party moved half a dozen amendments of 
which three were accepted. 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association sent a telegram to the India 
Government on the reports about the reservation of the Kenya Highlands for 
European settlement. 

9th. The Central Assembly adopted the motion for the circulation of the Bill to 
amend the Indian Railways Act. 

Sir Thomas Stewart moved that the Bill to amend the Indian Railways Act of 
1890 be taken into consideration. Sir Thomas explaining the object of the Bill, 
stated that it was intended to give the statutory recognition exeroised by the 
Central Government to fix the maximum and minimum fares for railways. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi opened the All India Khadi and Village Industries Exhibi- 
tion at Haripura. 

The Central Assembly discussed the motion for oironlation of the Bill to amend 
the Child Marriage Restraint Aot. A large number of visitors, the majority of 
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whom being of the fair sex, heard a good deal about boys, girls, early marriage, 
consummation, puberty and so on, in this connection. 

H. M. The King Emperor postponed His visit to India indefinitely. 

12th. Ajmere Merwara to be amalgamated with United Provinces was the opinion 
of a Committee appointed by the Ajmere Marwara Provincial Congress Committee. 
13th. Bousing ovation was accorded to Sj. Subhas Bose as he set out from Hari- 
pura to Yithalnagar in a historic chariot drawn by bullocks. 

14th. The Railway Budget presented to the Central Legislature revealed a surplus 
of about Bs. 2 and three-fourth crores. 

The 'Working Committee discussed proposals for certain ohanges in the 
Congress constitution. 

The Bengal Legislative Counoil referred the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 
to a select committee. 

Mr, Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of his Annual Report of the Indian National 
Congress said that India would unhesitatingly join in economic sanctions against 
an aggressor nation, subjeot to the Congress policy of non-violence. 

Hon. Mr. Srikrishna Singh ordered release of all political prisoners and suggested 
that the Ministry might resign if the Governor interfered with their decision. 

15th. The Bombay Government started their six weeks’ experiment of prohibition 
in Bardoli. 

The Central Assembly carried a resolution demanding a standing committee of 
members cf the Central Legislature to advise on Indian Army matters. 

The Bihar and United Provinces Ministry resigned over the question of release 
of political prisoners. Opinion in the country was strongly backing the ministers 
who were being congratulated on their bold stand. The Governor-General inter- 
fered under seotion 1&6 of the Government of India Act which, according to 
him, authorises interference when there is a grave menace to peace and tran- 
quility. 

16th. The Jute restriction scheme was severely criticised in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the ministerial crisis in U. P. and 
Behar which was both an appeal and warning. 

17th. The Subjects Committee of the Congress passed the resolution on Federation 
at Haripura : The Congress to reject the new constitution and declare that a 
constitution for India, which can be accepted by the people, must be based on 
independence and can only be framed by the people themselves by means of a 
constituent Assembly. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee formed a Sub-Committee of four to discuss 
with Mahatma Gandhi the various aspects of the constitutional crisis. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the constitutional 
impasse, requesting the Yioeroy to reconsider his decision. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s presidential address at the Indian National Congress 
held at Haripura in Gujarat. 

20th. The open Session of the Haripura Congress passed resolutions relating to 
minority rights, States subjects, national education and Kenya. 

All India Political prisoners’ Conference at Haripura. 

2 1st. Congress Session at Haripnra concluded. 

The Congress Subjects Committee concluded its session after discussing several 
changes in the constitution, 

22nd. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose addressed the All India Congress Committee. 

The Bengal Budget was criticised in the provincial Assembly. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi issued a reply to H. E. the Viceroy's statement on the Ministerial 
crisis in Bihar and U. P. 

24th. The Yioeroy had an investiture Durbur at New Delhi. 

General discussion on the Bengal Budget concluded in the Assembly. 
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25th. The Constitutional crisis in the United Provinoes ended following the meetings 
between the Governor and the Premier. 

26th. The Bihar Cabinet withdrew its resignation. 

27th. The Bengal Communal Unity Conference held at Murshidabad, under the presi- 
dency of Nawab of Murshidabad. 

The Dewan of Travancoro issued a statement regarding constitutional advances 
and the grant of responsible government in the State. 

28th. The Bombay Provincial Moslem conference, held at Ahmedabad, asked for de- 
finite assurances from the Congress for safeguarding the rights of the community 
in its move for the settlement of the communal question. 

The importance of Uidu to the culture of India was referred to in the Urdu 
Poets conference held in Lucknow by Sir Tej Bahadur. 

A large number of peasants decided to maroh on Lucknow on the 1st. of March, 
to place their grievances before the Premier. 

Replying to a question on the demand made by certain Provinces for a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Earl Winterton said in the House of. Commons : “The Imperial 
Government under the Government of India Act, continues to be responsible for 
determining the nature of the future Government of British India”. 


MARCH 1938 

Chief Events : — Financial statement of the year presented in 
Provincial Councils showing deficit in some and surplus in others — 
Storm over the Budget in the Central Assembly where 50 out of 80 
demands for grants were rejected — Prohibition Bill introduced and 
passed in the provinces and States — Moslem agitation over the 
Calcutta University Crest — Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta negotiating 
release of Political Prisoners. 

l*t A political storm apprehended in the Central Assembly, following the Govern- 
ment's decision . to omit the votable items in the current year’s Budget, relating 
to defence and foreign affairs— opposition led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. 

A peaceful Kishan demonstration in front of the Chamber in Lucknow : an 
exciting preface to the opening of the Budget Session of the U. P. Assembly. 

The Federal Court was the subject of a question by Mr. Anantha Sayaoam 
Ayyanger. Sir Henry replied by stating that the Court was engaged in framing 
its rules and met regularly to dispose of administrative matters. 

The Orissa Budget estimates for 1938-39 presented by Mr. Biswanath Das, 
Premier & Finance Member, showed a deficit of Rs. 2,48 lakhs. The revenue 
for the vear estimated at Rs. 1-92,08 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 194,56 lakhs. 

Bengal Legislative Assembly : tbe want of a proper appreciation of the powers 
and privileges of the two Houses of the provincial Legislature was evident in 
the Assembly, when the Famine Insurance Fand Bill and the Legislative Chambers 
(President’s and Speaker’s Salaries) Bill as amended by the Council c am e up 
before it for consideration. 

The Madras Budget for the year 1938-39, presented by Mr. C Rajagopalachari 
revealed a surplus of Rs. 12,000 Revenue estimated at Rs. 15,98,21.000 ana Capital 
expenditure at about Ra. 1,34,00,000 the Punjab Budget for 1938-39, presented by 
Mr. Monohar Lai, Finance Member showed a surplus of over Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The N. W. Frontier Province Budget for 1938-39, showed a revenue defioit of 
Rs, 6.63 lakhB and expenditure at Rs.* 186,68 lakhs. 

Mr. Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressed 50,000 Kisans, who marched to the U. P. 
Assembly Chamber ; they were advised to be true to the trioolour. 

2nd. The storm over the Budget burst in the Central Assembly. After consultations 
between various opposition groups, united action was decided upon as a protest 
against the decision to omit from the votable items in the Budget those relating 
to defence and foreign affairs. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai aunouuoed the oommon 
decision of the Opposition Groups to the effeot that they would take no part 
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in the general discussion of the Badget, would without speaking vote down all 
demands for grants and follow the same course when the Finance Bill would 
oome up for consideration. 

In the Council of State (Delhi) an authoritative decision on the limitations 
imposed on the right of putting supplementary questions was announced by Sir 
Maneokji Dadabhoy re : some questions of Pandit H. N. Kunzru. Sir M&nekjl 
stated that supplementaries were intended only to clear up any ambiguity in 
reply given or to extract any further information on the subject dealt with in 
reply. 

The Indian Central Jute Committee’s annual meeting concluded in Calcutta, 
after deoiding the programme of work for the next official year. 

The Central Provinces Budget showed a surplus of Rs. 81, (XX). 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) 
Bill, which penalizes the praotice or phooka. 

Toe Assam Assembly passed the entire demands for grants under police, 
education, publio health ana registration. 

3rd. Sardar Patel explained the Haripura Congress resolution on work in Indian 
States in Bombay. He Baid that there could be no Parliamentary activity of 
any kind iu the name of the Congress in any State from the date of the passing 
of ‘the resolution at Haripura. 

A sum of Rs. 1 orore ,was announced to be spent by the U. P. Government on 
rural and nation-building schemes, according to the Budget. 

The Bengal Assembly passed the Government Bill for the renewal of 4 of the 
5 taxation measures passed in 1935 : — the Electricity Duty Act ; Indian Stamp 
(Bengal Amendment) Act ; Court Fees (second Amendment) Act ; and the 
Amusements Tax (Amendment) Aot which are expected to yield a total revenue of 
Rs. 27 lakhs per annum. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Secretary Mr. H. Dow, replied to 

? uestions put by Mr. Avin ashilingam Chettiar, about the difficulties felt by the 
ndian exporters. Mr. Dow Btated, inter alia, that dunDg the 9 months ended 
December 1937, the balance of trade with Japan was adverse to India by about 
Rs. 293 lakhs due mainly to heavy fall in India’s exports of raw cotton to Japan. 


4th. The Central Legislative Assembly oonoluded discussion of Mr. A. G. Dow’s 
Workmens* Compensation Act AmendmentjBill. 

Professor Ranga’s amendment proposing extension of the Act to persons 
employed in operations for catching or hunting of elephants or wild animals, 
was accepted by Government and passed. 

The U. P. Assembly discussed the Premier’s motion relating to the participation 
of the Speaker in politics. The Premier moved : “This House is of the opinion 
that any non. member who is elected as its speaker should not be handicapped 
in his publio activities in consequence of his election as speaker and that he 
should be free to take part in political affairs outside the House in his 
, discretion”. 

The Secretary of the Bengal Counoil read a message, from the Assembly to 
the effect that the Lower House had not agreed to the proposal to raise the 
Salary of the Upper Hoose. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Publio Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Bill. 

The Assam Assembly refused the supplementary demand for grant of 
Rs. 14,000 for the continuance of the two offices of the Divisional Commissioners. 

In the 0. P. Assembly, a Bill proposing new taxation on trades and professions 
was referred to a select Committee. 

In the Council of State, the Finance Secretary revealed that the Finance 
Department had not been consulted on the shange in the Finanoe Bill procedure. 

Prohibition, as an experimental measure, was announced to be introduced in 
oertain districts of the Punjab. 


8th. The Central Assembly rejected 50 out of a total of 80 demands for grants, 
moved by Finanoe Member,— representing many orores of rupees of essential 
expenditure under various heads. On eight occasions the povernment demanded 
a each oase the Opposition had a majority varying from 18 to 24. 
dget presented in the Assembly showed a small net surplus of Rs 
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In the 0. P. Assembly Dr. E. Raghabendra Rao, a former aotlng Governor 
of C. P, was asked by the Speaker of the Assembly to leave the chamber follow- 
ing his refusal to withdraw certain remarks. 

lOth. In the Central Assembly, a full statement as to the stage which has been 
reaohed regarding the possible accession of Indian States to Federation and the 
facts and considerations which govern the oonduot of negotiations with the Rulers 
for this purpose, was made by Sir James Grig®, in the absence of Sir N. N. 
Siroar (Law Member). According to the provisions of the Government of India 
Aot of 1935, ran the statement, the Federation of India Act oan be established 
only if the requisite number of Rulers of States as laid down in the Aot, accede 
by executing the Instrument of Accession, which His Majesty accepts, and after 
each House of Parliament has presented an address to Hts Majesty praying him 
to declare by proclamation that there shall be united in a Federation of India 
the Governors’ Provinces and the acoeding Indian States. It will then be lawful 
for His Majesty to make the proclamation establishing the Federation in whioh 
the Chief Commissioners' Provinces will also be iooluded. 

In the Counoil of State, there was a discussion on military expenditure : Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru and Syed Hosain Imam of the Progressive Party suggested several 
ways of redistributing defenoe expenditure and at the same time, work for a re- 
duction of military expenditure. 

In the C. P. Asssmbly, there was unanimous support for the Prohibition Bill. 

The Indian Legislative Assembly rejected the Finance Bill recommended by 
the Viceroy by 68 votes to 46. Inis marked the end of the Finance Bill in the 
Lower House. The Bill was thereafter placed on the table of the Council of 
State with Ihe certification of the Governor-General. 

In the Bombay Assembly, an interesting point regarding the privileges of Par- 
liamentary Secretaries was raised : the Speakar said that ne had given his ruling 
that a Parliamentary Secretary with the authority of the Minister-m-oharge could 
speak on behalf of the Government. But when the Minister was present and the 
Parliamentary Secretary had no authority to speak on behalf of the Government, 
he oould speak in his individual oapaoity. 

1 1th. In the Bengal Assembly, the plan of a Commission to inquire into Bengal’s 
Land Laws was subjected to a close scrutiny. A debate was raised, criticising the 
constitutions and terms of reference of the proposed Land Revenue Commission. 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, and Sir B. P. Singh Roy, the Revenue 
Member, explained how the matter stood and repudiated the suggestion that on 
this question the Government were proceeding in a hole and corner fashion. 

In the Bombay Assembly, the Government spokesman, Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
Minister for Law k Order, stated that the proposed volunteer crops set up to 
assist the Polioe would not pursue Congress propaganda. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oounoil, keen resentment was expressed at the manner 
in whioh the Legislative Assembly had refused to consider the amendments pro- 
posed by the Upper House to the Bengal Legislative Chambers (President's and 
Speakers Salaries) Bill. 

Bhai Paramanand, the Hindu Mahasabha leader, addressing a gathering at 
Nagpur, said that the task of rejeoting the Federal constitution was futile. 

12th. The Caloutta University deoided to modify the design of the University orest 
so as to represent a full blown lotus with a lotus bud in the oentre, surrounded 
by the rays of the Sun, the whole enoircled by the University motto, “Univer- 
sity of Caloutta— Advancement of Learning.” 

Dr. P. F. Russel, Malaria Investigation officer, Rockfeller Foundation, in address- 
the Madras Rotary Club on Malaria, emphasized the faot that it was devita- 
lising the effeot of malaria rather than its oomparatively low fatality rate whioh 
made the disease the soourge of India. 

13th. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose in a speeoh in Caloutta said that the psyohologioal 
moment had arrived when Indians should press their united demands on the 
British nation who, at the present moment, were powerless to resist them. 

The Gwalior Legislative Counoil passed a Bill for the introduction of prohibition 
in the whole State. 
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14th. The Mysore Government formed a Political Affairs Committee to deal with 
questions relating to Mysore joining the proposed Federation. 

All Bengal Political Prisoners’ Day : In support of the Congress demand for the 
immediate and unconditional release of detenus and political prisoners, a demons- 
tration was held in Caloutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
President of the Congress. 

An account of the activities of the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled European Fede- 
ration was given at the annual meeting of that body held in Calcutta. 

Useful devices for improving agricultural methods and farming in India were 
discussed by the advisory body and ancillary Committees of the Imperial Counoil 
of Agricultural Research at Delhi. 

15th. In the Bengal Assembly, the Home Member informed the House that terror- 
ism was not quite dead, secret propaganda oontinued and arms remained hidden 
away. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted without a division the Home Minister’s 
demand for the grant of Rs. *0,789,000 for expenditure under the head Polioe. 

The Kathiawar States jointly considered the question of their entry into the 
Federation. 

In the United Provinces, the establishment of 40 centres for spreading education 
in each district, according to a scheme being considered by the Education Minister. 

15fth. At the Behar Provincial Muslim League Conference, Mr. S. A. Aziz, President, 
made an appeal to Congress to meet the demands of minority communities. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Premier, in a statement, deolared that 
the Cabinet were prepared to resign, if the verdict of the House went against them 
on the Shahidganj issue. 

17th. In the Punjab Assembly, the Congress members walked out of the House, 
following a remark by the Premier that 90 per oent. of the bad characters had 
joined the Congress. This was subsequently repudiated by the Premier. 

In the Bengal Assembly, considerable heat was introduced into the proceedings, 
when the demand for grant for Education came up for consideration : The occa- 
sion for this was a remark by Mr. Hasan Ispahani, a member of the coalition 
party, who alleged that the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University grve im- 
portant University posts to his relations, who drew between them a lakh of Rnpeea 
in salaries. This oaused an uproar among Congress members. 

In the Bombay Assembly, the Minister for Law and Order announced the un- 
willingness of the Government to remove the ban on books which direotly inoited 
communal bitterness. 

18tl». Mr. R B. Whitehead, in his addeess at a general meeting of the Indian Min- 
ing Association in Calcutta, made a survey of the problem of the coal industry. 

In the Bengal Assembly, daring the discussion on the Education Budget, the 
Premier declared that it was not possible to introduce free compulsory primary 
eduoation in the province without imposing a tax. 

In the Bombay Assembly, the Speaker gave a ruling to the effect that an 
amendment to a statute could not be suggested while a out motion was trader 
discussion. 

The Central Assembly passed the Trades Disputes Bill (as amended) and the Bill 
to amend the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act of 1937. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Home Minister of Bengal had a long talk on the ques- 
tion of release of political prisoners in Caloutta— records were shown to the 
Mahatmaji. 

10t h, In the Sindh Assembly, the party leaders met the Governor and discussed the 
situation oreated by the Ministry’s defeat in the Assembly. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Government plans for resuscitation of dying rivers 
and waterways weie explained. 

20th. Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose called the Congress Councillors In the Caloutta Cor- 
poration pBeudo— Congressmen and called for parge at a Caloutta meeting. 

Mahatma Gandhi oontinued his negotiations with the Bengal Home Minister 
for the release of the remaining detenus and political prisoners, , 
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2 1st. Bengal Congress leaders oonferring with the leaders of the seooession groups of 
the coalition party regarding the formation of a new ministry. 

In the Counoil of 8tate, all seotions oontribnted to the debate raised in order 
to find work for the Federal Court in the form of Civil and Criminal appeals. 

The Sindh Ministry resigned following an adverse budget vote, and the leader 
of the United Party formed a new Ministry in coalition with the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Party. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the oompetenoe of the provincial legislature to consider 
measures regarding stamp duty and duty on consumption of electricity was 
questioned. 

The Government of India issued a communique giving farther particulars of 
trade agreement with South Africa and the events necessitating suoh an agreement. 

The steps taken by the 0. P. Government to improve the condition of agricul- 
turists were explained by the Education Minister in the Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Lord Brabourne in Calcutta, re : 
release of Detenus and Political Prisoners. 

22nd. In the Counoil of State, there was a disturbance when the Finanoe Bill was 
taken up for consideration— the Opposition made a final protest against the 
removal of certain defenoe and external affairs grants from the votable fist. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Premier made an announcement regarding the 
industrial polioy of the Ministry. 

In the Bihar Assembly, a Parliamentary secretary made a statement regarding 
the question of inadequacy of representation of Anglo-Indians in the services 
and the striotness of domioile rules. .. , - m 

In the C. P. Assembly, the whole of the Budget was passed. 

The Counoil of State passed the Finance Bill as reoommended by the Governor 
General. 

In the Bombay Assembly, the Speaker gave a ruling to the effeot that a member 
who had been hitherto speaking in English, oould speak in any other language 
provided he felt that he oouid express himself better on the subject in that 
particular language. 

23rd. Death of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

In the Bengal Council, the Piesident gave an important ruling on the Province’s 
powers in respect of taxation, during the consideration of the Expiring Laws Bill. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the policy of the Bihar Ministry regarding the improve- 
ment of publio health in the province was outlined. 

24tb. The Bengal Legislative Counoil passed the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill of 1938. 

The All India Moslem League resolved to assert itself as a definite party in the 
politics of the Central Legislature, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two important Bndget demands, one 
relating to Debt Conciliation Boards and the other relating to the Co-operative 
Department were passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, before leaving for Orissa from Calcutta, made an appeal to 
workers and the public not to hold demonstrations and meetings and the like and 
to the prisoners and detenus to be patient while negotiations on the question of 
their release were going on. 

26th. Sir Manrioe Gwyer stressed the need for -freedom of thought in the oonrse 
of his address at the Convocation of the Delhi University. 

Mahatma Gandhi made a statement in the “Harijan” to the effect that the 
communal riots in Allahabad— headquarters of the Congress- and the necessity 
for summoning the polioe and even the military show tnat the Congress is not 
yet fit to substitute British authority iu India. “The Congress claims”, continues 
Mahatma Gandhi, “to represent the whole of India, not merely those few who are 
on the Congress Register. It should represent even those who are hostile to it 
and who wilt even crush it if they oouid,* 

The Bengal Government secured a large majority of 133 votes to 97 on the issne 
of prohibition. 

The Calcutta University Senate approved the modification in the University’s 
oregt designed to allay communal susceptibilities, 
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A reference to closer oontact between the business community and the Calcutta 
University with a view to finding careers for eduoated youth was made at the 
Bengal National Chamber of Oommeroe meeting. 

29tl». In the Bihar Counoil, Mr. Srikrishna Binha (the Premier) replying to the 
general disoussion on the Budget said that resusoitation of the village panohayat 
system, with a view to making the’ villages autonomous and homogeneous- units, was 
the ideal whioh the Government was striving to achieve. 

The Orissa Assembly carried by a large majority a resolution against Federation 
moved by Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, the Bevenne Minister. 

In the Sindh Assembly, a statement of the policy which the Sindh Cabinet 
would pursue was made. The Premier assured the House, that they would be guid- 
ed by the national aspirations of the people of this country in aocordanoe with the 
peculiar needs and ciroumstanoes of the Province. 

30th. In the Bihar Assembly, the Education Minister stated that the Premier and he 
himself had undertaken to teach a batch of 30 persons each as their contribution 
to the voluntary service scheme designed to remove illiteracy from the massps. 

At the annual meeting of the British Indian Association, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Bordwan dwelt on the duty of landholders towards their tenants. 

Slat. The Central Assembly passed the third reading of Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend 
the Sarda Act by 87 to 13 votes. 

In the Bengal fCounoil, considerable progress was made with the Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, when most of the controversial provisions of the Bill »were 
passed in the formlin which they had emerged from the Lower House. 


APRIL 1938 

Chief Events . — Mah6tma Gandhi's talks with the Bengal Home 
Minister on the release of political prisoners continued— C. P. Law 
Minister's resignation on the issue of the release of a non-political 
convict — Income-Tax Amendment Bill discussed in the Central 
Assembly — Gandhi-Viceroy interview at Delhi — Gandhi-Jinnah-Nehru 
talks and correspondence on Hindu-Moslem Unity — Constitutional 
crisis in Orissa over the appointment of Governor. 

lit The arrival of Mahatma Gandhi in Caloutta from Berboi (Assam). 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. Satyamurti moved the following resolution : 
“The Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that no steps 
should be taken to conolude a fresh Indo- British Trade Agreement or any traae 
agreement of a similar nature without first consulting the Assembly" — after some 
discussion the resolution was eventually passed. 

The U. P. Government’s Prohibition Scheme came into force in the Etah and 
Mainpuri districts. 

The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commeroe and Industry opened its 
eleventh session at Delhi. 

In Calcutta, the Congress Working Committee met to consider the possibility of 
the Congress forming a Coalition Ministry in Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the Premier moved a Bill to implement the Congress- 
Zamindar agreement ana part of the Government programme to afford relief to 
the tenants. 

The Central Assembly oarried two resolutions against the Government, the 
first urging the establishment of a University for Peshawar and the seoond ori- 
tioisiug the secrecy of the Indo-British Trade negotiations. 

In the Cochin Council, the Dewan and President stated : “It is the intention 
of the Cochin Government to request His Highness to promulgate a comprehen- 
sive Constitution Act for the State. The Aot under whioh the Legislative 
Council is now functioning is an aot whioh deals enolusively with the powers 
iid responsibilities of the Cochin Legislature. Bat the new Aot, we contemplate, 
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will be a more comprehensive Act containing provisions for the constitution of 
the Cochin Government”. 


2nd. The Congress Working Committee, In Calcutta, adopted a resolution on the 
subjects of discrimination against commercial enterprises in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views were embodied in the resolution, as stated in the 
“Young Inlia” and then amplified in the “Harijan” : “India has the right to 
discriminate, if that word must be used, against non-national interests whenever 
and wherever the interests of India demand or require it.” 

The Cochin Legislative Council passed a resolution recommending the abolition 
of uutouchability in the State. 

An indication of the extent to whioh the landlord element in the United 
Provinces will accept the Ministry’s rent and land revenue proposals was given 
by the Nawab of Chhatari at a meeting of the Rent and Revenue Committee of 
the Legislature. 

A rift in the Congress Socialist party announced in Lahore with the resigna- 
tion of 23 members of that Party. 


3rd. Mahatma Gandhi deprecated certain Inaccurate press reports on his talks with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in connexion with the release 
of political prisoners and detenus. 

The Congress Working Committee discussed in Calcutta questions regarding the 
formulation of a practical scheme for minimising communal disturbances, ana the 
evolving of a formula for the Congress party in the Bengal Assembly to enable 
them to work in collaboration with other progressive groups with a view to 
giving effect to the programme of the Congress Parliamentary Board. Mahatma 
Gandhi participated in the deliberations. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement, contradicted a press report that 
he was asking for assurances from political prisoners. 


4th. H. E. the Commander in Chief explained in the Council of State the cir- 
cumstances leading to the discussion between the War office and the India 
Offioe. 

Dr. Moonje, referring to Mr. Jinnah’s demands, said to have been submitted to 
the Congress, said that any decision taken without the consent of the Hindu 
Mahasabha would be au exparte deoision and that the Hindus would not be 
bound by them. 

At the Lakhipur District Political Conference, Mr. Y. L. Pandit, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, replied to Congress critics of the Congress. He observed, 
“The remedy lay not in the hands of the Ministry but in the hands of those who 
formed the party. If the Ministry had failed to come up to their expectations, 
Congressmen must share the blame for that failure because they had not perfeoted 
their influence in the local sphere with a view to changing the tone of adminis- 
tration and the outlook of public servants”. 

St h. The Congress Working Committee met the C. P. Law Minister Mr. Shareef, 
who resigned following the controversy over the release of a convict. The Work- 
ing Committee deoided to appoint aa independent tribunal to advise the Committee 
whether the Law Minister’s aotion in releasing a non-political prisoner was proper 
in the exercise of his powers of discretion. 

6th. The Bengal Governor presided and made some suggestions regarding the fatnre 
time of work at the joint annual meeting of the Red Cross and Sc. John Ambulance 
Organisations. 

The Congress Working Committee deoided to oonsult a legal expert before 

S ronounoing on the C. P. oonviots’ release whioh led to the resignation of the 
[inister oonoerned. 

The Council of State’s amendment to the Trades Dispute Bill was accepted by the 
Central Assembly. 

The Bombay Cabinet at their meeting approved of the draft of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay village Panohayat Aot. 

The six days’ session of the Congress Working Committee concluded. 

On H. E. the Governor General going to England on leave for four months, 
B. E. Lord Brabonrne to act as the Governor General. 
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7th. In the Central Legislative Assembly the Provincial Government, Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial bodies expressed their views on the recommendations 
of the Income-tax Enquiry Committee. 

In the Bihar Assembly, taxation of Moslem religious trusts formed the subjeot 
matter of discussions ; the discussions arose out or a question of exemption of 
Wakf property from the operation of the Bihar Agriculture Inoome-tax Bill. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in connection with the discussions with the Government of 
Bengal about the release of political prisoners, interviewed 14 Regulation III 
prisoners and four women political prisoners at the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

The Council of State passed the Bill to amend the Sarda Act 
In the Central Assembly, Mr. Ananta Sayanam Iyengar’s resolution for a 
Retrenchment Committee to scrutinise Central expenditure was carried. 

As a result of the activities of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, 
there has been tangible increase in the inoome of the cultivator. 

9th. The Orissa Cabinet considered the report of the Orissa Secretariat Reorgani- 
zation Committee and decided on a reallocation of portfolios. 

In the Council of State, a statement was presented giving particulars of 
the course which the Government of India proposed to follow in regard to the 
recommendations adopted by International Labour Conference. 

The Bombay Government approved of the suggestion of the Legal Education 
Committee for the establishment of a full time Law College in Bombay. 

The Congress participation in the work of the Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committee to be decided at a meeting of the Congress Workers in the State. 

10th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose urged mass contact with Moslems and scheduled 
castes in addressing the annual meeting of the Bengal Provincial Committee. 

The Nizam’s Government issued a communique deploring oommunal riots at 
Hyderabad. 

The Orissa Secretariat Reorganization Committee’s report was submitted to the 
Government with the observations : U A Secretary’s work under Provinoial Autonomy 
throws a greater responsibility upon him than he had under the old constitution ; 
for the Minister to whom he tenders advioe is entitled to rely upon him 
^absolutely for his knowledge of the rules and existing practice and procedure, and 
for the knowledge which comes from administrative experience, whereas under 
the old constitution the Secretary was dealing with a superior who, very often, 
had a greater administrative experienoe and a greater knowledge of the rules 
and procedure, than the Secretary himself”. 

Ip the, Central Assembly, a compromise between the Congress, Group and the 

’ (Goyernment arrived at regarding the further progress of the Finance Member’s 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill. 

, Mahatma Gandhi and Sir K. Nazimuddin met again in Calcutta to disouss ways 
and means of accelerating the release of politicals. 

Iltk As a result of a compromise between the Opposition, In the Central Assembly, 
and the Finanoe Member, the Income-Tax Amendment Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 

The Bengal Government’s plans for the rehabilitation of the Co-operative move- 
ment In the province were outlined by Mr. M. B. Mulliok. 

0. E. The Viceroy gave his assent to Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the ohilA 
Marriage Restraint Act. 

12th. The Central Assembly agreed to the Finance Member’s motion for reference 
of the Income-tax Amendment Bill to a Select Committee and adjourned sink die, 
Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru, in a statement, condemned exaggerated reports of the 
oommunal tension in Allahabad. 

Mahatma Gandhi left Calcutta for Delhi to meet the Vioeroy. Mahatmajt 
issued a statement on the efforts for the release of political prisoners. **1 have 
now to write a letter to Sir K Nazimuddin summarising my suggestions, 
which, I am assured, will be considered by the Government as speedily as possible 
and definite decisions taken, a process, which it is expected, will be completed 
within one month. It is hoped, however, that decisions may be taken much 
earlier and if it beoomes necessary for me to return to Galoutta 1 shall do so 
Without hesitation, provided, of course, my health permits. 
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14th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose appealed to Moslems to join the Congress, in 

addressing a meeting at Contal. 

A Gazettee of Inala extraordinary announced the restoration of some of the 
demands refused by the Central Assembly. 

Mr. Jawharlai Nehru, in a statement, at Allahabad, deprecated repeated Klsan 
demonstrations, as, he said, they were being made cheap and rldionlons. 

15th. His Exoellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mahatma Gandhi, whioh 
lasted for over 1 and a half hours. At the conclusion of the interview the following 
communique was issued : “Towards the end of March, H. E. the Viceroy wrote 

to Mr. Gandhi to say that it would give him pleasure to renew their acquaintance 

before H. E. moved to Simla, and suggesting that It might be convenient for 
Mr. Gandhi to pay him a visit if he could pass through Delhi on his way from 
Calcutta. His Exoellenoy added that he had no special business to discuss with 
Mr. Ga ldhi, but would welcome an opportunity of seeing him again. 

16th. The Committee appolned in the United Provinces to inquire into the Working 
of the local bodies, proposed drastric changes In their administration. 

The Political Affairs Committee of Mysore held their inaugural session. 

A joint session of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade 
Union Federation held at Nagpur. A resolution on unity was passed. 

The President of the Beugal and Assam Lawyers’ conferanoe In his address 
criticised the rules regarding recruitment of judicial officers. 

17th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All India Moslem League, In his address at a 
special session of the League in Calcutta, appealed to both communities to realize 
their moral obligations to each other. 

Five persons were killed and 70 injured in a communal riot which broke out 
in Bombay. 

18th. “India was most probably heading towards a ^population record, but not to- 
wards a crisis”, declared the Director of the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta, addressing a conference in Bombay. 

A resolution on the Sahidganj mosque dispute had an easy passage at the 
Moslem League’s sitting in Calcutta, the Punjab Ministry being given full authority 
to bring about a settlement with tho Sikhs. 

19th. Reference to the working of provincial autonomy and the proposed AH 
India Federation was made by the Viceroy in replying to the Peshawar Muni- 
cipality’s address of welcome. His Excellency remarked, “on a broad view, we 
can claim that the first year of provincial legislatures have shown imagination 
and responsibility In a nigh degree”. 

40 out of 41 political prisoners released In Bihar. 

A “Council of Action” consisting of seven of the leading taluqdars of Oudh 
formed to aot on their behalf in regard to the Government’s land revenue 
and rent proposals. 

20th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Issued a statement on agrarian reform In the U. P. 
in whioh he oommented on the abandonment of the proposod Eisan demonstra- 
tion In Lucknow. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the Agricultural Iuoome-Tax Bill was vehemently 
opposed by some members. 

In the U. P. Assembly, on a point of order raised over the Introduction of the 
Tenancy Bill, the Speaker consulted the Governor regarding the question of his 
sanction to the measure. 

Sir Henry Oraik, Governor of the Punjab, addressing the Indian Chamber of 
Commeroe at Lahore defended the rupee sterling ratio. 

2 1st Two persons believed to have been killed and 50 injured as the result of 
Frenoh Indian troops opening fire on a mob of strikers near Pondichery. 

In the U, P. Assembly, there was a lively debate on the Non-offioial Members’ 
Emoluments Bill. 

There was an agreement In Allahabad, between the authorities and the Moslems 
regarding the observanoe of the Ohehlum oeremony. 

Heath of Sir Mahomed Iqbal, the famous poet* 

8 
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Mahatma Gandhi, opening the Vidva Mandir School at Wardha. said that while 
Herr Hitler was achieving his goal through the sword, he was doing so through 
peaoe. 

At Kohat, H. E. the Yioeroy, replying to joint address by the District Board 
and the Municipality, expressed appreciation of the marked interest of the Fron- 
tier Ministry In education. 

22nd. In Luoknow, two persons were killed and 28 injured in a Shla-Sunnl dash. 

In Delhi, a olash occurred between the Polioe and the Shias and about 24 persons 
were injured. 

In Lahore, twenty thousand Moslems prayed at the graveside of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal who was interred In a grassy plot beside the historic building of the 
Badsahi mosque. 

The existing concession to the glass manufacturing industry by way of a rebate 
duty on imported Soda ash extended for two years according to the Government 
of India resolution. 

23rd. His Exoellenoy the Vioeroy emphasized the need for cheap eleotrioity rates 
when he opened the Malakand Hyaro-eleotrio Scheme in the N. W.»F. Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, enjoined upon Oongross ministers 
strict observance of moral principles in the discharge of their duty. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, in the debate on the Education Bill, the 
House carried an amendment unanimously urging the appointment of men with 
educational experience on school boards. 

In Allahabad, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru advised Kisaus not to place any obstacle 
In the way of the smooth working of the Congress ministries. 

24th. Lord Lothian concluded a series of articles entitled “New India” appearing in 
the “Observer”. He remarked, “India is now strongly nationalist but she has 
yet to aohieve that inner unity in spirit and language and mental confidence among 
her communities, States and provinces to enable her to stand firmly on her 
own legs.” 

The Bihar Premier stated at Patna that the zamlndars had fallen from their 
Ideal and quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s view that they should act like trustees of 
their property. 

The Bengal Hinda Sabha, at their meeting in Calcutta, appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi not to conclude his negotiations with Mr. Jinuah without consulting the 
nou-Congress political organizations. 

The U. P. Government issued a notification dealing with a report of the Oawn- 
pore Labour Inquiry Committee for eliciting publio opinion. 

Mahatma Gandhi attended the meeting of the All India Education Board and 
explained the fnndamental principle of Basic Education, designed to solve all 
present evils In India. Its foundations, he said, were truth and non-violenoe. 
Indian civilization. being essentially a rural civilization, Basio Eduoation aimed at 
the revival of rural civilization through village handicrafts. 

25th. In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier made a statement threatening to take 
severe action against persons irrespective of their status and the prospect of ,the 
imposition of punitive polioe. 

In the Binar Assembly, Moslem members vehemently opposed the principle of 
taxing Moslem charitable properties, when the House resumed discussion of the 
Agricultural Inoome-Tax Bill 

Some troops moved to Sikar, near Jaipur, where the Rao Raja remained 
entrenched in bis fort. 

25th. A oampaign against mass Illiteracy Inaugurated in Bihar. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Prohibition Bill. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s efforts to find a solution of the question of the 
Congress flag vs. the “Red” flag proved to be successful. All were agreed that there 
should be one flag, and that no flag which was a rival to the Congress flag should 
be patronized by the members of the “Kisan” Sabha. 

About 500 Moslem women were present at a meeting of the provincial branoh 
of the All India Moslem Ladies’ Conference in Calcutta. 
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27th. The Federal Court of India likely to register its first case on a reference now 
under contemplation, about the aot • passed by the C. P. Legislature imposing 
a tax on the sale of petrol. 

la the U. P. Assembly, the Speaker gave his ruling that a Minister had the 
absolute disoretion on the matter of replying to questions. 

The Bihar Assembly disoussed the Moneylenders’ Bill whioh aimed at generally 
giving relief to rural debtors. 

The Bombay Government derided? to restriot the scope of the City Police Aot 
Amendment Bill to deal with oommunal disturbances. 

28lh. Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Mr. dinnah at Bombay regarding the 
oommunal question. A joint statement was issued : “we had three hours’ friendly 
conversation over the Hindu Muslims question, and the matter will be pursued 
further.” 

The Mysore Government issued a communique giving a detailed aooount of the 
rioting on April i5, at Viduraswatham. 

29th. In Orissa, a constitutional crisis apprehended over the question of appointment 
of Mr. J. R. Dain as the aoting Governor. Mahatma Gandhi, in his statement re : 
the appointment, said : “The whole of the sting lies in a subordinate officer be* 
coming the acting Governor of the Province, with whom the Ministers are 
expeoted to work and almost daily submit documents for his signature and have 
him to preside at their meetings. It is unbecoming and reduoes autonomy to a 
faroe”. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Bombay re : Mysore riots. He said : 
“I Buggest that the best and only remedy for i m Maharaja and his advisers is to 
divest the Government of its autocraoy and make popular representatives respon- 
sible for the administration in Mysore”. 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. 8ubhas Chandra Bose, to proceed to Bombay to 
oontinue the talks on oommunal issue with Mr. Jinnah. 

30th. Following the settlement of the dispute between the Rao Raja of Sikar and 
the Maharaja of Jaipur through the personal intervention of Mr. A. C. Lothian, 
Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana States, Sikar was rapidly returning to 
normal. The terras of the settlement inoluded the cancellation of the visit whioh 
was the immediate oause of the trouble. Others included the calling off of the 
strike at Sikar and the departure of Rao Raja to Ajmer aud thence to Jaipur. 

A final attempt was made by His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Hubbaok, 
to persuade the Ministry not to precipitate a crisis over the appointment of Mr. 
J. R. Dain as aoting Governor oi the Province. 

The President of the Indian Roads and Transport Development Association re- 
ferred to railroad rivalry, in reviewing the Association’s activities at its annual 
meeting. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a press statement commented on the “failure” of the 
League of Nations to avert wars and to “check” the aggressor and protect the law- 
abiding among the nations. He further said : “A great country like India and an 
organization like the Indian National Congress must neoessarily, at any time, pay 
attention to the international affairs and lay down their policy in regard to them”. 

In the Bihar Assembly, a compromise brought about between the Government 
and the Moslems by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on the question of wakfs of a pri- 
vate nature, when the Agrioultural Income-Tax Bill was being disoussed. 


MAY 1938 

Chief Events : — The constitutional crisis in Orissa over the 
appointment of Governor continued — Mahatma's extensive tour in the 
Frontier Province preaching non-violence — Flag controversy and 
Police firing in the Mysore State — Jinnah-Bose talks in Bombay on 
Communal Unity — Paralysing Mill Strike in Cawnpore. 

1st. The Congress Party in the Orissa Assembly passed a resolution asking the 
Ministry to resign if the appointment of Mr. * J. R. Dain, as acting Governor 
was not ooncelled. 
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The Hao Raja of Sikar arrived in Jaipur and called on His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

Proposals to regulate child labour in workshops expected to be formulated out 
of the replies received from the Provincial Governments and other interested bodies 
to the Government of India's oircular letter on the subject. 

Dr. Byed Mahmud. Education and Development Minister, Bihar, in opening a 
Conference of officials and non-officials said, “of the fundamental problems on 
the solution of which depends the agricultural prosperity of our province, the 
problems of fuel, fodder, fragmentation and finance appear to me to be basic ones”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, on arrival at Nowshera, 85 miles from Peshawar, was acoord- 
ed a magnifioent reception by Khan Abdul Gbaifar Khan and the Red Shirts. 

2nd. The Orissa Premier announoed that the Orissa 'ministry had decided to resign 
on the acting Governorship issue. 

The Bombay Assembly passed all the three readings of the Bill to amend the 
Races Licensing Aot. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted an amendment to the Agricultural inoomo-tax Bill 
according to which ail trusts and endowments, whether Hindu or Moslem, for 
publio purposes shall be exempted from the tax. In the oase of Wakf- 
ul-Alaulad, the inoome of the beneficiaries is to be taxed, the tax being realized 
from the trustee. 

The Bihar Premier made an important statement in t*>e Assembly enunciating 
the principles governing appointment to public services in the province. The 
statement was made in response to a demand for representation of Chota Nagpur 
in the services. 

The Orissa Assembly met to consider the Orissa Tenanoy Act (Amendment) Bill. 

The Premier, addressing a Bihar Polioe Conference, said that it was necessary 
for the foroe to have no part in politics. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Primary Education Act. 

The Chief Secretary of the Travancore Government and leader of the Deputation 
to the Commerce Member of the India Government urged the need for raising the 
imp ort duty on copra from Ceylon for the protection of oocoanut industry of 

3rd. The Orissa Assembly passed the Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. 

4U». Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with H. E. the Governor of the Frontier 
Province at Peshawar. 

The Ministerial crisis in Orissa averted by the decision of Sir John Hubback to 
cancel his leave. Satisfaction provided all over India over the successful 
solution of the crisis. 

In the Bihar Asemblv, the evils of the dowry system were emphasized by 
several speakers when toe Behar Dowry Restraint Bill introduced to eradicate the 
undesirable practfoe. 

More amenities for political prisoners were proposed by the U. P. Jails Reforms 
Committee in its report. Among other things the Committee suggested that all poli- 
tical prisoners should be concentrated In one or more jails and that there should 
be freedom of association for political pisoners amongst themselves, a daily paper 
of their own ohoioe should be provided at the cost of the Government and any 
other magazines and books allowed at their own cost. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to an address of welcome at Peshawar, paid a tri- 
bute to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan as the man who had taught non-violenoe to 
the Pathans. 

5th. An extraordinarily large number (13,236) of Indian labourers returned home 
from Malaya— 4940 were repatriated. 

In the Bihar Counoil, the Prohibition Bill as passed by the Lower House was 
taken up for consideration clause by clanse. 

Mahatma Gandhi visited the Khyber Pass on a tour of the Frontier— he was 
greeted by the Afridis. 

The Mysore Government defined their attitude to other than State flags and 
emblems. An offioial communique declared that the Mysore Government had no 
wish to interfere with the use of any colours, flag or other emblem used 
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either to iodioate in a peaceful and unprovocative manner political opinions or 
proposals intended for tne good of the subjects of the State, so long as those 
were not incompatible with loyalty to the Ruler and were advocated in a 
peaceful and loyal manner. 

6th. The Bihar Assembly passed a resolution opposing the Federal Scheme 
for India. 

Mahatma Gandhi left Peshawar on a two days’ tour of the Frontier villages.* 

At a Bombay meeting of the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion, the Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. Q. Kher advised the Anglo-Indians not to 
cast longing glances at the West, but to throw themselves heart and soul into 
the life ana movement around them. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his Frontier tour, addressed a gathering of 
women whom he exhorted to take part in the freedom movement. 

7th. Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel met the Dewan of Mysore with a view to arriving 
at a ^settlement between the State Congress and the Government — the flag 
controversy! among the issues raised 

Twenty thousand Pathans heard Mahatma Gandhi in pin-drop silence when he 
expounded at Mardan his creed of non-violence and praised the Khudai Khidraat- 
gars, or Servants of God, men who under the ^leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the Premier’s brother, spread the message of the Congress in the 
Frontier Provinces. 

The Employers’ Association appointed a sub-oommitee to examine the report 
of the Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee on the textile dispute in that city. 

8th. Presiding at the Jaipur State Subjects’ Conference, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj expressed 
the Congress attitude towards Indian States. 

Mahatma Gandhi concluded his tour of the Frontier. The flag controversy came 
to an end in Mysore. 

9th. Sardar Patel addressed a meeting In Bangalore and explained why the activities 
of the All-India and State Congress organizations must be different. 

In the U. P. Council, a Minister opposed his own parliamentary secretary on 
an offioial motion pleading for the ban on seditious speeches in the House. 

10th. The Indo-British trade negotiations started at Delhi, 

The Bihar Assembly referred the Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the liberal leader, warned the British Government from 
Bombay that Indian public opinion was not going to rest over the question of the 
I. C. S. Governors. 

A Committee to be appointed by the Bengal Government to examine the records 
of political prisoners and to forward their view as to who should be released before 
the expiry of their term of imprisonment. 

The Premiers of the Congross provinces and members of the Congress Working 
Committee with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose In the Chair met at Bombay for Im- 
portant discussions re : revision of the rupee ratio for increasing the purchasing 
power of the masses. 

11th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the Moslem League had five hours’ discussion at Bombay over the communal 
question. According to a joint statement issued by them to the Press the discus- 
sion was “friendly”. 

The U. P. Ednoation Minister at a village conference in Benares district declared 
that the Congress Government had no desire to end the Zamindari system. 

Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru declared : “Unless and until full control is transferred to 
the public we oan not solve the difficulties of the problems faoing us”, inaugurat- 
ing the Mahakoshal Provincial Conference at Kareh. 

A Mysore communique repudiated the suggestion that proper oare was not taken 
of the injured on April 25. 

12th. The Presidents of the Congress and the Moslem League resumed the discussion 
on the communal question at Bombay. 

The Sub-committee of the non-offioial Indian advisers met the Lancashire Delega- 
tion. The fixing of a ratio between Lancashire’s intake of cotton and India’s import 
of Lancashire textiles was the main subject of discussion. 
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w Civil Liberties” was the subject discussed by the Premier’s Conference at Bombay. 

The Secretary of the Zanzibar Indian Association thanked India for the stand m 
the clove dispute in a letter to the Congress in whioh he gave details of the 
agreement between Indians and the Zanzibar Government. 

In the Bihar Council, a statement was made on behalf of the Government, 
refuting oertain Press allegations regarding the curtailment of civil liberties of 
Moslems. 

13th. The Employers’ Association of Northern India informed the U. P. Govt., 
that the employers were unable to aocept the findings and recommendations of 
the Oawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee. 

In Bombay, decisions involving the introduction of the Wardha Education 
Scheme in all the seven Congress provinces, were reached at a conference of the 
seven Congress Premiers and representatives of the Hindustani Talim Bangh 
(the authors of the scheme). 

14th. Swaml Sahajananda Saraswati described the relation between the Kisan 
Sabbas and the Congress in his presidential address at the All India Kisan 
Conference at Comilia. 

The Congress leaders drafted a memorandum in reply to Mr. Jinnah’s point 
in connexion with the communal talks, and the Congress President took it to Mr. 
Jinnah when the talks were resumed— Mr. Jinnah to consult his colleagues 
regarding the Congress offer to a settlement. 

The Faridpur District Moslem Conference passed a resolution expressing 
concern at the delay in His Excellenoy the Governor’s assent to the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, and satisfaction at the Premier’s and some of his 
colleagues’ decision to resign in case of assent being withdrawn. 

ISth. The Labour Sub-committee of the A. I. C. C. whioh met at Bombay reviewed 
the labour situation in the country and suggested adoption of a uniform labour 
policy by the Congress Governments. 

16th. The Congress Working Committee in Bombay passed a resolution welcoming 
the formation of independent organisations for prosecuting the national struggle 
in the States but stating that it was undesirable to have the word “Congress” in 
the name of those organisations. 

In Cawnpore, 25,000 mill-hands went on strike. 

The Working Committee decided not to permit the Madras Speaker to resign, 
not to allow the Andhra Congressmen to lead a deputation to England on the 
separate province demand and left the C. P. Ministerial differences to be resolved 
at a meeting of the Congress Party in C. P. 

17th. Optimism at the future of the Rotary movement and a belief that it can play 
an important part in establishing peace and goodwill among mankind were ex- 
pressed by Mr. C. Warren Boulton, addressing the Calcutta Rotary Club. 

The Bihar Retrenchment Committee made recommendation for reducing the 
expenditure of the Judicial Department. 

The Congress Working ICommittee decided to expel Mr. S. C. Mitra. Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Legislative Council, from the Congress, as a disciplinary 
measure. 

A deputation of Cawnpore mill workers proceeded to Lucknow to request the 
Premier to intervene. 

18th. The strike in the Cawnpore mills complete : almost the entire textile industry 
paralysed : the strikers were peaoeful. 

The searoh for a formula at the Indo-British trade talks at Simla on Cotton 
offtake and tariff redaction continued. 

The Congress Working Committee discnssed Mysore and Sikar affairs. 

Sardar Patel said in a statement that the ban on doves could only be lifted, only 
after the Colonial office ratified the Zanzibar Agreement. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee ratified the Mysore settlement on firing in 
the Mysore State and hoped that the Maharaja snonld establish a responsible 
Government in his State. 

The Working Committee called on Mr. Sharif, Law Minister of C. P., to resign. 

The Cawnpore strike situation was peaceful, although the strikers were picketing 
the mill area vigorously. The strike was confined to the textile mills. 
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Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose, addressing a meeting of the Indian and European 
Progressive Groups, declared, “The Congress attitade towards the Federation can 
be summed up as one of uncompromising hostility”. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi had a talk with Mr. Jinnah in Bombay. 

Several members of the Bihar Council coalition Party were likely to resign 
from the party due to differences between them and tne rest of the group on 
the question of the Congress Zamindarl agreement over the Bihar Agricultural 
Income-Tax Bill. 

The Cawnpore strike situation remained unaltered. Looal Congressmen were 
actively concerting measures to relieve the distress of the strikers. 

2 1st. The U. P. Council passed the Stamp Duty Bill. 

With a sixth of its population idle, Cawnpore passed one of the quietest -weeks 
in its turbulent history of industrial and communal strife. 

22nd. The Congress President sent a message to the Orissa Political Conference for 
unity among Congressmen. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee appealed to Cawnpore employers to 
abide by the Government’s deoision on the labour inquiry report. 

Tne need for funds for Compulsory Primary Education stressed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Assam Valley Division in his report on primary education under 
local boards for 1936—37. 

Sardar Patel announced the formal withdrawal of the clove boycott and picket- 
ing, following the approval of the Zanzibar dove agreement by the colonial office. 

23rd. The Orissa Political Conference passed a resolution protesting against keeping 
in abeyanoe the Madras Estates Land Act (Orissa) Amendment Bill, and request- 
ing the Governor General to give his assent to the Bill. 

The U. P. Council amended a Bill passed by the Lower House— the Bill in 
question referred to the emoluments of the members. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee issued statement clarifying the rela- 
tions between Kish an Sabhas and the Congress. 

24th. The Orissa Government decided to fight the opium evil. 

Addressing a meeting of Bengalis at Jamshedpur, Mr. P. R. Das challenged the 
legality of the demand for domicile certificates. 

Picketing in front of the Cawnpore mills intensified. 

In Lucknow, the attitude of the Congress to peasants’ organizations in the 
United Provinces was defined In a statement issued by the Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. — It was drafted by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. 

The Employers’ Association of Cawnpore denied that they declared a lock-out 
and expressed readiness to consider any “practical proposition’* to bring 
about co-operation between employers and workers. 

The breakdown in the cotton parleys at Simla, was the subject of questions in 
the House of Commons. 

25th. The differences in the Oontral Provinces Cabinet made up : the Premier and 
other five Ministers agreed to work together in a “spirit of oomradeship”. 

The Indian non-official advisers’ report on the cotton negotiations was discussed 
at a meeting of the Viceroy’s Executive Counoil, 

47 pioketers were arrested in Cawnpore. The strikers were firm, and the looal 
Congress Committee actively supported the workers. 

26th. Replying to a question in the Bihar Oounoil, the Premier stated that domicile 
oertifioates were in the Interest of the Bengali community. 

In the oonrse of the talk3 between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. Jinnah insisted that the preamble was to state olearly that the Congress on 
behalf of the Hlndns entered into an agreement with the League representing the 
Muslims. 

Women plokets were employed at mill gates at Cawnpore on behalf of strikers. 

The Jaipnr Government appointed a commission to investigate the oauses of the 
situation in Sikar and to suggest appropriate measures to remedy it. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry sent a represent- 
ation to the Government of India regarding oertain difficulties of Indian insurance 
firms in Burma. 
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28th. Picketing at Cawnpore mills Intensified. 

A disturbance between Hindus and Moslems occurred at Allahabad ovor hoisting 
of Congress and Moslem League flags. 

Addressing a meeting in London, Mr. Bhulabhal Desal deplored the slow pro- 
gress of Army Indianisation and said that until this was effected, self-rule would 
be in name only. 

The Government, In a communique on the strike situation in Lucknow, empha- 
sised Its peaceful character. 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas denied that the miil-ownors wero responsible for 
the breakdown of the cotton talks at Simla. 

The Leader of the Lancashire trade delegation issued a statement clearing up 
misapprehension about their position. 

The Hindu Mahasabha challenged the claim of the Congress in connexion with 
the settlement of the communal question. 

29th. The Tezpur Congress Committee proposed to take up a schemo for educating 
youths in rural economy. 

*Dudh Zamlndars to start a civil disobedience campaign if the U. P. Tonaucy Bill 
were passed in its unmodified form. 

A select committee of the Mysore Legislature considered a Bill regulating insu- 
rance business drafted on the lines of the British India Act. 

The Federal Court to have its first case : The Governor General roferred the 
C. P. Petrol Sales Tax Act to the Court for its opinion ou the competence of the 
Provincial Legislature to levy the tax. 

30th. The Bihar Legislator’s Bill Introduced by the Promior In the Assembly, pro- 
vided for a salary of Rs. 75 per month to members. 

3 lit. The Government of India decided, with the full approval of tho Government 
of Madras, to prohibit assisted emigration to Malaya and asked the Malayan 
Government to repatriate surplus Indian labour there. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared at a meeting in Bombay : “Let not Lord Zetland 
and the British Cabinet have any illusions about the Congress attitude towards 
the Federal Scheme ; if there is one subject on which tho entire country is united, 
it is the opposition to the Scheme.” 

The first open sitting of the Federal Court was held In the Chamber of Princes 
in New Delhi when the Court considered a reference made to it by tho Governor- 
General relating to a new C. P. and Berar Taxation Act. 

The Bihar Legislative Assembly passed an amendment to tho Bihar Prohibition 
Act allowing Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches to brew, possess or use wine 
during their religious services. 


JUNE-1938 

Chief Events : — The Cawnpur Mill Strike continued — Labour Strike 
at Haripura and Kulti in Bengal — Prohibition inaugurated in Ahmeda- 
bad— Government of India's decision not to alter the rupee ratio — Re- 
signation and reconstitution of Bengal Cabinet by Mr. Fazlul Haq with 
the omission of Mr. Nausher Ali— The Travancore National and Quilon 
Bank suspended business. 

1st ; Picketing in commotion with the general strike In Cawnpore directed against 
the clerks employed by the various mills. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce drew the attention of the Bengal 
Government to the serious situation arising out of the unprecedented fall in the 
price of rice and paddy. 

The Deputy Commissioner of the Khasl and Jainta Hills, Assam issued an exe- 
cutive order relating to measures for dealing with the usuary evil. 

The Assam Education Minister addressed a publlo meeting at Shillong on his 
scheme of edaoational reconstruction. 
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The Bihar Council passed the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill and the Members’ 
Salaries Bill, as modified by the Select Committee. 

The first interim report of the Orissa Retrenchment Committee, appointed by the 
Orissa Government to consider and make lecommeudations for the reduction of 
expenditure, made available. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, in the course of a message on the Cawnpore strike, said 
that millownors must change their attitude to workers and advised them to accept 
the Labour Enquiry Committee’s recommendations. 

If tho Zamindars invited a conflict on the U. P. Tonancy Bill, they would have to 
struggle even to retain a semblance of Zamindari system, declared Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in an interview on the speeches in the Zamindars’ Conference at Lucknow. 

2nd. In the Bihar Assembly, a resolution was passed for tho appointment of a 
Standing Committee of the Bihar legislature to advise the Government in connec- 
tion with its grid electrification scheme. 

The All-India Congress Socialist Party’s Executive Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion “viewing with alarm” a suggestion made by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ia connec- 
tion with tho Federal Scheme. 

Sixteen women were appointed to help the Cawnporo Police In their policing 
work in tho mill aroa. 

The Under Secretary of State for India stated in the House of Commons that 
no date had yet been fixed for the inauguration of Federation. 

“Curfew” order onforced in Lucknow, due to the strained relations of shias 
and sunuis. 

3rd. The U. P. Cabinet considered issues relating to the Cawnpore labour dispute. 
Ministerial quarters felt that the original attitude of the employers had already 
undergone a obango for the better as indicated by their desire to submit the 
matter to arbitration. 

4th. The labour situation in tho Tlaripnra and Kulti woiks of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company In Bengal stated to he critical. 

The Council of the Moslem League discussed the Congress memorandum regard- 
ing the communal peace teims, and authorized Mr. Jinnah to send a reply to the 
Congress President. 

Iu the United Provinces, an interesting political development was tho effort 
made by the Government to secure the support of tho small Zamindars. 

5th. The Government of India, Education Department, asked provincial Governments 
for their views on the resolutions passod by the Central Advisory Board of 
Eduoation at Its meeting in Delhi on January, 1938. 

A feeling of resentment and indignation prevailed amongst the Zamindars of 
Oudh over the statement issued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Orissa Chamber of Commerce stioDgly criticised tho Orissa Factories Bill. 

6th. The Maharaja of Bikaner addrossing a Committee of the Princes’ Chamber at 
Bombay spoke on tho need of more co-operation among the Princely ordor. 

The request of Calcutta Coiporation for the grant of facilities for military 
Training for the City’s ratepayers was rejected by the Government of India as 
impracticable. 

Cawnpore millownors wanted a judicial tribunal to inquire into tho labour dis- 
pute in that City. 

The Punjab Premier, at a function in Bombay, spoke on the subjeot of separate 
party or communal flags in India. 

A Bombay Government Communique warned tho local authoiities that their 
grants-in-aid would be penalised if children were refused admission into schools 
on grounds of caste. 

7th. A deputation of tho strikers at Cawnpore to wait on the U. P. Premier to 
acquaint him with the conditions under which they could resume work. 
Smartly dressed women police made their appearance near the mills in Cawnpore 
where the strike situation remained the same. 

The Government of India’s decision to maintain the present exchange value of 
the rupee welcomed iu banking circles ascloaring the air and stabilizing condi- 
tions. Commenting, Mr. Subash Chandra Bose said that countrywide agitation 

4 
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was necessary to make the Government aooede to the demand for a lower rupee 
ratio. 

More than 1000 workmen, engaged in the construction of the plant buildings 
of the Bengal Steel Corporation at Haripura, joined the strikers at Kulti. 

8th. Negotiations held between some Indian States and certain Cawnpore mill-owners 
for the shifting of cotton mills from Cawnpote to the States. 

The U. P. Government decided to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
conditions of the tenantry on Government-owned estates. 

9th. The meeting of the Chamber of Princes’ Reorgnization Committee discussed 
the sub-committee’s report on the scheme for the constitution of a committee to 
deal with matters relating to the proposed All India Federation. 

The Employers’ Association decided not to discuss the 15 demands of the 
strikers of the Cooper Allen Mills In Cawnpore until the men had resumed work. 

10th. The Government of Bombay created an Industrial Advisory Board to advise 
them on all schemes and proposals relating to industrial development. 

11th. India’s greetings on the occasion of His Majesty’s birthday were conveyed 
by the Viceroy in a special cable. 

Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a meeting at Chittagong, made an 
appeal to youths to shun violent methods and strengthen the Congress in 
its work for the attainment of Swaraj. The Congress President in this 
connexion referred to the success of the non-violeut movement in the 
North Western Frontier Province. 

The TJ. P. Government decided on the question of the Status and 
duties of parliamentary secretaries, In the light of the experience gained 

in the province and in other provinces in India and also in the light of 
practice prevalent in the United Kingdom. 

The Cawnpore mill strike continued its fourth week. 

The Reorganization Committee of the Chamber of Princes decided to 
constitute a committee to deal with matters of common interest to the 
Indian States as regards Federation. 

12th. The Re-organization Committee of the Chamber of Princes again 

discussed the reforms necessary to make all the States beoome members of the 
Chamber. 

The gates of the Sikar city were opened and normal conditions were restored . 

India’s scientists to be officially represented for the first time at the annual 
meeting of the British Association to be held in Cambridge in August. 

“China Day” was observed in Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Nagpur and other import- 
ant places — there were meetings in various places. 

13th. Several important resolutions were passed by the Reorgnization Committee of 
the Chamber of Prinoes relating to certain Chamber reforms. 

The Secretary of the Appointment’s Board, Calcutta University in his report 
on the first year’s working of the Board, said : “The impression that Bengalis are 
unsuitable for business careers is not a correct one”. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce urged Government Intervention in 
the dispute between the mills regarding a scheme of restriction for jute 
manufactures. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking at Comilla, refuted the allegation that the 
Congress was oposed to the Bengal Ministry because it consisted mostly of 
Mahomedans. 

Mr. Subhas Bose, in an interview at Fen! (Bengal), regarding the release of 
political prisoners, pleaded for patience as negotiations were going on between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Bengal Government. 

14th. Strong criticism of the existing legislature for the protection of ohildren was 
made by Mrs. Marion Barwell at a meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council 
of Women. 

13th. Mr. Aftab Ali, President of the Indian Seamen’s Union and 15 others 
surrendered before a deputy magistrate of Ali pore, iu pursuance of a warrant 
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issued against them in connection with the proceedings started against them 
on a police report. 

The text of the Qandhi-Jinnah correspondence as well as the Jinnah-Nehru 
correspondence released. 

16th. The Managing Committee of the Employers’ Association considered the Govern- 
ment resolution on the Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee’s report. 

The Cawnpur City Congress Committee adopted a resolution expressing satisfac- 
tion at the Government resolution on the Labour Inquiry Committee’s report. 
The Congress Committee was of the opinion that while the strikers’ central 
committee had immediately accepted the Government’s decision, the employers 
bv adopting dilatory tactics, were committing a great mistake. If, in consequence 
of the employers’ attitude, any breaches of the peace took place, the City Congress 
Committee would hold the employers responsible. 

17th, The Maharaja of Cochin inaugurated the new Constitution of the State at a 
darbar at Ernakulam. His Higeness declared at the Durbar : “It is a genuine 
desire to share my authority with my people that has prompted me to take this 
step. The faith that underlies my action is that though I have sacrificed my 
power I shall be more than compensated by the devotion of my people.” 

The C. P. Government accepted the recommendations of the Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee for a 60 p. c. restoration in the wage cuts of the textile 
workers. 

A warning of the consequences of continued industrial trouble was given by 
Mr. A. R. Dalai in his presidential address at the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

18th. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Bihar Minister, invited Provincial Ministers for industries 
to a conference which he proposed to hold in Simla next. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the ‘Harijan,’ suggested a scheme 
for a voluntary “Peace Brigade”, for dealing with communal and 'other riots. 

20th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Subhas Bose called to Wardha te decide upon 
a reply to Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, addressing the Punjab Assembly, praised 
it for the spirit of harmony prevailing on communal issues. 

Mr. E. I. Boag appointed to act as Governor of Orissa during the absence on 
leave of Sir John Hubback. 

At the annual conference of the Institute of Railway Accountants and Auditors, 
various subjects relating to railway finance were discussed. 

According to a Government of India report, no fewer than 8,982,000 working 
days were lost to India last year owing to industrial disputes and strikes. 

The Sheriff of Bombay, Mr. Mahamedbhoy J. K. Rowji, in a statement disputed 
Mr. Jinnah’s claim that the League was the sole representative of the Muslims. 

21st. The Employers’ Association proposed to open the Mills at Cawnpore: the end 
of the strike in sight. 

The changes effeoted in the railway accounts system were discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Railway Accountants and Auditors. 

Id the Punjab Assembly, the Punjab Laud Alienation Bill was passed. 

A deputation of Cawnpore employers left for Nainital to discuss the strike with 
the Government. It was understood that they would accept the Government’s 
plan if an assurance was given that there would bo no lightening strikes in future. 

22nd. A meeting of the Council Ministers in Bengal, H. E. the Governor presiding, 
discussed the Fazlul Huq-Nausher Ali impasse. 

The Bengal Ministry having resigned, Mr. Fazlul Huq formed a new Cabinet 
in which all his former colleagues were included, with the exception of Mr. 
Nausher Ali. 

The Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association at a special meeting in 
Calcutta, predicted an early end of the depression surrounding the jute industry in 
Bengal. 

23rd. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, resigned the leadership of the 
Caloutta Congress Municipal Party as well as the Aldermanship of the Corporation. 
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H. E. Lord Brabourne left Calcutta for Simla to take over the office of the 
Governor-General. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation in Bombay called for changes in 
the Federal Scheme. 

The reconstituted Bengal Ministry took their oaths of office at Government 
House, Caloutta. 

Congress opinion in the Jinnah-Bose talks was that the matter was one for 
consideration by the Congress Working Committee and should not be left to the 
deoision of a few leaders. 

24th. Discussions at Shegaon between Mahatma Gaudhi and several Congress leaders 
were mainly devoted to the negotiations for a communal settlement and the 
Bengal prisoners’ problem. 

A “Kisan” rally was staged in every district town of the United Provinces. 

The Labour Federation at Kulti rejected the managing agents’ offer to submit 
the dispute to independent arbitration. 

Mr. Subhas Bose and other leaders had discussions at Wardha with Mahatma 
Gandhi on the Congress League negotiations. 

25th. Lord Linlithgow left Bombay for England ; Lord Brabourne became Viceroy 
of India and Sir Robert Reid and Mir. G. P. llogg acting Governors of Bengal 
and Assam, respectively. 

Nearly 120 men were arrested at Cawnpore, but the majority of thorn were 
later released when two Indian millowners were held up by pickets, as they were 
coming out of the mill gates. 

Tributos to the services of Bankim Cliandra Chatter jee, the composer of Bandc 
Mataram , were paid at the novelist’s birth centenary celebrations In Calcutta. 

26th. An agreement reached between the employers and the U. P. Cabinet over 
the settlement of the Cawnpore Strike. 

The President of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting 
held in Calcutta, said that the preliminary requisite for the solution of labour 
probloms in India, was a sound development of indigenous industries. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce addressed the Government of India regarding 
the exchange value of the rupee. 

The Bihar Education Minister appealed to students to work for the literacy 
drive in villages, 

27th. There were two strikes in Karachi, the one by the warehouse and transport 
workers being called off after some of their demands has been conceded. 

Iu the Bihar Assembly, the Bakasht Lands Restoration and Reduction of Arrears 
of Rent Bill was postponed owing to differences among the Congress party. 

A commuuiquo issued by the Reserve Bank of India in connexion with the 
closing of a Bank in South India, said that there was no reason for any alarm 
because the banking system in the country was sound. 

In the Punjab Assembly, a plea for a lower settlement of land revenue in the 
Puujab was made during the discussion on a demand for supplementary grants. 

28th. In the United Provinces the progress with the prohibition campaign made in the 
two districts of the U. P. duriug April was reported to the Government by 
official agencies. 

The first step by the U. P. Government in lelieving unemployment among 
educated young men was the sanctioning of grants aggregating Rb. 31,000 to 
several applicants for startiug industrial undertaking. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier stated that he would only introduce the 
Press Bill and would not proceed with the other stages at present. 

29th. The Government of Bengal issued orders releasing more detenus. 

Mr. Subhas Bose, who presided at a labour meeting in Calcutta, assured the 
gathering of the sympathy and support of the Congress in the workers’ struggle 
for the vindication of their legitimate rights. 

30th. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru invited to meet Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State 
for ludia and Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing sucn a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and oonnected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past — 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted ps far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. C. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved horo and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
* depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the posi- 
tion where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark 
spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far- 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

, Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that ^ period, wo are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition^ hearsay and folk-lore (wiitten or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of great 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone oan give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as a necessary ground -plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in hor “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Becently, however, a very 
old and. apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valiev in the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the Indo- Aryans had Dot, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or Buspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has vet been unearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into western India— the whole of which was still at tholow 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the £)ravidian flight’ level)— probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 
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"We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Diavidians and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The faot of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration bo 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Riqveda. 

The Rigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary- 
evidence that we possess — appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range whioh with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation, The prooess of Aryanisation in 
language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at the other otheis that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected process. But on the othor 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them — 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with whioh historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions — 
Muhammodanism and Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages.-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from 
within— and whioh dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absoibed and assimilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, ai.d have been for many centuries living 
peaoeably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of tho Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of oultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of faots to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short- 
lived and that such invasions are typically like the laids of Mahmud of Gazni 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadean Power— and the final subju- 
gation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
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during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of oivilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (alwavs with native help and alliance) they had 
to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali aud Tipu Sultan in the South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Maham- 
medan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised. Indian Empire was the exception and not the role. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India nas possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho integrity of her sacred 
Land, her saored religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of humam Values and Condnot) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permaneut allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politios. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitian outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individuS conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which Is represented by the Vedas 
(8amhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected Information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both oopions and correct as to facts and their ohronological 
order. But of the ideals* and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, Informing and Instructive presentation. And, after all, what Is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of Ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled os, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a oivilisation (not oonfined to fnaia but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and oannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought ns to oar present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that anoient oivilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that oivilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and orude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pore ethios. There is also 
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fetich that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a ourious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times wo find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. Bis steam-roller of oonquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandbagupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practioally went to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus oenturies before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in oommerce with other civilisations that flourished In 
ancient times suoh as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’ 8 son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous ediots and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
oonquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-being. With oommend- 
able oatholioity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Maurya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-ohi) came in a surge of 
migration whioh swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Budhistio religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose — the Andhra dynasty A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some 
time, rise and shine In the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Patalipntra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samu- 
dragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished 
themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, 
promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to whioh was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration jnst, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fifth century— when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India — the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (daring whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahma- 
nism and Brahmanioal culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Pumas : 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fait of the Gupta dyoasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who oould emulate with no 
mean snooess the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor 

0 
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Harsha. who consolidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India 
in the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. 
An acoount of his times has been left by a Chinese. Huen Tsiang by name. In that, 
India Is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India. 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India Into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions whioh had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and oonstant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the south of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were alBO alive 
with many vivid and vital soenes and events of politioal, cultural and social interest. 
But we snail not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation whioh deserves notice even 
passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon whioh the mantle of the old caste 
Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the ohief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
seoond quarter of the 7th century had to enoounter and ultimately bear down. Quzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kananj and Delhi were the principal soenes of the new drama of 
Raiput ascendency— a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century^ Rajput bravery aDd the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi 
Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Raiput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon with In the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, ana it constitutes 
one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As to 
the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 

S rize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impaot was in 
ie seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 

century. Even this did not mean either a complete or a final subjugation of India. 

And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not beoause its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous laok of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘ dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the oenturies before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apaoe. 
The old Yedio scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Yamas or 
"castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 

comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, 

Hellenism and that of the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhlsm itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Yedio religion survived but it was transformed. The Pnranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sauatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), soience and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these oenturies were also produotive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhnti, and great 

i ihUosophers like Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
n other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents whioh showed that an 
age of political dis-eqnilibrinm and confusion in India was yet not necessarily an age 
oi cultural depression and darkness and sooial disruption. The soul of India could, 
apparently, function to its best advantage in spite of her troubled politics. 
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fiat whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One speoial 
feature, which is not always dearly recognised and to whioh we should like to draw 
attention is this. From the twelfth oenturv right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and the Peshwas in the west 
(we do not mention some others e. g. Jthose in Bengal) would, now and then, 
proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. 
Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu administrators. Ministers, 
governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the Mohamedau era the Hindu 
genius was not at its best but it was not quite deoadent. 

The Mohammedan Rule 

The Mohammedan oonquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the oonquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo- Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Vedantic mystioism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of suoh master- 
ful monarohs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, deoentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adquately function. Even petty looal chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high politicaljaspira- 
tions. It was the very large measure of looal automony and local initiative that exis- 
ted that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and sikh Powers and also of the 
kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in 
its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599j during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading oonoern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal ana adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In coarse of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence whioh soon beoame involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and iu Bengal, 
whioh raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in*1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It Is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 • and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act wass passed by whioh the Government 
of India was transfered from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. Ihe functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established ip the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In praotioe the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequenoe, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non- 
official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, 
the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Parly, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to whioh even the habitually co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming 
bolder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal 
of India complete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table 
idea was broached rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of 
the deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
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India in Home Polity 


INTRODUCTION 


The year in India opened with a significant event, significant 
of the new place that our country occupied in the life and thought 
of the modern world. We refer to the Silver Jubilee 
Indian Scienee Session of the Indian Science Congress sitting with the 

Silv« ,n8 Jubile© British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

India, one of the oldest countries of the world, home of 
one of the creative civilisations of the world, appeared on the stage of 
modern developments in the sciences and arts of life as a student in 
the primary classes. Though great she was in religion, in mysticism, in 
philosophy, in sculpture, in painting, and in architecture, she had 
somehow and somewhen been halted in applying the lessons and 
discoveries of the sciences in making life easier and comfortable to 
the commonalty of the realm. It is this maturity and immaturity 
combined in a single personality that is one of the riddles of Indian 
history. That riddle modern knowledge may or may not be able to 
explain. But the fact is patent that, after the sleep of ages, India is again 
on the march, and on the way to the renewal of the rich life that Bhrigu 
and Atri, Charaka and Susruta, Nagarjuna, Bhaskaracharya and Leelabati 
bore witness to. Somehow and somewhen that resurgent life had 
slipped down below the sands as the river Saraswati is said to have 
done. But Jagadish Chandra, Prafulla Chandra, Muhammad Sulaiman, 
Ramanujan, Raman, Meghnad Saha, Birbal Sahni, Kothari have shown 
by their achievements and aspirations that the stream of life has 
moved all these years, and, to-day, has bubbled into the life of the 
modern day. 


One of the earliest utterances of humanity issued out of the lips 
of one of our Aryan forefathers when they found themselves in a 
world where darkness, mental and material, seemed to brood over it and 
encircle it. “From the untrue lead me unto the true ; 

Ultimate from darkness lead me unto the light ; from death 

Reality lead me unto immortality”. He did voice forth the 

yearning of humanity for the true, the good and the 
beautiful. In the second decade of the 19th. century one of the great- 
est names in German history did give expression, as the light of earth 
was fading from his eyes, to the same yearning as he uttered the words 
— “Light, more light !” Near or far, early or late, the quest of the human 
heart for a vision or for intimations of the Ultimate Reality has persisted 
since unremembered and unrecorded years. In this quest and journey, 
without beginning and without end, humanity has stumbled on truth and 
has tried to weave it into the habits and conduct of its daily life. In the 
flush of attainment it has, sometimes, twisted truth out of recognition or 
lost traces of it But the eternal urge has not died within its heart. 
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Under other suns and in different environments the quest has again 
Btumbled on the same truth, in newer grab it may be, and with hints 
and suggestions, with indications and proofs of higher and wider alti- 
tudes of experience. 


India's Contri- 
bution to 
World Thought 


Thoughts like these stirred one’s mind as this panorama of human 
journey through the ages unrolled before one. But stronger than 
this feeling of historic continuity was the fear that 
modern science by its discoveries and inventions 
has placed in man’s hands instruments of destruction 
that can work havoc in the life of men and women, 
in the life of nations. It was also felt that India, one of the elder 
brothers of humanity, with the heritage of the centuries, described by 
William Durant, as — “the tolerance and gentleness of a mature mind, 
the quiet content of the unacquisitive soul, the calm of the understand- 
ing spirit, and a unifying love for all things” — India may have a 
message to the modern world to heal the sores, to still the discon- 
tents, and sublimate the greed and passions that have been threatening 
the bright prospect opened out by the sciences. To these hopes His 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow gave eloquent expression in his speech 
inaugurating the Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress. 
Addressing the leaders of modern scientific thought and activities, these 
wise men of the East and the West assembled in the modern city of 
Calcutta in the heart of an old country, he said : 


“Even the most enthusiastic believer in Western civilisation must feel to-day a 
certain despondency at the apparent failure of the West to evolve a form of 
society in which material progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably 
together. Perhaps, the West will find in India’s more general emphasis on simpli- 
city and the ultimate spirituality of things a more positive example of the truth 
which the most advanced minds of the Wist are discovering. 


For years since the horrors of the last Great War, leaders of 
science and philosophy in meetings and conferences have b3en feeling 
an atmosphere of gloom charged with the fear that the inventions and 
discoveries of the sciences which claimed to have been 
S< an d* compelling Nature to lay bare the secrets of power 

Modern Life appear to have more of destructive propensities 

in them. They have been feeling more increasingly 
tbeir responsibility not only for the coming of knowledge but for the 
lingering back of wisdom — wisdom that can make propor use of the know- 
ledge ; they have been becoming more conscious of their social duty 
in the matter of how the fruits of their labours are being used or 
utilised, whether or not these are being harnessed to purposes of good 
or to purposes of evil, to the service of human happiness spread 
among the widest commonalty or to inhuman and unworthy purposes 
of exploitation and domination. These questions, and the fears of 
which they are expressions, require and demand replies from the lead- 
ers of the modern world, scientists, philosophers, heads of organised 
religions, politicians and statesmen. The questions have invaded the 
hearts and minds of men and women in every clime, in every strata 
of society. H. G. Wells in his lecture on the Idea of a World 
Encyclopaedia gave expression to the change that has been happening 
in the minds of even the denizens of laboratories, men and women who 
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are supposed to live and work heedless of the world and unheeded by 
the world. Said he : 

‘‘Prominent men of science spe*k more and more frequently of the responsibi- 
lity of science for the disorder of the world. And If you are familiar with that 
most admirable of all newspapers, Nature and if you care to turn over the files 
of that representative weekly for the past quarter of a century or so and sample 
the articles, you will observe a very remarkable change of note and scope in wnat 
it has to say to its readers. Time was when Nature was almost pedantically 
special and scientific. Its detachment from politics and general affairs was 
complete. But latterly the concussions of the social earthquake and the vibrations 
of the guns have become increasingly perceptible in the laboratories. Nature from 
being specialist have become woria-conscious so that it is almost haunted week 
by week by the question : “What are we to do, before it is too late to make what 
we know and our way of thinking effective in world affairs ?” 

This awareness of the recluse of science of the discontents and maladies 
of the world is no phenomenon. In the millenial history of India it is on 
record that when the ideals and philosophies of social 
Re *of°th© lty conduct decayed, and by their decay poisoned social 

We*t life* the saints and sages of Hindusthan are known 

to have gathered in sylvan retreats — one of which, 
that of N aimisaranya, has a distinct place in the history of Hindu 
life and thought — to discuss the etiology of the diseases that had 
invaded the social body, and to think of and find remedies for the same. 
And in our own time, and in our country when the Indian Science 
Congress sat at Calcutta in a joint meeting with the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the expectation was natural that 
the leaders of science in India and Britain would give a turn to the 
philosophy of conduct that should guide the men whose labour has 
wrought the changes in our material existence and opened out vast 
and undreamt of possibilities for the enrichment of human life. Men 
and women have laboured and desired that this modern awakening 
may find fulfilment in increasing self-realisation, and in self-respect 
awakened in the hearts of the many. The material superiority of the 
West, the pre-eminence of the West in world affairs gained during 
the last one hundred and seventy-five years, the political domination of 
the world by Western peoples, have laid a special responsibility on 
them to work towards the consummation hoped for by prophets, and 
dreamt of by poets. It is being increasingly realised that it is common 
human effort that can bring nearer peace on earth and good will among 
men, that so long as one nation or people was left on the wayside 
uncared for, unfriended and slow, the progress of humanity would stand 
halted. Modern developments have made possible a common human effort, 
have laid down the material foundations of a common effort through 
erasing material distances between countries and peoples. 

In days beyond memory and beyond record India had radiated shafts 
of good life to surrounding countries, and even to countries beyond 
seas and oceans. Buddhism had carried India’s message 
—of India fae East and West ; Persia through her centuries 

of contact with India had imbibed ideas and knowledge which she 
transferred to Arabia and Syria, Egypt and Greece ; the Arabs were 
the torch-bearers to the West of the light from India and Greece. 
That invasion of ideas created the Renaissance that was the starting- 
6 
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point of modern civilisation. And the thought is not far-fetched that 
the West has been paying the debt, though in the process it has 
destroyed many things of value in the life of its ancient benefactors. 
The West has widened the bounds of knowledge in certain fields, 
enriched human personality in certain of its manifestations, imparted a 
new impulse to the efforts that would wrest her secrets from Nature, 
But it has been India's glory, her quest, to seek and find the unity 
and harmony that pervaded the diversities of creation. In thought 
and idea this unity was early perceived by philosophers in India. A 
modern Indian savant , Jagadish Chandra Bose, has presented this 
realisation to the test of our senses, helping to strengthen in us the 
sense of the universal. Speaking at the Royal Institute of London he 
thus spoke of these intuitions and perceptions of his ancestors : 

“It was when I came upon the mute witness of these self-made records 
J (of plants under fatigue, stimulants and poisons), and perceived in them one phase 
of a pervading unity that bears within it all things— the mote that quivers in 
ripples of light, the teeming life upon our earth, ana the radiant sun that shines 
above us— it was then that I understood for the first time a little of that message 
proclaimed by my ancestors on the banks of the Ganges thirty centuries ago : 
“They who see but one, in all the changing manifoldness of the universe, unto 
them belong the eternal truth, unto none else, unto none else.” 


The intensification of this realisation during the sittings of the 
Indian Science Congress raised the expectation that the leaders of 
British scientific thoughts and activities who presided 
over the Congress as well as over many of its sec- 
tional conferences and participated in and enriched 
the discussions would be able to remove doubts and 
fears from the minds of the general public that modern scientific 


Failure of 
Modern 
Science 


developments were terribly destructive and have not been able to 
evolve that moral order in the hearts of men and women that could 
control and regulate the vast powers discovered by modern science, 
and their use for the enrichment of human life. It may be the truth 
that the doctrines are twisted by the practical men of affairs to satisfy 
some temporary need, individual* communal or national, to get some 
quick results. The history of religious communities, of how the life 
and thought* the sayings and the practices of the Masters are distorted 
by the disciples, is full of such instances. So it is with science. The 
unity that pervades nature, the inter-dependence of the units for their 
own fulfilment and for the fulfilment of the purposes of the whole, 
this realisation may be transparently clear in the laboratory but not so 
in the habits of life. The powers that science has placed in man's 
hands are moved by impulses and passions that forget the unity of 
human relations. This forgetfulness is a strange phenomenon when 
science has demonstrated its presence and its place in holding together 
creation of which a mere speck is human society. And there is a 
mood of despair of 19th, century science that created high hopes of 
its being able to solve every problem that tortured human existence, 
that have produced abounding goods, mental and material* but have 
failed to distribute these equally. This despair has led to a spirit and 
practice of intolerance, to restriction and suppression of freedom on 
which the 19th. century had prided itself so much. 
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Men and women of today hold science to be responsible for these 
disappointments and failures. And they seek shelter from these dis- 
appointments* and failures in some authority that can boldly 
Rise of assert that it is Infallible, that it only can promise men 

Dictatorship and women all that they lack in their material life. 

Here is the seed plot, observers say, of that reversal of 
the social and political beliefs, of the evolution of modern civilisation. 
Here is the seed-plot, they say, of the dictatorship of classes, groups 
or individuals, that is a characteristic development of the after-war 
years. Many minds have set themselves to finding the causes of this 
profound misgiving and loss of nerves on the part of the present 
generation, to accounting for the retreat that we have been witnessing. 
One of these interprets it as such ; for, in spite of all the loud speaking 
what we are watching is a panic retreat. 

“The dictatorships are not the production of a sudden passion to explore and 
to open up a new age. They are indicative of a flight back to the smaller and 
less frightening past.” 

When one finds that in Germany they talk of recalling the days of 
Wotan, in Italy of reviving the glories of Scipio’ Africanus, the 
interpretation may not be wholly far-fetched. But the aggressiveness, 
dominance and enterprise of which we hear so much have all the 
appearance of a repudiation of things that have been valued by the 
Western world for fifteen centuries and more. And the bluster of this 
talk may suggest that an inner weakness is being propped up by 
loud-speaking. All this may be true. But there cannot be any manner 
of doubt that the leading nations of the world to-day are experiencing a 
terrifying sense of being at a loss. And the peoples who are less organised, 
who depend for their existence on the benevolent neutrality of the 
greater Powers are ill at ease, not knowing which way to turn for 
safety and Belf-respecting life. 

We in India are also under the influence of this world-wide 
disappointment and fear. For about two centuries British methods of 
, administration and enlightenment have established an 

Japanese or< ^ er of things that is today threatened with disturbance 
Imperialism both from inside and outside. Attacks on British Imperia- 
lism from Indian Nationalism, and on British supre- 
macy in South East Asia from the rising Imperialism of Japan have 
put a new complexion on affairs in this region of the earth. India's 
struggle for independence, for the renewal of her national self-respect 
has thus gained an importance transcending her own borders, involv- 
ing the fate and fortune of nearly half the population of the world. 
In the successive four volumes of the Indian Annual Register , those 
dealing with the years 1936 and 1937, an attempt has been made to 
understand and explain its meaning and significance. It is being 
influenced and affected by extra-Indian factors, the chief of which is 
the invasion of China by Japan and the disturbance in the balance 
of power precipitated by the success or failure of Japan's “mission" in 
rescuing Asia from the thraldom, political, economic and cultural, of 
the West. This is Japan's plea for extending her military operations 
throughout China, operations that started in the small affair at the 
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Marco Polo bridge in July, 1937. But Japan’s encroachments on the 
mainland of Asia has a longer history, a reference to which is 
necessary to understand the vast changes threatened in the politics 
and economics of the islands and countries in and around the 
Pacific Ocean. 

For the last six years since the occupation of Manchuria by Japan 
and the setting up of the kingdom of Manchukuo with the last of 
Manchu emperors of China, Pu-Yi, on the throne, much is being 
written and told of the ultimate results of Japanese activities and 

ambitions. If the imperialism of Dai Nippon, Great 
pwoseof a Ja a- J a P an > succeeds in realising its objective, it will 

nes^aggrestion" wipe China as an.* independent State; the illimitable 
resources, natural and human, of this country, con- 
controlled, organised and marshalled by Japan, will change the position 
of affairs in Asia, will give a new shape and form to international 
life. Put in simple language it will mean that the supremacy of 
Western Powers, east of the Suez, cannot last longer Jthan two 
decades. Which, further analysed, will be found to indicate that 
China, Indo-China, Siam and Tibet would either form part of the 
Japanese Empire or be protected countries of this eastern Island 

Empire ; that the islands near about would by the very force of the 

whirl-pool set up be sucked into the same State-organisation. Sir 

Ian Hamilton who Was representative of the Indo-British Government 
with the Japanese army during the Russo-Japanese war in his “Scrap 
Book” and *‘The Soul of an Army” gave his impressions of the 

possibilities of the Japanese army and the spirit that animated the 

nation which poured out of its huts the soldiers of the Mikado. 

When Japan began to look westwards the most conspicuous pheno- 
menon on the new horizon was the figure of Prussia rapidly mounting 
to a new seat of power in Europe, aggrandized by the three swift 
victories over Denmark, Austria and France. This was an example 
that Japan has cherished with the whole strength of her being, nursed 
and nurtured in the traditions of the Samurai. 

“This penetration of the German ideal into the Farther East was military ; it 
has yet to bear the fruits, and do not let ub fall iDto the [mistake of overlooking 
a principle because we had smashed those who had expounded it .’ 7 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s fears appear to becoming true ; and he has 
lived to say in the beginning of this year in an army dinner in 
London that his sensing of the danger {was right ; that Japan would 
start from Hankow and halt at the conquest of Bengal, taking in the 
intervening countries in the process. 


The Yellow 
Peril 


The prospect traced above has not been quite an unfamiliar acquain- 
tance with the world. Since the opening years of this century when 
small Japan defeated big Russia, “Yellow Peril” has 
been a disturbing element in the smooth working of 
State policies in Europe and America; Ex-Kaiser 
William has been credited with being the protagonist 
of the idea that Japan would lead the four hundred millions of yellow 
men to the conquest of the world. In his book — ‘‘My Memories,” 
published from his exile home at Doom, he speaks of utilizing 
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*‘Tsar Nicholas IPs anxiety at the growing power of Japan to the 
advantage of Germany and general European culture.” And speaking 
sorrowfully of white peoples inviting to their quarrels the new power 
of Japan he gave expression to a certain prophetic feeling in the 
following words s 

“When once Japan has made a reality of her watoh-wood — “Asia for Asiatics” — 
and brought China and India under her sway, England will cast her eyes about 
in search of Germany and the German floet.” 

Though a writer, Sir Frederick Whyte, sometime President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, calls this adding up of the millions of 
China and India, multiplied by the power of Japan, as the “Arithmetic 
of Bedlam”, developments since 1932 have not helped to sustain this 
confidence. The New Satesman and Nation (London Weekly) charac- 
terised in 1934 a certain Japanese move as “a challenge to the world 
and another step forward on the road of Japanese Imperialism” ; it 
declared further that Japan had taken the measure of European 
Powers, hopelessly divided against one another, and incapable of 
rescuing China from “the fate which Japan has marked out for her* ; 
and a leader of the British Conservative Party and a leader of the 
peace movement, Lord Robert Cecil, called out for a “common cause 
of the United States of America in face of Japanese challenge”. 

But Japan was not always as suspect as she is today. A British 
writer assessed the value of the Anglo* Japanese Alliance (1902) as 
follows : “on our side we have gained an ally whose 
JttP “Mo*nroe political integrity is certainly equal to that of any 

Doctrine’’ power in the world, and whose co operation is worth 
far more to us than a thousand Anglo-German and 
Anglo-Russian agreements.” It was President Theodore Roosevelt who 
suggested in 1905 to Viscount Kaneka the plan that Japan should 
establish a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” for Asia ; he had, of course, 
in mind the protection from European encroachments, not instigation 
of aggressive and imperialist desires. Japan's “paramount interest” 
in Korea was also recognised at that time, leading to the establishment 
of a “protectorate” in 1910, and absorption in the Japanese Empire 
in 1911. Secretary Bryan in the first Woodrow Wilson administration 
recognised in 1915 that “territorial continguity creates special relations 
between Japan and these territories” (south Manchuria and eastern 
Mongolia). Secretary Lansing in 1917 recognised that “Japan had 
special interests in China, particularly in the parts to which her posses- 
sions are contiguous” ; Ambassador Castle representing the U. S. A. 
at the Court of Japan, declared in 1930 that “Japan must be and will 

be the guardian of peace in the Pacific.” These American recogni- 

tions of a sort of a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” were all made on 
the assumption that Japan would not be bitten by imperialistic 
ambitions ; Great Britain also recognised the logic of the position. 

But there has been a change in the spirit of her dreams on the part 
Evil Example of of Japan. The example of the Western Powers with 

European the honourable exception of the United States of 

Powers America has been infectious. Japan could not long remain 

a hermit kingdom in spirit and fact When she had defeated Russia British 
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Western Powers 
Grabbing 

Chinese Territories 
Pacific on which 


writers in compliment called her the “Britain of the East”. This 
compliment went into her head and she followed the example set 
by Britain, the pioneer of imperialistic aggression in the modern world. 
Japan has been a late comer in the field, a late arrival. Others had 
preceded her by about half a century. 

The process began in 1840 when Britain extracted Hongkong as 
“reparation” for China's impudence in opposing the British right of 
introducing opium into Chinese territories ; in 1860 
Tsarist Russia signed a Convention with China 

by which she gained 3,60,000 miles of Chinese 

territory, including 600 miles of coast-lines on the 
stands the Vladivostock of to-day ; in 1862 Britain 
annexed Lower Burma (a tributary to China) ; 1 y the Chefoo Conven- 
tion of 1876 “the virtual control of the Yang-tze Valley fell into her 
hands” ; in 1884-85 Annam became a French “protectorate” ; in 1886 
Britain annexed Upper Burma ; Portugal seized Macao in 1887 $ British 
overlordship over Sikkim was recognised by China in 1890 ; Great 
Britain and France declared Siam “independent” in 1893-94 ; 

and the “formal tribute” to China was stopped ; in 1894-95’ broke 

out the first Si no- Japanese war out of which Japan got Formosa, and 

Korea was declared “independent”; in 1898-'99 Russia, Great Britain 
and France reaped a bumper harvest of Chinese territories through leases 
terminable at the end of 25 or 99 years. Thus, to quote a Chinese 
writer, “by 1899, in all China's 3,000 miles of coast line, there was 
not a harbour she could mobilize her ships in without the consent of 

the foreigner” ; in 1900 Russia occupied Manchuria ; in 1904 

Britain invaded Tibet, a Chinese dependency ; in 1911 Japan annexed 
Korea. This lifting of Chinese teiritories on one excuse or other by 
Western Powers has been a bad example, a great temptation to Japan, 
a great t hreat to the integrity of her own life, to her political and 
economic interests. 

And it did not take Japan long to follow this example, to succumb 
to this temptation, and to set about strengthening her political and 
economic supremacy in Eastern Asia. Duruing the last 
Japnn’g Imitation Q rea t War when the Western Powers were all locked 

Example in a death struggle Japan had the chance of her life- 

time to bring China under her control. This she sought 
to do by the 21 Demands presented to the President of the Chinese 
Republic on January 18, 1915. These affected China's political indepen- 
dence, and sought to establish a veiled overlordship by Japan over her 
territories. Without going fully into all the implications of all the 
Demands, the significance of one or two of them may be stressed here. 
Japan demanded that the Chinese Central Government shall give employ- 
ment to influencial Japanese as advisers in political, financial and military 
affairs ; that the Police Departments in important places should be joint- 
ly administered by the Japanese and Chinese ; that China shall purchase 
from Japan a fixed amount of munitions of war (say 50 per cent or more 
of what is needed by the Chinese Goverment), and that there shall be 
established in China a jointly-worked Sino-Japanese arsenal, Japanese 
technical experts being employed and Japanese material being pur- 
chased. After four months of almost fruitless discussion China was 
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compelled under threat of an ultimatum, the threat of war, to sign ac- 
ceptance of these demands on May 9, 1915. These 21 Demands gave 
notice to the world, to the Western Powers, that the days of their pre- 
dominance in eastern Asia were almost gone, that in theory and in fact 
Japan must be accepted as ‘‘the guardian of peace in the Pacific”. 
Britain, the United States and France recorded protests against the spirit 
and procedure of these demands. And there were no proof that Japan 
had recognised the validity of these protests. But at the Washington 
Conference (1922) Japan surrendered all the advantages economic, finan- 
cial and political, that she had gained in and over China and the other 
Powers. Why did she do so has remained a mystery even today. The 
Chinese were weaker than what they have proved themselves to be 
today ; the Western Powers were weaker also. Still Japan surrendered 
her advantageous position in China. Others in Japan's position have not 
been as magnanimous. 


But racial memories, national ambitions, persist and survive ; they 
may sink into the region of the unconscious, remain quiescent there for 
decades, even for centuries. But soon or late these 
GC Jap*ne«e erupt into consciousness, and seek and find fulfilment 

Imperialism. in the world of reality. In 1921 the then Japanese 
Premier Tanaka presented a memorandum to the then 
Emperor of Japan which described in full detail the successive stages 
of the victorious march of his armies over the mainland of Asia which 
will make Dai Nippon the greatest Power in the world. The memo- 
randum may be regarded as the madness of Imperialist logic, but there 
is no indication that it did not represent the thoughts of dreamers, the 


aspirations of a considerable section of the higher civil and military 
bureaucracy of this island Empire in the Pacific, the “Britain of the 
East”. And historians, Japanese and others, have related for the ins- 
truction of the world the story of the divine origin of the Japanese 
islands, emperors and people — the origin that must reach its destined 
goal in the Son of Heaven ruling over the fertile nations of the resurrec- 
ted East. Will Durant in his Story of Cwilixation quotes the argument as 
it presented itself to Japanese society about two centuries back, as it was 
stressed by a racial enthusiast of that age : 

“It is roost lamentable that so much ignorance should prevail as to the evidences 
of the two fundamental doctrines that Japan is the country of the gods, and her 
inhabitants the descendants of the gods. Between the Japanese people and the 
Chinese, Hindus, Russians, "Dutch, Siamese, Camodians and other nations of the 

world. there’Iis a difference of kind rather thnn of degree The gods who created 

all countries -belonged, without exception, to the Divine Age, and were all born in 

Japan, so that Japan is their native country Foreign countries were, of course, 

produced by the power of the creator gods, but they were not begotten by Izanagi 
and SIzanaroi, nor did they give birth to the Goddess of the Sun, which is the cause 
of their inferiority.” 


Here is the tradition of Japan’s right to hegemony in the world, 
the men and opinions^ that established in the 18th. century the Sonno 
Jo-i movement to “honour the Emperor and expel the foreign barba- 
rians” ; in the 19th. century that spirit and those opinions inspired the 
Japanese people to overthrow the Shogunate and restore the supremacy 
of the Divine House ; and in the 20th. century have been driving the 
Japanese people on their mission of conquest and setting the world 
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aright by teaching it the “imperial way” of human conduct that alone 
can restore balance and happiness to humanity tossed on the discon- 
tents of the present age. 


I have dealt with the Sino-Japanese in some detail in order to 
understand and explain the repurcussions of the events in China on the 
minds of the people of Siam, Burma, and India. It is 
Fear of Japan useless to deny, it will be well to recognise, that the 
victorious march of Japan over China has disturbed the habits and 
thoughts of these peoples as never before since the days of the Napo- 
leonic wars. To many of them events in Europe, the challenge of 
Germany and Italy to the imperialisms of Britain and France, have 
sounded as echoes of distant events, of battles far away. But Japan’s 
march towards the heart of China, the long-range flights of her 
bombers, have set the baz ars of Bangkok, Mandalay, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Delhi buzzing with gossip of a great change in 
Eastern Asia with which the fate and fortune of their own lives were 
intimately bound up. The retreat of Britain and France in Europe in 
face of the challenge referred to above, of Britain, France and the 
United States in face of Japan’s aggression on their vested interests in 
China, of Russia’s indistinct attitude towards the Sino-Japanese war — 
all these have created an apprehension in the minds of the peoples of 
the countries mentioned above that a new Power will be appearing in 
the horizon of their life eclipsing those that influence or hold them in 
subjection today. 

Specially has this apprehension been gaining strength in their minds 
when they find leaders of European and American thought almost 
prepared to recognise the inevitability of Japan’s over- 
Wett J* epared lordship over the East. One of these, a sympathetic 

«ccepi defeat student of the culture of the Asiatic peoples, of wide 

knowledge of the causes of the rise and fall of 
nations, a publicist of the United States, writes : 

“Having taught Japan the ways of industry and war we must be patient with 
the destiny that haB named her for the moment as the economic and military mis- 
tress of the East. We need not grudge the children of the Sun iheir hour of power 
and glory, their fragile Empire and their uncertain wealth. There is room in the 
world for both of us ; and, if we will it, the seas are still enough to give us peace.” 


Statements like these, and the patience of British and the United 
States diplomats and politicians under grave provocation from Japanese 
soldiers and officers flushed with victory in China, 
In e ared*° carry the message that the victorious West has 

prepa been preparing herself to evacuate from her posi- 

tions gained with blood and iron and by break- 
ing every one of the Ten Commandments of the Bible. This 
prospect is not unwelcome to the people concerned. But the feeling is 
neutralized by the fear that in the great competition in arms and in- 
dustry in the modern world they have been rendered weak and kept 
weak by the policy of the imperialist Powers that have been for 
centuries ruling over their destinies. Even the proverbial fatalism of 
Eastern peoples does not appear to be able to reconcile them to the 
change if Japan were successful in her invasion of China. Siam has 
made her peace with Japan ; Burma appears apprehensive more of 
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the hordes of Chinese rushing to her shores and threatening her eco- 
nomic life ; and if her press can be taken as a sure mirror of her 
feelings and sentiments she appears to be unconcerned with 
whether Britain or Japan dictates the policy of her administration 
hoping, perhaps, that Japan, an Asiatic nation and partly Buddhist, 
could not be worse than the Christian imperialism of the West Indian 
revolutionaries who have found shelter in Japan entertain the idea 
that India should be neutral in feeling and attitude towards the Sino- 
Japanese war. But leaders of Indian thought and nationalism, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, have in unmistakable language ex- 
pressed the real mind of India in its detestation and horror of this 
adventure of Japan's, directing a blow at the heart of China, on her 
self-respect as a nation, on the vast economic interests, the product of 
the life and labour of her industrious millious. 

But, this change in Indian fee ling and attitude is due to the ways 
of Japan's capitalist imperialism. Time was, not thirty years back, 
when Japan was an inspiration to us in our fight for 
Ho j m,ra national freedom. It is on record that Okakura, 
n o apan au thor of The Ideal s of the East , inspired with his 
presence, with his talks and writings the leaders of the 
Indian Nationalist Movement in the opening* years of this century. During 
the Russo-Japanese war, the sympathy of India was wholly with the 

small island people ; her victory set the hearts of subjects peoples in 

the East athrill with joy .'and pride, fired their ambitions and 

hopes for national freedom. We came to regard Japan as the leader 

of the awakened Asia, as the shield and bulwark of Asiatic freedom. 
Since those days Japan has been a place of pilgrimage to Asiatic 
patriots, an asylum to exiles from the many lands of Asia. But those 
feelings are changed to-day. And Asiatic peoples, people in* India, do 
feel that there is little to choose between imperialism, Western or 
Eastern. It is under the impulse of this change that the President of 
the Indian National Congress, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu, called upon 
his people to celebrate the All-India China Day on the 18th June, 
1938. Speeches delivered on the occasion expressed more the sorrow 
than an anger that China should be the victim of aggression by a 
nation that was by tradition and history kindred to her. The meetings 
repudiated Japan's fellowship with modern imperialism ; they helped 
to stir moral and spiritual :help to China, to organise the material 
help that was necessary to make the Medical Mission to China, being 
organised on behalf of the Indian National Congress, a success. 

Events in China have created fears in India that have made the 
problem of Indian defence a question of intense interest, and of keen 
controversy with the .’British bureaucarcy in India. 
* ndl nMi in The Press of Europe and the United States have rung 

defence with denunciations of Japan’s methods of war, of their 

cruelty and horror. Indian papers have reproduced 
these, and created and extended the fear. of developments in internation- 
al affairs when nations seem to have lost their conscience, their honour, 
their respect for the sanctity of treaties and solemn covenants, respect 
for the value and worth of human life and the self-respect of fellow-beings. 

7 
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The question is being increasingly framed in. Indian minds, increasingly 
being given expression to — what will India do for* the protection of 
her homes, for the defence of her shores and boundaries, for the free- 
dom of the seas that surround her, for the freedom of the air that 
encompasses her ? Foreign observers have also asked Indian nation- 
alists this question, hinting at the same time that India could not at 
this stage of her life do without British help in the opposition against 
attacks and invasions. One of these, Mr. James A. Mills, staff corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press of America, on his way home from 
China said in course of an interview : 

“Perhaps the same calamity that has come to peace-loving, unoffending China, 
would overwhelm India’s millions, who have such an innate hatred of force, war 
and bloodshed... Enemies lurk all round India. They will attack when India seems 
the weakest and her people the most inadequately prepared. The law of these 
predatory powers is the law of the jungle... I could give the Indian people a story of 
the horrors of being invaded by a powerful neighbour that would make them think 
twice before demanding that the British army withdraw from Iudia, or that control 
of that army be lodged in their own untrained, untried hands.” 

In the last volume of the Indian Annual Register in this section 
of “India in Home Polity”, we have tried to give a history of the failure 
of the British bureaucracy in India to remove the 
Indict Poverty causes that have kept Indian minds and hands 

defence. untrained and untried in the organisation of their 

own defence. There have been controversies with regard 
to the justice or injustice of the charges made against this policy of 
the British administration, and a “reciminatory examination” of the 
acts of omission and commission cannot now be helpful in solving 
the problem that confronts India today. For half a century and more 
Indian public men and publicists have been claiming on behalf of 
India their right to build up their own defence organisations. The 
Defence Sub-committee of the first Round Table Conference (1930) 
recognised on behalf of the British Government for the first time in 
their history that “with the development of the new political structure 
in India the Defence of India must to an increasing extent be the 
concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Government 
alone.” The Indian people have no reason to feel or believe that the 
logic of this recognition has been accepted by the ruling authorities 
so far as it must result in positive action. Discussion in the Central 
Legislative Assembly started by Indian members for the Indianisation 
of the Indian Army call forth the old stereotyped replies about 
inefficiency, lack of technical equipment and skill, and the inelasticity 
of Indian finance which are said to be standing in the way of financing 
the needs and demands of a modern army, navy, and air craft. The 
suggestion is that it is modern industrialism that alone can create the 
wealth capable of upholding a modern nation in the competition of the 
armament race. And India being a pre-eminently agricultural country 
at present, she must be content with the defence arrangements made 
on her behalf by the British authorities at an expenditure of about 
53 crores of rupees out of her revenues. The Defence Secretary, Mr. 
C. M. G. Ogilvie, in course of a discussion during the budget session 
of this year, March, 1988, said : “It is, I think, true to say that no 
agricultural country can possibly hope to compete with the colossal 
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burden entailed by modern defence armaments 99 As against this, 

it is rubbed into Indian critics that in the single item of aimy 
expenditure the British exchequer spent more than 38 crores of rupees 
in 1934-35, and in 1938-39 has budgetted for nearly 150 crores 
of rupees. 

The reply of Indian critics to this line of argument is that if India 
were relieved of the British scale of pay fixed by British administrators 
. , for themselves and for British soldiers and officers 

Responsibility maintained at India's expense, the budget of India 
for helplessness. could finance a better and a bigger civil and military 
force and equipment. Another charge is pressed against 
Britain, and that is that she has been maintaining in India at the coat of 
India a bigger force of British soldiers than is required for the defence 
of India. Captain Liddell Hart, military correspondent of the London 
Times , referring to this matter pointed out how under “the influence of 
painful recollect’ ons after the Mutiny in 1857", it was felt necessary 
by the British administrators to fix the number of troops in India at 
62,000 British and 125,000 Indian, one British soldier to two Indian. 
At present the number of troops in India are 57,000 British and 159,000 
Indian. The reasons for this proportion as between British and Indian 
in the army in India were more political than military. Witnesses be- 
fore the Peel Commission frankly discussed these which were inspired 
by distrust of Indian soldiers. Another reason was indicated by Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart. Wrote he : 

“the allocations of such a high proportion of British forces to the Array in 
India is ouly justifiable if a considerable part of this can be treated as part of 
the Empire’s strategic reserve for the Middle and the Far East.” 

The significance of these words consist in this that India has to 
spend money for Britain's imperial interests outside her territorial 
Britiah boundaries. The majority of the 57,000 British soldiers 

contingents and their officers, stationed in India and paid out of 

unjustly imposed Indian revenues, can be treated “as part of the Empire’s 

on India strategic reserve for the Middle and the Far East", 

to quote Captain Hart. And in justice and equity Britain should have 
borne the expenses of this part of the army in India. The Gurran 
Committee was appointed to discuss this matter of the allocation of the 
proportion of military expenditure between India and Britain. An esti- 
mate has it that about 10 crores of rupees would be saved the Indian 
exchequer if Britain bore the expenses of her strategic reserve for the 
Middle and Far East maintained at the expense of India in Indian soil. 
International complications in Europe and Asia compel Britain to con- 
centrate on her own home defence, requiring that her Dominions, colo- 
nies and dependencies should depend for their own defence more on 
themselves than on the central power of the Empire, The logic of this 
situation is being recognised by the British Cabinet who have authorised 
consultations between British and Anglo-Indian military chiefs with 
regard to the possibilities of removing a few battalions of British sol- 
diers from India, and thus relieving India of a part of the burden un- 
justly imposed on her. The British Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Hore Belisha, during his last budget speech announced that four batta- 
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lions of British soldiers will be taken away from India. Estimates 
Bhowed that each battalion of British soldiers cost 16i lakhs of rupees 
per year. The process begun will, it is hoped, be continued till the 
stigma of India depending on British soldiers for the defence of her 
hearths and homes is entirely removed. 

Of the naval defence of India, of the defence of the more than 
4,000 miles of her coast-line, British policy has been as negligent. The 
repetition of that history will simply inflame Indian feelings to-day. -The 
, neglect of India’s mercantile marine, the recruiting field 

Naval* for sa H ° r8 an< * na val officers, has been justified by 

Defence British administrators on what they have described as 

the “fortunate” circumstance of Britain being the 
“mistress of the Seas” ; and even in the year of disillusionment, 1938 
of the Christian era, the Defence Secretary under Lord Linlithgow 
repeated the assurance that “India, in time of need, has a call on the 
British Navy and the British Air Force”. The Indian Navy at present 
consists of six escort vessels, two of these modern, the rest being out of 
date, obsolete, and due to be replaced. The duty of an escort vessel 
is to escort convoys of merchant ships or transports, protecting them 
against attacks by submarines or light surface crafts and also keeping 
the approaches to ports clear of mines and submarines. During the 
last Great War one single German submarine, the Emden , threatened 
the whole trade that passed through the Bay of Bengal and attacked 
the port of Madras. This warning has not been able to rouse the 
British authorities who have undertaken of their free will the defence 
of Indian shores. And their invariable plea has been of finance, of India’s 
agricultural economy being unequal to fiudii g the appropriations for 
modern naval war insurance. On behalf of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
an estimate was presented of the financial needs of a modern navy. 
Even the escort vessels, Bmall ships in themselves, that do duty for the 
Indian Navy cost from 45 to 60 lakhs of rupees each. The cost of a 
modern battleship is about crores of rupees ; the cost of a modern 
cruiser, a heavy cruiser, is rupees 2 crores and 60 lakhs or more ; the 
cost of maintaining a heavy cruiser more than rupees 31 lakhs a year. 
In addition to the actual fighting ships, the vast and enormously costly 
shore establishments— docks, repair shops and ships, and the like — 
have to be taken into consideration. “We certainly would like to have 
bigger and larger ships but the cost of a modern navy, sufficient to 
protect India’s shores, would be definitely entirely outside practical 
politics”, declared the Defence Secretary in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. It follows, therefore, that India must consent to go without 
sufficient protection for her shores, and must be kept dependent on the 
British Navy for her own protection. 

If this protection fails— not even the British Premier in this year 
can assert to the contrary — India must be the play-thing of international 
greed. Membership of the League of Nations of which 
for India is by an accident an original member, binding 

fears covenants for collective* security, have not been able 

to save Abyssinia, Spain, Austria and China from 
attacks and subjection to alien authority. And if it came to be put 
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to the supreme test no body in Britain can say, no body in India does 
hope, that India would be immune to attack or be free 
from another Bpell of alien subjection. These apprehensions sit heavily 
on the hearts of men and women in India who understand the 
significance of the events that have been happening in our neighbour- 
hood in China, and looking towards the west in the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

In this connection it is necessary to understand the measures which 
Britain proposes to undertake to protect her interests in the countries 
F bordering on the Indian Ocean. The Mediterranean 

British 0 interests Sea was ^ or l° n 2’ for a ^ out two centuries, known 

in Asia as a British lake ; for the last fifty years an under- 

standing between Britain and France has divided 
the southern and eastern shores of this inland sea between these two 
imperialist Powers. When Italy got hold of Tunis she was a junior 
member among the imperialist Combine, and her attempt at imperialism 
was accepted as a compliment, as a sincere form of flattery by the 
leaders. But since 1937 Italy has transformed the whole posture 
of affairs in the Mediterranean region ; and it appears that Britain 
and France are agreeable to accept the claim of her lien on the glories 
and powers of the Roman Empire. By that arrangement northern 
Africa, Syria and Palestine fall within the Italian sphere of influence 
or under her domination. This development threatens the safety of 
the route of Britain and France to their eastern dependencies, colonies 
and in the case of the former to her Dominions of Australia and 
the Newzealand. The rise of Germany compels Britain and France 
to concentrate their aimies on their home defence and confine their 
navies to the home waters. Italian Somaliland, and the conquest 
of Abyssinnia introduce Italy into the Indian Ocean ; the rise of Japan 
calls for a new rearrangement for the defence of India, Burma, the 
eastern archipelagoes, and islands under British and Dutch control, and of 
Indo-China under French. The overlordship of the United States of 
America over the Phillipines makes it possible for Britain, France, 
Holland and the Uuited States to combine their forces and resources 
for the protection of their economic and territorial interests in the 

Pacific. For the defence of the area in southern Asia stretching from 
Aden to Java, Britain will have to shoulder the heavier part of the 
burden. And in the building up of the Singapore Base tae local 

chiefs of the Malaya archipelago, Britain and Australia have had 
to foot the bill. And though no treaty binds Britain, France and Holland 

to come to one another’s help if any one of them is attacked in their 

territories in this part of the globe, J there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that common interests will compel them to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with one another, specially when it is not Germany or Italy 
that can or need attack them but Japan far off from their centres of 
empire. This co-operation does not, however, relieve Britain of her 
special responsibility fur the defence of her imperialist interests planted 
in Bouth Arabia, India and Burma. Prior to the Great War, Britain 
was the “mistress of the Seas,” and though the bulk of her naval 
forces had to to be kept in Eurpean waters, she could easily sweep 
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the ocean and seas clean of the sea dogs that dared distrub her supre- 
macy. To-day the air arm has made Britain herself vulnerable, and 
forced on her the costly duty of duplicating her ground, water, and 
air forces. In the Indian ocean and its seas and bays the existing 
squadrons of cruisers will have to be strengthened by battle ships ; the 
Singapore Base will have to be supported by other bases, naval and 
air, such for instance either at St Mathew Island and Victoria Point 
off Burma at the mouth of the Kra Canal proposed to be constiucted 
in Siamese territory at the instance and expense of Japan ; or at 
Trincomalee in north-eastern Ceylon ; or at the new port of Cochin ; 
or at the port of Makala in the Hardamaut province quietly acquired 
by Britain in southern Arabia. A few contingents of the British army 
now stationed in India may be transferred to new and older garrison 
stations built in the different peninsulas, islands flanking the bays and 
seas of the Indian Ocean. These are the possible arrangements being 
made or to be made by Britain on her own account without reference 
to India, without consultation with India, without regard to the 
sensitiveness of Indian feelings 


Search for 
“scientific 
frontier” 


Alongside this bigger problem is India’s perennial concern with 
affairs in the north-west frontier. It is a peculiar situation. For a 
century the British bureaucracy in India have been 
trying to civilise the inhabitants of the tribal areas ; 
and impelled by this civilising mission they have thrown 
not less than 300 to 400 hundred crores of rupees in- 
to the work. In search of a “scientific frontier” they have wasted this 
huge amount. But the tribes people refuse to be civilised. If something 
like a Chinese Wall had been built for the protection of the “settled 
districts”, the expenses in life and limb, in money, would have 
been much less. It was hoped that the discovery of aeroplanes would 
enable the Government in India to pursue the recalcitrant tribesmen to 
their native hills and teach them a lesson in progressive administration. 
That hope has failed to realise. And for the last four years almost we 
have been having a war against an elusive man known to the world 
as the “Fakir of lpi.” We are asked to believe that he is some sort of a 
“mad mullah”, thirsting for the blood of infidels, of Kafers : operations 
against him called for the use of thousands of combatants ; an offshoot 
of these operations — that in Waziristan during the last year — required 
that 40,000 soldiers, oue-fifth of the Indo-British army, should be en- 
gaged in it, and at the expenditure of more than two crores of rupees. 
All this waste is due to this one man. But the present Congress Pre- 
mier of the North-West Frontier Province, Dr. Khan Saheb^when he 
was member of the Central Assembly told the world that the “Fakir of 
lpi” was no Fakir at all ; he was the owner of Khaisora, possessing the 
dignified name of Hazi Mirza Ali Khan ; and the cause of the trouble that 
has been draining the Indian exchequer and causing the loss of valuable 
lives, British and Indian, was “the building of a road from Mirali to Khai- 
sora’*. This road building is part of the technique of imperialism of 
which Western historians have told us in connection with the methods 
of Rome’s expanding empire ; in India also the road from Peshawar to 
the Gangetic plains served the same purpose ; and before the introduc- 
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tion of railways the country-side had also to be penetrated with roads. 
The North-Western border tribes understand the significance of 
these roads in disturbing their life and in robbing them of their 
freedom. Therefore have they been opposing the construction of such 
roads through their territories. And by the mishandling of their instincts 
and interests, the border people have been turned into enemies of 
India, though Indians are not responsible for this mad and blind 
policy. 


The irritation kept up in this region by British policy is not only 
financially ruinous to India but is politically harmful to the abiding 
interests of India. During a century marked by fail- 
Mttled areas ure8 ’ Waste °I Indian money and loss of Indian 
inseparable and British lives, this policy has been tried. The sen- 
timents of the tribes, of Indians, the interests of both, 
have not been consulted. Even now when “provincial autonomy” is said 
to be in action in the N. W. Frontier Province, the British administrators, 
the steel frame of imperialism in India, do not show any inclination 
that they are prepared to take counsel with the men who are at the 
helm of affairs in this province. The Central Government has been 
maintaining its own machinery of administration in the tribal areas at 
a coat of about two crores of rupees ; the defence arrangements 
for this area specially cost as much. And the result is an indifferent 
success. An elected representative of the province in the Central Assem- 
bly, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, raised the question why the p ovincial Ministry 
should not be called upon to administer the tribal areas when the people 
inhabiting this area and the settled districts are kindred in spirit and 
tradition with one another. The reply from the Government benches was 
evasive. But they cannot very long prolong this'arrangement. Even distant 
observers recognise the inevitability of this development. A special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote about it as follows t — 


“In Peshawar, discussing *the problem with the Congress Premier and his 
colleagues, I saw it in a new setting. The inseparability of the tribal areas and 
the settled districts is an axiom accepted from the days of Lord Lytton’s viceroy* 
alty, 60 years ago, and formed the basis of the report in 1924 of Sir Denys Bray's 
Committee. That axiom must be made real The autonomous provincial Govern- 
ment at Peshawar must be offered the opportunity of taking over the responsi- 

bility for the administration of the tribal areas. So long as the present policy 
lasts, and the Governor* General and the Governor of the Frontier Province regard 
the problem as exclusively concerning them, the present muddle must continue } 


It is not possible to say today whether or not this policy is directly 
responsible for the development of the Pakistan Movement, discussed 
in the last volume of the Annual Register. But it 
Muslim does not contradict human psychology if it te said that 

Separatism the grievances and the sufferings of the frontier people, 

predominantly Muslim, start an idea that the majority 
community in India will be as indifferent and inimical to Muslim 
interests in the future as the present Government is today ; for, in the 
name of the defence of India has the vendetta against the tribes been 
waged all these years. Thus the defence of India becomes the enemy 
of Muslim interests. In the hills and dales of settled and tribal areas 
this interpretation is often angrily discussed and canvassed which per- 
colate through the Khyber Pass to the Punjab. And there is built up 

/9 738 
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the philosophy of separatist sentiments that teaches that India or 
Hindusthan is not or cannot be really and truly Dar-wl-Islam, a door 
or country of Islam. Since the inauguration of the “provincial auto- 
nomy" scheme of the Government of India Act of 1935, this separatist 
philosophy has gained in intensity and gained followers amongst the 
Muslim community. The Muslim League under the leadership and 
guidance of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah has made itself the organ- voice 
of the “separate interests" of Muslims in a country which should have 
been as much theirs as of any other community in India, however vast 
or minute they may be. During the six months the events of which 
form the subject-matter of discussion in the present volume of the 
Indian Annual Register , the bitterness of communal feelings have halt- 
ed many of the progressive measures that should be undertaken to trans- 
form India into a modern State, to enrich the life of the people with 
economic contentment, with knowledge, with wisdom. This is not pos- 
sible today* for the Ministries on whom have devolved the responsibili- 
ties for these are not allowed to think of these, so pestered are they 
with the ebullitions of unreasoning fear and suspicion. For, it is these two 
feelings that are finding increasing expression in the Press and on the plat- 
form in India. 

Seven provinces in India are being administered by Ministries 
under Congress direction ; in the other four Coalition Ministries with 
Muslim League members in the majority have been 
^bUity* createT functioning. The supporters of the Ministries in the 

among Hindus former have been disciplined by the fights that they 
have waged against the irresponsible authority of the 
State of India ; these fights have given them a measure of their own 
powers, created in their leaders a sense of responsibility and in the 
followers a conviction of ultimate victory. The Hindu community who are 
predominantly represented in the Indian National Congress have under- 
gone the same discipline in and through the many reform movements 
that have been endeavouring to shape them anew as fit vehicles for the 
reception of ideas and the growth of ideals in response to the modern 
spirit. The followers and supporters of the Congress, therefore, are free 
from the one-sidednesB of socio-religious beliefs and practices character- 
istic of a mediaeval mind. The majority of the supporters of the Muslim 
League have not passed through any of the disciplines that mould 
modern men and women ; therefore do they succumb to appeals to com- 
munal conceits that have not been subjected to the test of reason, to 
the test of criticism. The re-examination and re-interpretation 
of Islamic values in the light of universal experience, in the 
light of modern thought, in response to modern needs .‘have not ad- 
vanced in India to any appreciable extent. The defeat of Muslim policy, 
social and political, during the last one hundred and seventy five years 
ought to have raised questions in the minds of Muslim thought leaders 
that there must be something wanting in their thought and life, some 
inadequacy that was responsible for this debacle. The need of this healthy 
self-criticism must be keenly felt if society is to remain healthy and 
progressive. Muslim society does not welcome this criticism, does not 
tolerate such criticism. And to that extent it lacks the modern spirit 
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that is not afraid of subjecting its own values to criticism 
its values subjected to criticism even by unsympathetic alien 
It reacts violently to such criticism. 

This unpreparedness, more than anything else, is responsible for 
the violence of language and controversy that characterise Muslim 
political activities in India today, leading to violence 
in action. It is this lack of training in democratic 
controversy that is responsible for the Premier of 
Bengal declaring from the platform of the Muslim 
League that he would undertake a satana , vendetta, against the Hindu 
minority in Bengal if the Muslim minority in other provinces are 
subjected to any administrative discrimination or oppression. Speeches 
and statements like these made by leaders of the Muslim League, 
challenges thrown out by Muslim leaders to Hindu conceits, pretences 
and ambitions fill the atmosphere with a unhealthy spirit of fear and 
suspicion. And nothing that the Congress could do seemed to be able 
to clear the atmosphere. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his correspon- 
dence with Nawab Ismail Khan, Secretary of the United Provinces 
Muslim League, claimed that the Indian National Congress and the 
influences that gave it birth have been able to disable the Hindu 
Maha Sabha said to be representative of Hindu communalism. There 
is truth in this claim. But it is doubtful if for much longer this 
liberalism in the majority community in India will be able to stand 
the strain of the demands of the Muslim community — demands that 
threaten the integrity and unity of India. For. there cannot be any 
manner of doubt that the prospect of democratic self-government in 
the country in which the counting of heads plays a dominant part in 
influencing and guiding State policy has created fears in the minds of 
the Muslim community who are a minority in the country that their 
culture and particularistic institutions will be open to attacks from 
the laws of the country. No assurances on the part of the Congress 
that these are secure under the Fundamental Rights Resolution of the 
Congress passed at its Karachi Session (1931) appear to be able to 
allay suspicion and remove causes of fear. 

The correspondence between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah, between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah, the interviews and discussions 
between Gandhiji, the Congress President, Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu, and Mr. Jinnah as President of the 
All-India Muslim League, all these have been unavailing. 
If reports in the press are to be taken as a true 
reflection of the ideas and ideals that formed the 
subject of discussions between these representative men of India, it 
appears that the following claim of Mr. Jinnah's made through a letter 
to Gandhiji, dated March 3, 1938, was responsible for the break-down 
of negotiations that have been going on behind the scenes for months 
during 1937 and the first half of 1938. The part of the letter told 
India, though it was addressed to a person who was regarded as the 
power behind the Congress which alone could “deliver the goods”, that : 

“We have reached a stage when no doubt should be left that we recognise the 
All-India Muslim League as the one authoritative and representative organisation oi 
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the Mtissalmans of India, and on the other hand you represent the Congress and 
other Hindus throughout the country. It is on this basis that we can proceed 
further and derise a machinery of approach.” 


The reply 
down by Mr. 

Unreality 
of the 
claim 


of Gandhiji was that he could not fulfil the test laid 
Jinnah that he should be able to speak on behalf of 
‘’the Congress and other Hindus throughout the country 1 . 
Dr. B. Moonje, who may be taken as the representative 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, repudiated the right of the 
Congress to speak on behalf of the Hindus and suggested 
that the better course would be to “bring together the spokesmen of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, and use itB (Congress) 
influence to effect an impartial settlement between the two communi- 
ties in respect of political, social and religious rights.” The unwilling- 
ness or inability of the Congress to accept the condition laid down by 
Mr. Jinnah is due to the fact that the Congress would thereby reduce 
itself to a communal body belying its traditions of more than half a 
century. Another of the factors that influenced the Congress .’reply to 
Mr. Jinnah was indicated by a Muslim public man, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
M. L. A. (central) in a letter to Mr. Jinnah. Said he : 

“If all Muslims of India cannot unite on the purely religious issues, and Sunnis, 
Ahl-i-Hadis, Shias, Qadyanis and numerous other sub-divisions must continue and 
break into riots, Is there any real chance of a solidly united Muslim front against a 
political organisation which says, ‘we want to fight the causes of your poverty, 
unemployment, Indebtedness, land-lessness and so forth’ ? It would be a weak cry — 
‘Muslims unite against the Congress' —particularly when the Congress says, ‘Preserve, 
your culture, your language, your religion and even your social structure. We 
will not Interfere with you. It is your business and not ours. But if you want 

freedom we have to mobilise our forces, and move as one man under a unified 

command.” 


He remonstrated with Mr. Jinnah for ignoring the fact that in 10 
out of the 11 Provinces “the substance” of his famous 14 Points had 
been conceded ; that though the percentage in the 
kiterMiTo^HinTut services has been fixed it has brought no relief to the 
and Muslims educated unemployed and those that are crushed under 
debts. In these major issues Hindus and Muslims 
sailed in the same boat. Taking the case of Muslims, Mr. Asaf Ali 
hazarded the guess that “about 33 per cent of rural indebtedness 
(roughly 300 crores of rupees) on an average rate of 9 per cent interest, 
covers the liabilities of the Muslim population of India. In other words, 
nearly 27 crores of rupees a year should be paid by Muslims to keep 
down interest only. More often than not 75 per cent of this interest 
is not paid regularly, and the accumulated liability converts owners^ of 
land into landless tillers — mere peasants on sufferance”. To questions 
like these the Muslim League have appeared indifferent ; not till the 
Lucknow session of the League (October, 1937) did they have any eco- 
nomic programme for the masses who are afflicted by the same disabili- 
ties, both Hindus and Muslims suffering from disease, dirt, poverty and 
untimely death. Their economic programme is also communal# ignoring 
the fact that there are no industries specially Muslim that could be 
supported by Muslim buyers alone. 

In the political programme also the Muslim League has not been 
helpful. Id the constitution of electorates the Congress has always 
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been insisting on a joint voting list. In No. 5 of Mr. Jinnah’s 14 Points 
it was laid down that “representation of communal 
Joint Electorates groups shall continue to be by means of separate elector* 
vrs. Separate ates as a t present, provided that it shall be open to 
any community, at any time, to abandon its separate 
electorate in favour of joint electorates.” At the session of the Muslim 
League which sanctioned and adopted these 14 Points, the session held 
in 1929, it was stated that “the Mussalmans will not consent to joint 
electorates unless Sind is actually constituted Into a separate province, 
and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. W. F. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces.” Sind is a 
separate province today ; the N. W. F. Province has a status equal to 
that of the other Indian provinces. But Muslim League insistence on 
separate electorates continues unabated. The Congress Ministry in 
Bombay introduced a Bill dealing with Local Self-governing institutions, 
urban and rural ; separate electorates were retained in it, but option 
was given to the people concerned to adopt joint electorate if and when 
they so chose. This was opposed by the Muslim members in the name of 
the Muslim League. These tactics go to show that the leaders of the 
Muslim League do not know their own minds ; that they are afraid to 
commit themselves to any definite and steady policy. This uncertainty 
and fear inspire them to put in claims that put difficulties In the way 
of building up in India a composite nationalism, in developing con- 
ditions favourable to the growth of a modern State in the country able 
to cope with the stresses and strains of modern life. 

The Press in India published the broad outlines of the demands said 
to have been presented by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
in June, 1938, to the Congress Working Committee. It 
•nd* modWy aCe * 8 ne cessary to incorporate these in this review of 
the 14 Points events and developments in India for ready reference, 
as also to understand the mind of the Muslim com- 
munity in India as it is being moulded and fashioned by the present 
generation of Muslim leaders. The demands numbered 11, dealing 
with cultural, administrative, and political matters. They were : 

That (1) The Bande Mataram song should be given up ; 

(2) Muslim majorities in the provinces where such majorities exist at 
present must not be affected by any territorial redistribution or adjust' 
ment ; 

(3) Muslims’ practice of cow-slaughter must not be interfered 
with ; 

(4) Muslim’ right to call Axan and perform their religious 

ceremonies should not be fettered in any way ; 

(5) Muslim personal law and culture should be guaranteed by a 
statute ; 

(6) The share of Muslims in State services should be definitely 
fixed in the Constitution by a statutory enactment ; 

(7) The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the Communal 
Award, and should not describe it aB a negation of nationalism ; 

(8) Statutory guarantees should be given that the use of Urdu shall 
not be curtailed or damaged ; 
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This argument between the Congress and Muslim League proceeded 
without previous consultation with the Hindu Mahasabha which claimed 
to represent the feelings and interests of the Hindus, 
“bed-rock** It is not possible to ignore the fact any longer that 

of India the efforts of the Congress to come to an under- 

standing with the Muslim League are being looked upon 
with suspicion by a growing section of the Hindus in the country. 
However true it may be that the Congress has disabled the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a political organ of the Hindus, the increasing insistence 
by the Muslims on their own separateness, more than any weakness on 
the part of the Congress, has made the Hindus insistent on their 
claims as the majority community in the country, the arbiter of the 
future and the destiny of India. This uniqueness of theirs as “being 
the bed rock of Indian life” is a fact of history that is .‘still true when 
about ten or eleven crores of the thirty eight crores of the population of 
India belong .‘to other faiths and cultures. The consciousness of 
this uniqueness has been vividly developed during the last seventy 
years since the Arya Samaj Movement initiated by Dayananda Sara- 

swati began its work for the reconstruction of Indian life, of Hindu 

life in particular. It was part of the conceit which is nursed by every 
community which Thinks that it is not as others are, that it has a 
special message for the world, a holy mission to reform and renovate 
the world. So far as one can understand from the writings and speeches 
of the leaders of Hindu society, conservative or reformers, there was no 
political or social ambition for supremacy entertained by them in 
thinking or speaking of the superiority of Hindu culture. Their assured 
majority might be responsible for this unconsciousness of the political 
or social questions implicit in their strivings for regaining the freedom 
of their country. It was territorial and regional patriotism that 
inspired them, not any communal or religious ambition. 

Up to 1906, leaders of Hindu society who were some of them also 
leaders of political life in India worked under the influences of this non- 
. sectarianism. In that year was led the Muslim deputa- 

Pan-Ialamism tion to Lord Minto claiming separate consideration for 

Politics Muslim interests, separate electorates for Muslims in 

the scheme of reforms then under consideration by 
the Government of India, proposals for which were being tossed 
between Calcutta, the then capital of India* and Whitehall where sat 
enthroned the Liberal Secretary of State for India, John Morley. 
Diehard British bureaucrats were anxious to set up a “native counter- 
poise” to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism voiced forth by Hindu 
politicians, more vocal and outspoken than any other class. Since 
then the crises through which Muslim countries in other parts of the 
world have been passing have created in Indian Muslims a new 
sensitiveness to the claims of their common faith, which came to be 
known as Pan-Islamism, Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey is credited 
with being the sponsor of this idea and ideal as an instrument of 
politics, as an armour against the encroachments of Christian Powers 
on the Empire of which he was ruler. He succeeded in creating this 
belief among Muslims all the world over, and an Indian Muslim, 
Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan of Lahore, recognised and acknowledged 
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this to be the true object of the movement. Writing in Jalal Nuri's book 
— lttihad-i-Islam— a special article on “Indian Mussalmans and Pan- 
Islamism — he wrote : 

“The object of Pan*IslamiBra is not to cherish projects of an aggressive 

nature against Christendom in spite of all that it has done to exterminate 
Islam, but to act purely on the defensive and what little remains to the 
Moslems of their once splendid Empire, against further encroachments. 

The consciousness of this fellow-feeling that bound the Turki Mus- 
lim and Indian Muslim separated by thousands of miles, and the poli- 
tical meaning imported info it, helped to breed a 
Hlndu separate conceit in the latter, separate from his next 

Separatism door neighbour, the Hindu, who was nearer to him by 

blood relation even, and by the economic relations of 
every-day activities. The Non-co-operation Movement built on the twin 
grievances of the Punjab and the spoliation of Turkey intensified these 
separatist tendencies and feelings. Till today in the heart of the neigh- 
bouring community of the Hindus has been created a sense of separate 
conceit, separate ambitions. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. B. 
Moonje have been organ voices of this development. Revolutionary 
patriots like Bhai Paramananda and Vinayak Damodar Savarkar who 
in their youth had worked for the freedom of their country unconscious 
of and unswayed by any communal ambitions, who had for fellow- 
workers Indians of all creeds, are found today as leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and Hindu Sangathan movements. As strongly do Indian 
Muslims assert their separateness, and kinship with the peoples of 
countries outside the boundaries of India, so loudly do the leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha assert that the “bed-rock” of Indian life is the 
Hindu community. And between these two assertions the mind of 
India is being swayed to and fro, uncertain of itself and rendered help- 
less for any forward move. 

In the heat of controversy many things are being none:that separate, 
and extend the separation. And even words that try to clear the fog of 
misunderstanding, that call upon all, born in India, to 
Damodar think of a new brotherhood in thought and act, to 

Savarkar forge new bonds of neighbourhood, even these words 

of wisdom are missed in the heat of controversy, and 
their significance ignored. This is the tragedy of the situation. This 
call for a new orientation of our thoughts came out of the lips of 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar as President of the Ahmedabad session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. This Marhatta public man is one of the most 
intrepid of the public men of India, a man who has at his back tradi- 
tions of public service tested by every fire of sacrifice and suffer- 
ing. He was young when the movement for political freedom 
gained a new meaning and a new purpose in the opening years of this 
century as an outcome of the Bengal movement started against the 
partition of the province in 1905 and the following years. A speaker and 
writer of power, a scholar who took infinite pains in his study, a revolu- 
tionary patriot who spent fourteen years in the Andamans, and almost 
as many years in Internment, Vinayak Damodar Savarkar has brought 
an alert and original mind to the study of Indian conditions, to finding 
solution for the many problems that must be solved so that his mother- ^ 
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land may come to her own as a free nation among the free nations 
of the world. To the general public, seldom caring to probe deep into 
the heart of problems, he is a fanatic Hindu. 

But his speech as President of the Hindu Mahasabha should 
remove this impression. The Sabha in one of its earlier sessions had 
given a definition to the word Hindu — “any one who 

A ne i^aiftn mUla professes any religion of Indian origin.” This would 

Nationalism exclude the Muslims, Christians, Parsis and the Jews 

whom historical forces had brought to India and 
whose descendants have the same forces bound to the life that has 
been evolving in India through the centuries ; the Chinese and the 
Japanese, millions of them, recognise Hindusthan as their Holy Land. 
That is the criticism that at the outset of his speech Vinayak 
Savarkar directed against the definition of the word “Hindu”. And this 
criticism is true to the condition of life in India where men and 
women must strive to build up a composite nationalism ; this criticism 
must lead to the success of that attempt at reconciliation between the 
conflicting thoughts and interests that has been testing the quality of 
statesmanship in India for many centuries. This criticism gives a new 
direction to the thoughts of Indian nation -builders, and offers a point 
on which Hindu and Muslim, Sikh and Christian, Parsi and 

Jew can concentrate to work out a new formula of nationhood. It 
should enable us to relegate creed and culture to the background and 
build anew on the large concept of the motherland. Every one who 
accepts Hindusthan as his or her motherland, has by right of birth a title 
to his or her legitimate place in the life of India, secured to him or her 
by every principle of equity and justice, whether he or she turns to 
Kashi or Sarnath, or Mecca or Jerusalem or Amritsar as the centre of 
his or her faith. 

This recognition is vivid in the new leadership of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha that Yinayak Damodar Savarkar typifies. He is too much of a 
^ , modern man to be nursing dreams of Hindu commu- 

A neW'Rtbtude na i h egemor) y \ n the India of the future. But his 

Separatism difficulty is that when he came out of his prison and 

detention he found that the virgin enthusiasm of his 
India House days, of his fellow- workers of youth, of their dreams and 
aspirations for a free India reared on the common sacrifices and suffer- 
ings of all her sons and daughters of every race and creed — all these 
are in danger today by the rise and growth of a separatist feeling 
among a section of the Indian community. He feels that this consci- 
ous and unconscious Pan-Islamism of the Indian Muslim is a danger to 
India. But he forgets that when Indian Muslims supplied rulers to 
India they had no Pan-Islamist pretension to brag of, that more often 
than not they behaved as other humans had done in refusing to accept 
the plea of Islam as a curb on material ambitions even at the expense 
of a brother Muslim. The Indian Muslim seeks to find solace for his 
wounded self-respect in the thought of the Turk and the Arab compa- 
ratively freer than himself. This feeling creates complications in 
Indian life, sets up impediments to India’s march to freedom. And in 
impatience the Hindu public man may be tempted to issue a challege 
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as Yinayak Damodar Suvarkar did from the platform of the Ahmcdabad 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha — 

“Henceforth the ITindu formula of Hindu-Muslim unity is this : ‘If you oome, 
with you; If you don’t, without you; if yon oppose, in spite of you, the Hindus will 
continue to fight for their national freedom.” 

This impatience may be natural. It may be explained by the posr 
tion that has been created by historical forces for the Hindus of India. 

The history of the Hindus and their future are more 
H,n oMndlan inextricably bound up with the geography of Hindus- 

° |jf e * than, and her rise and fall affect them more intimately 

than any other of the numerous communities that find 
themselves in India. This fact was recognised by Maulana Shaukat 
Ali who in a recent speech declared that if Hindusthan be erased from 
the face of the earth there would be few to bear witness to the way 
and the life that the world knows as Hinduism, but Islam would live in 
other countries and would be not much of a loser as Hinduism 
would be. The significance of these words are more consci- 
ously realised by Hindus to-day that their Holy Land and their 
fatherland are one and undistinguishable. History and not the senti- 
ments of men and women or the policy of Governments have been 
responsible for making the Hindu the bed-rock of Indian life. It is 
this development that has made the Hindu more sensitive to what 
affects the country and happens in India ; it has also regretfully to be 
recognised that the Muslim in India does not have this feeling and is 
not as powerfully moved as the Hindu by the sentiments, the products 
of hiatory, of conscious thought and the unconscious workings of forces that 
transcend human power and are unamenable to conscious political action. 
This is the strength of the position of the Hindu in India as well as of 
his weakness. For, he is more sensitive to all that concerns India, and 
this sensitiveness is a weakness under certain circumstances which may 
be exploited by others who have not the same feelings and sentiments 
for India. It is like the story of the two women who appeared before 
King Solomon each one claiming a boy for her son, and the way he 
tested their love. To every community such a test comes. It is a cruel 
test, but it is inescapable. 

Thus does the Indian scene present a spectacle of a house divided 
against itself, the different members of the household wrangling with one 
another while common problems and common dangers 
U Miniitrie* ** ca ^ ^ or un ^ e< ^ efforts to solve them and to meet them, 
resign These wranglings have become bitter because the little 

power that the Government of India Act of 

1935 has placed in the hands of the representatives of the people 

finds itself unable to remove their causes. We are enabled to quarrel 
like this because we still entertain the idea that some power external 
to us would pull us out if we fell into the ditch, that it can be relied 
on at the last extremity. And though by the arrangements made under 
the recent Act this external authority appears to have retired from the 
field leaving us to mould our India as we liked* into any shape we 

liked, it has left certain remnants of its influence and power that has 

9 
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been creating havoc in the internal economy of Indian life. The 
“Communal Award” is one of these instances. Indian statesmanship 
has failed to sterilize the evil effects of this decision of the MacDonald 
Cabinet. In other fields of national life also this external authority has 
not been able to cover up all its traces. This fact was brought out 
vividly into public discussion when in the middle of February, 1938, two 
Congress Ministries had to resign as a result of the use made by the 
Governor-General of his powers of interference. The two Congress 
Ministries of Bihar and the United Provinces had passed orders for 
the release of all prisoners convicted of violent crimes in the furtherance 
of political freedom. This release formed an item in the Election 
Manifesto of the Indian National Congress with which it had approach- 
ed the electorate and sought the approval or disapproval of the 
Sovereign People. By returning in majorities the Congress candidates 
in these two provinces as well as in five others, the people set their 
seal of approval on the election programme of the National Congress. 
And it was the duty of Congress Ministries to give effect to the various 
items of that programme. When His Excellency the Governor-General 
in his statement of July 21, 1937 explained the constitutional powers and 
limitations of the Governors of Provinces, he sa d that the Parliament had 
“transferred the executive authority in the province iu practice to the 
Ministers,” and that in all matters in which the Governor is not 
specially required to exercise his individual judgment “it is mandatory 
upon the Governor to accept the advice of his ministers”. It is these 
interpretations and assurances of non-interference implied therein that 
induced the Congress to authorise Congress members of the Provincial 
Assemblies where they were in a majority to accept the responsibility 
of Ministries. The United Provinces and Bihar Premiers were respon- 
sible for the peace and tranquillity of the provinces, and they pressed 
it on the attention of the Governors of these provinces that they fully 
accepted the implications of this responsibility, and therefore, proposed 
on February, 14, 1938, to order the release of the few remaining 
prisoners falling under this category — 23 in Bihar and 14 in the United 
Provinces — on their own responsibility. The Governors on their part 
contended that they were prepared to sanction the release of these 
terrorist prisoners if on examination of their individual cases the 
release of each of them was deemed safe and not harmful to law and 
order in the provinces. The Premiers contended that “the duty and 
right of examination belong solely to the Ministers”, that they had satisfied 
themselves by talk and discussion with the prisoners of their abjuration 
of the path and methods of violence in advancing the political progress 
of the country ; they had, therefore, ordered the release of these 
prisoners. At this stage the matter seemed to have passed out of the 
hands of the Ministers and the Governors concerned, passed into the 
hands of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, 
of the Governor-General. The latter supported the Governors in their 
contention that the release of these politicals will endanger not only 
the peace and tranquillity of the two provinces, but also of other 
parts of India. The names of Bengal and the Punjab with traditions 
of political terrorism in their history came prominently into the 
discussion. It was asserted in the Press that the Governments of 
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these provinces must have had impressed on the Governor- General the 
danger of such release. To quote from a paper, 

“There are 350 prisoners in the former and 44 in the latter province. Bengal 
has been — at least was— the province of terrorism. The Punjab has always and had 
its very special difficulty of a triangular communal tangle. We do not know 
whether the Governor-General consulted the Governors of Bengal and the Punjab 
and or whether they addressed representations to him not to accentuate their and 
their (non-Congress) Ministries’ difficulties by approving a general release in the 
two neighbouring provinces. It is probable that they did.” 

Anyhow the Governor-General looked at the issue raised by the 
two Premiers of the two Provinces from this point of view and asked 
the Governors to withhold consent to the release orders. He did it 
under Sec. 126 (5) of the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
reads as follows : 

“Without prejudice to his powers under the last preceding sub-section, the 
Governor-General, acting in his discretion, may at any time issue order to the 
Governor of a province as to the manner in which the executive authority thereof 
is to be exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of India or any part thereof.” 

The Governors in compliance with orders issued by the Governor- 
General rejected the advice of their Ministers tendered to them in 
regard to the release of political prisoners. And the Premiers on 
behalf of their colleagues offered their resignation. 

This happened on the eve of the Haripura session of the Congress, 
at the moment when Gandhiji and members of the Working Committee 
were assembled at Vithalnagar. The first impression 
& ^Tinat* the* ma de on the public mind on receipt of this news was 

procedure * one of surprise and regret that a routine business of 

day-to-day administration should have been allowed 
to precipitate a constitutional dead- lock which might extend to the 
other provinces. If “provincial autonomy” was in action there was 
no reason for interference, it was felt, either by the Congress Working 
Committee or by the Governor-General. The Governors could have 
proceeded under Sec. 52 (1) (a) of the India Act which had imposed 
upon them “special responsibility” for the “prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of the province or any part 
thereof”. In the use of this power the Governors have to obtain the 
consent of the Governor-General, This consent would not have been 
withheld, as the quick use by the later of his special power under 
Sec. 126 (5) went to show. But this use or misuse also suggested 
that the Governors were not sure if they could make out a case 
for the application of their own “special responsibility” calling for 
the use of emergency powers under Sec. 52 (l) (a). For, the release 

of 37 men could not threaten the peace and tranquillity of the two 
provinces or any part thereof. Therefore did the Governor-General 
take it out of their hands, and issued his orders on consideration o* 
the “reaction on adjoin ng provinces of the release of these prisoners.” 
But the more important consideration seemed to be “the interests of 
maintenance of the sanctions of law and authority and the position of 
courts*” This contention seemed to suggest that executive interference 
with decisions of courts of law should not be encouraged on any 
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account. This principle, the Ministers claimed, has been modified in 
practice by every government on considerations of high state policy ; 
they also hinted that it is this modification that has enabled Mr. 
De Valera, a rebel in the eye of British law, to become, and to be 
recognised as, the head of a sister State with Britain in the comity 
of nations that form the Empire. 

This controversy continued for about ten days. Gandhiji in a 
Congress Ministries “doing statement issued on February 16 represented 
too well” for British taste Indian public opinion when he said : 

“The action of the Governor-General bewilders me and makes me Buspect whether 
this proposal for discharging the prisoners in question wa« merely the last straw, and 
that the Congress ministries In general had fatigued the British authority.” 

A British paper, the London Doily Herald , organ of British Labour, 
expressed the same opinion : 

“Indian Nationalists will see in the refusal to permit the elected Congress majorities 
to release all political prisoners the emergence once more of the autocratic 
imperialist hand. They will find one more evidence that Britain does not really 
mean India to govern itself. They may even feel that the opportunity haB been 
seized to get rid of Congress Ministries which were doing too well for the taste 
of British authority. 

Gandhiji in his statement expressed the hope that it would be 
possible for “the Governor-General to retrace his steps and avert a 
crisis whose consequences no body can foretell.” The 

GeiTeraTV failure of the Governors of the United Provinces and 

statement Bihar to get substitute Ministries, the possibility, 
even the probability, of the five other Congress Minis- 
tries making a common cause with those of the two provinces, created 
problems that the Governor-General had to take note of. Two other 
courses were open to the Governors — resort to Section 93 enabling them 
to assume all executive powers, and the dissolution of provincial legis- 
latures followed by general elections. The latter course would result 
in the return of Congress Party members in larger numbers ; resump- 
tion of power by the Governors postponed the appeal to the people 
for six months only, for eighteen months should the British Parliament 
decide to accept that method. But neither device, it was felt, could 
avoid the conflict, which was another way of saying that the constitution 
built by the Act of 1935 had broken down. No British politician could 

contemplate with complacence this prospect. For, it had been broadcasted 

to all the world by British propagandists that the Indian problem had 
been solved for a generation by the dragooning of the Willingdon 
regime combined with the left-handed concessions made in the consti- 
tutional changes. Considerations like these must have influenced His 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow to issue the statement which he did on 
February 22, ending with the words : 

U I am glad to think that in no quarter is there manifest any disposition to 
extend the area of difficulty beyond the limits of the position which I described 
and it is my sincere and earnest nope that it may shortly be possible to return 
to normality, and that in the two provinces most concerned the Ministers in 

discussion with the Governors may find themselves able to lesume their inter* 

lulirtiira 
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conciliatory 

Reply 


Gandhiji’s reply to this statement of the Governor-General was regarded 
as in effect as a withdrawal from an untenable position ; it was, therefore, 
conciliatory. He recognised that the notices given by the 
n yi » Premiers of the United Provinces and Bihar were“sudden”, 
a complaint made in Lord Linlithgow's statement^ that 
on 14th February the demand was “tendered” for im- 
mediate general release of all prisoners classed as political ; in Behar 
the Governor received it at 1 p.m. calling for action by the Chief 
Secretary by 4 pm. the same day ; in the Unitod Provinces “the time 
limit set for compliance was brief to a degree”. Gandhi ji recognised 
this suddenness with the cryptic words —“because in the nature of things 
they had to be so.” But he held out the olive branch : 

“In my opinion the crisis can be avoided if the Governors arc left free to give 
the assurance that their examination of the cases was not intended to be a 

usurpation of the powers of the Ministers I hope the Working 

Committee will leave the Ministers free if they are summoned by the Governors 
to judge for themselves whether they are satisfied by the assurances they 
may receive,” 


These words from Delhi and from Vithalnagar, the place at which 
the session of the Congress was being held, resolved the difficulty, and 
the constitutional doad-lock was at an end. 

This Congress session had for its President, Sri Subhas Chandra 
Key-note of Congress Basu. The key-note of his speech is the 

President’s Speech following : 

“Like the President of Etq, I should also say that we have no enmity 
towards the British people. We are fighting Great Britain, and we want the 
fullest liberty to determine our future relations with her. But once we have 
real self-determination, there is no reason why we should not enter into the 
most cordial relations with the British people.” 

About the internal reconstruction of life and thought in India that 
will transform her into a modern state, both during the struggle for 

and after the iittainmmt of Swaraj , the President indicated the lines of 
planned life that will enable the people to attain that physical, mental, 
and spiritual fitness for maintaining and defending the independent life 
of the country in the competitions of modern life, that will make de- 
mands on the vigilance and endurance of the men and women who 

constituted the human wealth of the realm. 

He concluded his speech with an appeal for unity which alone can 
Appeal for Unity carry the country through the difficult days ahead : 

“Inside the Congress there are differences between the Right and the Left 
which it would be futile to ignore. Outside, there is the challenge of British 

Imperialism what shall we do in this crisis ? Need I say that we have 

to stand four-square against all the storms that beset our path and impervious 
to all the designs that our rulers may era ploy ? The Congress today is the one 
supreme organ of mass struggle. .....it is the common platform for ail the auti- 

Iuiperialist organisations striving for Indian emancipation.” 

In the presidential speech of the Congress, in the resolutions passed 
by the Haripura session of the Congress, determined opposition of 

. informed public opinion to the scheme of Federation 

Federal* Scheme was vo * ce d f°rih * n n0 uncertain language. While not 

era c eme opposed to the principle of Federation, Indian opinion 

found nothing to recommend the structure that had been 
sketched in the British Parliament for the benefit of the Indian people, 
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to shelter the people from the complexities of international develop- 
ments. The President made detailed references to the many safe- 
guards that have been set up for the protection of Britain’s particu- 
laristic interests built in India in course of two centuries, interests that 
have often been harmful to India's material interests. The Reserve 
Bank already functioning, and the Federal Railway Authority in the 
stage of incubation — these are regarded as strong-holds of British 
interests in the centre of State authority in the country. In many 
ways also limitations on the sovereignty of the people of India over 
their own State have been put in the shape of political, industrial and 
commercial safeguards for fear of discrimination from the Indian legisla- 
ture. The inclusion of nominees of the rulers of the States in both the 
upper and lower Houses of the proposed Federal legislature is regarded 
with suspicion and fear. 

The rulers of the Indian States are Indians, their co-operation with 
the provinces making up British India in matters of common concern 
might at one time have satisfied Indian conceit by the 
Ideal* of° Swaraj thought that the authority of the State in India was 

being exercised by Indians, however limited that 
authority might be; the question of national self- 
respect might have been satisfied, in however small a measure, by 
the provisions in the India Act with special reference to the Federal 
part of the affair. Because the Federal Ministry will be chosen from 
the members of the Federal Council of State and Assembly, and they 
being Indians, whether prince or commoner, the centuries-old causes 
of resentment that foreigners were both in theory and practice 
ruling the country should be acknowledged as removed. Indians 
as Federal Ministers would stand before the world as symbols of 
Swaraj in India. This reasoning would have satisfied Indian feeling 
and sentiment half a century ago. But today the claim is not for 
Swaraj alone, but for democratic Swaraj, to quote the words used by 
the late Bipin Chandra Pal, to quote the words of the resolution 
passed at the last session of the Congress (February 19,20, and 21, 1938) : 

“The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; but a real Federation 
must, even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federa- 
tion should approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative 
institutions, responsible government, civil liberties and method of election to the 
Federal Houses.” 

This resolution, and the dem ands impliedly made in it, make the set- 
ting up of Federation in India contingent on the initiation of represen- 
tative institutions and responsible government in the 

Attitude Indian States. The Paramount Power being, or appearing 
to the States as being, unconcerned in the internal affairs of the 
States, neither promoting not opposing the introduction 
of these organs of modern government in the States, the case for re- 
presentative and responsible government in “Indian India*' becomes a 
matter of contention between the ruling authorities of the States and of 
the peoples thereof. The Indian National Congress have been accord- 
ing moral support and sympathy to the endeavours of the States* 
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people for their own upliftment, for securing civil liberties for the 
protection of their honour and material interests. The name of the 
Congress and the example of its heroic fight against British bureau- 
cracy have raised hopes and created assurance in the minds of the 
peoples in the States that in their difficulties they will have the help 
and direction of the national organisation. The growth of public life and 
the demand for freedom have created new problems and precipitated 
new conflicts in the hitherto placid life of the Indian States. To these 
the Indian National Congress cannot be indifferent, to their call for 
help it cannot remain unresponsive. This attitude was explained in the 
resolution on “Indian States” passed at its last session : 


“The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic freedom in 
the States as in the rest of India, and considers the States as integral parts of 

India which cannot be separated. The Puma Swaraj which is the objective 

of the Congress, is for the whole of India ,for the integrity and unity of 

India must be maintained in freedom as it has been maintained in subjection/’ 

But the Congress did not want to force developments in the States 
which would be out of “tuue with the conditions prevailing there.” 
And in order to foster b spirit of self-help in the peoples concerned, 
to allow movements in the States to develop a momentum of their own, 
and the peoples to be disciplined under conditions of inveitable 
struggles with the irresponsible authority of the States under which 
they have been living tor centuries, the last session of the Congress 
through the same resolution declared a sort of benevolent neutrality with 
regard to the States. This was an attitude which was difficult to be consis- 
tently maintained, as it was found during the period under discussion 
in connection with the States of Mysore and Travancore. Both these 
States have a reputation for progressive administration, for benevolent 
autrocracy it may be. Modern developments have raised ambitions 
in the minds of the peoples which it will take time to realise $ there 
are conflicts and confusions, both mat. rial and mental, through which 
rulers and the ruled must reach a harmony ; certain of these are 
unavoidable. But they play a part in the economy of human life 
which are ultimately beneficial. Impatience is the spirit that should be 
religiously avoided. 

While the contentions between the rulers and the ruled in the 


States have been continuing, the representatives of the Paramount 


The Paramount 
Power hard at 
persuasion 


Power have been striving with all their might to 
persuade the Princes to come iu and occupy their 
rightful place in the Federation. “Instruments of 
Accession,” conditions that will persuade them to 


come into the picture of Federations, drafts of these have been passing 
and repassing from London, Delhi — Simla, and the capitals of the 
Indian States. The public are being kept in the dark about the nego- 
tiations. The opposition of Indian public opinion as voiced forth 


through the Indian National Congress, the All India Muslim League, 
the National Liberal Federation, the All-India States* Peoples* 
Conference, may be responsible for the apparent indecision of the 


I British Government ; the Princes also do not appear to be very enthu- 


siastic in the matter. There is au impression that they have been 
bargaining with the Paramount Power for regaining certain of their 
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privileges and powers usurped by or lost to the Paramount Power ; they 
have been, it Is believed, trying to have erected certain barriers against the 
rising tide of democracy that threatens to submerge many an ancient 
and cherished land mark. These are surmises, and tho position has 
remained as obscure during these six months as even before. 

This obscurity makes it possibler for the “external authority” 

represented by Lord Linlithgow in India, to appear indifferent to the 
. , strains and stresses to which the internal life of 

& U Sod™i y RefonTin Bidia l p being subjected. Federation is a far-off 

Hindu Society event. Meanwhile the “autonomy” governments 
in the provinces have to function, and so func- 
tion that the more than century old grievances of the widest 
commonalty of the land, of the labourers and agriculturists, may be 
redressed, and the economic break-down caused by modern indus- 
trialism may be repaired. The question has also to be faced whether 
or not it is at all possible to repair the structure of social and 

economic relations that have been the warp and woof of Indian 

life for thousand of years. In social relations, the problem 
of untouchability in the bosom of Hindu society looms very 
large. And the Congress Ministries pledged to remove this and its 
various offshoots by their Election Manifestoes have been trying to 
give a lead to society, unprepared in idea, to accept the full implica- 
tions of the reform, to practise in daily life what the people have 
in the enthusiasm of the moment accepted as a principle. One gets 
the impression from the movemeut of thought and activity among the 
“depressed” castes in Hindu society that they have been testing the 
possibilities opened out to them by the Poona Pact by which they 
gained a larger number of seats in the legislatures than promised them 
by the original “Communal Award” of Ramsay MacDonald. Members 
representing these classes in the provincial legislatures are, a few of 
them, Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries. This position enables 
them to press their points of view from the inner mechanism of 
administration. 

In the Muslim society in India also there are “depressed” classes 
not in the sense in which the adjective is used with reference to 
Hindu society. The Momins, who claim to be half 
Social Ditabiiies ^ Muslim population of India, have social disabilities 

Muslim Society which have demanded redress and removal in meetings 

and conferences held In the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Bengal. In the Bengalee-speaking districts of Sylhet and Cachar 
for administrative reasons included in the province of Assam, there is 
a class of Muslims, known aB Maimals , by occupation fishermen and 
boatmen, who have given organised expression through meetings and 
associations to the grievances caused by certain social disabilities. The 
higher classes in the Muslim community constituted by those whose 
ancestors came from out-side India — the Sayyieds, Sheiks, Pathans and 
Moghuls — have conceits of superiority that aie in no way less proved 
than those found in the heart of Hindu society. The late Khondkar 
Fazll Rubee, Dewan to the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, descend- 
ant of the family from whose hands had slipped the sceptre of rule 
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into the hands of Clive, in :his book — The Origin of the Muaalmans 
of Bengal — gives us an idea of this equality and unequality : 

“From a religious point of view, of course, all Musalmans stand on a footing of 
equality. But according to usage and customs the social position and family rank 

of a man do not become altered by a change of religion a low caste person 

on his embracing Islam is not allowed to hold familiar intercourse with hign-born 

Musalmans Rigid and scrupulous regard has ever been paid by the Musalmans 

to sooial and family dignity.” 


The social democracy plea of Islam is not true to the facts of life 
as it is lived in Muslim society. Much is made of the equality that 
lines up the Nawab, the Muslim nobleman, with the 
Modern^ife Muslim porter in the Friday prayer in the moBque. 

to Muslims The Hindus also, in Bengal at least, can show a similar 

habit of equality on the occasion of the Kirtans , devo- 
tional songs, when the Brahmin and the Dome (an Avarna caste man) 
sit or stand side by side and sing songs to the glory and beneficence 
of the Lord, penetrated with the belief in His words uttered to Narada 
— “Where two or three men are gathered together in my name, there 
I am in the midst of them." This equality on occasions is not potent 
enough to create that habit which is the bed-rock of the democracy 
which the modern times demand. This occasional equality does not 
satisfy the heart of the modern man and woman. Neither in Hindu 
society nor in the Muslim, do the average man and woman get the 
opportunities that will enable them to realise the rich possibilities of 
their nature, to devolop into healthy man and woman, their minds 
enriched by modern knowledge and guided by wisdom to the paths of 
fulfilment Hindu society have for a century been trying to shake off 
its inner weaknesses. The challenge of modern life has not found 
Hindu society wholly unresponsive or unresisting. This response and 


resistance have enabled Hindu society to adapt itself to modern life. 
The same challenge has come to Muslim society today when it has 
opened its mind to modern education. To squarely meet that challenge, 
it is necessary that the Muslims should recognise that “the obvious 
decay of Islamic culture during the last few centuries is entirely due 
to the rigidity of conceptions about it”, to quote the words of the 
editor of the Islamic Culture , the quarterly published under the auspices 
of the Muslim thought-leaders of the Nizam State. This recognition 
will enable them to throw off those habits of thought and life that have 
been keeping them disabled for playing their part in the making of 
the new India. 


The social disabilities that have maimed the general mass of every 
community in India, that have made them prisoners of crude thoughts 
and fanatical habits, are more cruelly pressing on their 
* W |?rfac5on« i *& life on acc0UDt °f the break-down of old economic 
'remedfe* arrangements. That break-down has been responsible for 
a misery and a hopeless helplessness new in Indian 
history. And today men and women in despair are persuaded to believe 
that a class or classes of Indian exploiters — landlords, zemindars, money- 
lenders and industrialists— are mainly responsible for the unhappiness 
in their lives. This new interpretation of history, of the conflict 
10 
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between men and men implicit in the older social organisations, is the 
seed-plot of the activities that are described in another part of this 
volume in pp. 349-359 in an article specially contributed by an intel- 
ectual leader of the Labour and Peasant organisations of India. 
The controversy with regard to the theory of class conflict, said to be 
implicit in the very make of human society so far evolved, has been 
ringing so loud and strong in almost all the countries m the world, 
that it is natural that we should hear of it more and more in this 
country. We do not propose to convert the pages of the Indian 
Annual Register into so many planks of an one-sided controversial 
platform. We are content to be observers of the causes of the diseases 
of the social mind and body, and of (he consequences of the remedies 
suggested and administered for relief and recovery. It is undeni- 
able that organised attempts to rouse passions in defence of vested 
interests, to inflame resentment against these vested interests, have 
become a normal feature of Indian life to-day. Regional and communal 
jealousies, anger of the poor against the rich and the comparatively 
well to-do, have erupted into social life. These do not promise that 
India will have a peaceful evolution towards an enriched modern life. 
The “cult of the Danda” made popular by Swami Sahajananda Sara- 
swati, the Behar Kisan leader and President of the last session of the 
All India Kisan Congress held at the town of Comilla in the middle 
of May, 1938, is a pointer to the new developments that will be burst- 
ing upon the countiy in the near future. The efforts of the Ministries 
to remove the grievances of labourers and agriculturists do not appear 
to be satisfactory to them ; these do not assure to them those amenities 
of life hopes of which have been roused in the hearts and promises 
for which have been made to their ears. These complaints are increa- 
singly being made by Labour and Kisan leaders, and the Ministries have 
to grin and bear. Impatience with these measures was demonstrated 
during the strike at Cawnpore, one of the biggest industrial centres in 
northern India, where the labourers went out of the control of their 
leaders and declared a strike involving more than 40,000 actual workers 
in the mills and factories of the city. The working days lost, the 
earnings lost by this strike, have not yet been estimated. But even 
this proved loss cannot intercept the tendency to resort to strikes 
and lock-outs as “a last resort”. In 1932 there were 129 strikes 
involving 1,41,859 workers and a loss of 19, 28, 437 days ; in the next 
year the number of strikes rose to 154, the number of workers involved 
was 3,04,823, and the number of days lost 39,23,811. These figures are 
an indication of the havoc through which the country must pass on 
its goal of economic contentment and stability. 

The economics of reconstruction of Indian life on a new foundation 
require that the land question— -the position of landlords, that of the 
tillers of the soil, that of the State in relation to both 
Sc^emen^under * n ^ ese interests— should be subjected to examination in 
examination the light of the experiences of the immediate past in our 
country, the past that was created by Lord Cornwallis’ 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal (1793) and in Madras (1802). The 
controversy with regard to the ownership of the land, in whom did it 
vest, in the landlord or the tiller of the soil ?— is as old as the hills. Pre- 
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ceding the Cornwallis Settlement there was heated controversy between 
the Governor-General and John Shore in coarse of which all the issues 
involved in the question was discussed. Witnesses and evidences in 
sugport of or opposition to State landlordism, private landlordism, and 
peasant proprietorships were many and various. About the anthenticity 
of these the following from the pen of Sir William Hunter can be 
accepted as a true representation of the facts of those days : 

“My own investigations point to an infinite gradation in the rights of the 
various classes interested in the land. In some districts the landholder was almost 
independent of the Muslim Viceroy, and seldom or never subjected to his inter- 
ference ; in others he was only a bailiff appointed to receive the rents. In some 
districts, again, peasant rights were acknowledged, and the old communal Bystem 
survived as a distinct influence, in others the cultivators were mere serfs ; ” 

Confronted by these complexities, and the demands of an inexor- 
able master, the East India Company, Lord Cornwallis made a settle- 
ment recognising a small body of men as landlords, owners of the 
land, who would be responsible for the payment of the revenues, whether 
or not the tillers of the soil paid them the rents. The consequences 
of that settlement can be described in the words of the same author : 

u those Collectors who had to deal with districts in which the landlords were 

the real owners of the soil, complained that the Permanent Settlement had stripped 
them of their rights and ruined them ; while those, who had derived their experience 
from parts of the country in which the Mussalman system had uprooted the 
ancient houses, objected that Lord Cornwallis had sacrificed the olaims of the 
Government and the rights of the people to elevate a parcel of tax-gatherers and 
land-stewards into a sham gentry.” 

Even today when revolutions in economic thought call for a new 
economics of Land Settlement the old arguments are being heard. But 
it appears that the dominant school of political and economic thought 
in the modern world are in favour of resumption by the State of its 
rights over land. The social disruption that will follow such a measure 
has no terrors for the majority of the people who devote thought to the 
subject. Resumption of these rights by the State on payment of 
compensation, as it was done in Ireland, or without it as it has been 
done in Russia, this is the question that has been exercising or excit- 
ing the intellect or mind of politicians and administrators. In various 
provinces encroachments by processes of law on the rights of landlords 
have become the order of the day. Economic considerations influence 
these activities ; nor are communal considerations wholly absent. An 
instance of the latter is met with in the attitude of the Muslim mem- 
bers in Bengal and the United Provinces. In the former where the 
Muslim community is in a majority, where the cultivators are pre- 
dominantly Muslim, the landlords and zemindars being predominantly 
Hindu, the Muslims are all for quick return to State 
landlordism which is supposed to be supported by Islamic State polity ; 
in the latter where the Taluqdars, landlords, are many of them, if not 
the majority of them, Muslims, and the tenantry are predominantly 
Hindu, Hindus being the majority community in the province, the 
Muslim League members are enthusiastic supporters of the existing 
system of private landlordism. In Bengal when the amending Bill in- 
troduced on behalf of the Ministry sought to put certain restrictions 
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on landlord rights, and by the weight of the votes of Muslim members 
carried it through, a leader of the landed interests, Maharaja 
Manmatha Nath Roy, retired from the Council, the Upper House, with 
his party after making a statement in which occur the following : 

u We feel that we cannot remain here with any sense of self-respect as the 
majority are bent upon tyrannising over the helpless minority for political aggrandise- 
ment. We further feel that we cannot have any justice here, and that we must 
seek the protection of the Governor or the Governor-General, and if it need be, 
of the Federal Court, or of the British Parliament through the Right Hon’ble 
the Secretary of State. Above all, we shall take our stand upon the Instrument 
of Instructions, created by His Majesty the King-Emperor, for the vindication 
of the Permanent Settlement which is the bulwark of the economic structure of 
Bengal.” 

This protest appears to be a cry in the wilderness. For, more than 
any communal considerations, the dominant economic thought of the 
modern world is in support of extinguishing intermediate private rights 
in the soil of the countries. Against this historic development the fight 
organised by landlord interests in India, as in other countries, cannot 
avail anything. Measures like the Permanent Settlement have had their 
run ; their usefulness has been tested ; they have been found wanting 
after a trial of more than a hundred and thirty years. Even the parent 
of these measures, British rule in India, is in question, confronted by 
the challenge of the self-respect and self-confidence of a nation. In the 
awakening that has made possible this self-assertion, many forces have 
been created, many ambitions roused, many grievances newly under- 
stood. These call for a re-examination of many of the principles and 
policies of Indian social life, a testing on a new touch-stone of their 
value and utility. After a peaceful and placid life of a century 
and more imposed on the country by a foreign power, the 

mind of India demands that it should have a part in building the 
country anew. Controversies and contentions are inevitable in this 
process; uncharitableness, rancour and greed may complicate natural 
developments. These may delay the ultimate result ; these cannot 
permanently put off the day when India will raise her head 
“Into the boundless, 

Into the generous light, 

Into the air of freedom 1” 

( Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Bet. ) 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi— 31st. Jan. to 12th. April 1938 

Mecha.nisa.tion op Br. Units op Indian Army 

The Budget session of the Indian Legislative Assembly opened at New Delhi on 
the 3UL January 1938, the Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim presiding. There was a lively 
debate on Mr. Abinashal ingam Chettiar's adjournment over the proposal for mecha- 
nisation of the British units of the Indian Army. There was unanimous condemnation 
of the proposal by non-official Indian members, but the motion was not pressed to a 
division and was talked out. 

All the speakers who took part in the debate, exoept of course the Defence 
Secretary, were unanimous in their condemnation of the so-oalled gift by His 
Majesty’s Government of £600,000 towards the actual cost of Rs. 215 lakhs necessary 
for the mechanisation of the British units of the Indian Army. Why should the 
Indian taxpayer be called upon to pay this huge sum for mechanising an army of 
ocoupation, and not the Indian units who are really utilized for defence purposes ? 
Even Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan did not relish the idea of mechanising the 
British units in the Indian army if it came to a question of their being sent some- 
where for imperial purposes. What would happen to the tanks and armoured cars, 
etc? Would these mechanical paraphernalia remain in India or be sent along with 
those equipped with them ? The motion was, however, talked out. 

Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The House took up the consideratiou of Sir N. N. Sircar's Bill to further to 
amend the Indian Companies Aot, as reported by the select committee, but the final 
passage of the Bill was postponed until to-morrow, when an agreed amendment in 
the plaoe of the one proposea by the European group would be considered. 

Repeal of 500 Obsolete Acts 

The Law Member's Bill to repeal certain enactments was next taken up and 
passed. The Acts sought to be repealed, either wholly or partly, number about 500. 
The mover explained that these had been rendered obsolete. 

Tea Control Bill 

Mr. H. Dow, Commerce Secretary, moved the reference to a select committee of 
the Bill giving renewed recognition to the international scheme for the regulation of 
the export of tea and control of the extension of tea cultivation from April 1, 1938. 

Professor Ranga , opposing the Bill, declared that the Indian growers were suffer- 
ing from unfair treatment at the hands of the committee. Prof. Ranga explained of 
the “arbitrary power” of the Committee, which, he said, consisted of a majority of 
Europeans. The result of the activities, he feared, would be to squeeze out the 
small man and interfere with the economic life of the Indian peasantry, who though 
illiterate, were required to keep complicated accounts. Prof. Ranga also stressed the 
need for better distribution of tea cultivation among the provinces instead of the 
present concentration in Assam. 

Two points of order were raised at this stage by Mr. Sanatamm and Mr. 
Ananthasayanam based on the powers of the provincial Governments under the 
present Aot. 

After Sir Ziauddin Ahmed had also spoken, Mr. Dow replied to the debate and 
pointed out that, considering the figures of British capital as against Indian oapital 
employed in the industry, the Indian representation was very muoh greater. 

Companies Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

1st FEBRUARY The House passed the Bill further amending the IndiaQ Companies 
Aot with Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and other party leaders. The Bill sought to remove 
certain errors which had crept into the Aot when it pvas extensively amended in 1936. 

n 
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Tea Control Bill (Contd.) 

Resuming his speech in winding up the debate on his motion for a select com- 
mittee on the Tea Control Bill, Mr. H. Dow , Commerce Secretary, assured the House 
that the Government would be prepared to lend the fullest support to any re-drafting 
of the Bill in the select committee in the light of suggestions made in the oourse of 
the debate. The House adopted the motion. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill 

Further discussion was next taken up of the Defence Secretary's motion for consi- 
deration of the Bill to provide facilities for Military Manoeuvres and for field firing 
and artillery practice as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. Sanatanam moved an amendment suggesting that the same area, or any 
part thereof, shall not ordinarily be utilised for manoeuvres more than once in any 
period of four years, instead of two years as provided in tho Bill. 

Mr. Ogilvie (Defence Secretary), opposing tho amendment, said that it would 
definitely hamper the manoeuvres as such a long period would naturally restrict tho 
field available for manoeuvres. Moreover, the amendment unduly fettered the discre- 
tion of local Governments. 

Thereafter Mr. Saxena moved another amendment suggesting three years as the 
period. He emphasised that even in an advanced country liko England no manoeuvres 
could be held in the same area for more than once in five years. India was a vast 
country and provided enough field for such practice. They wanted manoeuvres to be 
held in as many places as possible. 

The Defence Secretary accepted the amendment which was carried. 

The next amendment moved by the same member (Mr. Saxena) was that the local 
Government’s notice of its intention to specify the area should not be issued until 
after the expiry of three months after its publication in the local gazotte (instead of 
two months as suggested in the Bill). He pointed out that in view of the lack of 
literacy among the population, it was essential that the period of notice should be 
sufficiently long. 

Mr. Ogilvie opposed the motion, which 'was pressed to a division and carried by 
54 votes to 51. 

Mr. B. N. Chowdhury moved an amendment urging that such military practices 
should not interfere with any springs, waterfalls, wells or tauks held sacred by any 
religious community. Mr. Ogilive pointed out that thore was a provision to that 
effect in the original Bill, but the select committee had unanimously omitted it. 
Mr. Ogilive accepted the amendment, but the words “springs and waterfalls” were 
omitted. The amendment was passed. 

The clause relating to the manuer of determining the amount of compensation for 
damage arising out of manoeuvres evoked considerable discussion following the attempt 
made in the amendment moved by Mr. Sanatanam to provide that the amount 
should be fixed by summoning and hearing the claimant or his authorised agent. 

Mr. Sanatanam and Mr. M. 8. Aney argued that if the presence of the claimant 
was required, then why not give him a hearing so that there might be no future 
complaints of short payment ? If he was not to be heard, why ask him to be 
present? Mr. Ogdive said he was prepared to accept the amendment to the extent 
of providing for hearing of the claimant, but not summoning him. The mover did 
not agree, and the amendment was passed to a division and lost by 48 votes to 41. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty asked for permission to move an amendment 
for addition of the words “after hearing the claimant.” Mr. Ogilvie explained he 
had made an offer to accept it, but the Opposition had “spurned” it and after losing 
the division they were trying to go back on the decision of the House. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai appealed to the Government not to regard it as a question of 
“amour propre”, but as one of equity for the poor cultivator, whose land might be 
damaged by what amounted to criminal trespass. Mr. Ogilvie expressed his inabi- 
lity to take the initiative and set a new precedent in procedure by accepting, on 
behalf of the Government an amendment which had once been rejeoted by the 
House. Although he admitted the amendment would do no damage to the Bill, Sir 
JV. N. Sircar , Leader of the House, stated that in view of Mr. Ogilvie’s statement 
that the amendment was not likely to do damage to the Bill, he saw no reason why 
it should not be accepted. The ^amendment was adopted. The Bill, as amended, 
was passed. 
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Destructive Insects and Pests Amend. Act 

Sir G. 8. Bajpai moved that the Bill further to amend the Destructive Inseots 
and Pests Act, 1914, be taken into consideration. He explained briefly the object of 
the proposed Bill and urged tho House to pass the Bill as it was essential and at 
the same time quite iuoccuous. The motion was adopted and the House adjourned. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

3rd. FEBRUARY Instances cf ingonious evasion of tho Sarda Act were men- 
tioned by Mr. Lnlchand Nnvalrai , when he moved that the Bill to amend the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, bo taken into consideration He explained that the Bill 
was intended to end the practice of British Subjects going across the borders to neigh- 
bouring state territory and performing marriages in contravention of the Act and 
thereafter returning to British India. The Bill provided that the penal provisions of 
the Act shall apply also to offences committed by a British subject within State terri- 
tories. Mr. Navalrai stated ho knew of States which allowed these marriages to take 
place in their territory by cha'giug Rs. 100 for oach marriage. In Hind there were 
cases in which those who wanted to evade the law did not have to travel far. Khair- 
pur State, for instance, was only divided from Sind by a small branch of the Indus 
river and all that one had to do was to have all preliminaries of wedding conducted 
in Sind territory and go in procession to the river, get into a boat and perform the 
actual marriage rite and tli-’n come back to Sind again. Mr. Navalrai said his Bill 
would remove doubts and differences of opinion between ono High Court and another, 
such as Madras and Bombay, on the applicability of the Penal Code to offences of this 
nature under the Act committed in au Indian State. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil dealt at length with tho marriage scramble that followed the 
passing of the Sard a Act and spoke of instances of “matnmonial allianoe between a 
bride in embryo and a bridogtoorn in the cradle”. Quoting the Census Report, he 
said the number of wives under 15 years of age had increased from over 85 and a 
half lakhs in 1921 to 123 lakhs in 1931. He dwelt on the “great corroding evil” of 
early marriage, both from the viewpoint of tho mother and the infant, and said that 
the act would not he effective without extra-territorial application as provided in 
the amendment, no urged it was the duty of tho Government itself to bring a 
Bill of a comprehensive character to declare that all marriages which contravened 
the Act were invalid and give power to courts to issue preventive injunctions. He 
declared that it was no good the Government saying that it might offend religious 
scruples. Religion had nothing to do with marriage as such (several Muslim mem- 
bers: “Question”). But iE religion offended against morality, it was religion, not 
morality, that must give way. (Cheers). 

Sir Henry Craik made it clear that tho Bill had the sympathy of the Government 
who would support the motion for consideration, but would move amendments on 
one or two minor points, which he understood were acceptable to the mover. As 
regards Mr. GadgiPs remarks regarding the Government’s duty of closing the gaps 
in the Sarda Act, Sir Henry Craik reminded the member that if he and his party 
(Congress) were really so eager to close the gaps, how was it that Mr. B. Das’s 
Bill, which the Government were ready to support and which had two opportunities 
of coming up before the House and would have been passed by the House on both 
occasions, had been dropped because the Hon. Member, who devised the Bill, did not 
take the trouble to be here. This was slightly inconsistent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that, whether on this occasion it was the fault of Mr. Das 
or not, it was oertainly the duty of the Government to have come forward to re- 
move the defeot in law, which had persisted all these years. The evil had been so 
great that it had generated a feeling of contempt for law and order. He added that 
the Government even now could bring forward a comprehensive measure to eradicate 
the abuse. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar , supporting the Bill, pointed out that much of to-day’s 
disoussion on religious and social matters was quite irrelevant to the motion before 
the House. As a result of the 1929 Act certain marriages were preventable, or at any 
rate punishable, but owing to oversight a slight error had crept in. The object of 
Mr. Navalrai’s measure was simply to correct that error, namely, having regard to 
the 1929 Act, would they allow its evasion by allowing child marriages to be per- 
formed by travelling a few miles across the British Indian border into Indian 
States or foreign territory ? He did not agree with Mr. Ananthasayanam’s view 
that these evasions were few as the speaker’s experience in Bengal was quite different. 
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He had known the instanoe of his own relatives who owned houses at Chandernagore 
(French town) 22 miles away from Caloutta. Ten years ago they were not occupied, 
but they were now useful property as the demand for these houses’ there was very great 
after the passage of the Sarda Act by people, who go there to perform child marriages, 
With these examples before them, how could they oppose the Bill ? 

After Mr. Aney had further supported the motion for consideration it was adopted. 

Mr. Thorne , Home Secretary, moved an amendment to the effect that the provi- 
sions of the Aot shall apply (a) to all British subjects and servants of the Crown in 
any part of India, (b) ail British subjects who were domiciled in any part of India, 
wherever they may be. Mr. Thorne explained that his amendment would extend the 
application of the provisions to offences by British subjects in French and other 
foreign territory in India, while the Bill would have merely extended it to Indian 
States. Mr. Sanatanam, Mr. Thirumal Rao and Mr. Sri Prakasha supported the amend- 
ment, whioh was passed. The Bill was passed amid cheers. 

Indians in Aided Industrial Concerns 

4th. FEBRUARY The day was devoted to the consideration of two resolutions. 
The first resolution was moved by Mr. Sri Prakash urging the Government to take 
effective steps to impose upon all industries which are or may be in receipt of aid 
or subsidy from the Central Government such conditions as may secure (1) 
employment of not less than a specified proportion of Indians in both the higher and 
other grades of their employ and (2) adequate wages and fair treatment of Indians 
employed in them. 

Those opposing the resolution were Sir Cowasjee Jahangir , the Liberal leader and 
Mr. Griffith of the European group, who while professing genuine sympathy with 
the object underlying the Bill, did not see their way to support it in as much as the 
Government in their opinion, were doing their honest best in the direction. 

The lesolution was ultimately carried without a division. 

Standing Committee for Indian Army 

The seoond resolution, which was moved by Mr. Gadgil, sought election of the 
standing oommittee of the Indian Army composed of eleoted members of the Central 
legislature. Those who took part in the discussion were Mr. Abdul Quayum , Sardar 
Manqal Singh , Mr. Axhar Ali and Sir Sher Mahomed Khan . The first three 
speakers whole-heartedly supported the resolution while the last named, who is a 
nominated member ana an ex-army man, opposed it. The debate was unfinished 
when the House rose for the day. 

Destructive Insects Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7th. FEBRUARY Further consideration of the Bill, amending the Destructive 
Inseots and Pests Aot was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved on behalf 
of the opposition. The Congress Party’s amendment deleting altogether imprisonment 
as punishment for any infringement of the provisions of the Act was accepted. 
Prof. Ranga suggested the lowering of the amount of fine from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000 
for the same offenoe, but Sir Girija Shankar opposed the amendment, which 
was not pursued. Eventually the Bill was passed. 

Bill to Amend Law of Evidence 

Mr. Thorne next moved the reference to a seleot committee of the Bill to 
amend the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial documents. 

Explaining briefly the object of the Bill he said that certain commercial documents 
of various kinds were by the practice of merchants, accepted as evidence and taken 
“prima facie” as correct, bat in a court of law, they could not, in the absence of 
the parties be admitted in evidenoe without testimony as to their genuineness or the 
correctness of statements made therein. Such documents were inadmissible in 
evidence under the Aot without further proof, with the result that a party desirous 
of delaying proceedings could often insist on the other side getting commissions issued 
to take evidenoe as to the facts which were for all practical purposes sufficiently 
established by the documents in question. The present legislation was intended to 
provide for commercial documents being admitted in evidence without formal proof. 
A list of such documents prepared in consultation with commercial bodies and local 
Governments was appended as schedule to the Bill, power being reserved to the 
Government of India to add to the list from time to time and remove items from it 
Mr. Thorne commended the Bill as a very useful and necessary measure. 

The House agreed to the select committee motion. 
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Dangerous Drugs Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd, member of the Central Board of Revenue, moved the considera- 
tion of the Bill to further amend the Dangerous Drugs Act of 1930, which was 
passed. 

I. P. C. and Cr. Pc. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for certain purposes be taken into consideration. 
The object of the Bill was stated as follows : — Under ’Sec. 565 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, any person who has been convicted more than once of certain 
offences — for example, theft, robbery, dacoity and coining — and sentenced for a term of 
three years or upwards can be ordered to report his residence or any change of or 
absence from bis residence to the police for a maximum period of five years after 
his release. A breach of this order is punishable under sec. 176 Indian Penal Code 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend six months or with a fine 
which may extend to Rs. 1,000 or with both. It has been recorded that this 
punishment does not act as a deterrent to habitual offenders and that orders under 
seotion 555, Criminal Procedure Code, are frequently contravened. The Bill proposed 
to amend seo. 176 I. P. C. so as to make specific provision therein for this offence 
and alter the punishment therefor into one of imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to six months or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000 ? or both. 

On Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar's motion the House agreed to the circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion before September 1, 1938. The House adjourned. 

Amendments in Insurance Bill 

8tH. FEBUARY The Assembly adjourned after two hours’ sitting to-day. Sir Nri - 
pendra Sircar moved that the amendments made in the Council of State to the Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to business insurance be taken into consideration. 
Sir Nripendra’s motion was accepted and the Congress Party moved half a dozen 
amendments of whioh three were accepted (1) extending the total forms of Insurance 
obligation to file along with the application for registration, publish prosperous 
standard policy forms and assured rates etc, (2) extending the provision of clause 45 
to the polioy effected before the commencement of the Act and (3) providing that 
every rule made under the Act should be laid before the Central Legislature for one 
month while they were in session. The House adjourned. 

Railways Act Amend. Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY Sir Thomas Stewart moved that the Bill to amend the 
Indian Railways Act of 1890 be taken into consideration. Sir Thomas, explaining the 
object of the 'Bill, stated that it was intended to give statutory recognition to the 
power exercised by the Central Government to fix the maximum and minimum rates 
of fares for the railway. The necessity for the Bill arose because under the Act the 
power to legislate in order to regulate the maximum and minimum fares was vested 
m the Centre. Executive power was necessary in order to put into effect the re- 
levent legislation. It followed that if there was no statutory enactment there could 
be no executive power and the result of that position would be that when the Feder- 
al Railway Authority was constituted it would be unable to carry out the functions, 
whioh the Act contemplated it should carry out. 

Mr. K. Sanatanam moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting publio opinion thereon by January 1, 1939. He said that the Bill 
appeared to be short, but, like a cobra, it was poisonous. They on his side of the 
House had been asking for information on the proposals about the Statutory Railway 
Authority, but it had been refused to them. They had been told that no proposals 
had been made about the Federal Railway Authority, but the Bill had now been 
brought forward to oonfer certain power on that authority. The Hon. mover of the 
Bill had not taken the House into his confidence about the time when the Federal 
RaiJway Authority would be brought into being and what the contract between the 
Government of India and the Railway Authority on important matters, including con- 
tribution to the general revenues. Toe Government of India had been exercising the 
power to fix the rates so long and the statutory authority would inherit it auto- 
matically. Whatever power the Government of India had not been exercising should 
not also be exercised by the Federal Railway Authority. Mr. Sanatanam contended 
that the Bill would take away the power of the Federal Government to retain in its 
hands the right to fix ratos of fares as a matter of administration, not of polioy. 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Desai supported the motion for circulation and declared that the 
Bill was the thin end of the wedge sought to be introduced by an apparently 
innocent looking method. The Government of India stood in the transitory stage 
and the section of the Act relating to the Federal Railway Authority had not been 
brought into operation. No difficulty had hitherto arisen in the exercise of the 
power to fix fares, and it would, therefore, appear to be an anticipatory preparation 
for an occasion of which, according to the Loader of the House, only an astrologer 
could fix the date. What then was the excuse for occupying the time of the House 
trying to confer one particular item of power on the Federal Railway Authority, 
which was yet to come into existence V Further, the Act itself contemplated that 
the question might early arise where a proper liue was to be drawn between 
policy and executive authority. Tne provision, therofore, had been made in the Act 
that on this matter the opinion of the Governor-General should be accepted as final, 
but before that stage was reached, before the Federal Authority was formed ana 
before the question had arisen, whether or not a particular matter was oue of 
principle or executive authority, it was sought to define by this Bill that as far as 
fixing the maximum and minimum fares are concerned it was not a matter of policy 
but was a power to be conferred on the Federal Railway Authority without question 
or examination. Mr. Desai argued that if the question of rates and fares had been 
regarded as a matter of principle it would have found a place in the Act itself, and 
as it did not find a place it was clear it had been left within the sphere of the Federal 
Legislature. It was, therefore, rather premature to say how a particular power or 
authority would fit into the rest of the scheme. He concluded by declaring that no 
occasion had arisen for amendment of the Railway Act. 

Sir Thomas Stewart regretted that the debate had developed on somewhat 
different lines from what he had anticipated. The issue which he had presented to 
the House was simple and lie came forward with no such Machiavelian designs as 
the opposition had supposed. There was no principle involved in the Bill, as there 
was no fresh recognition of Federation and the railway Authority, because the 
Indian Railway Act already conferred the widest powers on the Government. Nor 
did he think there was any new principle involved iD the process of fixing the 
maxima and minima rates of fares. Furthermore, there was no attempt on his part 
to demonstrate that in the present circumstances there was an omission in the 
Railway Act. All they wore doing was to legislate for any future contingency. He 
was not at present in a position to say when that future contingency was likely to 
arise. Sir Thomas Stewart concluded : W I don’t propose to follow the previous 
speakers in their defence or attack of the constitution of the Railway Authority. I am 
prepared to accept the motion for circulation.” 

At this stage Mr. Jinnah intervened and declared himself against the motion for 
circulation. Unless the Government placed before the House all their caids he was 
strongly opposed to the ptinciple of the Bill. It was really surprising that the 
Government should have brought the motion for consideration so lightly, and it was 
even mere regrettable that the Congress party should move for its circulation. There 
was a definite principle involved in this measure. The House had declared in unequi- 
vocal terms its stout opposition to the scheme of Federation. And here was the 
Government coming forward with a Bill which sought to give the future Federal 

Railway Authority power to fix the maxima and minima rates. It was a straight 

demand and he did not see what was there to get public opinion for ? The question 
before the House, Mr. Jiunah continued, was whether they were going to be party, 
directly or indirectly, to any enactment of this nature, which would give effect to 
the entire Government of India Act, 1935. “So long as we are in this House,” Mr. 
Jinnah said, “we can never agree to the Government imposing the whole scheme on 
us. I must oppose the Bill wholesale as it seeks, bit by bit and step by step, to 
bring into force, directly and indirectly, the Federal Act, to which we are stoutly 
opposed.” The House adopted the motion for circulation and adjourned. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY : — A large numbor of visitors, the majority of whom being 
members of the fair sex, heard a good deal about boys, girls, earlv marriage, con- 
summation, puberty, and so on, in connection with Mr. B. Da&s Bill to amend 

certain defects in the Sarda Act. The sponsor of the Bill expressed optimism that 

inasmuch as the Government appeared to him to be sympathetic to social measures 
of this type, he would soon find the House full of half-men and half- women and 
apologised to the women of India for the many sins their men-folk had oommitted 
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against them. He then proceeded to mercilessly attack that champion of the Sana- 
tanist cause, Mr. Baijnath Bajoria for his incorrigible orthodoxy, allowing the 
Calcutta member to remark “It is all arrant nonsense.” 

Pandit Nilkantha Das brought home his point to the House that the Bill was a 
good one, althjugh Sir Nripendra Sircar enquired perplexedly of the Pandit whether 
he meant hulls while he was talking about, agricultural science. 

Although Sir Nripendra Sircar gave his support to tho Bill, he put a damper on 
Mr B. Das’s optimism with the observation that there would never be a gathering 
of half-men and womeu in the House. In that case marriage would no longer be 
necessary. 

Speaking as a Sanatanist Muslim, Sir A. H. Ohuxnavi opposed the Bill in so far 
as it related to his community. Sir A. H. Ghuznavi charged all his interrupters with 
“Colossal ignorance”. In his attempts to prove the futility of the Bill he went to 
the underworld of Calcutta to cite the examples of sex “Goondas” when Sir Nripen- 
dra Sircar askod him “how do you know that they are Goondas ?” amidst defeaning 
laughter. 

The last speaker was Mr. Bajoria , who, at the outset of his marathon speech 
lasting more than two hours, opposed the Bill, on “Religious, social, political, moral 
and medical grounds'* and charged the Government with entering into an unholy 
alliance with the Congross but Sir N. N. Sircar assured Mr. Bajoria that tho Sarda 
Act did not prohibit such an alliance. Mr. Bajoria fell like a deadly avalanche on 
Congress Ministries for sponsoring such measures as Temple Entry Bills etc., in the 
provinces and thundered : The Congress is now anxious to capture the Temples.” 
Mr. Bajoria was nulled up by the President and at last sat down in disgust. The 
debate was adjourned to be resumed on the next non-official day and the House 
adjourned till the 14th. 

Railway Budget for 1938-39 

14th. FEBRUARY Railway estimates for 1938-39 presented by Sir Thomas 
Stewart in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1937-38 a surplus of about 2 and three- 
fourth crores against a very small surplus of about 15 lakhs originally estimated, and 
for 1938-39 a surplus of 2 and a half crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1937-38 exceeds the actual surplus of 
last year by 1 and a half crores. The improvement is due mainly to increase in 
traffic earnings. Total traffic receipts of State lines are expected to reach 94 and 
one-fourth crores— about 2 and a half crores more than last year and 3 and a half 
crores more than the original estimate. Total working expenses are a little over 
62 crores including 12 and a half crores for depreciation, or 1 and one-third crores 
more than last year. Surplus of 2 and three-fourth crores will be paid to Central 
revenues. It will fall short of the full contribution by one and a half crores. The 
balance in the depreciation fund will stand at a little under 19 crores. 

Budget estimate for 1938-39 assumes traffic receipts of 94 and one-fourth crores — 
the same as in the current year. The fall in traffic earnings since December last and 
the present world conditions make it extremely difficult to estimate forward with 
any certainty and preclude a more optimistic outlook. Total working expenses will 
amount to 62 and a half crores and will be a half crore more than in the current 
year. The increase is mainly due to increased cost of coal and other raw materials. 
Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year will be a little over 24 
and three-fonrth crores. The gross total woiks programme is 12 and three-fourth 
crores. Of this amount, about half a crore is proposed to be spent oi Sind Right 
Bank feeder lines and Pithoro Tando Mithakhan Railway alluded to last year. An 
extension is to be built to link up Khadro on the Mirpurkhas Khadro branch of the 
Jodhpur Railway with Nawabshah on the main line of the North Western Railway. 
Track renewals acoount for 4 crores, bridge work for three-fourth crore, other 
structural works for 3 orores and rolling stock for 4 and a half crores. 

Programme includes provision of about 2,800 general service wagons to meet 
inorease in traffio demands, of which about 2,100 are broad gauze general service 
wagons to be added to the pool. After deductions totalling 1 and three-fourth crores 
from the above gross figure for certain credits and for reduction in stores balance 
and an allowance (1 and a half crores) 2 based on past experience for unforeseen 
delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, the net amount of the 
programme is 9 and a half crores. 

Referring to coal. Sir Thomas Stewart said that, apart from the increase in the 
oost, the question of adequacy of supply had been a source of great anxiety through- 
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out the year. Owing to acute shortage of labour in Ranigunj and Jherria ooalfields, 
Railways early in the year had to face serious depletion of stocks. Deliveries from 
market oollieries were considerably in arrears. The general position in regard to 
supplies threatened to be critical not only for railways but also for industry in 
general. To meet this emergency, Government had decided to increase substantially 
the output from State-owned oollieries to relieve the embarrassment of railways and 
also to release market supplies for the industrial user. 

After referring briefly to the action taken in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir Ralph "Wedgwood last oold 
whether. Sir Thomas Stewart alluded to road motor transport competition, and 
remarked that, with a view to creating additional traffic and winning back some of 
the passenger traffic which in recent years had been lost by railways to the roads, it 
had been decided to try rail cars on the North Western Railway where conditions 
appeared particularly favourable and, on a lesser scale, on the Bombay Baroda and 
Central Indian Railway. He also said that, as motor transport had come to stay and 
could, in certain circumstances, offer to the travelling public facilities and ameneties 
which the railways did not, it had been decided to provide experimentally for road 
services complimentary to the railway on the new road recently opened between 
headquarter towns of Lyallpur and Jhang Districts in the Punjab. 

In regard to labour, he remarked that in this sphere, the maintenance of harmo- 
nious industrial relations was of cardinal importance, and it was necessary for 
railways, the largest individual employer of labour in India, to improve the machinery 
for the prevention and settlement of disputes. The Government of India had, there- 
fore, appointed, as an experimental measure, a Conciliation Officer at Calcutta, who 
would be concerned for the present with railways having their headquarters at that 
place. His duty would be first to establish and maintain contact with railway ad- 
ministrations and their employees, and secondly, in the event of any actual or 
threatened dispute between these parties, to endeavour to maintain or restore har- 
monius relations. The intention was that after the Concilation Officer had completed 
his organisation, an Industrial Advisory Board under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Zahid Suhrawardy should be established to which the Concilation Officer oould refer 
disputes which he found himself unable to resolve. This board would be charged 
with the duty of advising the Railway Board on the issues involved. 

Referring to the popular error which regards railways as* the relentless enemies 
of the development of other forms of transport, he made the position of railway and 
Government in this matter clear, and said, “Both the railways and the Government 
of India are no less alive than others to the economic advantages to themselves as to 
the community as a whole of a sane and orderly development of Road systems and 
road transport. They cannot for obvious reasons stand aside and watch the destruc- 
tion through uneconomic competition of a national asset valued at over 750 crores : 
but they are at all times ready to co-operate in any scheme for the co-ordination of 
transport facilities which is to the ultimate economic advantages of the community. It 
was with a view to promote suoh co-ordination that the portfolio of Railways and 
Communications was created and, as first Member in charge of that portfolio, I wish 
to give the assurance that the endeavours of the departments within my charge will 
be direoted towards that end”. Sir Thomas concluded with a cordial expression of 
Government’s sense of gratitude of those charged with the administration and opera- 
tion of Indian railways, and of appreciation of their services. 

Standino Committee of Indian Army (Contd.) 

15th. FEBRUARY By 53 to 45 votes the Assembly passed to-day the following 
resolution sponsored by the Congress Party : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Counoil that in order to 
associate eleoted members of the Central Legislature with tho Indian Army, an early 
provision should be made for the election of a Standing Committee of the Indian 
Army, provided that the functions of the said Committee shall include tendering advice 
to the Governor-3eneral-in-Council on such matters as he may refer to the Committee 
from time to time with particular reference to (1) sending of Indian troops outside 
T udia, (2) new proposals involving additional expenditure and (3) Indianization of 
army.” 

When the Assembly resumed farther disoussion on Mr. N . V. QadgiVs resolation 
ing the election of a Standing Committee of the Indian Army for the Association 
'‘looted members of the Central Legislature with the Indian Army, Mr. Asaf Alt 
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moved an amendment for the addition of the following to the original resolution 
“Provided the functions of the said Committee shall include tendering of advioe to 
the Governor-General-in-Council on such matters as he may refer to the Committee 
from time to time with particular reference to (1) sending tne Indian troops outside 
India ; (2) new proposals involving additional expenditure and (3) lndianization of 
the Army.” 

Mr . Aaaf Ali claimed that his amendment removed the objections raised against 
Mr. GadgiFs resolution. A similar resolution was debated in the Assembly in 1930 
and adopted unanimously, and since then the only action taken by the Government has 
been the appointment of some sort of an 4 Ad hoc’ Committee, which has been consulted 
on small and trivial matters. But from the international situation moving in the East 
anybody oould see that the time had now come when a permanent committee was 
neoessary for consultation on the vital problems of the defenoe of the country. 
Such consultation would allay suspicion and heartburning on questions like India- 
nization in which connection the fo eling in the country was that only one-third of 
the present British Army was really required for purposes of internal security and the 
cost of the other two-thirds oould not legitimately be charged in the Indian revenues . 

Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, said that he was not concerned with any consti- 
tutional issue but only with tha policy of the Defenoe Department. There was a 
misapprehension in the Opposition benches as regards the constitution and the funotion 
of the committee of Imperial Defenoe. The condition in England was quite different, 
and ordinarily the membership of the Committee was confined to a person who either 
achieved the Cabinet rank or became a member of the Government or the head of the 
fighting forces. Another allegation against the Government was that such a Com- 
mittee was promised by his predeoessor. After recalling the previous debate Mr 
Ogilvie declared that the Government on not a single occasion even hinted the possi- 
bility of appointing Standing Committee as suggested in the resolution. As regards 
the constitutional position, the Defence Secretary said that in no country in the 
world was the legislature allowed to encroach on the responsibilities of the Executive 
Government in regard to the administration of the defence services. Such a claim 

would be thoroughly unsound, impracticable and constitutional anomaly. At the same 

time the Government in the past had not been ignoring unofficial opinion on defenoe 
questions. To quote only a few instances, non-officials were associated with the Skeen 
Committee and the Shea Committee which dealt with territorial battalions. There is 
already a Public Accounts Committee of the Assembly which scrutinises every item 
of expenditure and any other committee for doing the same funotion will be super- 
fluous. Whenever questions arose on which the Government thought that suoh con- 
sultations would be fruitful, they did have consultation in the past and would do so in 
future. Moreover, the Government were always keen on giving the fullest facilities 
to non-official members to interest themselves in numerous Government publi- 
cations in this respect, which were always open to members and the public. If any 

member or group of members made suggestions or brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment matters bearing on the Defenoe Department, suoh communications would be 
most carefully considered. He thought that the resolution was inopportune and he 
opposed it. 

After Mr. Gadgil had briefly replied, the resolution, as amended by Mr. Asaf Ali, 
was put to the House and carried by 53 votes to 45. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

16 th, FEBRUARY :—Syed Gulam Bhik Nairang resumed the debate on Mr. B. Das’s 
Bill to-day, and said that the Muslims had opposed the 8arda Aot from the begin- 
ing, as a result of which the Act remained a dead letter. As the representative of a 
Muslim Constituency, he opposed the strengthening of the Aot, but would not stand 
in the way of the Hindus legislating in the matter for themselves. 

Mr. Thirumal Rao supported the measure and rebutted the suggestion that It 
gave unrestricted power to the police aud added that even if it erred in this direction, 
suitable modifications could be made iu the Select Committee. Mr. Umar Ali Shah 
gave oopius quotations from Sanskrit texts in support of the prinoiples of the Bill, 
while Mr. Ram Narain Singh deprecated mixing up of religion and social reform, 
and attempting to thwart a social reform by a wrong interpretation of religion. Mr. 
Badri Dutt Fande and Mr. B. N . Chaudhury further supported the Bill. 

Mr. B. Das replying to the debate thanked the supporters of his motion, particu- 
larly the Home Member and the Law member. He read a telegram from Captain 
id 
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Ramrakhmal Bhandari, Lahore, reoeived by himself, Mr, Baioria and the Home 
Member, saying “As an humble and practical thanks -giving for the noble support by 
the Government, the Congress and other Members to Mr. Das’s Bill to stiffen Sarda 
Act, I, on behalf of our daughters and sons, offer Rs. 5,000 for erecting a column on 
the Assembly ground for inscribing in gold the names of the benevolent supporters 
and in black the opposers for the posterity to know our saviours and destroyers. 

Mr. Das's motion was carried amid cheers. 

The House devoted the rest of the sitting to two Bills of Sardar Santsingh to 
amend section 103 and 167 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The first Bill was 
rejected without a division, while the discussion of the second had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 

17tl». FEBRUARY The House took up general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day. Mr. A. C. Dutta opened it with a speech complaining against extravagance 
in the shape of air-conditioned coaches, while third class passengers were denied 
bare necessities and against the Railway collieries raising their output ou the pretext 
of labour difficulty. The Railways were thereby entering into competition with 
private mine-owners, and he reminded the House that to hit a key industry such as 
the coal industry was to hit all the industry iu the country. He also criticised the 
“unfair competition” of the Railways with motor transport industry. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa congratulated the first Member for Communications on the 
optimistic tone of his speech and the windfall he had reoeived in the first year of 
his term but regretted the absence of any reference to disasters in the part of the 
year. He complained that Railways in India were running too fast, considering the 
strain imposed on the track by the Indian climate. 

Dr. Ziauddin criticised the present method of allocating one-sixtieth of the capital 
charge to the depreciation fund and urged that railway transport should be made 
more attractive to tradesmen and travellers. 

Sir Henry Sidney strongly urged reduction in the interest charges and com- 
plained that the Railway Board was spending money on construction in the north 
and the west, while it was neglecting the south. He disapproved of the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Officer at Calcutta. He vigorously pleaded for the rights of 
subordinate employees, such as a free pass, which had been curtailed on the ground 
of eoonomy. Economy was a nice thing, but economy and efficiency were strange 
bed-fellows, and eoonomy had been pursued in certain directions ia order to give a 
surplus budget to the Finance Member, who, he said, had the “political face of the 
sanguinary Ghazi and methods of the super- modern Shylock.”. 

Mr. Azharali took the Railway Board severely to task for failure to encourage 
Trade Unions whioh had run ou healthy lines, and declared that the Railway Mem- 
ber’s desire for harmonious relations between labour and employers would not be 
fulfilled unless trade unionism of the right type was fostered. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi pointed out the shortcomings in the Railway Board’s annual 
reports and said that they had failed to give a complete picture ; for instance, the 
reader did not get a full idea of how much money was available for the purpose of 
providing amenities to the travelling public and how much thereof was spent on 
each passenger. The Railways claimed to he run on commercial principles, but the 
first principle of giving the greatest attention to the best customer, namely, the 
third class passengers, was not followed. Mr. Joshi also referred to the neglect of 
the subordinate staff on whom the effect of fluctuations in revenue in the shape of 
retrenchment bore more severely than on the higher staff. He compared the wage 
biU of 135 crores of rupees on British Railways with a mileage of 20,000 and 559,000 
men with 32 crores spent on this item on Indian Railways with mileage of 40,000 
employing 597,000 men. 

Sir A. H. Qhuznavi referred to the Bihta disaster and the strong comments 
made by Sir John Thom on the way his orders were being trifled with by Counsel 
for the Railway. He recalled the proposal made by him years ago, namely, that in 
case of railway acoidents a Coroners enquiry should be instituted and the bodies 
should be handed over to the relatives as far as possible. There should also be a 
judicial enquiry. He justified the Railways’ action in increasing coal raisings and 
■aid that the mine-owners who failed to deliver the coal promised nad no ground for 
complaint. 
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Mr. 8. it. Som thought that the surplus this year was nothing for whioh the 
Railway administration deserved congratulation, considering that 750 orores of oapital 
had been employed. He referred to the haste with whioh the authorities produoed 
air*oonditioned coaches for which there was little demand, with delay in producing 
improved third class coaches of the type showa to the members as long ago as 1933. 

Sir Thomas Stewart replied to the debate in detail. He explained that the 
absenoe of any reference to the Bihta or Barmrauli disaster in his speeoh did not 
imply laok of humanity on the part of the Government who expressed sympathy 
immediately after the occurrence. He refrained from alluding to it in his speeoh in 

presenting the budget inasmuch as the matter was subject to a judicial enquiry. He 

rebutted the charge of extravagance and manipulation of rates policy to subordinate 
Indian interests to that of foreign. As rogards the question of corruption among 
the staff, it had been raised from year to year and he declared that the Government 
were as anxious as anyone else to remove this blot. *‘Let us have,” he said, 
“specific informatiou and * we all follow it up relentlessly until the wrong-doer is 

severely punished” Referring to that complaint that the new type of third class 

carriages approved in 1935 had not been bnilt he pointed out that the single standard 
type carriage in all Railways was not possible and it had been left to the Railways 
to adopt the standard to suit local conditions. The house then adjourned. 

Tea. Control Bill (Contd.) 

18th. FEBRUARY Mr. H. Dow moved to-day that the Tea Control Bill as 
reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. 

He dealt with the changes made by the select committee and said that the 
Government had no objection in principle to the suggestion that the members of the 
tea licensing committee should be elected and not nominated. The other proposal 
accepted by the select committee, namely, that the lioensing committee should have 
an offioial chairman nominated by the central committee was aooording to Mr. Dow 
better, cheaper and more efficient than setting up an appeal board proposed by some 
of the amendments hitherto received. The object was that the small grower should 
feel that his application for the export quotas was being fairly dealt with and the 
Government thought that this object was better achieved by their proposal for the 
appointment of au offioial chairman than by an appeal board. If the Government’s 
proposal was accepted, it was their intention to appoint to the post an Indian 
officer of the Government with some district experience and some experience of 
commercial matters. He opposed the other amendments regarding the representation 
of minor interests, because those amendments would result in the minority interests 
getting representation in exoess of the majority interests. The House carried the 
motion and adjourned till the 21st. 

Voting on Railway - Budget Demands 

2 1st. FEBRUARY The House to-day commenced disoussion of demands for grants 
under the Railway Budget. Mr. N. M . Joshi moved two cuts of Rs. 100 each under 
Railway Board, one to discuss provident fund to low paid employees, and the other to 
discuss certain grievances of Railwaymen. Both were rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moving the first motion dwelt on the urgent need of the provision of 
provident fund in accordance with the recommendation of the Labour Commission, 
which had suggested to be compulsory in the case of employees drawing Rs. 20 and 
above and voluntary in the case of those drawing less than Rs. 20. 

Moving the second cut Mr. Joshi dealt at length with the grievances suoh as non- 
recognition of B. N. R. and B. B. & 0. I. Railway Unions, hours of work, and em- 
ployment of contractors for work such as cleaning of engines, whioh was essentially 
a departmental work. He declared that contract work was likely to result in 
deterioration of engines and exploitation of labour or corruption. 

The decision of the Railway Board to increase the raising from their own collieries 
was disoussed following a out motiou moved by Mr. A. C. Dutta. Mr. Dutta said 
that his main object in moving tbe cut was to suggest remedies for out-throat com- 
petition and to solve the problem of conservation of coal. Railway contracts, he said, 
most be Becured by all smaller collieries, and by many larger ones. Much could be 
done if the Railway Board consulted beforehand the trade interests regarding the 
particular coal requirements of railways for the coming year as well as with regard 
to the prospects of the industry generally during the next twelve months. He urged 
a re-examination of the present method of calling tenders. 
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Sir Thomas Stewart , replying to the debate, explained that the Government had 
entered into no absolute commitment not to raise any more coal. Sir Joseph Bhore 
had, in fact, stated in the Assembly that the Government were in a position to raise 
all railways’ requirements from their own collieries at prices advantageous to them- 
selves, but they adopted the self-denying course of aotion to restrict the output in 
order to assist the industry. He also pointed out that the announcement made in 
his Budget speech this year regaiding the increase in output was new, but it was 
well-known to the industry. As regards Mr. Chapman Mortimer’s speech Sir Thomas 
said : U I realise quite fully that our present tender system with its cumbrousness is 
undoubtedly a drawback to the coal industry as a whole. I do not know whether it 
can be improved, but I am prepared to take the Hou. member at his word and meet 
the representatives of the coal industry with a view to seeing whether we can devise 
any possible method of issuing our tenders which will ease the situation and make 
things easier for the coal industry as a whole.” 

In view of these assurances, Mr. A. C. Dutta withdrew his motion. 

Sir Henry Sidney moved four cut motions. The first was moved to criticise the 

increasing practice of the railway administration of advertising for posts of drivers 
and guards instead of filling them by promotion from lower grades. This, he charac- 
terised, as an instance of “dishonest economy.” 

Sir Thomas Stewart explained that he had no information except what had been 
given by the mover. But the practice of advertising was in accordance with the 
wishes of the Assembly which recommended that certain communal proportion in the 
railway service should be maintained. The motion was rejected. 

The second motion was intended to draw attention to the practice of the railway 
administration of reducing the grade of employees as a punishment for mistakes 
instead of imposing fines. 

Mr. A. O. Clow gave an assurance that they had no intention to act outside the 

provisions of the rules. Sir Henry Oidney withdrew the motion. 

The third motion was moved to urge the restoration of pass privileges. Sir Thomas 
Stewart stated that the question was receiving the attention of the Government. The 
mover thereupon withdrew the motion. He also withdrew the forth cut on Sir 
Thomas’s promise to enquire into the complaint that many employees had been made 
to act for years without confirmation in their posts. The question of the composition 
of the staff attached to the office of the Conciliation officer in Calcutta was raised by 
Sir Henry Gidney by a fifth cut motion, the discussion on which had not concluded, 
when the house adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY: — Mr. Clow pointed out that a discussion on the merits of 
Colonel Wagstaff was irrelevant to the motion before the House. Government agreed 
that the work of the Conciliation officer which was in essence pioneer work in India 
could not be oarried on without subordinates, and proposals in this respect had al- 
ready been received from Colonel Wagstaff. The motion was negatived. 

Sir Henry Oidney moved two more outs, the first relating to the imposition of 
undue demands from employees of the G. I. P. Railway in respect of house rent, and 
the*second relating to salaries of railway employees and apprentices who were in 
railway service before the introduction of coordinated rates of pay and the new scales 
of pay with special reference to the East Indian Railway. Both the motions were 
withdrawn on an assurance from Sir Thomas Stewart that the Railway Board would 
be prepared to go into the grievances if full details were given to them. 

Witn regard to another out by the same member on the difficulty of the staff in 
obtaining leave owing to inadequate leave reserve, Sir Thomas Stewart assured the 
mover that enquiries were already afoot to ascertain how far leave privileges were 
nullified by insufficient leave reserves. The out was withdrawn. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta , on behalf of the nationalists, moved a out to discuss the polioy 
regarding rate and freight affecting commerce and industry. He said that one of 
the main functions of railways in any oountry was to foster commerce and industry 
and it was regrettable that Indian Railways were not working up to the publio ex- 
pectations in this regard. The faot was amply borne out by remarks made by the 
industrial and fiscal oommissious. Even the Publio Aocouuts Committee whioh took 
the matter in 1935 had held the same view. The Speaker quoted views not 
of professional agitators or of irresponsible politioians but of different Chambers of 
Commerce who were competent to speak in the matter in support of his contention* 
He thought that there was ooosiderable foroe behind the non-offioial opinion that the 
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railway freight policy, more and more tended to discourage Indian industry. A re- 
orientation of the railway policy was essential to rehabilitate Indian industries. 

Sir Thomas Stewart explained at length the actions taken by the Government 
since 1934 to meet pub ic demand in respect of the rates policy of the railways. The 
railway conference association in 1934 examined the question and felt the collection 
of mere statistics would cost no mean sum of twenty lakhs. Still later, the agents met 
the representatives of commercial and agricultural interests, and it was then ascer- 
tained that their demand was not an adjustment of rates, but a general reduction of 
existing rates. There was no denying the fact that the problem of rates was almost 
immense, and the railway Board came to the conclusion that more could be achieved 
by instructing the different railways to keep in touch with commercial and industrial 

interests, and adjust the rate structure bit by bit to suit local requirements, than 

attempt the immense task of complete revision. Alluding to the charge that the rail- 
way police discouraged the indigenous industry, Sir Thomas Stewart denied such 
allegation, and gave instances of steel, cement,*' glassware, machinery, piecegoods, 
sugar, confectionary as being some of the more important Indian manufactures 
which enjoyed concessional treatment at the hands of the railways. Furthermore, 

Railways were at all times conscious of the interests of agriculture, and definite 

instructions had been issued to agents to keep in closest touch with the Directors of 
agriculture and marketing ofhoers of the various provinces, with a view to co-operating 
and co-ordinating their efforts to secure better and new markets for agriculture 
produoe. 

Mr. Dutta's motion was pressed to a division, and rejected by 42 votes to 35. 

Afoulvi Abdul Qhani moved a cut to discuss the failure of the Railway Board to 
enforce the recruitment of 25 per cent Muslims to the railway services. He ex- 
plained that it would take at least ninety years to reach 25 per cent ratio if the 
present pace of recruitment was followed. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that the 25 per cent limit was fixed in 1934 and since 
then the policy of recruitment had been directed towards that end. But it was 
obviously impossible to have the same flat rate of percentage all over India owing 
to the uneven distribution of the Muslim population. For example, sixty per cent 
had been fixed for the North Western Railway while the percentage over total 
number of Muslims in the services did not till now by any means approaoh the 
figure of 25 ner cent but there never was an undertaking given by the Government 
that this oould be achieved immediately as if by magio. The Government realised 
that the process could only be very slow if they confined their recruitment to the 
lowest ranks only and fiesh steps had now been taken to see that there was recruit- 
ment at intermediate stages up to the extent of twenty per cent of vacancies. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Azhar Alt moved the next cut urging a reduction by 33 per cent in expenses 
as a measure of economy in the traffic department The debate had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 


23rd. FEBRUARY Mr. Mahommad Azhar All’s cut motion moved yesterday 
urging reduction in the expenses of the traffic department by 33 per cent as a 
measure of eoonomy was further discussed in the Assembly and eventually rejected. 

Sir Thomas Stewart gave the assurance that railways were carrying out as much 
eoonomy as possible but the truest economy might not always be reduction in expen- 
diture but the undertaking of profitabie expenditure that results in the expansion of 
revenue. 

Mr. Ahdur Rasheed Choudhry's cut motion to discuss the non-issuing of fort- 
nightly, monthly and forty-five days’ return tickets by the Assam Bengal Railway 
was next considered. 

Mr. De Souza (Railway Board) explained that the issue of return tickets was 
governed by conditions of each railway and said that on the Assam Bengal Railway 
at present the Mela Bazar and week-end tickets were being issued which suited the 
conditions prevailing in the area served by the railway. Whether the issue of 
return tickets covering a longer period was possible, would depend on the additional 
revenue it was calculated to bring. He undertook to send the mover’s observation 
during the debate to the agent of the railway for consideration and discussion with 
the local advisory oommittee. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to 38 votes. 
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Oatering arrangements on railways formed the subjeof of a keen debate in the 
afternoon, when Sir A. H. Ohaznavi moved a oat motion to discuss shortcomings 
in the existing methods of providing these amenities. Sir A. H. Ghaznavi traced 
• most of the defects to the system under which sub-contracts were given by oontraotors. 

Sir Thomas Stewart , replying, said that the Railway Board and the Government 
of India were full of sympathy for the motives which led to the moving of the 
motion. They agreed to the proposition that catering arrangements should he suoh 
as to provide the maximum of convenience and benefit to passengers at a reasonable 
cost. He pointed out that the subject had been engaging the Board’s attention, and 
as a result of their investigation a large mass of documentary evidence had been 
accumulated which was under consideration. He said the debate was an opportune 
one and the speeches made on the motion would be plaoed before the Railway Board. 

The mover accepted the assurance and withdrew the motion. 

Sir Zia Uddin moved a cut motion to discuss the conditions of labour and the 
system of supplying coolies. The motion was supported by Prof. N. G. Ranga and 
and Mr. H. M. Abdullah, who all condemced the ‘vicious’ system of coolie contracts 
whereby both the poor coolies and railways were exploited. The contractors imposed 
various exhorbitant levies on the coolies and in support of their contention they 
read out memorials from ooolies of the Lahore, Delhi and Howrah junctions. 

Sir Thomas Stewart urged the members not to be prejudiced by the type of memo- 
rials submitted on behalf of the ooolies ; it was possible that while the contractors 
took the trouble to collect coolies they incurred some expense which they realised 
from the coolies themselves. Railways did not come in the picture as the coolies 
were not the employees of the railways. 

The motion was carried by 52 votes to 43. The House adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY :-~Most of the pro-lunch sitting of the Assembly was devoted 
to the debate on the Indianisation of railway services and the Railway Board on 
Mr. Abdul Qaiyum's cut motion. Mr. Abdul Qaivum quoted a series of figures 
which, he said, showed that posts that really mattered, and which meant power to 
direct policy were held by Europeans who were safely entrenohed in spite of the 
talk of Indianisation. He declared that the tendency was, with the approach of 
Federation, to use the oentre as a haven of refuge for all European officers fo 
whom posts were being created on one pretext or another. The appointment o r 
Indians were not a matter of aiguraent. It was the right and necessary thing to do* 
and the time had come for railway authorities to make a solemn declaration that atf 
appointments would go to-Indians and not a single person would be recruited from 
abroad. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that the question had been debated oftea in the House. 
He referred to the policy adopted bv Government in 1925-26, namely that recruit- 
ment in future should be 75 per cent Indians and 25 per cent Europeans and affirmed 
that this had been faithfully followed. (Voices : No No) “Figures said that during 
the ten years 1924-35 to 1936-37, the number of Superior Indian officers were 
increased from 820 to 500 simultaneously with a decrease of 257 European officers. 
Recruitment, during that period, had been 157 Indian Officers as against 38 Euro- 
peans or 34.3 against 74.8, but the mover of the cut relied on sentiment against 
which figures were of no avail. The annual recruitment of Europeans to the higher 
service was sometning like three per cent and the mover of the out obviously did 
not want these three extra posts for Indians. What he seemed to want was the 
immediate demotion of so many European officers, who were at the head of servioes 
and their replacement by Indians. Sir Thomas Stewart said that that was his 
deduotion and added that would be to undertake a process involving repudiation of 
terms of contract and he was sure that the House did not want it. He did not agree 
that any undertaking had been given regarding the appointment of Indian agents. 
Replying to a question at the end of his speeoh, Sir Thomas Stewart said that 35 
per oent of recruitment was deoided upon as the result of tho investigation of the 
Lee Commission. He denied the charge of discrimination. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s out motion was passed without a division. 

Mr. R. Sanatanam A moving a. cut to discuss the manafaoture of locomotives in 
India, referred to the figures given by Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan last year. He 
said that 200 locomotives per year, which Sir Mahomsd Zafrullah had saia was the 
minimum production necessary to make a locomotive factory au economic success, 
was produced even in Eugland by only one factory. Sir Zafrolla Khan’s figure was, 
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therefore, excessive, but, declared the speaker, the annual requirements of 
India were 263 locomotives, besides the same number of boilers in normal 
times. These requirements no doubt had decreased now, but this was beoause the 
railways between 1935 and 1931 had purchased in excess of requirements of India 
253 locomotives, besides the same number of boilers in normal times and also beoause, 
after the depression the necessity was felt of reduoing the number of engines. He 
was sure that normal number purchases would restart within five years, which was 
the period required to install and put into working order a locomotive workshop in 
India. India was already producing metre gauge engines at Ajmer, and the only 
obstacle to the workshop there in supplying the needs of all railways was an Act 
of Parliament. What remained therefore, was to built a factory for broad gauge 
engines. He dwelt on the great technical and metallurgical skill involved in the 
manufacture of looomotive, which India would gain, and spoke on the advantage from 
the view point of imperial considerations of a locomotive workshop in India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, in an impassioned speech, declared that the question was 
being brought before the House not as a mere matter of censure. “When we tell 
them (Government) what we want we know what we want and this House demands 
its fulfilment, not merely its recording”. It is no use pointing out, as a member of 
the European group had done, the great strides made by Indian industry. For that 
no thanks were due to Government. The Tariff Board had declared the looomotive 
industry as one of the essential industries which must be started. The talk of 
making it a business proposition was all very well, but he asked whether railways 
built m India was a commercial proposition. The answer was no. They were political and 
military propositions. They were built in such a hurry following the mutiny that they 
cost three times what they should have cost as a business proposition. The manner 
in which the talk of a business proposition was indulged in had gone beyond a joke. 

Sir Thomas Stewart replying pointed out that India could not be self-sufficient 
regarding at least 95 per cent of the manufacture of engines. He explained that the 
figures given by the mover were different from the estimate prepared by engineers. 
The mover reckoned the requirements as about 250 locomotives and the same number 
of boilers, but the engineers estimated that probable figures upto 1935 would be 33 
broad gauge and 29 meter gauge engines per year. The average purchases in the 
past nine years had been 27 broad gauge and 33 metre gauge ones. There had been 
going on for sometime past a process of economical utilisation of locomotives and 
the locomotive situation, therefore, was obscure. It was impossible to say that the 
railways would buy anything like the number of locomotives the mover had indioated. 

Mr. Sanatanam s motion was adopted without division. 

Mr. Manu Subedar moved a cut to discuss the Railway Board’s stores purchase 
policy and detailed the history of how the Stores Department was brought into 
existence and how the Government took five years to formulate a policy based on 
the resolution passed bv the House. In his opinion, progress was very unsatisfac- 
tory. The Railway Board decided to purchase 30 per cent, through the Stores 
Department and the rest was left to the Store-keeper, but only 36 per cent, was 
purchased through the Stores Departmant. He pointed out that in this respect 
Company-managed railways were the greatest sinners. Every warning on the subject 
had been ignored by the Communications Department. Every year Rs. 5 crores 
worth of material was purchased from abroad in total disregard of the wishes of the 
commercial community. The Railway Department had failed signally to enoourage 
Indian industry. 

Mr. Stewart, replying, said that in the matter of stores purchase the Railway 
Board followed the policy laid down by the Government and did enoourage Indian 
Industry whenever they could. Replying to Mr. Nilkantadas, he read a list of articles 
purchased in India. Every Company-managed railways to a large degree were bound 
by the policy laid down. As to price-preference, he said that once the Government gave 
preference it would be demanded by others. The Railway Board met the Onief 
Controller of Stores half-yearly to discuss stores purchase. The purchase in India 
by railways was increasing year after year. The Stores Department itself desired that 
the taking over of railway purchase should be gradual. The Railway Board was doing 
everything towards increased purchases through the Stores Department. There were 
signs too that Company -managed railways would also fall in line with State-managed 
railways in this mater. 

The oat motion was passed without division. At 5 o’clock guillotine was applied 
and all the railway demands were passed. The House then adjourned. 
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Indixn Science Institute Incident 

25th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly had official Bills on the agenda but before they 
were reached a vigorous debate on the affairs of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, arose on Sir G. S, Bajpai' 8 motion for the election of the Assembly's 
representative on the Council of the Institute for 1938-40. An indication of a debate 
on this subject was given at question time when a series of questions were asked 
regarding the Acting Director of the Institute. 

Immediately after Sir G. S. Bajpat had moved his motion, Mr. Ayyangar opposed it 
and declared that Sir C. V. RamaD, the one man who had contributed to the growth 
of the Institute and of whom the country should be proud of had been sought to 
be removed from the Institute and from the shores of the country so that lesser 
men, who did not have the necessary qualifications, might run the show. What had 
the Government, he asked, which spent large sums on the Institute done to prevent 
this ? The speaker declared that representation of the Assembly on the Council 
would be a sheer waste of money. 

Sir G. S . Bajpai said that though the debate started with expressions of resent- 
ment it had served a useful purpose as it had enabled a representative of this 
House on the Council for the past three years (Mr. Deshmukh) to explain the inner 
working in a manner which the speaker could not have done. Referring to the 
reluctance of the Government to interfere in administrative matters such as the 
removal of the physics laboratory from its present position, Sir G. S. Bajpai explained 
that the House itself had been anxious to preserve the autonomv of their bodies 
receiving similar grants-in-aid such as the Benares and Aligarh Universities. He, 
therefore, was concerned more in safeguarding the autonomy of the Institute than 
in withholding from the House any information to which it was entitled. But if 
resentment had been caused thereby he gave the assurance that in future all ques- 
tions which could be legitimately answered would be answered with a fullness that 
the honour and responsibility of the House merited. As regards the charge of 
withholding publication of the report of the Mysore Government and the observa- 
tions of Sir C. V. Raman on the Irvine Committee report, Sir G. S. Bajpai explained 
that these documents revealed a spirit of quarrel and wrangle, to which Dr. Desh- 
mukh had referred, and the Government were anxious to obliterate what had 
happened in the past and work for the peace and efficiency of the Institute in future. 
As for the complaint that the Government had entered into a conspiracy to get rid 
of Sir C. V. Raman, Sir G. 8, Bajpai refuted the charge and declared that it was 
the Government who had stepped in when the Council decided to pay Rs. 1 lakh to 
Sir C. V. Raman and give him up. The Government of India had pressed for the 
retention of one, who had an international fame. Sir G. S. Bajpai added that scien- 
tists undoubtedly had remarkable qualities, but had temperamental defects and if Sir 
C. V. Raman had shown the forbearance which he himself had expected from them 
the affair would have shaped differently. The Government would endeavour to the 
extent they had control over the Institute’s affairs to ensure that every research 
worker had a fair field and if Sir C. V. Raman, whose eminence had been recognised, 
would only decide to work in peace and harmony with his colleagues in the Insti- 
tute, the speaker had no doubt that he would not only retain the laurels he had 
already won, but bring fame and credit to the Institute, 

Sir G. S. Bajpai'8 motion was passed. 

Tex Control Bill (contd.) 

The House devoted the rest of the time to discussion, clause to clause, of the Tea 
Control Bill, which was taken into consideration on February 18. 

Mr. B. D. Pande'8 amendment suggesting the addition to the Tea Lioening Com- 
mittee of one Indian member nominated by the Central Government to represent tea 
estate labour was discussed at length and was eventually defeated by 55 votes to 46. 

The House then adopted Mr. A. Ayyangar's amendment seeking to make clear 
that three representatives of the Indian planters of the Assam Valley, the Surma 
Valley and South India should be elected by and from among Indian owners. The 
Assembly also agreed to the addition of one membor to represent Eangra, Dehra Duu, 
Kumaon, Brhar and other unrepresented tea estates. 

A sub-olause providing for an cffioial chairman of the Committee nominated by 
the Central Government was omitted by the House, whioh assented to an amendment 
in favour of a chairman elected from among the members. The changes made, how- 
ever, left the number of members of the Committee unaltered at 13. 
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Considerable discussion arose over a lengthy amendment moved bv Mr. Choudhury y 
suggesting a tribunal of appeals from the decisions of the Licensing Committee on 
the allotments of export qoota. The amendment was rejeoted by 56 votes to 46. 
The House then adjourned till the 26th. 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

26th. FEBRUARY The proposals outlined in the Finance Member’s speech to-day 
introducing the Budget proposals for 1938-39 show that it has been possible to provide 
the cost of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the separation of Burma and 
the expenditure on the Waziristan operations, to make a start on the distribution of 
Income Tax to the Provinces to the amount of Rs. 1,38 lakhs in 1937-38 and 1,28 
lakhs in 1938-39 and at the same time to show balanced budgets both in 1937-38 and 
in 1938-39 without, the imposition of any new taxation. 

The Finance Member, introducing the budget, said : — 

India is a disappointing country for prophets. A very distinguished predecessor 
of mine described it to me as a land of unfulfilled prophecies. I don’t know how far 
his experiences as Finance Member were responsible for this disillusioned judgment 
but I can certainly say in my own case that my record in what I once oalted that 
minimum of prophecy inseparable from budget making would certainly not justify 
my setting up as a seer in other spheres. In extenuation I plead that in India we 
have to present our budget a month before the year to which it relates even begins, 
that the supply of statistical information follows a considerable time after the events 
to which it refers, that the budget of an agricultural country which is in fact a con- 
tinent and which relies for its revenue so largely on indirect taxation is particularly 
sensitive to economic fluctuations, that the world at large on which Inaia depends 
for its export markets is in constant change and disturbance and last but not least 
that in India we have just introduced the first stage of a new Constitution whioh has 
involved innumerable financial and economic adjustments. 

The financial year 1936-37 closed with a defiot of Rs. 1,79 lakhs an improvement 
of Rs. 13 lakhs on the revised estimates, due to the trade revival that showed itself 
especially in increased Customs receipts and Railway earnings, though the latter did 
not affect general revenues in that year. 

Improvement in Current Year 

The continuation of these conditions into 1937-38 has raised the revised estimates 
of revenues by Rs. 3,90 lakhs. Against this, there has been an increase of Rs. 3,22 lakhs 
in expenditure, leaving a net improvement of Rs. 68 lakhs. By this the requirements 
from the Revenue Reserve Fund for the current year have been reduced to Rs. 1,09 
lakhs, leaving the remaining Rs. 75 lakhs for the year 1938-39. 

The extra liability incurred on the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy turned 
out to be Rs. 1,98 lakhs, made up of additional payments of Rs. 54 lakhs on account 
of the Provinces’ share of the Jute duty, additional grants-in-aid to deficit Provinces 
amounting to Rs. 56 lakhs and reduction in interest receipts of about a crore, as com- 
pared with the estimate of Rs. 1,85 lakhs. At the same time the separation of Burma 
resulted in a net loss of Rs. 2.51 lakhs as against the expected figure of Rs. 2,33 lakhs. 

The revised estimates for Customs and Central Excise duties show a total net im- 

{ movement of Rs. 1,91 lakhs in spite of large decreases under imports of silver, 1,28 
akhs, cotton fabrics of British manufacture, 59 lakhs, and cotton fabrics not of British 
manufacture, 70 lakhs. The improvement is spread over a large number of artioles 
Included in the non-.protective part of the tariff, but is mainly accounted for by in- 
creases in durable and semi-durable goods. Thus machinery is responsible for an 
additional 42 lakhs and motor vehioles for an additional 41 lakhs. There is also an 
Increase of 45 lakhs under motor spirit. 

Taxes on Income 

The total revised estimate for Taxes on Income is Rs. 15 orores an improvement 
of Rs. 70 lakhs. In order to arrive at the amount distributable to the Provinces it 
Ib necessary to deduct from this total (1) corporation tax, (2) taxes on the emolu- 
ments of officers serving under the Central Government, (3) taxes attributable to 
centrally administered areas and (4) cost of collection. The balance after these de- 
duction is expected to be Rs. 11,55 lakhs. To this figure is added the amount of the 
railway surplus which is estimated at Rs. 2,82 lakhs, and under the Niemeyer award 
the Central Government retains Rs. 13 orores out of the combined total. Consequent* 
13 
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ly the amount expected to be available for distribution to the Provinces is 11.55 plus 
2,83 minus 18,00, i. e., Rs. 1,38 lakhs. A preliminary distribution will take place to- 
wards the end of March on the basis of the best forecast then possible, ana adjust- 
ments will be made on the basis of audited accounts in the following year. 

Simultaneously with this distribution to the Provinces those Indian States whose 
tribute amounts to more than 5 per cent, of their total revenue will have the excess 
over the* percentage remitted. The Indian States Enquiry Committee of 1932 strongly 
recommended that such remissions should be granted as a first step towards redress- 
ing inequalities, irrespective of any arrangements which might be made in connection 
with the accession of the States to the Federation. The amount involved is about 
Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Of the total increase of Rs. 3,22 lakhs in expenditure, Rs. 2,60 lakhs are on 
accounts of the Defence Services. This is made up of Rs. 1,76 lakhs for the military 
operations in Waziristan, Rs. 26 lakhs on account of the abandonment of the Lahore 
abattoir and cold storage scheme and the balance on a variety of smaller items. 

The balance of Rs. 62 lakhs is accounted for by an increase under ‘Interests’, 
which is due to heavier encashments of Post Office Cash Certificates, and an increase 
under ‘Tribal Areas’ which is due to the construction of roads in connection with 
the Waziristan operations. 


Borrowing Programme 

No Government of India loans matured during 1937-38 and the field was left 
clear for the five Provincial Governments who raised loans in the open market. 
Next year the Government of India 5 and a half per cent loan 1938-40 to the 
amount of 19 crores odd will mature. Debt to the amount of about four crores was 
repatriated during the current year by purchase of sterling securities and their 
subsequent cancellation or replacement by similar rupee securities, and £1 and a 
half millions of sterling railway debentures have been redeemed on maturity. In 
addition, £4 millions are expected to be transferred to the Commissioners for 

Family Pension Funds before the close of 1937-38, leaving a balance of about £6 

millions to be transferred next year. 

A net repayment of Rs. 4 crores in respect of Post Office Cash Certificates is 

expected this year and Rs. 3 and a half crores next year. Savings Bank deposits 

are expected to increase by Rs. 4 and a half crores in the current year and the 
forecast for next year has been put at 5 crores. 

Revenue Estimates for 1938-39 

Apart from Rs. 75 lakhs available from the Revenue Reserve fund, the estimates 
of ordinary revenue for 1938-39 amount to Rs. 85,17 lakhs, a decrease of Rs. 37 
lakhs on the revised estimates for the current year. 

The previous upward tendency of Customs revenue seems to have been checked. 
This may be attributed to the setback which manifested itself primarily in the 
United States of Amerioa but which has also spread eastward. There has also been 
a decline in India’s favourable balance of trade and there is now a tendency 
towards a decrease in prices. In view of these factors the maintenance of the 
current year’s figures for Customs and Central Exoise duties is not to be expected. 
There are however certain items which are likely to inorease irrespective of general 
trade conditions. Motor spirit for example is almost certain to be an increasing 
source of revenue in view of the steady growth in the number of motor vehicles in 
use in India. Taking all factors into consideration, a net reduction of Rs. 60 lakhs 
has been assumed. 

An improvement of Rs. 25 lakhs has been budgeted for under ‘Taxes on Income’ 
in view ox the trade activity duriDg the major part of the current year and in view 
of the efforts being made to tighten up the income-tax administration. 

On the basis of the railway estimates, it is calculated that Rs. 1,28 lakhs should 
be available for distribution to the Provinces next year. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

During the current year the Posts and Telegraphs Department is expected to 
contribute Rs. 43 lakhs to general revenues, but next year its revenue is expeoted 
. to be just sufficient to balance its expenditure. The net cost of the Empire Air 
Mail Soheme will be about Rs. 11 lakhs, an extra Rs. 18 and a half lakhs is required 
for the payment of the commuted value of pensions and about Rs. 13 and a half 
lakhs for the partial repayment of accumulated losses on aooount of press telegrams. 
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A Special Telephone Capital Fond of Rs, 2 and a half orores is to be created to 
enable remunerative works oonneoted with the expansion of the telephone system 
to be undertaken with the minimum of delay. This sum is expected to cover expen- 
diture for the next five years, Rs. 40 lakhs being the estimate for expenditure in 
1938-39. 

Expenditure for 1938-39 

The total provision for the Defenoe Services. Rs. 45,18 lakhs is Rs. 2.04 lakhs less 
than the revised estimate for the current year but Rs. 33 lakhs more than the budget 
estimate. By an agreement relating to the Naval expenditure just concluded with His 
Majesty’s Government, the latter are to forego the contribution of £100,000 a year 
formerly paid towards the Naval Defence of India, on condition than the Govern- 
ment of India maintain a sea-going fleet of not less than 6 modern esoort vessels 
which will be free to co-operate with the Royal Navy for the defence of India and 
in addition fulfil their responsibility for local naval defence of Indian ports. The 
contribution will cease as from April 1st. 1938. 

In addition to the contribution of 27 lakhs from His Majesty’s Government there 
will be a saving of Rs. 90 lakhs which is due to a temporary shortage of British 
troops in India. These items combined with the increase of 38 lakhs in the total 
provision give a sum of 155 lakhs available for additional items of expenditure. Of 
this Rs. 70 lakhs will be absorbed by an increase in the normal standing charges of 
the Army, and the balance of Rs. 85 lakhs is to be expended on the mechanisation 
of the British infantry and cavalry. 

Mechanisation Cost 

In addition, expenditure on the mechanisation of oertaiu Indian units, on improve- 
ments to coast defenoes and on the creation of a factory to make India self-sufficient 
in the matter of high explosives is to be financed to the amount of Rs. 80 lakhs 
from the remaining balance in the Defence Reserve Fund and by drawing on the 
balances in military expenditure equalisation funds which are not immediately 
required. The Finance Member said that last year he had warned the House that 
the net figure for defence expenditure had only been achieved by the help of a 
curtailment of services which were bound to be provided for sooner or later, and 
that His Excellenoy the Commander-in-Chief considered the provision to be seriously 
inadequate for the real needs of defence. In view of the present world situation 
and the large increase in defence expenditure of almost ail other countries, it coaid 
not be considered surprising that some increase had also been found necessary 
in India. 

There are three increases of expenditure which are definitely associated with 
corresponding revenue items, viz., Rs. 16 lakhs in the payments made under the 
Cochin Port Agreement due to the increase in Customs revenue collected at the 
port during the current year, Rs. 29 lakhs in the allocation to the Road Fund, based 
on the anticipated revenue from Customs and Excise duties on motor spirit and 
Rs. 10 lakhs in the provision for expenditure on sugar research. 

Apart from these there is a net increase of Rs. 59 lakhs and this inoludes Rs. 15 
lakhs on the re-construction of civil buildings at Quetta, Rs. 12 lakhs in the provision 
for the Stationery and Printing Department, and smaller items for Civil Aviation, 
Broadcasting, improved administration of the revenue producing departments and the 
Federal Court, 

The total figures for 1938-39 are thus— 

Revenue ... Rs. 85,92 lakhs. 

Expenditure ... Rs. 85,83 lakhs. 

Surplus ... Rs. 9 lakhs. 

The Finance Member stated that these figures showed that the greatest care would 
be necessary in oonserviog the Central revenues if the fulfilment of the Niemeyer 

C gramme is to be reasonably assured. For without the stability of the Central 
noes provincial advance or even stability is impossible. The fortunes of the 
Provinces are so iuextricably mixed with those of the Centre that they oannot pros- 
per without a willingness on both parts to co-operate for common endB. Though the 
result in a nominal surplus of only Rs. 9 lakhs was disappointing compared to earlier 
expectations, yet it was to be considered singularly fortunate that with no net 
increase, indeed with a net decrease of taxation in recent years, it had been possible 
to find all the money required to start the Provinces on their autonomous way. 
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After the flamboyant forecasts of some of our more imaginative journalists this 
result will appear somewhat disappointing. Certainly I myself am deeply disappointed. 
For one thing we are still apart from the carry forward in the Revenue Reserve 
Fund more than half a crore short of true equilibrium. Secondly, it is clear that the 
greatest care will be necessary in conserving the central revenues if the fulfilment 
of the Niemeyer programme is to be reasonably assured and finally there can be no 
immediate expectation of a devotion to the Provinces out of our present central 
resources beyond that provided for in that programme. During the current year 
there can clearly be no large central grants for social expenditure, but iu any case 
with the inception of Provincial Autonomy I personally should be inclined to rank 
this objective after that of the provision of free money for the Provinces. But 
there is an objective even more important than that, namely, to ensure so far as is 
humanly possible the stability of our oentral finances. "Without this Provincial advance 
or even stability is impossible and the fortunes of the Provinces are in the end so 
Inextricably mixed with ours that they cannot prosper without a willingness on 
both our parts to co-operate to common ends. 

I think I may claim that, while I have been in India, I have kept two main tasks 

in view: the financing of the new Constitution and the provision of money for rural 

development. The first involves an anxious regard to the health of our own finances. 
It also involves preparations for meeting smoothly the suceessive obligations which 
the new Constitution entails. We have found with no net increase, indeed with a net 
decrease of taxation, all the money required to start the Provinces on their autono- 
mous way. During this year we have begun on the task of releasing to them 7 crores 
of income tax. At one time I hoped that it was going to be possible to speed up 

the performance of this task, but it now looks as if there will have to be a pause 

for the consolidation of our own position. Of course it might be argued that we 
should increase some of our staple taxes in order to make more money available 
for the Provinces. I do not however propose to do this, though iu the case of 
income tax I hope to introduce an Amending Bill this session to carry out a number 
of the recommendations of the recent Expert Enquiry. In the present circumstances 
almost the whole of the increased yield resulting from these changes will accrue to 
the Provinces and I hope that I may on this account reckon on more support than 
might otherwise be the case. I offer this as an earnest of the sincerity of my desire 
to help the Provinces. As regards rural development I must now recognise that the 
main responsibility for this has been entrusted to the Provinces and central grants 
for the purpose must in large measure he postponed in favour of ensuring the due 
delegation of revenues. However much I regret this, I recognise the needs of the 
Provinces as a prior obligation. 

I suppose that a budget which merely preserves the status quo will be 
characterised as a dull one. But it will be something to have achieved dullness in 
a world which is full of intense excitements—many of them of an extremely unde- 
sirable character. And if next year we are able to produce another dull budget 
providing for no spectacular increases in defence expenditure, no catastrophic falling 
off in revenue and further maintenance or even increase of our assistance to the 
Provinces, I shall be only too thankful. 

Tea. Control Bill (Contd.) 

lit MARCH The Assembly devoted the whole of the sitting before lunch for 
the consideration, clause by clause, of the Tea Control Bill. The House agreed to 
Mr. K. Sanatanam'a amendment suggesting that any person aggrieved by an order 
of the Licensing Committee in respect of the allotment of quota might appeal to the 
Central Government, or the High Court of the province in which the aggrieved parties 
of tea estates are situated (instead of only to the Central Government as provided in 
the original clause). 

On Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar's motion it was agreed that subject to rules 
made under the Act, every owner of a tea estate to whom quotas were allotted should 
be entitled to inspect the records of the committee and, on the payment of the pres- 
cribed fee, should obtain oopies of any proceedings or orders, of the Committee. 

Mr. B . N. Choudhury'a amendment to clause 8 that the oommittee should publish 
a summary of aooounts along with the annual report, was accepted. 

The House then rapidly passed all clauses up to clause 22. Mr. B. N. Choudhury'a 
amendment suggesting a provision for the representation of the tea growers of India 
on the International Committee established under an agreement was held out of order 
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on the ground that the composition of the International Committee was not within 
the scope of the Bill and the Government could not do anything calculated to alter 
the agreement entered into by private interests. 

Strong opposition was voioed to olause 26 which related to the methods of the 
control of the extension of tea cultivation. The effect of this provision was to prohibit 
the extension of tea areas beyond the areas of land planted with tea on Maroh 31, 
1938. Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha moved an amendment suggesting that the tea areas on 
March 31, 1933 (instead of 1938) should be taken as the limit. The European group 
as well as the Government opposed the amendment, which however was passed by 
39 votes to 38. 

Thereupon, when the whole clause 26 as amended was put to the house, Mr. N. M. 
Jo8hi opposing the entire clause said that India was not producing enough tea for 
her own consumption, and therefore restriction of the cultivation was undesirable. The 
industry was naturally opposed to the extension, because under the present conditions 
it coula make huge profits without in any way taking the trouble of producing more 
tea. The House should not agree to restriction without proper investigation. 

Mr. Griffiths of the European group pointed out that the potential production of 
tea was 52, (X), 00, 000 lbs. annually of which 34,00,00,000 lbs. were exported leaving a 
substantial margin of 10, 00, 00, OCX) lbs. for home consumption. At present, the tea 
consumed in India was slightly less than 9,00,00,000 lbs. and was selling to consumers 
at less than the cost of production. The cost of production in Java was considerably 
less than in India and if the agreement was not implemented. Java oould easily under- 
sell India in the international market. The agreement with Ceylon and Java, while 
fixing the quota for export, also stipulated for the restriction of areas under tea. If 
India repudiated one part of the agreement, the whole would be destroyed. He asked 
if that would be in the interests of India and 8,00,000 labourers employed in the 
industry. 

Mr H. Dow , Commerce Secretary, said that if this clause were rejected it would 
certainly mean an end of the international agreement under which Ceylon and Java 
had agreed to restrict the exports and cultivation. It had been suggested that even 
if the agreement was dropped, there was no fear of over-production in those coun- 
tries. Mr. Dow pointed out that not long ago large quantities of foreign tea were 
imported in India. If the agreement was sorapped the House would be taking the 
grave risk of plunging the industry back to the place where it was before tea control 
was first introduced As regards the consent of provincial Governments he said that 
provincial Governments were consulted by the Government of India before and after 
the Congress Ministries came into power and there was no serious objeotion to the 
bill. Clause 26 was adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment to restrict the period of operation of the 
Act to one year instead of five years provided in the Bill. Mr. H. Dow opposed the 
amendment declaring that it was calculated to encourage speculation and to create 
oonfusion. The amendment was lost. The House then passed the third reading after a 
brief discussion and adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

2nd. MARCH : — Prior to the Assemely taking up the general debate on the bud- 
get to-day, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, leader of the Opposition, gave a statement in the 
course of which he made it clear that the Congress party^ Independents, Congress 
Nationalists, and democrats had agreed not to participate in the general discussion 
of the- budget and as and when demands for grants were moved they proposed, with- 
out speech, to defeat them. (Cheers.) This deoision, said Mr. Desai, was taken in 
order to protest against the Government’s aotion in breaking a salutary, important and 
usual convention, which had been followed sinoe 1924, of allowing the House to express 
itself by direct vote on the polioy of the Government under the two heads, ‘Defenoe’ 
and 'External Affairs'. Mr. Deasi declared, ‘The right of vote is a right to which 
the House attached a great value -greater value than to the right to express views — 
because the vote of the House repeatedly given against the Government has, in the 
words of a member of the House, an acidity which may dissolve a certain amount 
of rust in the minds of the irresponsible executive.’ Where the legislature was in 
paramount control of the executive, added the leader of the Opposition, no vote 
might immediately be necessary, but in the case of an irresponsible executive, the 
vote beoame of paramount value and importance. Mr. Desai referred in this connec- 
tion to the observation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee which stated that the 
danger of friotion batweea the Goveraor-Goaeral and the Legislature over army bud* 
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gets undoubtedly furnished additional argument against responsibility at the oentre in 
purely British India Federation. Mr. Desai added that the Assembly was functioning, 
in a sense, as the Federal legislature in certain respects and it seemed to be the 
Government’s desire to accustom the future tame legislature to the habit of accepting 
the fact that even in the matter of vote they were not wanted. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
asserted that the question Nas not whether the Government had power to withhold 
certain items from the vote of the House. The question was whether they should 
and must have exercised the power given to them by law no doubt, but the power 
which was held in abeyance for a long period of years. ‘Taking stock of the situation 
and considering the manner in which our vote has been responded to— or rather un- 
responded to— we do not wish to give the Government the pleasure of becoming 
parties to mere form without the reality of democratic government. "We wish to 
point out that if the Government go on step by step in the direction in which they 
are going, the only remedy is their removal.’ (Cheers.) In view of their decision to 
take no part in the discussion of the budget the members of the Opposition parties 
would give their attention to more profitable work to whioh they were decided. But 
he would be glad if other legislative business was brought up by the Government 
during the days allotted for the budget. 

8ir Cowa8jee Jehangir, Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan , Mr. M. S. Aney and Sir 
B. P. Mody associated themselves with Mr. Desai’s observations. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir said that a glance at the budget would show that the 
Defence department played a greater part now than it ever did before. Unfortunately, 
this House had been deprived of the privilege of moving direct cuts under that 
department and enabling the members to express opinions and* makeg sugestions in 
concrete form. He declared : ‘To deprive this House, at this stage, of the privilege 
of expressing its opinion on the defence proposals of the Government by direot vote 
is the most unwise policy on the part of the Government (Cheers.) It might be 
contended that the members had a right to express themselves, bnt there was a great 
difference between merely expressing an opinion and being able to find out whether 
the majority of the House endorsed that opinion by direct vote. He concluded : 
“The Government must answer to their masters as we have to answer to our masters, 
and I hope they will have a good answer for their masters. (Renewed cheers). 

Sir James Grigg , Finance Member, declared amidst many interruptions that he did 
not know against what the protest was raised. If it was against the fact of defence 
expenditure which was outside the vote of the House there was nothing to be said. 
This was and had always been the case. If it was a demonstration against the 
Constitution, there was nothing for him to argue about because that, for the time 
being, was settled. If their case was that some change had occurred this year by 
which the Opposition lost something whioh they had before, then he wished to assure 
them that they were completely mistaken. The expenditure in question had been 
previously regarded as civil and subject to the vote of the House but the Governor- 
General had taken the view that under the conditions of the new Constitution it was 
mandatory to exolude the defence expenditure from the voted category. Sir James 
Grigg thought the whole grievance was entirely a manufactured and artificial one. 

After Sir James ’ statement, thef President said that the general debate on the 
budget would proceed but no member rose to speak. Sir N. N. Sircar , leader of 
the House afterwards suggested that if no member wished to speak during the two 
days allotted for the general debate, the House might take up some official Bill or 
supplementary demands for grants under ‘railway’. No decision on the suggestion 
was taken and the President adjourned the House. 

Hindu Women’s PbopertY‘Aot Amend. Bill 

3rd, MARCH : — Barely tbirtv members were present when the Assembly met 
to-day to consider official Bills and oertain supplementary grants in respect of 
Railways instead of holding a general debate on the Budget as usual. The decision 
of the Opposition parties not to take part in the debate on the Budget had resulted 
in this change iu the day’s agenda. 

Sir N. N. Sircar introduced the Bill to amend the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act, intended to remedy the defects and difficulties of interpretation in the 
act of 1937. For instance, it was explained that if a Hindu had died a widower, 
the right of inheritance conferred on his widowed daughter-in-law oould not under 
the Act as it stands, take effeot. It was not the intention of the Aot that this right 
should depend on the survival of widowed mother-in-law again. The Act is oapa* 
me of interpretation as conferring a right on all lineal descendants of the deoeased 
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including daughters or daughters’ daughters to succeed along with the widow. This 
was also not the intention of the Act. 

Attendance was fuller when the House took up legislative business. Sir <7. 8. 
Bajpai moved a motion for election of eight non-official members to serve on the 
Standing Committee on Emigration. The ^motion was adopted. 

B. N. Railway Strike & Special Police 

The employment of speoial police at a cost of one and a half lakhs of rupees at 
the time of the recent B. N. Railway strike was strongly ^criticised in the course of 
discussion of supplementary demands for grants in respect of railways. Mr. Mohanlal 
Saksena , moving the omission of this amount from the demand, said that the 
Government were pressed to intervene and secure the restoration of recognition to 
the B. N. Railway Union. Government stated that they did not wish to interfere in the 
internal management of the railway. If Government had refused to lend the 
servioes of the Speoial Police, they might, without direct interference in internal 
management, have induced the Agent to give recognition of the Union. Tho motion 
was negatived. 

Demands aggregating over one crore and fifty-five lakhs were agreed to. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act Amend. Bill 

The House then took into consideration Mr. A. O. Clow's Bill to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and had not concluded discussion of the clauses, when 
it adjourned. 

4th. MARCH The Assembly to-day concluded discussion, clause by clause, of 
Mr. Clow' 8 Workmen’s Compensation Aot Amendment Bill. Prof. Ranga's amend- 
ment suggesting inclusion of olerks among employees eligible for compensation under 
the Act was negatived. 

Mr. A. Ayyangar's amendment for inclusion of bus conductors among persons 
entitled to benefit under Act was also lost. 

Prof. Ranga's next amendment proposing extension of Act to persons employed in 
operations for catching or hunting of elephants or other wild animals was accepted 
by Government and passed. 

Duiing the third reading of the Bill, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Prof. Rang a urged 
that Government should bring forward more comprehensive Bill soon, as many 
provisions of the present Bill were either inadequate or out of date compared to 
English law. The third reading was passed. 

Salt-Law (Sind) Amend. Bill 

Mr. Lloyd moved that the Bill to amend the law relating to salt as at present in 
force in Sind be taken into consideration. The statement of objects and reasons 
explains that tho Salt Law Amendment Act 1925 passed for the purpose of amending 
law relating to salt so as to vest in the Central Government powers of control in respect 
of 6alt, which, being classified as Central subject, was not brought into foroe in Sind. 
When provincial autonomy, a part of Aot, came into foroe, there were two versions 
of transport of salt Act and Bombay Salt Act, one version in force in Bombay 
Presidency excluding Sind and the other force in Sind. The adaptations made by 
the Government of India adaptation of laws order in overlooked this fact and the 
Bombay versions of the Acts have the effect of creating certain anomalies in the 
Sind versions. The present bill makes adjustments necessary to bring -the two acts 
as at present in force in Sind into accord with the provisions of the Government 
of India Aot, 1935. As there was no other business on the agenda the President 
adjourned the House. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

5th. MARCH :-The Assembly galleries were fully crowded when the House took 
up the demands for grants in respect of the general budget. Sir James Grigg moved 
the first demand under the head ‘Customs . Without moving any cut motion the 
Opposition challenged a straight division. The demand was defeated by 64 to 46 votes 
amidst thunderous cheers of the Opposition. 

A scrutiny of the voting list revealed that all the elected members, 64 present, 
voted against the demand and the officials and nominated Europeans voted for it. 
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Sir Henry Qidney strongly criticised the Government’s policy of reoruitiog nurses 
for army from England when qualified and trained I nurses were available in India, 
particularly from the domiciled European and Anglo Indian community. He also 
animadverted to what he described as the neglect of naval and air defences of India 
and to the practice of ‘exacting’ tributes from Indian States particularly when they 
are expected to join Federation on an equal basis. 

Mr. C. Af. G. Ogilvie , defence secretary, pointed out that the system of recruiting 
nurses from England had to continue because Indian nurses of the standard required 
were not available and Anglo-Indian nurses were too few to go round. As regards 
defence, Mr. Ogilvie explained that no agricultural country could possibly bear the 
enormous burden of modern armaments and India was no exception but she had 
the advantage of forming part of the empire defence system. 

When the division bell rang at the end of the debate, the Opposition members 
trooped in but the Government did not challenge a division and the demand was 
rejected. The next two demands relating to the Council of State and the Assembly 
were rejected nem cou amid cries of ‘Shut up the Assembly.’ 

On the demand for the Home department, Mr. F. E. James raised a debate on 
the Bureau of Public Information. He emphasised the paramount importance of pub- 
licity at the centie during the transitional period, when it remained bureaucratic, 
while in the provinces the popular Governments got a large amount of publicity in 
the daily press. He pleaded for full freedom to the department in the presentation 
of facts which after all were the best propaganda to ensure that the facts themselves 
were correct. He alluded to the differences between the prosaic presentation effected 
by Government departments and the attractive presentation by a journalist and said 
that the reader would be more interested to read ‘Mr. Eden eats eels’ or ‘Sir Henry 
Craik consumes curry’ or Sir N. N. Sircar snatches sandesh’ (laughter) than merely 
that Mr. Eden or Sir Henry Craik or N. N. Sircar had his luncn. In this connection 
Mr. James referred to the information series published by the bureau and the attrac- 
tiveness of its contents. He stressed the importance of contact, courtesy and confi- 
dence in their relation with the press and commended the example of Her Excellency 
Lady Linlithgow in holding a conference of press representatives on her anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign and the striking results that followed. ThiB he said was an illustra- 
tion of the way in which the collaboration of the press could be obtained even by the 
highest in the land. He pleaded for better accommodation for press representatives 
at the office of the Bureau. 

Sir Henry Craik said that he was grateful to Mr. James for giving him a chance 
to speak on the Bureau. He concurred practically with every word of Mr. James, He 
agreed with the remarks on the desirability of leaving the Bureau a free hand in 
regard to the presentation of facts. 

Speaking on the demand for the Finance department, Mr. F. E. James vigorously 
pleaded for a downward revision of the incidence of import tariffs. He recalled the 

S romise held out by the Finance Member in his budget speech when he took offioe 
lat such a revision would be one of his earliest steps but said that there was no 
indication of any move in that direction even after his four years in offioe. The 
continuation of these high revenue duties, Mr. James stressed, was having a very 
serious effect on the retail trade in India. He was aware that several representation 
had been made to the Government of India in this connection. There was a general 
feeling in the country that duties on manufactured goods such as watches, clocxs, eto., 
were far too excessive, for though some of these articles might be regarded as a 
luxury they had really become articles of necessity. He hoped that Sir James Grigg 
■would fulfil his own promise before he retired. 

Sir James Origg said that disappointments were the lot of all Finance Members 
but it was more so in his oase. For example, he was disappointed that Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir was not in the House. He was disappointed at the recent speeches 
of Sir Yamin Khan. He was disappointed at his inability in the matter of revision 
of the tariff schedule. He was very muoh disappointed over the attitude of the 
Congress party towards stamp duty and the Unification Bill. But he was still living 
in hopes though as a matter of fact the experience of ail Finanoe Members in this 
country and particularly of his was one long disappointment. As regards the question 
of tariff duties, Sir James Grigg said that everybody believed in lower tariffs, on what 
they bought and higher duties on what they sold. These duties oould not simultane- 
ously please all. There had been a piolonged uncertainty about a substitute to replace 
the Ottawa Paot whioh had not been resolved. As soon as a new agreement had been 
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reached the tariff position would have to be reviewed. Therefore the present un- 
certainty involved some delay. Taking a long view of things it seemed inevitable 
that the first result of a revision of revenue duties would be a loss of revenue whioh 
they oould not afford. Recently he noticed that the economic recession was 
taking place in America extending eastwards. It would be wrong at present for him 
to hold out expectations of any real downward revision of tariffs. The only consola- 
tion he could give was that he fully recognised that scientific revision of tariffs was 
desirable but it had not been possible for him to undertake it earlier. 

The demand was rejected. 

On the demand for the Commerce department, Mr. Ramsay Scott enquired as to 
why the report of the Sugar Tariff Board had not yet been published. 

Mr. Dow said that the report was received only late in December and the Gov- 
ernment had not yet formulated their conclusions thereon. He pointed out that action 
on the report had often involved alterations in tariff rates and the publication of 
the report obviously would be to invite a good deal of undesirable speculation. It 
had been the general practice of the Government not to publish a report until they 
were in a position to announce their conclusion thereon. He assured the House that 
there would not be any avoidable delay in the publication. 

The demand was rejected. 

On the demand for Communications department a division was challenged and the 
demand was rejected by 59 to 45 votes. The House then adjourned till the 7th. 

7th. MARCH The first division challenged by the Finance Member in the 
Assembly to-day, when the budget demands were taken up, was in regard to Rs. 
1,70,00,000, in respect of central road fund, which was rejected by 61 votes against 
45. Sir James Origg said that as the whole of the amount would go to the provin- 
ces, he would certainly divide the House. 

The result was announced amidst thunderous cheers and cries of ‘Resign.’ 

Thus, of the 30 demands for giants moved by the Finance Member to-day, two 
relating to the central road fund and grants-in-aid to the provincial Governments 
were rejected by 68 votes against 45 each, the rest being negatived without division. 

Mr F. E. James was the solitary member to speak on the demand for grants-in- 
aid to the provincial Governments, when the Opposition members emptied the House. 

All demands being thus disposed of, the House adjourned till the 9th. 

9th. MARCH : — Moving for the consideration of the Finance Bill, Sir James Origg 
announced that the Governor-General has restored the whole of the budget grants 
that were rejected by the House. In declaring this restoration of the budget 
grants by the Governor-General, Sir James Grigg said : ‘Peter’s wife’s mother 
called Tabitha has arisen from the grave to which she was scandalously 
buried and she will be found to be no less beautiful than she was before and she 
will need no less sustenance.’ The Opposition members shouted : “Resign, resign.” 

By 69 votes against 48, the Assembly rejected Sir James Grigg' s motion for 
taking the Finance Bill into consideration. The Bill was thus killed in the considera- 
tion stage. The Opposition members greeted the result of the division with thunder- 
ing cheers and shouts of ‘Resign, resign’. 

Mr. L. C. Buss , leader of the European group, Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan , 
leader of the Democrats, Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed and Mr. Muhammad Nauman , 
Democrats were the only three members to speak on t he motion. 

10th. MARCH : — By 68 votes against 46 the Assembly refused leave to Sir 
James Origg to introduce the Finance Bill which came before the House this 
morning with the reoommendation of the Governor-General that it be passed. This 
marked the end of the Finance Bill in the Lower House. 

The announcement of the division result was greeted with thunderous cheers and 
cries of ’Resign’. 

The Finanoe Bill was thereafter placed on the table of the Council of State with 
the certification of the Governor-General. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 
March. 


The Trades Disputes Bill 

17th. MARCH Mr. A. 0 . Clow, moving for the consideration of the Trades 
Dispates Bill said that bills to promote harmony in industry seemed to have the 
opposite effect on those who discussed them. The Select Committee had not proved 
a Board of Conciliation ; the employers’ advocates and the labour advocates had not 
14 
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been brought to a common viewpoint. The main change made in the Select Committee 
was the restoration of the old section 16 of the Act dealing with general strikes, 
and the omission of the proposed new section. The Government still regarded the 
principle of the proposed section is sound, namely that there should be a truce while 
a dispute was being investigated by a competent Tribunal “A strike was a declaration 
of war,” he said and “an appeal to force and you could not easily disouss peace 
terms without an armistice. But Government felt that the form of the proposed 
clause was unsatisfactory and that they could not fairly ask the House to accept a 
novel clause in addition to the old section without a fresh reference, therefore, to 
make a separate reference on the question of securing peace during the investigation 
of disputes”. Mr. Clow added the most important clause of the Bill, as it stood was, 
the clause 10 relating to conciliation officers. There had been a tendency to con- 
centrate too much on the settlement of strikes and too little on their prevention. 
It was far more difficult to effect a settlement after a strike declaration than before. 
If provincial Governments were enabled to appoint conciliation officers and appointed 
suitable men, a step would be taken towards promoting peace. Mr. Clow suggested 
in conclusion that the improvement of industrial relations was one of the vital needs 
of Indian industry and that the power of legislation in this sphere was very limited. 
A sympathetic appreciation of the other side’s point of view and cordial relationship 
could not be secured by any statute. For the bigger changes, India must look to 
leaders of industry and leaders of labour and he hoped she would not look in vain. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil strongly criticised the proposed changes in clause 16 of the Act 
relating to general strikes and declared that the aim seemed to be to cripple organised 
labour. The clause in the original Act laid down that strikes calculated to cause 
“severe, general and prolonged hardship” to the community shall be declared illegal. 
The Select Committee had agreed to the deletion of the words “general and prolonged” 
and there was an official amendment for the deletion of the word “severe” also, so 
that any stike, which aroused hardship to the community could be declared illegal. 
Mr. Gadgil wanted to know if there could be any strike, which did not infliot hard- 
ship on the community. The object, therefore, was clearly to put down organised 
labour without imposing compensating duties and obligations on the employers. What 
provision had been made for redress of grievances, he asked. Strikes were not called 
except to get some sound economic grievance redressed and if strikes were to be 
penalised, then it was necessary that some machinery such as a standing court of 
enquiry should be established for enquiry into disputes. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum declared that the provisions in the new Bill had been inserted 
with a view to strengthening the position of employers and weakening that of the 
labourers. On paper Government had tried to be impartial as between labour and 
capital, but in practice efforts to be impartial between two such parties were 
unjustifiable, because the employer had organisation and resources incomparably 
greater than the labourer. The attempt to make political strikes illegal was dangerous 
because a general political strike was the only weapon in the hands of the people 
to wrest power. Such a strike was, therefore, a necessity and a patriotic act. And, 
how was a political strike to he distinguished from an economic strike ? Politics 
and Economics were so inextricably mixed that it was impossible to separate one 
from the other. 

Prof \ Ranga spoke at length on the rights of labour. He criticised the Bill as ten- 
ding to help employers more than workers. He taxed the Government with failure to 
encourage healthy trade unionism in India as Government in Australia for instance 
were doing. The Government of India had not even tried to get recognition 
for G. I. P. and B. N. R. trade unions which were run on proper lines. He 
strongly objected to the provision making political strikes illegal. “It is only through 
a nation-wide effective political strike that we are going to get our grievances 
redressed,” he declared and when Buoh a strike was called, no laws could stand in 
the way. As regards public utility services and the attempts made to enlarge their 
definition, Prof. Ranga asserted that many of these were not publio utility services. 
They were in the hands of private individuals who used the services for private gain. 
When the people wanted these services to be controlled by the Government there 
was no proper response to that demand but then it was a question of curbing labour 
and making it difficult for the labourer to. use the only weapon of the strike. Then 
the Government were only too ready to take steps. He was sure that non-Indian 
interests were behind the move to include tramways and waterways among publio 
services. Under the new Bill it was open to the police to declare a strike illegal 
9TOH if one of the strike leaders uses certain political phrases in the course of his 
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address to the strikers. The danger arising from this was greater because those who 
were also interested in labour were also interested in the emancipation of the country 
and believed that it was impossible to do anything real for labour without getting 
political power. 

Mr. chapman Mortimer refuted the charges levelled against the employers 
generally that they were opposed to any kind of legislation for the amelioration of 
labour. Several labour laws were passed during the last few years and the attitude 
of the European group on those ocoasions conclusively proved that the charge of 
unsympathetio attitude towards labour was not correct. It had been suggested that 
this bill was promoted by the capitalists. Mr. Mortimer said this was not true. 
The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee, had been radically improved upon 
and as such they supported it. He did not agree with those champions of labour, 
who wanted state control of public concerns. The speaker declared that public utility 
concerns need not necessarily be state-owned. Furthermore it had been said that the 
underlying principle of the present Bill was to stifle the organisation of labour. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer pointed out that this Bill had nothing to do with trade unionism 
and he was quite certain that it was far from the intention of a well-kDown friend 
of labour like Mr. Clow to place any difficulty on the way of the growth of labour 
organisations. 

Dr. B. 2V. Chaudhury said every strike and in fact every process of bargaining 
was a form of warfare and whenever there was warfare, it happened that the third 
party namely, the community at large, suffered. If the community wanted to be 
protected it ought to see that there were no strikes. Since the community had not yet 
come to that stage of civilisation, it must be put to some inconvenience by strikes. 

He, therefore, opposed deletion of the words “severe general and prolonged.” 

The House passed Mr. Clow's motion for consideration of the Bill and thereafter 
took up the clauses. 

An important amendment discussed was that of Mr. N. M. Joshi to exolude 
tramways from the definition of public utility services. Mr. Joshi said that he oould 
not imagine how the publio would be inconvenienced in any way by a strike on 
tramways. This was not the only means of support available to them/ The mover said 
that on this amendment he would insist on a division as he wanted to test the 
sinoerity of the House. 

Mr. Clow replying pointed out that the clause in question left the discretion to 
the provincial Governments to decide whether a tramways service was a utility 
service, and he had no doubt that the provincial Governments would not issue the 
notification in this connexion unless they were satisfied that it was publio utility 
service. He said that there were places where the tramways were still the oheapest 
form of transport. 

The House divided and the amendment was defeated bv 45 votes to 5, Mr. Joshi, 
Mr. 8. K. Som, Mr. A. N. Chattopadhaya, Pandit K. K. Malaviva and Dr. Banerjee 
being the only members, who voted for the amendment. The Congress and the 
Independent parties remained neutral. The House then adjourned. 

lath. MARCH The Assembly to-day resumed discussion of the Trades Disputes 
Bill clause by olause. The House accepted ‘nem con’ an amendment moved by Mr. 
N. Mahadeva Ayyar (offloial) for inclusion among publio utility services of tramway 
•service and inland water transport service “if the provincial Government by notifica- 
tion in the offioial gazette declares” these services as publio utility services for the 
purpose of this Act. 

Prof. Ranga moved an amendment intended to lay down that the only power 
supplied to a publio utility service mentioned in the clause shall be included among 
publio utility services for the purposes of the Act. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and was lost by 47 votes to 45. 

Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment drafted in agreement with the Congress 
Party to the effect that the word “prolonged” be dropped and only the words “severe 
and general” be retained among the aajeotives qualifying hardship the inflotion of 
which would render a strike illegal. 

Mr. Joshi expressed surprise that the Congress party had accepted the amend- 
ment because he thought they were likely to suffer most by the omission of the 
word “prolonged”, without that word the olause would make hartals illegal and 
hartals were a form of demonstration that the Congress party frequently used. 
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Mr. B. J. Desai , Leader of the Opposition^ explaining the position of the Congress 
party said that it had opposed sec. sixteen of the original Act which prescribed that 
strikes calculated to inflict severe general and prolonged hardship on the community 
shall be illegal. He pointed out that the true effect of the section would remain 
even when the word “prolonged” was omitted. The Bombay High Court had held 
in the case of a strike wnich lasted four months that although it undoubtedly 
inflicted severe, prolonged and general hardship on those immediately concerned it 
had not inflicted such hardship on the community that is to say, on the city as a 
whole, and therefore it was not an illegal strike. The omission of the word 
“prolonged” thus would not make any difference so far as the clause acted as a 
curb on the powers of the executive to abuse its provisions. 

Mr. Clow referred to the singular ineffectiveness of the clause and to the faot 
that many of the strikes at whioh it was aimed were strikes that brought sorrow 
to the strikers. The amendment was passed. 

Before the clause 8 was put Mr. K. Santanam opposed the whole clause and 
declared it resulted in a wholly unwarranted and unjustifiable extension of 
executive powers. He contended no case had been made for a change 
in the present law. The clause was objectionable particularly because it would mate 
sympathetic strikes called for a day or two illegal. The amendment and the dis- 
cussion on it would, he thought, be themselves the cause of strikes in the oountry. 
The clause was passed without division. 

Mr. A. Aikman moved an amendment to provide that a conciliation offioer shall 
not disclose any information or the contents of any document if the party to the 
dispute giving the information or producing the document requests the same to be 
treated as confidential. 

Sir N. N. Sircar advised the mover to withdraw the amendment which as Mr. 
Sanatanam had pointed out would prevent disclosure of relevant information to 
ministers. The House agreed to the withdrawal of the amendment 

All amendments having been disposed of Mr. A. C. Clow moved that the Bill as 
amended be passed. In a brief speech he referred to the tendency on the part of 
some members to assume that Government were injuring the cause of workers by 
placing unnecessary restrictions on strikers. He assured the House that it was not 
the intention of the Government to injure the workers. His experience had shown 
that the workers lost heavily in strikers and it would have been to the advantage of 
labour if they could prevent strikes occurring. He believed that in most of the cases 
checks on strikes would be as much in the interests of workers as any other party. 

The Bill was passed. 

Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act 

The House then passed with two verbal amendments the Bill to amend the Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Property Act, 1937, moved by Sir N. N, Sircar. The Bill was 
intended to remove certain difficulties experienced in the interpretation of the Aot. 
For instanoe, as section 2 stands, if a Hindu dies a widower, the right of inheritance 
conferred on his widowed daughter-in-law by the provisions to section 3 could not 
take effect, which was not the intention of the Act. Therefore, in the present Bill 
the word “leaving a widow” shall be omitted. The.Bill is to have retrospective effect 
as from commencement of the Act. The House then adjourned till the 21st. March. 

The Motor Vehicles Bill 

21st. MARCH .‘—Moving reference of the Motor Vehicles Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart described the measure as a highway code and 
said : “This is the third time within the past ten years that the Government of India 
have brought before this House a legislative measure of major— indeed of prime im- 
portance. And when I use the term ‘major’, 1 do not mean merely to imply that 
this is a long and complicated Bill. I would olaim also that in importance it is com- 
parable with the Companies Act and the Insuranoe Aot amendments whioh have 
so reoently been plaoed upon the Statute Book, and I would even venture to suggest 
that it concerns and touohes a much wider public than either of those two measures’’. 
Sir Thomas dealt at length with the genesis of the Bill and referred to the main 
objectives of the measure, whioh he labelled the “regulative” aspect and the “co-ordi- 
nation” aspect. At first sight, he said, it might appear that the provisions for the 
Issue and revocation of lioenoes introduced a very high degree of regimentation and 
olosely circumscribed the elementary rights of the individual, “Apart from the foot 
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that the individual has no elementary rights to be a danger to other individuals, I 
would refer, said Sir Thomas to clause 13— the appeal clause — which protects the 
individual against the arbitrations or vagaries of the executive authorities ; and I 
would also point out that whatever there may be by way of regimentation,— and I 
feel oertain that what we have proposed will be approved by every authority charged 
with the regulation and control of motor traffic— that regimentation will not be by the 
centre but by the provinces for whom under Clause 21, we propose a very liberal 
rule-making power in regard to procedure for the control of licensing.’’ 

A most important change proposed was contained in Clause 23, which provided 
that registration in any one provinoe should be effective throughout the whole of 
British India. l T would, however, like to emphasise that this provision makes no 
invasion on the fiscal rights of the provinces, for the Clause makes it clear that the 
recognition of the validity of a Provincial Registration throughout India oarried with 
it no exemption from taxation in other provinces. The Bill proposed to make obliga- 
tory upon provincial Governments to set up transport authorities. To this obligation 
exception had been taken in some quarters and an alternative had been put forward 
that the relevant clause should be framed in permissive rather than mandatory terms. 
“The Government, however, said Sir Thomas, attaoh the highest importance to the 
mandatory nature of the relevant provision. While we are happy to acknowledge the 
spirit of Co-operation which is being exhibited in the province we feel that unless the 
control of transport is on a secure basis— and such a basis can only be secured by a 
mandatory provision — proper co-ordination of road and rail transport can never be 
achieved.” A notable part of Sir Thomas’s speech related to compulsory third party 
insurance. He said : “The Government of India have felt it incumbent on 
themselves to propose some relief for those unfortunates who are involved in 
motor accidents. They could not ignore the fact that the death rate from motor 
accidents in Iudia is very nearly twice that of any other country in the world and 
whereas in New Zealand 74 persons are killed for every 10,030 motor cars plying on 
the roads, in Iadia, notwithstanding its vast area, the corresponding figure is hundred 
and when we consider that many, perhaps, most, of those who are injured are poor 
uneducated and in many cases the only support of a family, humanitarian grounds 
alone suggest that the case for insurance is strong. I realise the strength of the 
objections to compulsory insurance. It means extra operating cost for the motor car 
owner who so often has little margin to provide for additional working cost. But 
the findings of the insurance committee have encouraged us to think that the addi- 
tional burden on the bus or lorry owners will not be too heavy. One anna per 
passenger per hundred miles or two annas per ton of goods carried each day cannot 
be regarded as excessive and the Government of India feel very strongly that the 
bus or lorry owner should shoulder this not excessive burden in the interests of his 
poorer and less fortunate brethren. The proposal to make insurance compulsory has 
received very widespread support and though all Provincial Governments are not un- 
animous on this issue we feel very strongly that it is one on which we should 
ask the support and approval of this House.” Sir Thomas made it clear that 
oompulsory insurance was not to be made obligatory until five years have elapsed 
since the commencement of this Act. 

Mr. H ; Dow, Commerce Secretary, introduced in the Assembly to-day a Bill to 
amend the Indian Coffee Cess Act 1935. It was explained that the Act provided for 
the representation on the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, inter alia, of three persons 
nominated by the Coffee Growers’ Association. This Association had since been dis- 
solved and the Indian Coffee Cess Committee had made recommendation that the power 
of nomination of members on the Committee should be transferred to certain 
planters’ associations of South India. The Bill was intended to give effect to this 
reoommendation. 

The Bill provided that one person each would be nominated by the Coorg Planters’ 
Association, the Mysore Planters’ Association and the Indian Planters’ Association. 
The House then adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH Mr. Ramnarain Singh commenced to-day the debate on the 
motion for reference of* the Motor Vehioles Bill to a seleor committee. He Baid that 
the need for the Bill was by no means proved. Had the Member in charge of the Bill, 
he asked, received any representation asking for the Bill either from Provincial Gov- 
ernments or from motor owners ? 'Was the Bill calculated to bring any more profit 
to motor owners or more comforts to passengers ? He contended that there was no 
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need for the constitution of regional authorities. The District Board could be entrust- 
ed with the duties that the authorities were expeoted to do. And why, he asked, 
should the Central Government be invested with more powers ? The oountry knew 
how the powers that the Government already had were used in 1932 when men 
wearing khadi were not allowed to get into buses. 

Mr. J. D. Boyle (European Group) gave support to the general principles of the 
Bill, such as co-ordination, scientific control, codification of Jaws and also with the 
principle of third-party insurance. He thought that the provision by which the 
application of the provision regarding compulsory insurance would not be made effec- 
tive for five years should go a long way towards overcoming objections. As regards 
the small man, who had figured rather largely in recent speeches, he agreed that it 
was the small man who was the pioneer of the bus service, and was till the 
baok-bone of the system, but he was also the author of a great many of the 
evils such as overloading, reckless driving, inadequate attention to repairs and 
working the drivers for unconsoiously long hours. For all these 
reasons, while everything should be done to safeguard the small man’s interests, it 
was necessary that these interests should be sacrificed to the general interests of the 

E ublio. As regards the application of the Bill being confined to British India, he 
oped that the Government would not overlook, and would press for, reciprocal 
action by the States, so as to make the provisions of the Bill applicable throughout 
the whole of India. He voiced the European Group’s objection to the principle of 
the clause relating to the fixing of maxima and minima rates. This they considered 
a dangerous principle and hoped that the select committee would find a suitable 
alternative. 

Mr. N. J. Houghton (official) confined his attention to the oiiticisms against the 
provisions regarding insurance. He said that a majority against the provision 
belonged to a party whioh took particular interest in the welfare of the poor man 
and a party which he was confident would do its utmost to piomote a measure whioh 
was so obviously intended to benefit victims of undeserved misfortune The question 
had been asked why not have old age pensions ? He agreed that old age pensions 
were a beneficent social measure, but were very expensive, whereas compulsory 
insurance was a measure, the cost of which was very low. As regards the objection 
to insurance being a Central subject, Mr. Rough ton explained that in the interests of 
uniformity it must be a Central subject. Provincial variations in this matter were 
undesirable, and would only have the effect of hampering the purpose of insurance. 
On the general question of provincial prerogative, he pointed out that insurance was 
comparable to workmen’s compensation. The provinces felt aggrieved because 
workmen’s compensation was a subject of Central legislation. He gave three main 
arguments in favour of compulsory insurance, firstly, the appalling mortality from 
motor accidents. In Germany it was 46.6 per 10,000 vehicles, m Italy 59.4, while in 
India it was 9.3. Seoondly, the complete failure of victims to claim compensation 
whioh was legally their due. The Insurance Committee had recorded the conclusion 
that in minor aocidents, compensation though generally inadequate was paid without 
legal action, but suoh payments were rare in serious accidents. Thirdly, the small 
oost of one anna per passenger per hundred miles and two annas per ton of goods 
per day was well worth paying. These arguments taken together made an unanswer- 
able oase. It was better to prevent a fatality to the bread-winner than to pay com- 
pensation to his dependents. Mr. Roughton referred to the conditions prevailing in 
some of the main starting plaoes of bus traffic, where some buses had to go for days 
without passeagers and when passengers were at last available the buses raoed along 
dusty roads reokless of the toll of death. He oould give no better descriptions of such 
buses than to call them mechanised juggernauth cars crushing to death as they pass 
their unwilling victims. 

Bardar Sant Singh agreed that some control on motor transport was neoessary 
in order to prevent the large number of road aocidents, but he wished that the Bill 
was simpler. Actually the provisions were so complicated as to hamper the free use 
of motor vehicles. The provisions limiting hours of work and distance, vesting too 
xnuoh disoretionary power in the hands of traffio administration and the setting up 
of a multiplicity of licensing authorities were all objeotionable. The licenses required 
by the Bill would appear to be a new form of taxation. 

Mr. Thirumala Rao declared that the provisions suoh as those relating to the 
deposit of a lump sum of Rs. 1 lakh to cover iusuranoe on an unlimited number of 
vehicles would have the effect of removing the industry from the hands of the 
middle classes and transferring it to foreign capitalists, who already had suoh a hold 
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on the transport industry through manufacture of vehicles. Referring to the third 
party insurance, he opposed it and asserted that it was not calculated to minimise 
the evils against whioh it was aimed. Railways, which were liable to compensation 
for accidents and were State-managed and controlled, had not succeeded in minimising 
casualties. He thought sickness insurance was a greater necessity at present than 
third party insurance, whioh would only bear heavily on the passenger. 

23rd. MARCH Mr. Bajoria described the grievances of passengers who were 
often ill-treated and bullied by conductors and drivers. Referring to the need for a 
stricter examination of applicants before licenses were issued, he declared, “Those 
who drink wines and oocktails should not be given lioenses (laughter). I think if we 
stop licenses to drunken drivers it will help the cause of prohibition”. But licenses 
should not be refused on political reasons. 

Mr. Sri Prakash kept the House interested and amused for nearly an hour bv a 
series of quips and humorous sallies with which he mingled his plea that the Bill 
should deal more directly with the fundamentals of the situation. One of these 
fundamentals, he said, was the “unholy alliance between the policeman and the 
motor man” and he urged that “efforts should be made to break the alliance by 
measures stronger than the Sarda Act”. A couple of provisions in the Bill to make 
clear that those in authority who misused power would be as severely punished as 
the reckless driver would have a salutary effect and would go a great way to dis- 
pel the impression that in this country the non-official was punished both for his 
own faults and for the faults of the official. Referring to co-ordination, he said 
railways themselves failed to co-ordinate their services with the result that the 
motor bus had the advantage. He suggested that officials themselves by patronising 
the railway instead of motor car could popularise railway travel among people who 
imitated those in authority. He made an interesting suggestion about speed control. 
He said, “Speed Governors” were as unnecessary as Provincial Governors’ (laughter). 
If the rule was made that no cars should be fitted with a speed higher than the limit 
prescribed in the Bill, then there was no chanoe of anyone exceeding the limit. In 
Government's anxiety to preserve the monopoly of the railways, Mr. Sri Prakash 
saw the same old spirit of the East India Company who started with a monopoly in 
pepper, “They came to trade in pepper and remained to rule and we tried to drive 
them away with salt but failed”, (loud laughter). But they now wanted a monopoly 
of everything. 

Mr. K . S. Gupta challenged the statement that the Railways were a national 
concern ; it was national only to the foreigners. The Bill, he declared, failed to give 
protection to the pedestrian or the passenger, but only imposed stringent restrictions 
on motor vehicles. The railways, he said, were like “a step-mother who gave a stone 
to the daughter industry whioh cried for bread”. For instance, in Andhra the freight 
rate between Yizianagram and Bimlipatam was two annas per ton by bullock cart and 
two and-a— half annas by rail. Naturally the bullock carried the bulk of the traffic 
until the railways stepped in and reduced their rates to two annas and even one-and- 
a-half anna, with the result that 3,000 bullock carts were thrown out of use which 
meant 6,000 bullocks and 3,000 drivers rendered idle. If, therefore, the railways were 
to have representation on transport authorities empowered to fix rates, they would 
fix rates, which would be detrimental to other forms of transport than railways. He 
also suggested that an institution should be set to train drivers scientifically. 

Mr. Katlash Behari Lai referred to the volume of opinion which tended to sup- 
port railways as a national industry. He agreed that railways were a national 
industry but the importance of motor transport ought not to be minimised. It was 
the general belief that this Bill was framed to favour railways and there was a good 
deal of ground for this suspicion. 

I taulana Zafar Alt deolared that in these days of unemployment the Bill would 
shut out a valuable avenue hitherto f open to Indians. He said that voters had refused 
to go to polling booths by any other transport exoept by motor cars. This Bill, by 
putting restrictions on motor transport, might prove an impediment to successful 
elections aud therefore the Bill was not in the interests of the Government of India 
itself (Laughter). He declared that a voice in fixing maxima and minima rates for a 
oompeting form of transport should not be given to railways. 

Mr. Ohaliha challenged the contention that motor competition was responsible for 
the losses on railways. He argued that J motor transport had helped railways by 
bringing them passengers and goods from distances whioh railways could not other- 
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wise have reached. Regional control proposed would, in his opinion, cripple motor 
transport and deprive the travelling public of a means of communication which took 
up and set down passengers practically at their doors. The real remedy against 
losses on railways was improvement of service and better treatment of passengers. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar said that the speeches hitherto had centred 
round the idea that railways as an important national asset would be seriously affected 
unless the Bill was pushed through. He suggested that the future lay with motor 
transport. From the point of view of investment, both the railways and roads were 
e^ual, the amount being Rs. 800 crores in the case of each, while from the point of 
view of revenue the railways contributed Rs. 8 crores to general revenues, while the 
Central Government got Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 7 crores by way of import duty from 
motor cars parts, eto. But it had been pointed out by Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness 
that it was idle to think of railways being extended in any part of India consistently 
with economic management, and it might in fact be desirable to close certain light 
railways and branch lines. In the Madras Presidency there was only one mile of 
railway for every 50 square miles of area, while the roads were one mile for every 
four and-a-half square miles. There was more scope for expansion of roads, parti- 
cularly to provide marketing facilities in rural areas and to connect villages which 
were now cut off from the main roads. Mr. Ayyangar had not finished his speech 
when the House adjourned. 

24th. MARCH : — Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar resuming his speech pointed 
out that uneconomic competition between railways and motor transport was confined 
to areas where the railway line ran parallel to roads, that is about 48 per cent of 
railway mileage. On such roads, he suggested the railways might themselves run 
motor transport on condition that the rates charged did not bear harshly on the user. 
Let the Government try this method he said, and watch the result and then come 
to the House with a Bill. In framing the restrictions put upon private and public 
carriers, the author had given no thought to the effect of these restrictions on the 
improvement of the country’s industry. He acknowledged the state of things he 
had seen in America and asked how it was that in this country the railways seemed 
to carry only a small number of passengers compared to the heavy rush at every 
station and on every train in India. One met on the American roadways four or 
five cars passing every minute of the day and in spite of all this one heard no such 
complaint as in India of railways failing to pay. The excitement in India over the 
failing of railway revenue struck him as the more curious when he remembered that 
nowhere was railway travel more comfortable than in India. (Cries of dissent). 

Prof Rang a said that Mahatma Gandhi was right in condemning motor cars and 
railways. The increasing unemployment among the drivers of bullock carts that 
accompanied the spread of these modern transports, proved how right Gandhiji was. 
Prof. Kanga made a series of suggestions for securing proper training and treatment 
for motor drivers and regretted this omission from the Bill. He wanted that schools 
for training drivers should be started and when they were employed they should 
have security. Minimum wages and also maximum hours of work should be fixed 
not only per day but also per week. There should be a waiting list of drivers. Both 
those who had passed out of schools and those who had been thrown out of employ- 
ment, employment should be given to them in the order of priority. He wanted an 
assuranoe that railways whioh were certain to get an accession of strength by the 
passage of the Bill would not take unfair advantage of its provisions. He suggested the 
establishment of a Communications Board in addition to the Railway Board and the 
future railway authority. 

Mr. Badridutt Pande severely criticised the Bill as a measure calculated to oust 
the Indian, who owned the motor transport industry and to give a monopoly to the 
railways. He was opposed to the suggestion that the Government should also run 
motor transport, because those who mismanaged the railways were likely to 
mismanage motor transport as well. Further the experience of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, who were running three hundred buses in the State, showed that the State 
oould not run it without loss. He complained that the Government of India had not 
consulted the Provincial Governments, who were vitally concerned. 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desat humorously referred to a great Bombay Judge, who had 
what he described as a “single-tract’ 1 eye and could, therefore, concentrate on what 
he liked and ignore what he did not like. It was possible to regard some of the 
provisions of the Bill in isolation in this way and say they were* all right, bat 
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Viewing them in their perspective a different opinion might be arrived at. He 
divided the provisions of the Bill into what he would call safety provisions and 
economic and political provisions. Safety provisions such as those relating to ensur- 
ing road worthiness of vehicles would, he thought, be generally conceded as essential. 
But even in licensing of vehicles and drivers it was easy to have provisions 
so stringent as unnecessarily and wrongly to discourage legitimate means of 
transport. 

It was then he came to the second category of provisions that difficulties arose. 
They had to deal with two forms of transport, one oi which was owned bv the tax- 
payer and with regard to the other it had to be remembered that they had to use 
material not manufactured in the country and therefore every pie of the Rs. 17 
crores spent on it in recurrent charges yearly on spare parts and petrol, etc., went 
to the foreigner. The method of co-ordination suggested for the two forms of trans- 
port, amounted to domination by railways. The provision for equal representation of 
railways on the regional transport authorities meant nothing else: This was the most 
dangerous thing in the Bill and with it the House could not pass the measure. It 
was like a small grain of arsenic coated with much sugar. Tne provisions relating 
to oompulsory insuranoe had been based on figures with which he confessed he was 
not impressed. The motor vehicle was not the only cause of death in India as the 
motor insurance committee seemed to make it appear. He did not mean that deaths 
due to the motor car were therefore negligible, but they ought to view them from 
the correct perspective. He repeated that even more than the provisions relating to 
insuranoe the danger of the Bill was in its provisions regarding oo-ordination. 

Sir Thomas Stewart , replying to the four days’ debate, thought that most !of the 
criticisms made had reference to points of detail which ought to have«been left for 
consideration at a later stage. It had been said that regulation might go too far and 
that however desirable safety might be, it was possible to regulate an industry out 
of existence. But it was a question of fact whether the particular regulations for 
lioenoe and registration provided in the Bill were of that nature or not, and it was a 
question of fact which might be debated in the select committee. He expressed 
agreement with the complaint of lack of adequate statistics and said that tho Govern- 
ment of India were already in correspondence with the Local Government in this 
matter. It was one of the duties entrusted to the teohnical sub-committee of the 
transport advisory committee, and he hoped that adequate statistics would be available 
before long. As regards the complaint of oppression by the polioe, he was glad to 
hear from one of the speaker that under the present regime in some of the provinces 
the conduct of the police was improving, and he trusted that the improvement would 
continue. As for control, the neea for it had been admitted. It was one of the evils 
of uneconomic competition that buses concentrated on the more populous parts to the 
entire neglect of other parts which were in need of developments. The needed to be 
corrected. Referring to the objection to regional authority containing representatives 
of railways, Sir Thomas said that the meaning of the section was that regional 
authority might be either an official body or a mixed body. If it contained repre- 
sentatives of one form of transport then it must contain representatives of the other 
form, but there was a possibility of neither of these representatives being present 
The regional authority was a body that was to be chosen by the Local Governments, 
to whom one might safely leave it to defend the interests of motor transport within 
their jurisdiction. It had been alleged that the Bill was designed to strangle motor 
transport. He suggested there were easier ways of doing it than drafting an enor- 
mous Bill. He reminded the House of the sums that Government were spending 
on road development and maintenance and the Rs. 7 crores revenue that the motor 
industry brought to the Central revenues. If therefore, Government strangled the 
industry they would be guilty of the colossal foolishness of killing the goose that 
laid . the golden egg. Government were not to kill motor transport ; 
they recognised the usefulness of its funotion jn developing the trade 
of India, but they believed that railways and motor transport could live best together 
if their activities were co-ordinated. Referring to compulsory insuranoe he was glad 
that no one had tried to make out that it would be an unreasonable burden on the 
industry, but he would be glad to consider any alternative scheme in place of tne 
one framed in the Bill. He appreciated the non-party spirit in which the Bill bad 
been considered and expressed the hope that the same spirit would continue in this 
select oommittee. 

15 
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The House passed the motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee and 
adjourned. 

Safety fob Workers in Building Industry 

2$tl». MARCH: — Measures for safety in the building industry were disoussed in 
the Assembly to-day on a resolution moved by Mr. A. G. Clow , Secretary, Labour 
Department. The resolution ran 

“This Assembly, having considered the draft convention and recommendations 
relating to safety m the building industry adopted at the 23rd session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, recommends to the Governor-General in Counoil: 

(a) “That provincial Governments be consulted regarding the desirability and 

S racticability of legislation to secure greater safety for workers in the building 
idustry and 

(b) That their aittention be drawn to the recommendations concerning co-operation 
in accident prevention and vocational education.” 

Mr. Clow referred to the comparative absence of hazard in the great bulk of 
building operations in India where the great majority of buildings consisted of humble 
cottages. In the bigger cities where building operations required scaffolding and 
mechanical appliances they entered the region of hazard. They had no precise 
statistics, but it was reasonable to suppose that the number of accidents could be 
reduced by enforcement of suitable regulations. As regards the convention the pre- 
amble was vague, while the recommendations were so extraordinarily precise -that it 
would be almost impossible to enforce them to any large extent at piesent. 

Mr, Clow made it clear that, whatever form of legislation was adopted, the 
executive power would vest in the provinces and could not be assumed by the 
Centre, so that it was vital to ensure that if legislation was adopted the provincial 
Governments were ready to secure effective enforcement. That was why the pro- 
vincial Governments were to be consulted. They were to be consulted on tnree 
particular questions, namely what was the extent and character of the hazard involved, 
how far these hazards were to be reduced by these provisions and which of these 
provisions the provinces were in a position to enforce. 

Mr. Sanatanam moved an amendment to the effect that consultation with the 
provinces should be limited to legislation for safety of the building industry in 
Municipal areas. 

Mr. Clow pointed out that the amendment would place a limit on the views of 
the provinces which, he thought, should be left free to consider the question of 
desirability of dealing with limited and well -developed areas. 

Mr. Jo8hi moved an amendment to the effect that, after consultation with the 
provinces, Government would place their decision before the Assembly as soon as 
it was practicable. 

Mr. A. G. Clow, replying to some of the points raised during the debate, referred, 
to the complaint that there had been a change in the convention of placing inter- 
national conventions before the House. He said that the Government of India had 
never olaimed that they were going to decide which of the conventions should or 
should not be laid before the House. What was altered in certain respects was the 
procedure in laying the recommendations before the House. As regards the question 
of what the Government were doing with a large number of other conventions, ne said 
that the Government hoped that before the end of the sess ion they would be in a 
position to lay a statement on the table showing precisely w hat they proposed to do 
in respect of each of them. He accepted Mr, Joshi’s amendm ent but the Government 
could not piomise that they would move a resolution id a negative sense. It would 
be for members of the House if they were dissatisfied with the Government’s decision 
to take such action as appeared appropriate to them. The resolu tion as amended was 
passed. 

The cut motion moved by the Congress paity reducing the demand for a supple- 
me^arv g^mt not exceeding Rs. 43,000 in respect of the Central Boaid of Revenue 
by Kb. 34,800 (re : appointment of income-tax adviser and the employment of two 
advisers on special duty) was carried by 48 votes against 45. 

The Assembly had carried an adjournment motion about the appointment of an 
income-tax adviser in the last Simla session. 

28th. MARCH :--The praotice of retired Government servants taking op appoint- 
ments with firms with which they had dealings while in office was (criticised in the 
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Central Assembly to-day in the oourse of a disoussion on a Government demand for a 
supplementary grant not exceeding Rs. 65,000 in respect of ‘currency’. 

Mr. N. bi. Joshi, speaking against the grant, referred to the oonaitiou of workers 
•of the Nasik Printing Press and said the wages were low and their houshg was de- 
fective. He also stated that a former master of the printing press was now a direc- 
tor of the firm which supplied paper to the press. This was a wrong thing to do 
and he wanted the Government of India to look into this matter, whioh was one of 
great public importance. 

Sir James Drigg , Finanoe Member, said that he had already promised the House 
that the Government of India would re-examine in all its bearings the question of 
ex-Government servants takiog up directorship of firms with which they had dealings 
while in Government service He did not want the idea to get about that the Gov- 
ernment of India were indifferent to this question ; but he reminded the House of 
the absenoe of adequate sanction in India. Even in England, where the control over 
the award of pension was greater than in India, the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had recently been stated to be to rely in the main on individual sense of right 
and wrong. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai said it was time that in the terms of the servioe of cov- 
enanted servants a provision was made that if a member of the Civil Servioe or 
Military Service engaged in any employment or profession after his retirement, whioh 
the Government of India did not approve he would forfeit his pension. After all the 
salaries and pensions paid to the services were liberal enough to obviate the need for 
further emoluments. 

Sir Jamas Qrigg gave the assuranoe that the suggestion made -by the Leader of 
the Opposition would be included in the scope of the re-examination of the question 
but as a distinguished lawyer the leader of the Opposition must know that any altera- 
tion of the terms oould only be made in the case of future entrants. 

The demand was eventually passed. 

Prof. Ranga opposed the supplementary demand for Rs. 90,000 under “Miscellane- 
ous” and condemned the expenditure incurred in illuminations and fire-works at the 
time of the Coronation. The illumination in the Imperial Capital at a time when the 
Gove nraent of India had moved up to Simla could only have been for the benefit of 
the jackals, (Laughter), which were about the only living things there at that time 
of the year. The money should have been spent in food or medical aid to the poor. 

Sir Henry Craik explained that the amount related to illumination of all public 
buildings of the Central Government in all important towns in India and was a 
moderate one considering the interest aroused by the historio oeremony. It would be 
ungracious to refuse this small sura because some members thought it might have 
spent in giving fiee meals and medical aid to the poor. That amounted to arguing 
that no kind of expenditure should be indulged that might better be spent on food. 

The motion was pressed to a division and passed by 60 votes to 40. 

Sugar Protection Continuance Bill 

Mr. H. Dow , Commerce Secretary, moved a Bill for continuanoe of sugar proteotiou 
for one year from Maroh 31, 1938. He said that the Bill proposed the extension of 

S roteotion and also the amendment of Section 3 of the original Act. That was because 
ie Government were of opinion that a proposal to oontinue the existing duty for one 
year, ooupled with a statement of their intentions to consider further the duty for 
the period from Maroh 1939, to Maroh, 1946, and to lay their proposals before the 
legislature later in respect of that period, would not have been an adequate discharge 
of the obligation whioh was laid ou them by 8eotion 3 of the Act. Explaining the 
need for the measure, Mr. Dow said that the Tariff Board was unable to submit its 
report until late in December and the Government had not been able to oonBider the 
recommendations till now owing to their preoooupation with the Legislature. 

Prof. Ranga drew attention to the original intentions of the Aot whioh, according 
to him, were that both the manufacturer aud sugar-oaue grower should be benefited but 
the position appeared to be that oalv manufacturers were benefited by the proteotion, 
while the growers continued to suffer and often had to barn their oane because 
manufacturers would not puroha9e it. 

Dr, Bamrjee wished that thd Tariff Board report hai been presented and the 
House had all opportunity of discussing it. He wanted the assurance that nothing 
would be done to go back upon the policy of discriminating proteotiou. But he thought 
it absolutely essential that all the different parties in the industry, the manufacturer, 
the grower, the labourer and the consumer, should benefit from the proteotiou. 
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Mr. DotOy replying to the debate,! assured the House that the Government would 
take into very careful consideration all the detailed points that had been urged in the 
course of the debate. The motion for consideration was thereafter passed. 

At the final stage of the Bill, Prof. Ranga urged that all the Local Governments 
be made to enquire into the conditions prevailing in each of the sugar producing 
areas and a minimum price for cane be fixed. Over-production of oane beyond the 
marketable quantity should be restricted. 

Mr. 8. K. Som *said the excise duty which was ingeniously passed on by the 
r capitalists to the shoulders of the cultivator should be abolished. The International 
Sugar Convention, of which India was made a party against her will, was most in- 
equitous to India. 

Mr. Dow said that the delay in setting up a sugar committee was due to non- 
reoeipt of the reply to the Government circular issued in July last from the most 
Important sugar producing province of U. P. Unless their reply was received it was 
not possible to prooeed with the constitution of this committee. 

On Mr. Dow's motion the House also passed the amendments made by the Counoil 
of State in the Workers’ Compensation Act Amendment Bill. He said the amend- 
ments were purely oorreotions of grammatical mistakes and did not in any way alter 
the substanoe of the Bill. 

Silt Law (Sind) Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Lloyd then moved consideration of the Bill to amend law relating to salt at 
present in force in Sind, as reported by the select committee. Mr. Anantasayanam 
Chettiyar questioned the jurisdiction of the House to amend a provincial Act. Sir N.N. 
Biroar argued that as the Bill referred to a Bill dealing with exclusively Central 
subject the Assembly was within its rights to pass amending legislation such as 
the one proposed. The Bill was eventually passed. 

Indian Coffee Cess Act Amend. Bill 

The last item on the agenda, namely, the Bill to amend the Indian Coffee Cess 
Act. 1935, provided for the representation on the Coffee Cess Committee, ‘inter alia’ 
of three persons nominated by the Coffee Growers’ Association. This Association had 
since been dissolved and the Indian Coffee Cess Committee had recommended that 
the power of nomination of members on the Committee should be transferred one 
eaoh to the Coorg Planters’ Association, the Mysore Planters’ Association and the 
Indian Planters’ Association. The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

30lh. MARCH After question time Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, 
amid cheers, conveyed to the House that the Governor- General in the discharge of 
his responsibility had restored the supplementary demand in respect of the Central 
Board of Revenue (appointment of an income Tax Adviser), whioli was rejected by 
the House on Friday last. 

Child Mabbiage Restraint Amend. Bill 

Mr. B. Das was cheered as he rose to move the Bill to amend the Sarda Aot as 
repotted by the Select Committee. He said that no elaborate speech was neoessary as 
the Congress Party had deoided to support the Bill and hoped that the House would 
speedily pass it so as to enable it to be immediately placed on the Statute Book 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained that all arrangements were made for the nomination 
Of a women member, but circumstances prevented her being present to-day. Supporting 
the Bill, Sir N. N. Sircar referred to Mr. Bajoria’s opposition to it and to his claim 
to speak on behalf of the Marwari community and quoted from a resolution passed 
by the Marwari Trades Association heartily supporting the Bill. Similarly the 
Marwari ladies also held a meeting and gave their support to the measure. Referring 
16 the changes made by the Select Committee, Sir N. N. Siroar dealt particularly with 
the omission of the provision empowering a oourt to issue an injunction ‘ex parte’ 
against a contemplated child marriage. If the provision remained it would have been 
possible for “any village barber to file an affidavit against the parent or guardian and 
get an injunction issued just before a marriage.” The person on whom the in- 
junction Would be served Would have no option but to stop the marriage 
although ho would have incurred all the preliminary expenses. The injunction might 
Star turn out to be unjustified, but the mischief would ■ have already been canoed. 
ie harassment would be worse because there is no provision for payment of 

iage«. 
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Dr. BhagwandaSi in supporting the motion, spoke on the sooiologioal and eugenio 
principles of marriage, but the president held that a discussion of these was not in 
order during the debate on a Bill whioh merely sought to amend the application of 
principles already agreed upon. 

Mr. Bajoria also endeavoured to deal with oertain general aspects of legislation 
affecting religion and was similarly held to be out of order. “I quite agree” he added, 
“that I do not represent the Marwari community or any community alone, but I 
represent millions and millions of Sanatanists (question) who hold that marriage is a 
sacrament with which this House, constituted as it is, has no right to interfere”. He 
proceeded to say that the Marwari Trades Association, whose resolution was quoted 
by the Law Member, was a mushroom body. He agreed that the Bill had the support 
only of a few reformists in the community. A series of other general observations 
were ruled out by the President until Mr. Bajoria said he did not want to speak any 
further. 

Sir A. B . Ghuxnavi was interrupted by a series of points of order. He said 
that “this third edition of the Sarda Act’* was as objeotionable as the original Bill, 
whioh for all practical purposes was a dead letter. No case under the Aot had been 
brought against a poor man, but only against wealthy men showing that the intention 
of those who used the Act was mere black mail. He also complained that the Govern- 
ment were placing all their resources at the disposal of Mr. B. Das, the mover, 
including permission to disouss the Bill on an official day such as to-day. 

Mr. F. E. James said that the polioy of aloofness adopted by Europeans in regard 
to legislation should not be interpreted as complete indifferenoe on their part to 
important problems facing the country. On matters like the one before the House 
there was room for deep and honest difference of opinion. He would urge on the 
reformists to recognise the honesty of orthodox members who came forward to give 
expression to their views with courage. Questions of social reform could not be 
solved except by those who were affected thereby. But whenever the help of the 
European community was asked for, it would be given ungrudgingly and it was in 
that spirit he had agreed to serve on the select committee. There were some in the 
country who wanted to go muoh further and faster, but the Bill took a middle course 
and in doing so it really endeavoured to perfect the machinery whereby the principle 
underlying the Act could be effectively enforced. He congratulated the Law Member 
for giving a right lead in the select committee. 

Division waB again challenged on Mr. B. Das’s motion for consideration and it was 
carried by 91 votes to 22. 

Discussion of the clauses was then taken up, but when the House rose only nine 
out of 28 amendments tabled had been disposed of. Mr. Bajoria supported by Sir 
A. H. GhuzQavi fought every inch of ground. 

Most of the amendments related to Clause 6 giving power to courts under oertain 
conditions to issue an injunction prohibiting marriage m oontravention of the Aot. 

Mr. Bajoria first moved the omission of the whole clause and quoted the views 
of the U. P. Government against it. 

Several voiceB : Is it the old Government or the Congress Government ? 

Mr. Bajoria said he saw no date on the memorandum containing their views. He 
proceeded to say that even the mention of injunction in connection with an auspicious 
oooasion like marriage stunk in his nostrils. Had they, he asked, heard of another 
country in whioh injunctions could be issued against marriage? He declared that 
he was suffering from the tyranny of the majority consisting of the Congress and 
the Government and complained that the Congress had engaged its members who 
were sitting like dumb cattle and would not answer his arguments. Nor were 
Government members trying to meet his contentions. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said it was really a case 1 of tyranny of minority (laughter). 
Government were not going to follow Mr. Bajoria’s example of repeating the same 
arguments at every stage. As regards there being no other country where injunction 
against marriage could be issued he asked if they heard of any other country 
where there were hundreds of widows below the age of one ? An unparalleled situa- 
tion demanded an unparalleled remedy (cheers). 

Mr. Bajoria't motion was rejected, as also another motion to restrict the source of 
information on whioh a Magistrate could Act in issuing an injunction. Further debate 
was adjourned 

9 let. MARCH .-—After two days’ heated debate the Assembly passed to-day Mr. 
JL J Doe's Child Marriage Restraint Act Amendment Bill by 87 votes against 10. 
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Before adjourning for lunch the Assembly devoted an hour to oonsider the bill and 
disposed of all the amendments moved thereto. 

Mr. Bajoria moved six more amendments but all were rejected. His amendment 
to Clause 6 ‘"providing that injunction against child marriage shall be issued at least 
seven days prior to the date of marriage’ was strongly opposed by the Law Member 
The house rejected the amendment. 

Similarly another of his amendments that the court should issue notice at least 
fifteen days before the date of marriage to the person concerned and afford him an 
opportunity to show cause against the issue of injunction was also rejected. 

Mr. Bajoria was able to get the support of Mr. M. S. Aney and the Nationalists 
to his amendment that disobedience of injunctions should be punishable only with 
simple imprisonment 

ISir N. N. Sircar pointed out the necessity for rigorous imprisonment for offenoes 
such as the selling of a child of one or two years of age in marriage. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and rejected by 74 votes to 24. 

The House also rejected another of Mr. Bajoria's amendment to reduce the term 
of imprisonment from three months to two months. 

gome amusement was caused when Mr. Bajoria moved the last of his amendments 
which, he said, was his trump card. The amendment introduced a new clause “that 
nothing contained in this Act shall apply to a person who by an affidavit solemnly 
affirmed before a magistrate of the first class declares the due performance of a 
marriage in conformity with the religious belief.” He hoped that good sense would 
prevail on the House and his very modest amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. K. Santanam raised a point of order that the amendment sought to alter the 

original Act and it did not arise from the amending Bill before the House. It was 
therefore out of order. 

The President upheld the objection and the amendment was ruled out of order. 

All amendments having been disposed of Mr. B. Das moved that the Bill be passed. 
The Bill was duly passed. 

Mr. Da 8 expressed his thanks to the members of the House for the way in 

which they had received the Bill and to the Government for their co-operation, with- 
out which it would not have been his good fortune to see this measure become law. 
The Congress Party was wedded to social reform whioh would raise to a higher plane 
the physical, intellectual and moral condition of the people. He took the opportunity 
to pay a tiibute of admiration to Mr. Bajoria for the pertinacity with which he 

had defended his case. Mr. Das also thauked the various associations and individuals 
in India and England who had supported the measure and expressed the hope that 
the Government would give the assurance that the measure would be worked in the 
spirit in which it was conceived, and that ten or twenty years henoe child widows 
would be unknown in India. 

Tra.de Pacts with other Countries 

l*t. APRIL : — Mr. 8. Satyamurti moved the following resolution in the Central 
Assembly to-day “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that no steps should be taken to conclude a fresh Indo-British trade agreement or any 
trade agreement of a similar nature without first consulting the Assembly.” 

Mr. Satyamurti said “I have made many speeches in this House and God willing 
I hope to make many more but I will make no speech to-day for I cannot. I merely 
express my earnest hope and conviction that the mute appeal of a sick man on be- 
half of his country will perhaps touch the hearts of my colleagues in this House 
hotter than the most eloquent speech which can be made on behalf of this resolution 
which I submit as a very modest and very reasonable one. I merely ask that Gov- 
ernment shall conclude no Indo-British trade agreement without first consulting this 
Assembly.” 

Mr. B. Dow , Commerce Secretary, responding to the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment spokesman should state the Goveinment case at this stage, said be had always 
felt there was a certain amount of unreality in a disoussion of this nature. It was 
difficult for these major questions . affeoting the commerce Department to be dealt 
with really on merit because members opposite spoke not merely on the commercial, 
but on the constitutional issue. He quoted Sir Joseph Bhore’s declaration that it 
would be an impossible position if the responsibility for administration rested with 
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the Government and they were required to accept and give effect to lines of polioy 
laid down by a legislature which did not have the responsibility of carrying out that 
polioy. Mr. Dow said that that really lay at the root of the whole discussion. One 
result of having an irresponsible Government was an irresponsible Opposition. He was 
sure that there had been many matters on which if the Opposition had had to take 
the responsibility of carrying out their decisions they would have decided otherwise 
than they actually did. Referring to the implications of the resolution, he said that 
some members had taken it to mean that the Government should conclude an agree- 
ment but should bring it before the House before giving effect to it. That was not 
the wording of the resolution, but that seemed to be assumed by some speakers. He 
said in so far as the agreement involved a raising of duties it is bound to be brought 
before the House. As regards the present negotiations the Government had at pre- 
sent no knowledge whether they would or would not result in a trade agreement, and 
it would be premature for the Government to make up their mind whether they 
would or would not bring the matter before the Assembly. He declared that there 
was no warrant for the suggestion that the Government had gone back on the pre- 
vious undertaking nor had they any intention of going back. 

After further discussion the resolution was eventually passed. 

Indian Tariff Act (1934) Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL The Assembly to-day assented to the circulation of the Anti- 
Phooka Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon, and agreed to take up consideration 
of a Bill recommending the continuance of import duty on broken rice for one 
more year. 

Sir Mohammed moved that the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1934 in 
order to continue the import duty on broken rice for a year more be taken into 
consideration. Sir Mohammad claimed that the duty had not only been completely 
effective in stopping import of broken rice, but had also had some effect in keeping 
down imports of paddy and whole rice, which had been progressively smaller since 
the duty came into operation. Last year imports of paddy were negligible and those 
of whole rice were reduced to a comparatively insignificant figure. At the same 
time the price of rice in the Madras Presidency, where the prices had been moat 
directly affected by the duty had for the most part been higher than a year ago 
though in the last few months there had been a downward tendency and wholesale 
prices were at present a little below what they were last year. But prices iu 
Madras where they were affected more by imports of Burma lice than by imports of 
foreign rice, which had been very little indeed, so that on the whole the position 
was suoh that the duty might well have been dispensed with altogether. But a 
study of the forecast with regard to rioe for the next year showed that there might 
possibly be an apprehension of greater imports if the duty were taken off altogether, 
and it was due solely to that possibility that the Government desired to continue it 
at its presont rate for another year. The Government had power to adjust the duty 
to conditions which might deveiOp, and where any such adjustment would still be 
possible during the year. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrulla said that members had admitted that the import duty 
had served its purpose, but had gone on to point out that something more was 
neoessary. He submitted that their suggestions were hardly germane to the Bill 
under consideration however necessary they might in themselves be. The Bill was 
eventually passed. 


Anti Phooka Bill 

Mr. R. M. Maxwell moved the circulation up to June 30th of the Bill to amend 
the law relating to prevention of cruelty to animals with special reference to the 
practice of “phooka”, Mr. Maxwell referred to the unanimity of opinion on the need 
for the measure and said that the difference was only as regards the most effective 
and the most speedy means of realising its objects. All-India legislation had rested 
unchanged for nearly fifty years while the provinces, particulaily Bengal and Bombay, 
had given a lead by adopting changes in acooi dance with public opinion • but he 
reminded the House that penal provisions against phooka existed in the original Act 
and had been strengthened in ly20 by the Bengal legislation : yet the practice had 
not been prevented ; in fact tbo Anti -Phooka Association in Calcutta reported that 
the praotioe was increasing. That was a warning that mere legislation on paper had 
no effect. The subject was now in the concurrent list, said Mr. Maxwell and it had been 
ascertained that the large majority of the Provincial Governments were in favour of 
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an amendment of the Act by Central legislation ; but circulation was necessary, 
firstly because authority rested with the provinces, who though they had been 
oonsulted, had not yet seen the Bill in its final form and, secondly, because public 
opinion needed to be mobilised by means of the greatest possible advertisement and 
any fresh suggestions for improvement should be considered. In view of the need for 
speedy action, he undertook to move the Select Committee motion at the commence- 
ment of the Simla session so that the committee could hold meetings during the 
session and the final stages of the Bill might be completed during the session. 

Dr. O. V. Deshmukh thanked the mover for the asBuranoe that the Bill would be 
enacted before the end of the Simla session. But he could not but regret to see how 
slowly the Government had moved in the matter. He maintained that where 
the people or the community was not advanced, and where there was not 
much public opinion, legislation should not be started as a mild measure 
and then grow more and more stringent, but the prooess should be reversed. 
Dr. Deshmukh drew attention to the fact that though the Government might not be 
responsible to the people, the House was a representative one. If the members were 
not representatives of the people and if their opinion was not to be taken as the 
opinion of the public then what were they in the House for ? And sixty seleoted 
members had made an application to the Government for the introduction of this 
measure. The Government could, therefore, have gone on with the Bill a little 
quickly. 

The Assembly agreed to the circulation up to June 30, of the Anti-Phooka Bill 
and adjourned till the 6th. 


Trades Disputes Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL : — The Assembly to-day passed, with a slight amendment of its own, 
the lengthy amendment made by the Council of State to the Trades Disputes Act 
Amendment Bill. The main purpose of the Counoil of State amendment is that if 
any person supplying information or produoing a document to the conciliation officer 
requesting that the information in the dooument shall be treated as confidential the 
conciliation officer shall not disclose it except to the authority which appointed him 
or the parties ooncerned in the dispute for the purpose of meditating therein or for 
promoting a settlement thereof. A contravention of this provision shall be punish- 
able with fine upto Rs. 100. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan , moving consideration of the amendment, referred 
to the faot that an amendment providing for the treatment of information given to 
conciliation officers as confidential was moved in the Assembly by the European 
Group, but was withdrawn on an objection raised by Mr. Santanam that it would 
prevent disclosure of information to the ministers of provinces concerned. The 
amendment in the form in which it had now been passed by the Counoil of State, 
however, was not open to that {objection. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi characterised the amendment as unnecessary, undesirable, orude 
and ill- thought-out. It was first an unwarranted expression of want of confidence 
in the oonoiliation officer even before he was appointed. While preventing the 
conciliation offioer himself from disclosing information, it did not prevent either the 
appointing authority or the parties concerned from disposing it. Then why, he asked, 
place a ban on the conciliation offioer alone ? With this ban he would feel weakened 
by the constant fear that if any information was published he alone would be held 
responsible for it, but what was there conspiratorial that the employers wished to 
hide? As for workers they had no fear of publicity. 

Mr. K. Santanam expressed surprise at Mr. Joshi’s opposition to an amendment 
which gave statutory right to the parties ooncerned to get information from the oon- 
oiliation offioer. ' 

Prof, Rang a said he was surprised at Mr. Santanam’ s attitude (laughter). The ex- 
emption with regard to the parties ooncerned and the appointing authority came in 
only because the prohibition of discloser had been accepted. He was against suoh 
prohibition and was, therefore, opposed to the whole amendment which would have 
the effect of whittling down the Bill. When the Bill was debated in the Assembly 
the speaker had expressed the fear that the oonoiliation offioer might be used as trade 
union breaker, but it was apparently now the turn of the employers to be afraid Of 
Hie oonoiliation offioer. 

Mr. J. D. Boyle (European Group) expressed astonishment at the earlier speeohes. 
So denied that it was the .[intention of legislature to whittle down the powers of the 
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oonoiliation officer. The intention was merely to safeguard the interests of parties to a 
dispute who, for instance, had a new process which it was necessary for the con- 
ciliation officer to know in detail in order to arrive at a correct judgment. Technical 
matters of this type should obviously be kept confidential. 

Pro/. Ranga moved an amendment to the effect that the request made to the con- 
ciliation officer to keep information or documents confidential should be in writing. 

The Government did not oppose the amendment and it was passed. 

Delhi 'Water Board Bill 

Sir G. S . Bajpat moved consideration of the Delhi Joint Water Board Amendment 
Bill to provide for the formation of a Joint Water and Sewage Board to take over 
control of the water supply and sewage. 

Mr. Asaf Ali declared that the Government had failed to take a long range view. 
They would have brought the electricity generating agency also under the control of 
the proposed joint board. He complained that the Government had shown discour- 
tesy to the looal bodies concerned in not consulting them before bringing the Bill to 
the House. 

The House passed the motion and carried the Bill with one or two minor amend- 
ments moved by Mr. Asaf Ali. The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

7th. APRIL ’ — Sir James Grigg moved to-day reference of the Income 
Tax Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. In doing so, he explained some of 
the main provisions of the Bill and gave an estimate of the extra amount that the 
provinces would get as a result of the Bill. Be said that the scale of taxation had 
been left to be dealt with in the Finance Bill next year, but on the assumption that 
the scale prescribed by the Income Tax Inquiry Committee was adopted, he was 
confident that at least Rs. 1 crore would accrue almost immediately. But apart from 
this another Rs. 1 crore might be obtained by giving effect to what he described as 
anti-tax dodging clauses of the Bill. 

Assuming that under the Niemeyer Award the provinces would have got Rs. 2 
crores for the first five-year period, namely up to 1941-42, then with the extra 
revenue following the enactment of the present Bill into law they would get Rs. 3 
crores a year instead. For the next five years they would get Rs. 70 lakhs a year 
extra and" for the third five-year period Rs. 50 lakhs a year extra. Apart from the 
provision of money for the provinces there were other reasons which made the Bill 
desirable. 

One of these, said Sir James, was the necessity of making the income tax maohinery 
more effective and more equitable and of correcting the present position under whicn 
the tax bore harshly on the poor and leniently on the rich. The effect of the Bill 
would be that two-thirds of the number of tax-payers, who were now subject to 
Income Tax, would pay less and one- third would pay more. 

Sir James went on to refer to the Income Tax enquiry report published in 
January. 1937, and to the volume of opinion obtained on it from commercial and 

S olitical bodies in the country and published in 500 closely printed pages. It was 
lerefore somewhat surprising to conceive telegrams such as the one from the Indian 
Merohants Chamber, Bombay, suggesting that the Government proposed to introduce 
the Income Tax Bill. 

As regards the suggestion made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce for a round-table conference of the interests concerned on the analogy of what 
was done with regard to the Insurance Bill and the Motor Vehicles Bill, Sir James 
said this was not a practical suggestion and that in matters of taxation there was no 
agreement possible if representation was given to those who paid tax except on the 
basis that no tax should be paid at all. (laughter). Sir James quoted from the 
speeches of the Finance Members of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Central Provinces dwelling on the inelasticity of revenue and the impossibility of 
further sooial service and said that the sums accruing from these provisions of the 
Bill would go to the help of these Finance Ministers. He was therefore certain of 
What the provinces would say about the Bill. 

Similarly those hundreds of thousands of tax- payers who. as he had already stated, 
would get relief fiom the Bill, surely formed an important body of opinion and if it 
could be collected it would be unanimously In favour of the Bill. He declared that 
the move for circulation before accepting the principle of the Bill was a snare, it 

10 
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looked like the technique which big business and the very rich would invent to kill 
the Bill without opposing it frontally. If the motion was really to elicit pnblio 
opinion, why not, asked Sir James, agree to a Select Committee now and he under- 
took to circulate the Bill by an executive order. By agreeing to a Select Committee 
now it would be possible to ensure that the Bill became law by March 31, but cir- 
culation was a wooden horse which would cause the fall of Troy. There was some 
who would do their utmost to kill the Bill. If they sucoeeded they would have com- 
mitted the crime of postponing social servioe which the provinces were clamouring 
for (cheers). 

Mr. A. C. Datta moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion theieon by September 15. He contended that the Income Tax 
Enquiry Committee, on whose recommendations the Bill was based had completed its 
task within a Bbort period of time, which was hardly sufficient for a study of the 
intricate problems involved. Further not a siDgle non-official Indian or an Indian 
business man or one who knew the law of the laud had a place on the Committee. 
Now a bulky Bill based on the recommendations of such a committee had been 
placed before the House and they had been given just three days to study it. 

An anomaly in the Bill, said Mr. Datta, was that while agricultural income in 
British India had been exempted from taxation, agricultural income from Indian 
States had been allowed to be taxed. He could not understand the contention of the 
Finance Member that circulation would kill the Bill, but if the Finance Member 
would convince him he would withdraw his amendment. He was firmly of opinion, 
however, that a measure of this kind should not be rushed through. 

Dr. Bauer ji, supporting the motion for the circulation of the Bill, welcomed some 
parts of the Bill. He was m agreement with those provisions intended to afford 
relief to the poorer tax-payers and also those leading to shut down loop-holes through 
which evasion had been taking place. The Bill was a voluminous one, and without a 
minute examination of it, it was not possible to understand the implications of the 
clauses. It would have been more preferable if the Finance Member had introduced 
a consolidating Bill instead of an ameudiug Bill. They were peiplexed in reading the 
amending clauses with the relevant sections of the Act. Another important innova- 
tion in the Bill was the introduction of a slab system for the step system, and he 
wondered if any one except those of the Finance Department understood the differ- 
ence between the two systems. Further there were some provisions relating to 
inoomes from truBt property and business, etc. Without violently disturbing the 
existing social structure it would be very difficult to introduce a new principle of 
taxation. 

Mr. Manu Subedar declared that this particular Income Tax Bill would certainly 
not entitle Sir James Gngg to be a great Finance Member of this country. Sir 
James came out to India as an expert in Income Tax matters, but the main com- 
plaint of Indian commerce and industry was that Sir James used his expert know- 
ledge at every opportunity in the service and advancement of the interests of his 
own Home oountry rather than those of India. Ever since assuming office the 
Finance Member had been effectively trying to create a murky atmosphere by 
sowing seeds of divisions and doubt aud suspicion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, made it olear that he was not committing himself in the 
slightest degree to any one of the clauses of the Bill. When the Bill emeiged from 
the beleot Committee be might have to strenuouly oppose some of the clauses and 
ask the House to reject them altogether but that stage of course would oome later, 
l'o-day they had the motion of the Finance Member and as against that, the motion 
tor circulation moved by Mr. Datta, He reoalled the declaration made by an earlier 
speaker that it was not the intention of any seotion of the Opposition to kill this 
Bill. “If that is so, then let us be friends,” said Mr. Jinnah, addressing to Treasury 
benches “and let us agiee to a time table which will satisfy all sides. He did not 
think it wuuid be possible for the Fiuance Member to proceed aocoidmg to the time- 
table of having the Select Committee meetings in July, as a Bill of this character 
could not be expected to be studied with care by the public before them. It was one 
thing to get opiuton on a whole Bill of seventy -five clauses. Then again there was 
no way in which a Select Committee motion could be refused. 

Mr. Bajoria urged the need for circulation so that the members before they 
considered the select oommittee motion, would have the views of the public before 
them, Beferring to the provisions of the Bill, he pointed out that the rates 
of taxation had not been mentioned in it, but since the recommendations of the 
Income Tax Enquiry Committee were going to e aocepted lor the purpose, the 
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result would be to make the present suroharge permanent. He declared that the 

measure was calculated to disrupt the Hindu joint family. 

Mr. Anantashayanam Ayyangar severely criticised the clauses which discrimi- 
nated in favour of foreigners, both individuals and companies. In the first place he 
objected to the definition of the terms ‘ domicile*’ and “resident” according to which 
a foreigner could spend all his life in India and yet be not a domicile and therefore 
be exempted from taxation on his investments abroad whereas an Indian would be 
taxed on incomes earned both abroad and at home. The Income Tax Enquiry 
Committee had specifically recommended that foreign incomes of foreigners resident 
in India should be assessed. The speaker wanted to know why iu this particular 

respect the Bill did not body the expert committee’s recommendation. The Bill to 

all intents and purposes gave exemption to all foreign companies, as it laid down 
that foreign companies “centrally controlled and managed” were exempted. The 
speaker wanted a more comprehensive and consolidated measure. Mr. Ayyangar had 
not concluded when the House adjourned till the 11th. 

1 1th. APRIL : — Mr. Bhulnbhai Desai , Leader of the Congress Party, made a 
statement arising out of his conversations with the Finance Member, so that discus- 
sions on the Income Tax Bill might be largely confined to a specific programme to be 
followed with regaid to farther progress of the Bill. He made it clear that in 
moving for the circulation of the Bill their intention and object was that they should 
get some time after the sitting of the Simla session was over to study the opinions 
received on the Bill, in order that they might be well prepared for the work on the 
select committee. The select committee now appointed would not be oalled upon to 
meet till the middle of October, and after that assuranoe by the Government the 
Congress Party was agreeable for referring the Bill to a seleot committee. So far 
as disoussion was concerned, in view of the large number of members who wanted 
to participate in it, it would continue till to-morrow afternoon when he would wind 
up the debate. 

Sir James Origg said that the outline of procedure ohalked out by Mr. Desai was 
acceptable to the Government. He also assured the House that the Government had no 
intention to rush the Bill through without an adequate opportunity for expression being 
given to all shades of opinion. He fully appreciated the desire of the hon. members to 
have an opportunity of studying the opinions before the select committee aotually met. He 
wished to make it plain that the select committee should conclude its work so as to 
enable the special session of the Assembly to meet in the first half of November in 
Delhi. He was glad to say that the Leader of the Opposition had assured him that 
the meeting of the committee should not be unduly prolonged and had further assured 
him of every possibility of the committee finishing its work within the time allowed 
for the special session to meet iu November. The Finance Member was grateful to 
all the parties in the House for their co-operation and he was glad that the Bill was 
now assured of oonsideiations with the maximum amount of co-operation and with the 
minimum amount of controversy. 

Mr. A. Ayyartg ar, resuming his speeoh on the Income Tax Bill, pointed out that 
the double taxation relief convention was operating unfairly to India, which had to 
refund Rs. 1 crore and 16 lakhs to foreign companies. He criticised the provision 
regarding the aggregation of the income of a husband and wife as in his opinion it 
would discourage independent earning by women in a country, where women were 
just trying to come out of their seclusion and where divorce was rare. 

Mr. A. C. Datta , in view of the statements made by the Leader of the Opposition 
and the Finance Member, asked leave to withdraw his motion for circulation. 

The House agreed to his request. 

Mr. L. C. Buss , Leader of the European Group, referring to the soene in the 
“Gilbert and Sullivan” opera, in whioh Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd tried to persuade his 
ghostly anoestors that he had lived up to the family reputation of being a bad 
baronet and informed them that recently he made a false moome tax return. The 
ghosts of the four previous baronets replied one after another : That is nothing : nothing 
shall ; everybody does that ; it is expected of you.” Mr. Buss also reminded the House 
of Burke’s saying: “To tax and to please, no more than to love and to be wise 
ib not given to men.” He therefore warned the Finance Member, that be mnst not 
expeot his popularity in this House not to suffer a reasonable deoline in the course of 
the debate on this Bill. 

Mr. N . M .Joshi referred to the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee and said many of the provisions of the Bill were suggested by that oommittee. 
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The Government, he declared, had been very indifferent on the subject of income tar 
and very slow in giving effect to the suggestions of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
He refuted the argument that Inoome Tax would prevent the entry of foreign capital. 
If there were avenues of profitable investment in India foreign capital was bound to 
come in spite of income tax but he was not very anxious that foreign capital should 
oome to India As regards the aigument that heavy income tax would adversely 
affect trade and industry, he referred to the condition in England where trade and 
industry flourished in spite of the incidence of income tax being heavier there. He 
expressed himself in favour of the State taking away a good deal of the surplus 
from the rich because there would then be so much less temptation for people to 
squander money. 

Mr B. N. Chaudhury contended that agricultural income had been left out because 
tax on agriculture would involve the planting community whom it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention to save, but he declared that at least 60 per cent, of the inoome of 
planters thus went untaxed, resulting in a loss to his province of Assam of some Rs. 
30 lakhs a year. He urged that retrenchment should go hand in hand with 
taxation. 

Mr Abdul Rashid Chaudhury examined the Bill at length, and referred to the 
failure to amend the exemption clauses of the Act. The Finance Member had no 
doubt said in bis speech that the exemption granted to leave salaries and pensions 
drawn abroad would go if the Bill was passed substantially in its present form, but 
the speaker would have liked a provision to that effect being incorporated in the Bill. 
He aigued that British investments in India were producing an income of Rs. 65 
crotes a year and this amount was escaping taxation. It would have brought Rs. 1 
and halfcroies if taxed. 

Mr. Avinaskilingam Chettinr urged the deletion of the exemption sections. Sec- 
tion 60 which empowered the Governor-General to exempt various classes of inoome 
from income tax was iniquitous and unheard of anywhere exoept in India. The 
Income Tax Enquiry Committee had held that ihe power given by this section was 
inconsistent with the Government of India Act 3935. He wanted to know why the 
Finance Member who had included most other recommendations of the committee in 
the Bill had left out this particular recommendation. He declared that the double 
taxation relief granted to Europeans was most unfair. British investors in China and 
Argentina who were as large in number as in India had been given no suoh exemption 
by those countries. 

12th. APRIL The Assembly to-day agreed to Sir James Qrigg's motion for 
referenoe of the Income Tax Amendment Bill to a select Committee and adjourned 
l 6ine die’. 

Mr. Tirumal Rao opined that executive and judicial functions should not 
be vested in the income tax officers as it was opposed to all cannons of 
jurisprudence and was not safe for the assessees. He related several caseB of high- 
handedness of overzealous income tax officials who in their anxiety to show as large 
returns as possible, unscrupulously tyrannised over petty shop-keepers and money- 
lenders. 

Mr. Axahar Ali urged that the Select Committee should thoroughly go into the 

f rievanoes of the assessees and endeavuur to eliminate undue hardship on them. 

le considered that the Bill sought to give unbridled authority ana too muoh 
autonomy to the income tax authorities which was very dangerous. 

Mr. Ali Khan spoke in favour of the continued inflow of external oapital and 
declaied that it was not merely not obtainable but a necessary and valuable faotor 
in assisting the economic development of India. But even assuming this was not true, 
he said, the enormous holdings in the hands of non-Indian nationals could be taken 
over by Indian nationals either by compulsory expropriation, which he suggested no 
one proposed, or by purchasing these secuiities and investments at far below their 
present market value. The effect of this at once would be to depreciate in all the 
money markets of the world the credit of this country. It would be a blow that 
would fall equally on those non-Indian nationals, who had to realise their holdings 
and on those thousands of Indian nationals, who would have no direct association 
with the transactions. 

Mr. S. K. Som declared that the proposals to aggregate the income of a husband 
and wife was iniquitous, particularly after the passing of the Women’s Rights to 
Pioperty Act. The proposal illustrated the ignorance of the membeis of the enquiry 
committee on the social and economic) conditions of the country. The other proposal 
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relating to the undivided Hindu joint family was equally objectionable. Supposing 
ten members of a joint Hindu family earned Its. 40 or Rs. 60 in different 
places and did not therefore live together but occasionally took help from the joint 
property, was it right, be asked, that the total amount of their salaries should be 
assessed on the plea that it exceeded the minimum tax-free inoome of Rs. 2, COO. 
This in effect took away from these individuals the benefit of the exemption of in- 
comes below Rs. 8,000. It meant taxing poor clerks drawing Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 

Mr. B. D. Pande declared that the exemption section let go the mightiest in the 
land and caught hold of even beggars. As regards financial help to the provinces 
whioh the Finance Member dangled before the House he thought that t Sir James 
Grigg was like the father of ten children who pleaded he had ten children and 
therefore wanted more money. Ihe speaker would ask : “Who asked you to breed so 
many children ?” (Laughter). 

Mr. Pande, proceeding, asked the House to take it from him that the increased 
revenue from the tax would not be given to the provinces but would be used by the 
Centre. All sorts of duties had been imposed, he explained, only death duties and 
langoti and Gandhi Baba remain untaxed. 

Mr. JC. S. Oupta leferred to the ruthless methods adopted by the Income tax 
authorities in the districts to hunt out more sources of income tax and related a 
number of instances of malpractices bv income tax collectors in the villages. He 
said that the present Bill contained from the beginning to the end penalties, removing 
altogether the few privileges that were enjoyed by the assessees under the present Act. 

Mr. Abdul Ohahi , speaking in Urdu, criticised the provision granting unrestricted 
right to the income tax inspector to search an assessees’s house. Even in a criminal 
case when the polioe seaiched a bouse, it was required that witness should be pre- 
sent duiing the seatch, but there was no such provision in the case of searches for 
the purposes of inoome tax assessment. The speaker also objected to the section pro- 
viding for the inclusion of the wife’s income in that of the husband for the purpose 
of assessment. This was interference with the Muslim personal law. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Demi , Leader of the Congress Party, winding up the debate on 
behalf of the Opposition lodged an emphatio protest aga nst the Finance Member try- 
ing to justify his B II on the ground of the Niemeyer ward. He was not prepared 
to accept the new taxation urop< sed on the ground that the proceeds went to the 
benefit of the provinces. Justification for this Bill must therefore be sought on an 
examination of the provisions of the Bill itself. He hoped that all interested persons 
m ght be able to express their views on the hill freely. The House would not agree 
ass stance being given to the provinces by extiaotive methods of taxation which it 
appeared was the purpose of this Bill and the speaker described it as “robbing Peter 
to give Paul”. The Finance Member had quoted eight provincial Finance ministers 
and showed considerable solicitude for the need of providing funds for the nfttion- 
building activities in the provinces. Mr. Desai 6aid it was something pleasing to learn 
that the Government of India, at least so late as now, had realised this aspect of the 
problem. Being fully alive to the situation as depicted by the Finanoe Member, Mr. 
JDesai warned the House against being misled with regai d to the implications of the 
Bill. They must tread warilv in considering the real meaning of the allutiog phrase 
used by the Finanoe Member’s “Anti-tax dodgmg-device.* If this phrase 
meant that the existing Act was defective and then there were weakness in the 
adm initiative machinery and that it required tightening up, he was entirely at one 
with him. But under cover of avoiding tax-dodging devices if it was intended to 
find new souioe of income which were not included in the original Aot, he would 
have to think twice before agreeing to it 

Here Mr. Desai drew the attention of the Government to the fosr main sources 
whereby the Indian exchequer at present lost considerable sums of money. Firstly, 
he asked why exemption should be allowed in respeot of pensions and other pay- 
ments made in England ; secondly, notifications issued under Section 60 were most 
unjustifiable, tbitdly, the omission of non-domioiled foreign assessees uuder the present 
Act and, fourthly, double taxation relief. Closing these loopholes the Finance 
Member could have another Rs. 1 crore. Mr. Desai pointed out that his suggestions 
were far more effective to fulfil 8ir James Grigg’s desire and solicitude to help the 
provinces than the extractive method of taxation of an already over-taxed Indian. 

Mr. Desai then dealt with the various sections of the Bill. So far as the slab 
system was concerned he was sympathetic with the Finance Member and gave his 
support to it. On the question of submitting oompulsory returns he preferred to be 
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cautious. There were numerous small assessees, he said, whose profits from business 
were on the border line of taxable income, which oould not be measured in aoy 
scientific way, It would be unfair to tax them with penalty for failure to submit 
oorreot returns. .Referring to the fear expiefased in some quartets that foreign 
capital would fly out of India owing to excessive taxation, the speaker said he had 
no such apprehension at all. He hoped that the Select Committee would meet in good 
humour in Simla. 

The House then adjourned ‘sine cite’. 
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Babasaheb Jagdeorao 

153 Shiralkar, Mr. Pandurang 

Keshav 

154 Shrikant, Mr. Laxmidas 

Mangaldas 

155 Siddiqui, Mr. Ismail Hasan 

156 Singapore Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim 

157 Songavkar, Mr. Savlaram 
Gundaji 

158 Sugandhi, Mr. Murigoppa 

Shiddappa 

159 Talkar, Mr Kamalaji Ragho 

160 Thakor, Mr. Balvantrai 

Parmadrai 

161 Thorat, Mr. Rao Saheb 

Bhausaheb 

162 Thube, Rao Bahadur Vithalrao 
Laxmanrao 

163 Thuse, Mrs Lakhmibai Ganesh 

164 Tulpule, Mr Hari Vithal 

165 Tyabji, Mrs. Fazi B. 

166 Vaghkla, Mr. Bhaijibhai 

Ukabhai 

167 Varale, Mr Balwant Hanmant 

168 Vartak, Mr. Govind Dharmaji 

169 Vinchoorkar, Sardar Narayan- 

rao Ganpatrao 

170 Vyas, v r. Ishvarlal Kalidas 

171 Wadekar, Mr. Raghunath 

Balkrishna 

172 Wagh, Mr. Purshottam 

Wasudeo 

173 Walvekar, Mr. Balaji 

Bhawansa 

174 Wandrekar, Mr. Dattatraya 
Nathoba 

175 Yusuf Abdulla, Khan Bahadur 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

January Sesrion— Bombay— 10th. January to 5th. February 1938 

Official Bills 

The January session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Bombay 
on the 10th. January 1938. Three Government measures, first a Bill designed 
to prevent the evasion of taxation, and two other Bills relating to the Bombay 
Municipal Act, were passed by the House. One of the measures sought to extend the 
life of the Corporation by a year in order to enable the Government to revise 
the constitution of the Bombay" Municipality with the object of placing it on a more 
democratic basis. 

Official Opposition to Federation 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, in moving next his resolution opposing Federation, 
requested the Central Government to request the British Government not to impose it 
on this Province. Mr. Kher in the course of a speech said that there were no two 
opinions in the country regarding the Federation and that all parties were unanimous. 

Mr. C . P. Bramble (European) said that the question of Federation had been 
discussed at length. If it was not acceptable, he asked, what was the other alterna- 
tive proposed. Personally, ho believed that Federation would unite India more 
closely and firmly. 

lllh. JANUARY The Assembly to-day passed Mr. B. G. Kher’s resolution 
opposing the introduction of Federation by a big majority. Members of the Moslem 
League, the Democratic Swaraj and Independent Parties supported the resolution 
while the Progressive Party opposed it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta raised a point of order and stated that the resolution 
was ultra vires as it was only four months since a similar motion was discussed and 
passed by the Assembly. Mr." Mehta said that the resolution of Mr. Kher at the 
Poona session on the Constituent Assembly provoked a similar discussion as a result 
of an amendment moved by a member. According to the standing Order, Mr. Mehta 
said, no resolution which was substantially the same as moved twelve months before, 
Bhould be passed by the House. 

The Speaker , overruling the objection, held that the former resolution on the 
Constituent Assembly was different from the resolution on Federation. The amend- 
ment in question was merely incidental. 

Mr. K. M. Mumhi % Minister for Law aud Order, supporting the resolution, con- 
tended that a Federation must essentially be a union of the people over whom the 
central power had authority. The Federal ‘State must have direct legal relations with 
all citizens. They must enjoy equality of status and protection. Federation, he said, 
could be thought of in terms" of the citizens who constituted the nation as a social 
unit consisting of human beings possessed of political rights. But the Federation 
contemplated by the India Act did not know the fundamental rights, for it had in 
it no citizens having direct relations with it. The residents of the provinces did not 
elect representives directly to the Federal legislature and the residents of the States 
had no locus standi. Further, important subjects like the Army, Foreign Affairs, 
the Reserve Bank and the Railway Board were not within its purview, while even in 
the limited field of its activities the power of the Governor-General was supreme. 
The country was now demanding a constituent assembly. Mr. Munshi warned the 
House that any attempt to impose Federation against the will of the people would 
be short-sighted statesmanship. 

Abolition of Titles 

Mr. Kher next moved a resolution expressing the opinion that conferring of titles, 
honour and titular distinction on any person in the Province by His Majesty or the 
Govei not -General be discontinued. He said that in the Dominions like Canada and 
South Africa titles have already been abolished. The bestowal of titles was a prero- 
gative of the Crown, but it was for the Ministers to make recommendations. He 
said the practice of conferring titles was observed more often than not for political 
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purposes. And that this created unnecessary class consciousness and snobbery. In 
conferring titles there should be no consideration other than human. But this had 
not been the praotice and therefore his Government was opposed to conferring of 
titles. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Recognition of iTrade Unions 

12th. JANUARY : — Mr. S. H. Jhabwala moved to-day a Bill to provide for the 
recognition of registered trade unions in the Presidency. The statement of objects and 
reasons of the Bill said that the recognition of trade unions by the employers were 
bound to create a healthy atmosphere between employers and the employees. 

Mr. S. D. Saklatvala and Mr. Sankertal Balabhai (Bombay and Ahraedabad 
Millowners’ representatives respectively) aad Mr. M. G. Ghia of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, opposed the Bill. They maintained that certain provisions such as the 
right to collect union subscription, the right to hold meetings within the piemises, of 
employment and the right of unions to hold joint meetings with employers to discuss 
their grievances, were all impossible conditions, as they would obstruct the normal 
procedure of work. Furthermoie, according to the existing law, seven persons could 
form a union and consequently an employer might be controlled with half a dozen 
unions. 

Mr. Gulxarilal Nanda , pailiamentery secretary to the Promier, on behalf of the 
Government opposed the Bill. He, however, said that the Government’s opposition to 
the measure should not be construed as antipathy towards the principle of the 
measure It was his firm conviction, that if the Bill was passed it would defeat the 
very object of the mover, namely, tho strengthening of the trade union move- 
ment. It would scatter the forces of labour and oreate disunity among workers. The 
Bill would also enable the employers to set one group of workers against another. 
He drew attention to the Government’s policy already enunciated and the labour 
inquiry at present in progress and said that the Government hoped to place shortly 
before the House a comprehensive labour programme. 

Minister Condemns Violence 

1 3th. JANUARY:— A defence of the Government’s action regarding the measures 
taken at Ahmedabad and Sholapur to combat violence in connexion with the industrial 
trouble was made by Mr. K. M. Munshi , Home Minister, in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Munshi made it clear that the Government believed in bona Me trade unionism, 
which was absolutely neoessary as an agency for collective bargaining, but he could 
not allow political vandalism to masquerade as trade unionism. 

Replying to oriticisms regarding the promulgation by tho Government of section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the Criminal Law Amendment Act in those 
two places. Mr. Munshi said that a series of violent incidents compelled the Govern- 
ment to take action. Attempts wore made on behalf of the strikers at Ahmedabad to 
use violence so as to intimidate the workers. Cases of the loyal workers being 
beaten were reported and women oarrying meals to the workers in one of the mills 
were abused and threatened by the people belonging to the Red Flag organisation. 

Referring to the application of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, the Home 
Minister explained that this was the only means by which the police could have 
taken cognizance of the offence of criminal intimidation without the aggrieved party 
making a report on the incidents, which was always not likely. Mr. Munshi pointed 
out that even after the application of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot criminal 
intimidation would have to be proved in the ordinary course before a proper tribunal. 

Referring to Sholapur he said that the Criminal Tribes Act applied to certain 
olasses of people who were addicted to systematic commission of non-bailable offences. 
The Government had appointed a committee to inquire into the question but mean- 
while a virulent campaign inciting the inmates of the Settlement to break the laws 
was carried on. The speeches of these leaders made it clear that their object was 
not to alleviate the lot of the criminal tribes but to prepare the ground for a general 
strike to serve their political ends. 

Mr. Munshi narrated how, when section 144 was relaxed, trouble again started and 
the Government were compelled to promulgate the order again. 

After Bix hours’ debate the Assembly postponed sine die Mr. 8, H. Jhabwala's Bill 
to provide for the recognition of registered trade unions in the Presidency. 
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Abolition of Titles (Contd.) 

18th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day passed the resolution moved by Mr. B. 
G. Kker , the Premier on the Ilth. expressing the opinion that the conferring of titles 
of honour or titular distinction on any person in the province by the King or the 
Governor-General should be discontinued. 

Amendments to the proposition urging that the titles already bestowed should be 
surrendered, that the people retaining the titles should be deprived of the rights of 
citizenship and that the titles should not be indiscriminately conferred, were all 
thrown out. 

After a heated debate, the motion was pressed to a division when 98 voted for 
the motion, none voting against it. Moslem League members, though they 
opposed the proposition and sought to amend it, did not participate in the voting. 

Local Board’s Amend. Bill 

A Bill seeking to abolish nomination to all local boards with provision for elective 
representation of Harijans and backward classes by reservation of seats on the popu- 
lation basis with joint electorates, and giving option to Moslems in any Moslem cons- 
tituency to have joint electorates if they so desired, was moved by Mr. L . N. Patil , 
Minister, Local Self-Government. 

Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi , Leader of the Moslem League Party and Dr. D. R. 
Ambedkar , Leader of the Independent Labour Party, opposed the Bill. Mr. K. M. 
Munshi , Home Minister emphasized that the Bill did not run counter to the Com- 
munal Award. The discussions had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Members’ JRight to Adjournment Motions 

19th. JANUARY : — That the ri^ht to move adjournment motions was not an 
absolute one which a member could exercise irrespective of and without reference 
to the rights and convenience of the whole House was the view expressed by Mr. 
Mavalankar , the Speaker, in the Assembly to-day. 

The ruling was occasioned by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's request to the Speaker to 
revise previous rulings with regard to the moving of such motions. Mr. Mehta’s 
case was that the right to move an adjournment motion was a definite right. In the 
case of a resolution the right consisted only in tabling it, the acutal right of moving 
it being only problematic. The test of urgency as hitherto applied substituted a 
definite right by a problematic one. If the right to move an adjournment was denied 
the only oourse left open to a member was to move a motion of no-confidence in 
the Government. 

Mr. Mavalankar in his ruling said that though the right to move an adjournment 
was considered one of the fundamental rights of a member, experience indicated the 
need of placing upon that power some restriction. The formal moving of adjournment 
was a tactical method of introducing a new matter into the day’s work and had been 
gradually but steadily disoouraged. The tendency in the various legislatures, including 
the House of Commons, bad been to restrict it. While in the House of Commons 
adjournment motions were hardly more than six a year in number, the Bombay 
Assembly received ll motions of adjournment during the first session and nine in 
the present session. The right to move an adjournment was a qualified right with 
the corresponding ob igation of seeing that the mere desire to discuss the subject on 
the floor of the House— however important and far-reaching consequences it might 
have-should not interfere as far as possible with the fixity of the day’s programme. 

Local Boabd’s Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. JANUARY Three walk-outs were staged in the Assembly to-day when 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act came up for discussion. 

Moslem League members, headed by Sir A. K. M. Dehlavi , staged a walk-out as 
a protest against the Bill to-day. They were followed by Dr. Ambedkar and members of 
the Independent Labour Party who were in turn followed by Mr. D. W. Raut and 
five members of the people’s Peasants Patty, 

Mr. G. K. Phadake moved an amendment to delete the option clause. The 
amendment was defeated by 73 votes to 38. After this Sir A. K \ M. Dehlavi made 
a brief statement opposing the Bill and led all the members of the Moslem League of 
the House. 
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Dr. Ambeikar took exception to the term Harijan in the Bill and said that as the 
wishes of the Independent Labour Party had not been ascertained, members of his 
party would walk-out. 

Though the Premier, Mr. B. G. Kher gave the assurance that the Government 
were only attempling to remove certain obnoxious features and were always prepared 
to co-operate with all pa"ties, Dr. 4 mbedkar stated that the word Harijan had now 
acquired an unwanted significance and the members of the party walked out as a 
protest. 

Mr. Baut and his colleagues left as a protest against the rejection by the Govern- 
ment of an amendment to the effect that there should be a reservation of seats for 
minorities 

After the walk-out bv the Moslem members, the Premier explained that, though 
the Government had tried their best to accommodate the wishes of the Moslem 
League party and had offered fair and reasonable forms, they had all been turned 
down There was no justification for connecting the provisions of the Bill with the 
Communal Award. He also stated that when the principles of the Bill had been dis- 
cussed the option clause had actually been suggested by the Moslem League members. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Minister for Law and Order, deplored the attitude of the 
Moslem League members. During the past two davs, he said, the Government had 
tried their utmost to bring about a satisfactory agreement. 

Harmans’ Right ^to Temple-Entry 

24th. JAUARY -The Assembly to-day referred to a select committee the Bill 
introduced by Mr. K. */. Munshi, 'Home Minister, seeking to remove the difficulties 
in the way of the trustees of Hindu temples to throw open temples to harijans. Mr. 
Munshi also introduced a Bill to provide relief to small holders. 

25th. JANUARY A motion for the adjournment of the debate on the Bill to 
provide temporary relief to smill holders of land was rejected this afternoon by the 
Assembly without a division. The mover of the motion submitted that he had given 
notice of two amendments which were before the Governor awaiting sanotion, and 
until His Excellency’s decision was received discussion of the Bill should not be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. K. M . Munshi , Home Minister, opposing the adjournment, pointed out that as 
the Bill was being referred to a select committee all amendments could be considered by 
the committee. 

The Bill was referred to a select committee. Representatives of the Moslem 
League, the Independent Labour Party and the Peasants’ Paity withdrew their names 
as a piotest against the Government’s refusal to include Mr. S. V. Parultkar on the 
committee. 


Non* official Resolutions 

27th. JANUARY :—The Assembly passed with a minor amendment, Mr. K. G. 
Qokhale's resolution recommending to the Government to issue instructions to all 
Government and municipal bodies in the Presidency to insert in contracts and agree- 
ments with suppliers of stores a clause to the effect that the suppliers ooncetned 
shall afford every facility to Indian apprentices for practical training in factories, 
workshops and offices to enable the apprentice to acquire knowledge of the industrial 
technique. 

A resolution recommending the Government to grant a sufficient number of 
scholarships to Mohammedan and scheduled class students in primary and other 
schools in the Presidency was also passed. 

28th. JANUARY -Mr. I. H. Siddiq moved a resolution to-day recom- 
mending to the Government that the knowledge of Moslem culture being essential to 
every Moslem in his or her daily life, the teaching of the Quoran and Sunna should 
be made oompulsory for Moslem boys and girls in schools and colleges in the Pre- 
sidency. 

Mr. Patel (Congress), moved an amendment to the effect that the resolution should 
be so worded as to be applicable to all religions regarding respective cultures. 

The House passed a resolution moved by Mrs. Leelavati Munshi urging the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the causes of the widespread unemploy- 
ment in the Presidency* and suggest measures for immediate relief. 
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By 60 to 20 votes the House rejected Mr. J. H. Jabhwalla's resolution urging 
the establishment of employment bureaux whose function it should be to keep regular 
registers of the unemployed people in the Presidency and find out suitable employ- 
ment for them. 

29th. JANUARY -.—The Assembly referred the Money-lenders* Bill to a select com- 
mittee. Mr. KM. Munshi , Home Minister, announced that the Bill be circulated among 
commercial bodies, workeis* organizations and others to elicit opinion. The select 
committee has been asked to submit its report within two months. 

Bombay \ Rural Relief Rill 

4th. FEBRUARY The Assembly held a twelve-hour session from 11 a. m. to 
11 p. m. to-day with brief intervals, to dispose of the second and third readings of the 
Bill which provido temporary relief to small holders. All the 63 amendments tabled 
by the Opposition were defeated. The Bill provides relief to holders having six acres of 
irrigated land or eighteen acres of other land. The relief is ponding the introduction 
of permanent measures to deal with luial indebtedness by staying for one year all 
decrees for the attachment of lands. 

A Resume of "the session 

5th. FEBRURRY : — The Council was prorogued to-day after passing the Bill to 
remove certain disabilities of Harijans in the matter of worship in temples. 

Seven official Bills were passed by the present session of the Assembly. The 
House, on several occasions, sat continuously for 12 hours. 

Of the Bills passed three, namely, the Local Boards Bill, the Municipal Bill and 
the Bombay City Municipal Bill received the assent of the Governor. 

The Money-fendots* Bill was referred to a select committee, while the Proba- 
tionary Offenders’ Bill w r as not yet passed by the Upper House. 

The Temple-entry Bill was passed by both the Houses and was awaiting 
the Governors assent. 


Budget Session— Bombay— 25th. February to 6th. May 1938 

Financial Statement fob 1938-39 

25th. FEBRUARY ; — The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced at Bombay 
ou the 25th February. Mr. A. B. Lathe , Fiuauco Minister, Bombay, presented his 
Budget estimates for 1938-39. 

The Budget shows a deficit of Rs. 40.81 lakhs, receipts being Rs. 1,209,09 lakhs 
and expenditure Rs. 1,249,84 lakhs. 

The aims of the Government, said the Minister, had been to give relief to the 
impoverished masses to educate the ignorant ana backward, to relieve them from 
causes of distress which were beyond their control and to enable them to acquire 
confidence in themselves. Whether it was the village panchayat or forest laws, 
whether it was education or agriculture, whether it was anti-drink measures or the 
tobacco duty, the principal object of the Budget was to improve the Jot of the weak 
and to strengthen them in tbeir struggle for a better life. The Government could 
not mint new rupees or print new currency notes. All the money they could get 
was by readjustment and by such taxation as only touched the pockets of those 
who could afford to pay. 

Mr. Lathe expected an additional sum of Rs. 8 lakhs (Rs. 5 lakhs from the new 
electricity duty and Rs. 3 lakhs from the amendment of Stamp Duty). He stated 
that the Government were inquiring into the question of further taxation of the 
Western India Turf Club and the allied question of regulating the affairs of the 
club in the interest of the public. Though the inquiries were incomplete, the Govern- 
ment expected to get nearly Rs. 3 lakhs as revenue from this source. 

The retail sales tax on tobacco, and the enhanced tobacoo-licenoe fee in Bombay 
and the urban areas were expected to bring in an additional Rs. 1 lakh thus making 
a total of Rs. 12 lakhs of additional revenue, which would be spent as follows : 
Education, Rs. 8,92,000, prohibition Rs. 1,50,000, agriculture and 00 -operation Rs, 
1,80.000, industries Rs. 20,000 and ayurvedio and unani education Rs. 20,000. 
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Mr. Lathe, in conclusion, said : — “I trust that the House will not expect from its 
Government a transformation of age-long conditions by a magic wand. The only 
way open to the Government is the one we have taken and if the response we ass 
for from the public is as generous as we hope it will be, the educational and ame- 
liorative schemes which the budget is designed Jto finance will create strength in our 
masses. 

General Discussion op Budget 

26th. FEBRUARY The shortest sitting of the Assembly, lasting only 20 minutes, 
was held this morning .when members of the Opposition’ refused to discuss the 
Budget' proposals and the Speaker, after waiting for a few mi mtes, adjourned the 
House until 1st. March. 

l«t. MARCH : — Severe oritieism by the Opposition members of the first Congress 
Government’s budget was the main feature of the first day’s general debate in the 
Assembly to-day. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta characterized the budget as an attempt to 
finance the Congress Party rather than help the masses. 

The Fiuaace Minister's speeeh showed that he had made greater provision for 
expenditure than had been showu in the budget. The Opposition members, as the 
custodians of the interests of the people, could not agree to this last minute change. 
Mr. Mehta regretted that the Finance Minister had givon a cold douche to the 
question of reduction of land revenue, compulsory primary education and village 
water supply. 

Mr. S. 8. Jhahwala said that whatever creditable points were noticeable in the 
budget went to the Opposition. Mr. S. L. Karandikar urged the speeding up of 
prohibition, and Mr. Akhtar Hassan Mirza objected to taxation of tobacco. 

2nd. MARCH “If the Government have not been able to plaoe before the 
House schemes for tackling the several problems before the provinces, it is because 
they are tackling for the first time great problems in a radical and in 
some cases a revolutionary manner,” declared Mr. A. B. Lathe Finance 
Minister, replying to the general debate on the budget in the Assembly to-day 
Referring to suggestions for raising a loan in view of the cheapness of money, tho 
finance Minister said as long as Bombay was indebted to the Government of India— 
and this would continue to be so for forty five years or more— they could not raise 
loans without the Government of India’s permission. When their schemes for tackling 
different problems were ready they might approach the Government of India for 
floating a loan so as to effectively tackle these schemes. 

Mr. B. O. Kher , Premier, pointed out how despite the fall in excise revenue tho 
Government had provided an additional sum of Rs. 34 lakhs for education. 

Young on Budget Demands 

7th. MARCH : —The Assembly to-day rejected by 74 votes to 42 Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta' 8 adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s action in “inteifeiing with 
the independence of the High Court of Bombay” by suspending the sentence of two 
prisoners after the High Court had passed those sentences and had rejected the 
application made for their suspension. 

The two prisoners in question were first convicted by the Chief Presidency Ma- 
gistrate, Bombay, under the Prevention of Gambling Act, and fined Rs. 1,000 each. 
They appealed to the High Court, but the High Court enhanced the sentence, apart 
from the fine, to six months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. fC, M. Munshi , Minister for Law and Order, in his reply, said-that once a 
High Court bad convicted a man he beoame a prisoner of the Government. The 
Government were authorized to release prisoners by suspending for the time their 
sentences if a case for their release was made out. 

The two persons whose sentences were suspended for 15 days only had extensive 
business all over the country. They were released after good security had been 
obtained in order to enable them to settle their business affairs. 

The Tobaoco Bill 

Earlier the House passed the first reading of the Tobaoco Bill. 

8th. MARCH Amid complaints and counter-complaints from Opposition and 
Government benches that neither party showed any consideration for the other, the 
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Bombay Tobacco Bill went through its second and third readings in the Assembly 
to-day. Sir A. M. K . Dehlavi , leader of the Opposition, opposed the third. reading of 
the Bill and declared that the attitude of the Government was not one of “beg, borrow 
or steel, but give us money ” 

Mr. Jamnada8 Mehta also opposing -the Bill said that the Government did not 
disclose the purpose for which the tax was being levied. 

Mr. Morarji Desai , Revenue Minister, refuted the charge that the Government 
were flouting the opinion of the Opposition. The Government were only carrying out 
the programme on which they entered office, and no member of the Opposition could 
with justification say that the Government should not carry out its programme when- 
ever helpful suggestions were made by the Opposition, the Government always accept- 
ed them. 

Replying Mr. A. B. Lathe , Finance Minister, warned the Inatndars that, unless 
they justified their existence in the present society, their days of possessing alienated 
lands were numbered. *Mr .[Mahajani (Poona) desired to know what the Government 
expected of the Inamdars . Mr. Stone (European) advised the Inatndars not to walk 
into the web woven by the Government. The Finance Minister declared that what 
he said to the Inamdars was as a friend and not as a believer in the theory that 
none should have private property. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

10th. MARCH : — The Assembly after two days’ debate voted the. demand for a 
grant of Rs. 61 lakhs under general administration. Sir A. M. K. Dehalvi , the 
Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government to administer the province in the 
interest of all and not in the interest of the Congress only. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
declared that the Opposition was disappoinred that the Government had failed to fulfil 
their election pledges. The Premier , replying, pleaded guilty to the charge if it meant 
that the Government were giving effect to projects which were dear to the hearts 
of the Congress Governments. 

11th. MARCH : — An assurance that the taxpavers' money would not be spent on 
Congress propaganda was given by Mr. K. M. Munshi , Minister for Law and Older, 
in the Assembly to-day when replying to the debate raised by Sir A. Dehlavi on the 
proposed volunteer organization to be set up in the Presidency. 

When Mr. Munshi moved tor a grant of Rs. 1,81,66,030 for the Police Depat tment. 
Sir A Dehlavi moved a cut motion seeking the deletion of the provision of Rs. 25,000 
for starting a volunteer organization. 

Sir A. Dehlavi said that at a time when there was no emergency or any internal 
disorders, such as the country had witnessed a few years ago, there should be no need 
for the proposed organisation. He asserted that the oposition rightly feared that 
this move formed part of one of the many attempts made by the Congress to further 
its own propaganda. Mr. S. H. Jhabwala supported the cut motion and said that he 
had his own doubt as to how the organisation would be utilised. The Government 
might freely utilize the force for breaking up strikes and other political and economic 
demonstrations with which the Government did not sympathize. 

Mr. Munshi said there was no intention whatsoever on the part of the Government 
to spend taxpayers’ money on a Congress volunteer crops. Nor was it the intention 
of the Government to place the force under a private agency. The proposed volunteer 
force would form part and parcel of the police force. The prime object was to help 
the police in times of emergency and, secondly, to associate the citizens in the work 
of maintaining civic peace. The proposed scheme had been welcomed by the general 
public and the Government of India themselves had sponsored a similar scheme some 
time ago. The objeot was, as explained in the Government of India resolution, “for 
the accession of strength and exploiting the educational value and co-operation of the 
public with a view to encouraging the civic sense.” The recruitment to the volunteer 
organization would be made by the police authorities in the same way as police re- 
cruitment. The men of the crops would be controlled and drilled by the police. The 
details of the scheme were not yet complete. The Inspector-General of Police was 
being consulted and the Government would shortly publish the rules and regulations 
governing the recruitment and conduct of the members of ihe proposed organization. 

The cut motion was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

12tb. MARCH Speaking on a cut motion in respeot of the grant for Bombay 
City Police in the Assembly to-day Mr. K . M. Munshi , Horn* Minister, appealed to 
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the House not to bring in communal considerations so far as the police were concern- 
ed. He said the only consideration for the police was efficiency. He added that 
oompared with the police force in other big cities of India, the Bombay force waB 
undermanned. Besides, many people did not realise that Bombay had its own under- 
world — insufficiently controlled — composed of classes of people who committed every 
sort of crime. It was, therefore, necessary to maintain a big police force. 

Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi , who moved the cut motion, said that, whilst members from 
other minority communities had a fairly good representation in the police force, 
Moslems lagged behind. The cut motion was declared lost. 

“The gramophone is certainly an instrument which sometimes leads to a terrible 
nervous breakdown. Sometime ago I was disturbed every morning by my neighbours,” 
said Mr. K. Munshi , opposing another cut motion, moved to raise a debate on restric- 
tions on city restaurants. 

The Opposition urged the Government to remove the restrictions imposed on res- 
taurants situated in the mill areas over opening and closing time and also over the 
playing of music. 

14th. MARCH Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved a cut motion (Rs. 100) in the 
Assembly to-day when the irrigation grant came up for discussion. He drew 
the attention to the need for incorporating in the Budget a brief balance sheet of 
various irrigation schemes every year. 

Mr. M. Y. Nurie , Minister for Public Works, said that the Government had no 
intention to conceal any facts in the Budget and that they would do everything to go 
into the details of irrigation schemes within a resonable time, whereupon the motion 
was withdrawn. 

15th. MARCH Mr. M. Y. Nurie , Minister of Public Works, moved for a grant* 
of Rs. 32,510,00 under the head Irrigation. The demand was passed by 68 votes to 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta , on behalf of the Opposition, contested the provision of Rs. 

12.500.00 for various schemes of irrigation and public works on the ground that when 
definite schemes were ready, the Government could ask for supplementary grants. At 
present there were no definite schemes. 

Mr. Nurie , replying, said that there was a possibility of famine breaking out in 
certain districts if the Government’s schemes were hindered by refusal of the demand. 

22nd. MARCH .‘—That a member who has been hitherto speaking in English can 
speak in any other language provided he feels he can express himself better in that 
language was the ruling given by Mr. Mavalankar, the Speaker, to-day, 
while a cut motion to discuss the road construction policy of the Government 
was under consideration. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan began to speak in Urdu. The Speaker desired to know 
if the member proposed to speak in future in Urdu. Mr. Khan replied that he 
could express himself better in Urdu so far as the subject under consideration was 
concerned. A member raised a point of order regarding a previous ruling that anyone 
who had once spoken in English could not speak in any other Indian language. 

The Speaker said that recently a ruling on the matter had been given by the 
Speaker of the United Provinces Assembly and also by Speakers of other Provincial 
Assemblies, permitting members who had hitherto spoken in English to speak in 
any other language. Though he was not bound by these rulings he felt that he 
should consider the whole question afresh and give a final ruling in the matter. 
Meanwhile, he allowed Mr. Khan to speak in Urdu. 

24th. MARCH : — Disoussion on demands for further grants were taken up by the 
Assembly to-day. The amounts asked for in connexion with expenditure on education, 
medical relief, agriculture, co-operative sooieties, industries, etc. having been already 
voted upon, the Premier, Mr. B. Q. Kher , rose to move under education, a further 
grant for 8.92 lakhs. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta raised a point of order as to whether a 
supplementary grant could be moved at this stage. He agreed that it could be moved 
provided it was a very important item omitted in the Budget or was urgent, and 
asked what was the urgency in the present case. 

The Speaker ruled that neither the Chair nor the House was competent to decide 
and sit in judgment over a matter whioh had been considered urgent by the Governor. 

25th. MARCH -The Assembly to-day passed the -demand for grant of Rs. 

60.14.000 under the head “Land Revenue.” 

18 
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Mr. J. H. Jhabtcala moved a oat to discuss the question of insnffioieno; of pay 
for the inferior staff in the department. He declared that recently when he led a 
deputation to the Premier, he was pleased to concede that the pay of the peons should 
be raised. Mr. B. G. Kher, replying, said it was his personal view. He aid not com- 
mit the Government to that view point beoause the matter was for the Finance De- 
partment to decide. The cut motion was lost. 

Mr. Jamnada8 Mehta moved a out motion to discuss “profiteering by Government 
in the rate of interest charged to cultivators.” He said that Government gave loans 
to cultivators at the rate of 6 per cent, while they raised loans at 3 per cent. 

The Revenue Minister stated that when he took office he found that his hands 
had been tied bv Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who before him held the portfolio of Finance 
and Revenue. The cut motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

Mr. B. V. Parulekar moved a cut motion to discuss measures to be taken for 
bringing under cultivation private waste lands. On an assurance by Mr. Morarji Desai, 
Revenue Minister, the motion was withdrawn. 

Guillotine was applied and all the demands were put to vote and carried. 

28t!i. MARCH —Party bitterness came into play in the Assembly to-day when 
the Opposition moved a cut in the public works demand and characterized the build- 
ing of a r« ad to Haripura, duiing the Congiess session, as “political nepotism.” 
Treasury Benches in their turn accused the Opposition of attempts to “poison the 
minds of members.” 

Mr Abdul Latif Hazrat Khan , who moved the cut, called the expenditure of 
Bs. 50,000 on the road as ‘‘misuse of money.” The Government, he said, had attended 
to the repair of the road to Haripura in preference to roads which needed greater 
attention. Sir A. M K. Dehlavi said that as the Congress claimed to represent all 
shades of political opinion he would like to know if the Congress would have spent so 
much of the tax-payers money in constructing a road if it was in connexion with a 
Moslem League session. He characterized the construction of the road as “a great 
scandal.” Mr. *. Patil (Congress) said that the Government had every justification 
for incurring the expenditure as it was on the principle of “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” If such assemblages took place under the auspices of the Moslem 
League the Congress Government was bound to spend money in order to safeguard 
public health. Mr. C. P. Bramble (European) termed the expenditure on the road 
“political nepotism” and asked the Government to avoid such indulgence in future 
as that was the surest way to break the Congress organization and the shortest way 
to bring the Congress Government into disrepute. 

Mr, Alibahadur Khan (independent) said that the opposition had no conception 
of the problem whioh confronted the Government regarding the Congress seBBion. 
He did not think that it was up to Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, leader of a communal party, 
to speak in the name of democracy. 

Mr. Morarji Desai , Revenue Minister, said that the opposition, finding that the 
Congress was growing in strength had become uncomfortable and desperate. They 
were therefore trying to “corrupt” the minds of the members of the House. Other- 
wise how could ooe justify such misrepresentation as had been made ? Huge 
gatherings of people were being emptied into the Madhi station by numerous special 
trains and these had to be taken to Haripura through road. It was the elementary 
duty of the Government to provide a suitable road and see that no aooidents ocourred. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi , Minister for law and order, declared that it was the duty of 
every government, no matter which party was in power, to afford all possible facili- 
ties to the public, whenever there was a large gathering. The United Provinoes 
Government had spent money in making arrangements for the Kumbha Mela. “Can 
that be called political nepotism,” he asked. He refuted the suggestion that the Congress 
was merely a party and said that the annual sessions of the Congress were national 
gatherings. If Haripura had decided otherwise than what it did, there would have 
been a revolution in the country. The opposition might be honest. The “little 
freedom” that they enjoyed to-day was because of the Congress. 

Mr. M . F. Nurie % winding up the debate, regretted that the debate had been carried 
on party lines without much reference to the issue before the House. Any Govern- 
ment worthy of its name was bound to incur the expenditure the present Government 
had done. The out motion was rejected by 78 votes to 43. 
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Municipal Boroughs Amend. Bill 

30tl>. MARCH A Bill seeking to amend the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Aot 
was introduced in the Assembly to-aay by Mr. L . M. PatiU Minister for Local Self- 
Government. It was designed to do away with nominations in oases of all municipal 
boards. Under the Bill elective representation by means of reservation of seats will 
be given to Harijans, backward tribes and women, wherever necessary. Reservation 
of seats will be on population basis. Also, there will be a provision giving option to 
Moslems to decide for themselves whether they would have joint electorates or 
separate electorates. The Minister stated that the provision did not take away 
the right of Moslems to have separate electorates. For the first time in the cons- 
titutional history of India an electorate was being given the right to deolare by a 
referendum what kind of electorate it desired. The retention of separate electorates 
for Harijans would be against the spirit underlying the Poona pact. Joint electorates, 
he added, would bring higher and backward castes closer together and also curb 
oommunalism and foster a national spirit. 

31at. MARCH Sir A . M. Dehlavi (leader of the Opposition), opposed the option 
clause and considered it as the “thin end of the wedge’’ seeking to oiroumvent the 
Communal Award. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan supported the Bill and expressed surprise 
at the League members’ attitude towards the Bill, and added : “Moslem League so 
long as they remain communal can never rule any province even if they wait till 
Doomsday.” 

Earlier, the house passed the first reading of the Bill seeking to register the names 
of all practitioners of Unani and Ayurvedio systems of medicine and referred the Bill 
to a Seleot Committee. 

2nd. APRIL Six successive divisions, all ending in victory for the Government 
and a walk-oat by 20 members of the Moslem League Party were the features of the 
disoussion to-day on the first and second readings of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Municipalities Act. Ihe Bill provides for the abolition of nomination and introduction 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats to non-Moslem minorities and an option to 
the Moslems to declare in favour of joint electorates whenever they desire to do so. The 
Moslem League, particularly, sought the deletion of the option clause for the Moslems. 

Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi stated that as an expression of the resentment at the 
attitude of the Government in not aooeeding to the sinoere attempts of his party to 
seoure deletion of the olause, his party would walk-out of the House. The Premier, 
Mr. B, 0. Kher , regretted that it was not possible for the Government to meet the 
point of view of the Moslem League in this matter. 

Discussion on the second reading had not oonoluded when the House adjourned. 

Separate Province for Karnatax 

4th. APRIL • — The question of a separate province for Karnatak was discussed 
to-day. Mr. Viswanuth Jog (Congress) moved a resolution reoommendmg the creation 
of a new province, hy amalgamating all Canarese speaking areas m Bombay, Madras, 
and Coorg. Mr. 0. V. Mavlankar , the Speaker, ruled out of order two amendments, one 
seeking the creation of a province of '‘Maharashtra”, by amalgamating certain districts 
from the Central Provinces and the another accepting the principle of distribution of 
various provinces on a linguistic basis. 

5th APRIL The Assembly passed without a division Mr. Viswanath Joo’s 
(Congress) resolution. Mr. B. 0, Kher, Piemier, explaining the attitude of the 
Government towards the resolution said that the Congress had acoepted the principle 
of a formation of provinces on a linguistic basis. If no attention had been paid so 
far to this it was beoause there were more important subjects to be tackled. 

Several Bills passed 

6tb. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day the Bill to repeal the Bombay Speoial 
Emergency Powers Aot, 1933. 

Earlier, the Assembly also passed the Bill amending the Bombay District Municipal 
Boroughs Act without a division. 

Lunacy Act Amend. Bill 

13th. APRIL The Assembly passed the Bill to amend the Indian Lunaoy Aot. 
The Bill provides for the temporary release of lunatics with a view to seeing if a 
change of surroundings would better their condition. 
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Primary Education Amend. Bill 

23rd. APRIL The question who was more honest, the educated or the un- 
educated, arose to-day when the Bill to amend the Bombay Primary Education Act 
was discussed. The question arose out of an amendment by Mr. S. H. Jhabwala 
who suggested that there should be more persons experienced inleduoation on the 
school boards to be constituted in every district. Mr. J. G. More opposed the amend- 
ment, as this would bar minorities getting due representation. He said that experience 
had shown that educated people were more dishonest and what was required on the 
school boards was honesty and sincerity. Mr. B. K. Gaikwad was also opposed to the 
amendment. Experience of the working of the school boards, he said, showed that 
uneducated had clone more earnest work in the spread of education than the educated 
members. Mr. G. K. Phadke strongly refuted the suggestion that educated people 
were dishonest. Mr. R. B. Thorat opposed the amendment and said that men like 
Sivaji, though not much educated, were leaders of men. Mr. S. ff. Jhabwala , in 
replying, said that referring to Sivaji was as bad as the Premier quoting Mr. Gandhi. 
It was deplorable, he said, that a controversy should have been Btarted as to who 
was more honest, educated or the uneducated. 

Mr. B. G. Kher , the Premier, accepted the amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. If education, he said, meant the growth of dishonesty then the House would 
do well to drop the Bill, as the measure was meant to spread education. The Premier 
acknowledged that some of the uneducated members of the school boards had done 
immense service and would continue to do so, but that should not mean that men 
with educational experience should not be members of the school board. The amend- 
ment was carried without a division. 

25tli. APRIL The House discussed to-day the clause in the Primary Education 
Bill disqualifying certain persons from becoming members of school boards. Mr. S. L. 
Karandikar (Democratic Swaraj Party), moved an amendment seeking to debar 
members of the provincial legislature from the school boards. He wanted this rule 
to apply to alBparties, including the Congress, and asked the Congress members to be 
true to their pledge. 

The Speaker gave an opportunity to Mr.' Karandikar to withdraw his remarks but 
he refused to withdraw them. The Speaker then announced that with great regret he 
had to ask the member to withdraw from the House. Mr. Karandikar withdrew for 
the day. The House rejected the amendment. 

Bombay City Police Amend. Bill 

Consideration of the Bill to amend the City of Bombay Police Act, with a view 
to controlling' effectively the movements of goondas and hooligans, was postponed till 
the next day so that members of the Government and the Opposition could meet to- 
gether and come to an understanding in regard to the details of the measure. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, moving the first reading of the Bill, assured 
the House that the measure was intended to deal only with undesirable poisons. 

26th. APRIL On the motion of the Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi , con- 
sideration of the Bill to amend the City Police Act was postponed for another day. 

Nearly 60 amendments had been tabled to the Bill. Dr. B, R. Ambedkar's amend- 
ment wanted that the measure should be in operation only during emergeneies like 
communal riots. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment sought that the Act itself shall 
be in force only till the last day of the next session of the Assembly. Mr. 8. V, 
Parulekar wanted that the Bill shall remain in force only till December, 1938. 

The Minister stated that there were several amendments and he and the leaders of 
the various parties had yet to discuss a few more amendments before the final deci- 
sion oould be communicated to the House. 

27th. APRIL Mr. K. M. Munshi , Home Minister, announced to-day that as a 
result of discussions, the Government had accepted Dr. B . R. Ambedkar’s amend- 
ment seeking to restrict the scope of the Bill only to deal with communal disturbances. 

Mr. Munshi described how communal riots had beoome an annual feature in the 
city and how the people were at the mercy of hooligans. Unless the Government had 
enough power they could not deal adequately with hooligans. 

Dr. Ambedkar , moving his amendment, agreed that the hooligan element was the 
real danger to the peace of the city^ and therefore the Government should be support- 
ed in their attempt to suppress hooliganism. 
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Sir A. M. K . Dehlavi , Leader of the Moslem League Party, opposed the measure 
and characterized the safeguards as mere eyewash. He was surprised that Congress 
which had been fighting for civil liberty should come forward with such a measure. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta opposed the measure on the giound that it was too drastic 
and militated against the liberty of the citizens. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan, supporting, 
said that those who had opposed the measure had not made any constructive sugges- 
tion to meet the situation. Mr. A. H. Mirza (League) opposed the Bill. 

The House accepted Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment and passed the first reading of 
the Bill by 72 to 20 votes. On the 30th. April the Assembly passed by 69 votes to 
15 the third reading of the Bill. 

Bombay Races Licensing Amend. Bill 

2nd. MAY The Assembly passed all the three readings of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Raoes Licensing Act of 1912. The measure sought to clear all doubts 
regarding the Government’s right to impose conditions in granting a licence. 

Introducing the Bill, Mr. K. M. Munshi , Home Minister, said that the Royal 
Western India Turf Club was a joint-stock company with 350 members, controlling 
the affairs of the Club. It received large sums of money to encourage India-brea 
horses but the past experience showed that the Club had not carried out this task 
satisfactorily. The majority of iookeys were imported from Australia or England. 
Only four per cent of the Ks. 17 lakhs stake money was allotted to Indian horses. 
The Government, therefore, had opened negotiations with the Turf Club with a view 
to seeking that proper encouragement was given to Indian horses. These negotiations 
were almost complete but the Government had brought forward the measure to clear 
all doubts regarding the Government's rights to impose conditions in granting a 
license. Messrs. S.H. Jhabwalla and Alt Bahadur Khan supported the measure. 

Mr, Munshi. replying to the debate, said that the Government had been guided 
by two principles in bringing forward the measure, namely, to rectify tbe mistake 
of the Turf Club in not encouraging India-bred horses and seeing that the major 
portion of the Club’s money was spent in India. 

Primary Education Amend. Bill 

The House earlier passed the Bill to amend the Primary Education Act by 58 votes 
to 12. Mr. I.H. Siddiqui had moved an amendment to the effect that the quoran should 
be taught to Moslem boys and girls if the Moslems of the locality so desired. 

Sir A. K. Dehlavi , supporting the amendment, said that if Government wanted to 
enforce compulsory education they ought to take up the question of religious educa- 
tion seriously. 

Mr. B. O. Kher , the Premier, said that if the parents of the pupils belonging to 
the various communities wanted separate religious education, the Government would 
have to provide religious education of seven or eight different types. He referred to 
Turkey where the quoran was not taught in village sohools. The State provided only 
secular education and even in an Islamic country like Turkey there was no provision 
for religious education by the State. The amendment was lost without division. 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

3rd. MAY The first and seoond readings of a Bill to amend the Bombay Muni- 
nioipal Aot was passed in the Assembly to-day. 

The measure sought to introduce adult franchise in 1942, abolition of nomination 
to the statutory committees of the Corporation, reduction of salaries to certain 
officials of the Corporation and the redistribution of the city wards. 

There was general support for the measure from all sections of the House though 
two members opposed it as they cocsidered the introduction of adult franchise premature. 

Two amendments seekiug to reserve two seats in the Corporation for the Bombay 
Municipal Workers’ Union and the All-India Trade Union Congress were defeated. 

4th. MAY An amendment to the effect that adult franchise should be introduced 
only when the Municipal Corporation decided in favour of it by a two-thirds majority 
was thrown out. Another amendment by Mr. Parulekar , that adult franchise be 
introduced in 1939 instead of 1942, was also lost. 

Mr. Ismail Chundriger (Moslem League) said that Moslem Leaguers were not 
opposed to the principle of adult franchise. They were only afraid they would not 
get proper representation. Further, a large number of Moslem women would not 
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reoord their votes. If, however, the Government gave adequate safeguards by which 
Moslem interests would not suffer, the League party would support the measure. 

Mr. 8. K. Patil opposed the amendment. He said that in the interests of the 
masses the State must introduce adult franchise. 

The Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil , Minister for Looal Self-Government, declared that if 
adult franchise was introduced, the real representatives of the people would he in 
charge of the civic administration. The Government had taken the greatest care to 
see that the interests of the minorities were not adversely affected. 

5th. MAY The Bill to amend! the Bombay Municipal Act passed through all the 
stages in the Assembly to-day. An amendment fixing the maximum salary of municipal 
offioials to Rs. 500 was lost. Mr. S. H. Jhabwala y who moved the amendment, said 
that the Ministry should apply the same principle by which they are guided with 
regard to salaries. Mr. L.M. Patil , Minister for Local Self-Government, said that while 
he appreciated the sentiments expressed by Mr. Jhabwala he could not expeot the 
permanent servants to be guided by the same principle and spirit of service which 
guided the Ministers. He hoped, v however, that such a time would gradually come. 

Cheap Electricity for Villages 

6th. MAY 1 The decision of the Bombay Government to eleotrify the rural areas 
was reiterated by Mr. M. Y. Nurie, Minister for Publio Works, speaking on a Govern- 
ment resolution in the Assembly to-day. 

The resolution referred to the utilizing of the Badghat Dam for generating electri- 
city which will be supplied to the villages in Lonada, Government House In Poona 
ana the Yervada Central Jail. Mr. Nurie added that the Government were consi- 
dering the question of utilizing the irrigation “tail’* water for the production of 
eleotno energy. The Government were anxious to make the cultivators eleotrioity- 
minded by supplying them with power at cheap rates. The resolution was passed. 

Full Time Law Colleges 

Another resolution to convert the part-time Law College in Bombay into a whole- 
time one was also carried by the Assembly. 

Speaking on the resolution Mr. B. Q. Kher , the Premier, said that in the interests 
of the legal profession and society, students should take to the study of law more 
seriously than they had done hitherto. An expert committee which the Government 
appointed some time ago, examined the question of legal education. The Committee 
had reported that the profession was overcrowded and also in certain cases the 
standard of legal praotice had gone down. The Government hoped to remedy the 
evils to some extent by converting the part-time institution into a whole-time one. 

The House also approved of an expenditure of Rs. 72,000 for carrying on researoh 
and experiments in the artificial silk industry. 

A Resume of the Session 

The Assembly sat continuously from January 11 with a fortnight’s break during 
the Haripura Congress, -and passed several important legislative measure. 

In connexion with the Government’s new programme, some of the most important 
Bills passed by the session just prorogued were a Bill to amend the Primary Education 
Act, a Bill regarding the Bombay Municipality, one about Indianization of race- 
courses in Bombay, and another designed specially to deal with communal riots. It 
passed the Government resolution about the elect? ifioation of the rural area, a full 
time law college, and experiments in artificial silk. 



Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

January Session— Bombay— 13th January to 5th. Februray 1938. 

The January Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on 
the 1 3th. January 1930. The Council passed without division the Premier, Mr. B. G. 
Kher's motion against the introduction of Federation and adjourned till January 17. 

Unemployment Enquiry Committee 

17th. JANUARY The resolution of Mr. J. P. 8. Joshi recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a committee to inquire into the problem of unem- 
ployment among the middle and lower olasses, was passed in the Council this afternoon. 

Leave was also granted to Mr. Joshi to introduce a Bill to regulate the rents of 
premises in the Presidency. 

Conferment of Titles 

24th. JANUARY The Council to-day passed without division the re- 
solution moved by Mr. B. G. Kher , Premier, that the conferring of titles, honours of 
titular distinctions on any person in the provinoe by the King or the Governor- 
General be discontinued. 

Local Board’s Bill 

25th. JANUARY St> Ibrahim Curribhoy , Leader of the Moslem League group 
in the Council, whose amendment for the deletion of the optional olause in the 
Local Boards Bill was thrown out without a division yesterday, walked out of the 
House followed by two other members of the League Party, immediately the House 
re-assembled after tea to-day. The clause sought to give the Moslem constituencies t he 
option between joint and separate electorates. 

Sir Ibrahim Currimbhoy , in a short statement to the Council, declared that the 
passing of this amendment was againBt the polioy of the League, and the only 
way in which his party could mark its protest was by walking out. 

The amendment of Mr. M. R . Mahajan for joint electorates without the optional 
olause, was also lost without a division. The Council later passed the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Small Landholders’ Relief Bill 

4th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day, an attempt made by a member to 
postpone consideration of tho Bill to give relief to small landholders was rejeoted by 
13 votes to 8. 1 demonstration of 300 Sanatanists was held in front of the Counoil 
Chamber tc-day. 

The Sanatanists, shouting slogans, desired to see the Premier, in connection with 
the Temple-Entry Bill, but as Mr. B. G. Kher was not present, the procession moved 
off to the Secretariat. The demonstrators, however, dispersed without seeing Mr. Kher. 

5th. FEBRUARY The Council was prorogued to-day after passing tho Bill to 
remove oertain disabilities of harijans in the matter of worship in temples. 


Budget Session— Bombay — 5th. March to 6th. May 1338 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

u The question of alienated lands is at present under the consideratiou of the 
Government. Those in possession of Buch lands will have to give better justification 
for the continued possession of them than the mere fact that their forefathers owned 
the lands, or rendered certain services to the Government,” said, Mr. A. B. Lathe , 
Finance Minister, in presenting the Budget to the Council to-day. 

It was essential, he added, that inamdars should think in terms of what service 
they were rendering to the present structure of society, and he hoped that they 
consider how best to serve the publio. If not, the Government would have to 
bring In legislation to impose some burden on those who possessed alienated lands. 
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Discussion of Budget 

7lfa. MARCH The necessity of a united front against the imposition of the 
Federal Scheme was stressed by Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim (Moslem League), in the 
course of the discussion on the Budget. 

The suggestion was also made that the Provincial Government should go to the 
Federal Court to get the question of the sales tax settled, with a view to raising 
loans to meet the expenses to be incurred to finance the various schemes. 

10th. MARCH The Council to-day after one hour’s sitting, passed all the 
stages of the Bombay Finance Bill. The Bill provides for an enhancement of electric 
duty and stamp duty. 

Separate Province for Karnatak 

18th. APRIL The Council to-day passed without a division a resolution advoca- 
ting the separation of Karnatak on the same lines as that passed by the Assembly. 

Accepting the resolution on behalf of the Government, Mr. A. B. Lathe y Finance 
Minister, said that the best argument in support of the resolution was that if they 
wanted true responsible government to come into existence, the language used by 
the people outside should be the same as that used by members inside the legislature. 
Referring to a harbour and railway for Karnatak, the' Minister pointed out that these 
were subjects whioh would not come into the hands of Karnatak even after separa- 
tion as they were matters for the Government of India to decide. He added that 
there would be better chances of securing these if Karnatak remained a part of 
Bombay rather than as a small separate province. He hoped the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the resolution would induce the Government of India to 
institute the necessary enquiries. 

Stock Exchange 

On the Premier’s (Mr. B. 0. Kher's) assurance that the Government wore con- 
templating legislation on the Morrison Committee’s recommendations regarding the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, Professor 8. R. Davar withdrew his resolution urging that 
the Committee’s recommendations be put into effect. Mr. Kher added that such of 
the recommendations as did not involve legislation had been already put into effect 
by the Government, 

Indian Lunacy Act Amend. Bill 

25th, APRIL:— The Council to-day passed all the three readings of the Bill to 
amend the Indian Lunacy Act as passed by the Assembly. 

Non- official Bills 

26th. APRIL Two non-official Bills were considered by the Council to-day. 
A Bill moved by Mr. 8. C. Joshi to regulate rents of premises in the presidency 
was lost without division. The object of the measure was to secure relief to the 
working and middle classes. Professor 8. R. Davar , and Mr. B. N. Karanjia 
opposed the Bill. 

Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Self-Government, stated that the Government 
had already appointed a committee to inquire into the question of rents and they 
would not take any action in the matter until the committee had reported. The 
motion for the first reading was lost without division. 

Another Bill by Mr. Joshi to provide for the grant of annual leave with pay to 
certain classes of women workers in industries was withdrawn. 

Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, explaining the Government's position said 
that they were doing everything possible to carry out their declared polioy of giving 
as maay facilities to labour as possible. They, however, do not want to kill an 
industry by overburdening it. Further, the Government intended to bring legislation 
regarding pay for employees in case of leave dne to sickness. Leave with pay 
during sickness was more urgent than holidays with pay. In view of the Govern- 
ment’s assurauoe Mr. Joshi withdrew the Bill. 

Official Resolutions 

6th. MAY The Council passed to-day all the three Government resolutions 
passed by the Assembly — about the electrification of the rural area, a full time law 
college, and experiments in artifioial silk. The House was then prorogued « 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 7th. February to 8th. April 1338 

With a large contingent of police guarding all the approaches of the Assembly 
House, the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced its budget session at Caloutta on 
the 7th. February 1938 with a very large attendance of members. In contrast, the 

g alleries were sparsely ocoupied. The House adjourned till the next day after half an 
our’s sitting. The Finance Minister presented the supplementary budget estimates for 
current year amounting to Rs. 3,42,000 of which Rs. 98,000 were votaole. 

Munioipalisation of Electric Supply 

8th. FEBRUARY :—By 182 votes to 80 tbo House defeated today the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Jalaluddin Bashemy to discuss the situation arising out of the refusal 
of the Government to accord sanction to the Corporation of Calcutta to exercise its 
option in purchasing such parts of the Eleotric Supply undertakings as lay within the 
Municipal limits of Calcutta. The supporters of the motion consisted of the Congress 
blook and members of the Krishak Praja Party. The Maharaja of Mymemingh and 
three members of the coalition group did not take part in the voting. The debate 
lasted for nearly two hours. After the closure was adopted the House voted down 
the motion. 

The debate warmed up towards the end when following the speech of the Hon. 
Minister-in-charge of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee asked 
a pointed question as to what steps the Government wore taking in regard to the 
question of renewal of license to the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation for the 
next ten years. There was no reply to this query but the Hon. Finance Minister 
interrupting declared that the policy of the Government was to nationalise industry 
and that from this year. A significant feature of the debate was that no European 
member took part though in a body they voted against the motion. 

Harendra Munshi’s Death 

9th. FEBRUARY The death of Harendranath Munshi, the hunger-striking 
prisoner in the Dacca Central Jail was discussed by way of an adjournment motion 
to-day. The motion was defeated after full two hours’ discussion by-119 to 74 votes. 

Mr. T. C. Ooswami who moved the adjournment motion, said that he did not 
bring it forward from any desire to embarass the Ministry but he would be 
satisfied if by the self-immolation of the youngmen the Ministry was moved 
to pity and took immediate steps to improve the conditions in jail. Sir 
George Campbell, the leader of the European group, said that they all felt deep 
sympathy for the unfortunate youngman but appealed to Mr. Goswami not to divide 
the House on this matter. Their presence in the lobby with the Government, whom 
they supported frojl the general principle of law and order, might he construed as 
showing lack of sympathy. Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee in a vigorous speech 
condemned the aotion of the local authorities. Sir Nazimuddin repeated the argu- 
ments which were advanoed by him in connection with a similar motion in the 
Upper House. 
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Enquiry into Rents 

The Assembly next adopted a non-official resolution, moved by Maulvi Abdul Bari 
of the Coalition Party, urging the immediate appointment of a committee of not more 
than nine members, both officials and non-officials, of whom five at least should be 
members of the Assembly to enquire into the existing rents with a view to devising 
ways and means for a proper reduction of rents. The Committee would be asked to 
submit its report in the oourse of six months. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, Premier, accepting the resolution, made it olear 
that if it was found that legitimate dues to landlords were being withheld by tenants, 
the Government would at once stop the operations under Section 112 of the Tenancy 
Act and also suspend the enquiry in areas where it was found that tenants were 
dodging payment of legitimate dues. The House adjourned till the 14th. 

Members’ Privileges Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly unanimously adopted a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to report on the present position of the privileges of the members 
of the Legislature and finally to draft a bill embodying the privileges recommended 
by the Committee. The motion which was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddique had 
the unstinted support from every section of the House and was welcomed by 
Government. Hon. The Speaker in this connection gave an important ruling regarding 
the privileges of the Members of the House and held that whenever a member of 
the House was detained or arrested which might enforce his absence from the 
scene of the House, the fact should be immediately communicated to the Speaker. 

Demand for Supplementary Grants 

15th. FEBRUARY The recent tours undertaken by the ministry were sharply 
criticised in connection with the demands for supplementary grants made by the Hon. 
the Finance Minister. The grants included a sum of Rs. 25,000 for travelling 
allowance. The oppositionists characterised such tours as u nolitioal tours” while the 
Chief Minister as well as the Finance Minister justified them on the grounds that 
they enabled the ministry to come directly in touch with the people. 

Incidentally the assault made on Mr. Abdul Wahed Bokai Napari, a member of 
the House, at Ishargunje at a public meeting in which the Chief Minister was present 

was referred. In giving his version of the incident the Chief Minister said that he 

welcomed the opportunity to contradict the malicious lies that were being circulated 

throughout the country by the ‘’reptile press” on the basis of which motions for 

adjournment were tabled by several members of the House. The Chief Minister 
denied that Mr. Bokai Nagari was beaten at his instance. Following interruptions, 
Mr. Bokai Nagri in course of his personal explanation said in Bengali that he would 
blame the Chief Minister for the incident. 

16th. FEBRUARY 1 The Government’s jute restriction propaganda came In for 

a good deal of criticism during the discussion on demands for supplementary grants. 

To the Hon’blo Nawab Habibullah Bahadur's demand for Rs 15,000 under tho 
head ‘Agrioulture’. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise a dis- 
cussion on the failure of Government’s jute propaganda. A debate followed, which 
came to end by application of guillotine. This was pressed to a division and the out 
motion was defeated by 58 to 104 votes. The House then agreed to the demand of 
the Nawab Bahadur. The House also voted the supplementary demand made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq under the head Registration amounting to Rs. 32,000. 

Rhino Preservation Bill 

The Bengal Rhinoceros Preservation (amendment) Bill was then passed. Referring 
to the Bill, Mr. J. C. Qupta 6aid they were doubtful if any rhinoceros existed in 
Bengal at all. He did not know bow many animals would benefit by the passing of 
the bill and wittily remarked that if by rhinoceros the Hon’ble Minister wanted to 
inolude all animals, including human beings, who were thick-skinned and not suscep- 
tible to insults, it would benefit many. 

The Touts Bill 

The Bengal Touts Bill moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Musaraf Hussain was circu- 
lated for eliciting opinion. The object of the Bill was to rognlate the employment of 
oleris of legal practitioners and also to suppress touts in courts and certain offices of 
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Bengal where they frequent without interfering with the legitimate work of persons 
engaged in bonafide and necessary business. The House at this stage adjournea. 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

17th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the year 1938-39 was presented to the House 
to-day by the Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar , the Finance Minister who said, among 
other things 

“I will begin my statement with the good news that the actuals for 1936-37 are 
better than seemed possible two years ago or even a year ago. The House will 
remember that under the terms of the Niemeyer Settlement, while we would have 
been obliged to take a loan to cover any working deficit for 1936-37, should it have 
ended in one, any surplus would only have been written off as an incident of the 
cancellation of our debt to the Centre as it stood on 31st March, 1937. 

“Our intorest therefore was confined to the avoidance of a deficit, which would 
have meant starting on our regime of provincial autonomy with a debt on our hands 
To sentiment and self-interest alike, this would have been distasteful ; and we may 
well congratulate ourselves on the fact that we have avoided it.” 

Hon’ble members will also be glad to learn that the improvement evident in 
1936-37 gained such strength during the first half of the current year that, despite a 
set-back during tho past few months, the revised estimates for 1937-38 are well 
above the estimates which I presented six months ago. 1 shall come to details later 
but at this stage I should like to mention the two heads which have mostly contri- 
buied to the improvement. These are the jute export duty and income-tax. The 
former is likely to exceed our original estimate by 33 lakhs, and the latter, for 
which we estimated nothing at all, by 27 and a half lakhs. But I am giving no 
secrets away when I say that these figures would have been many lakhs highor but 
for the distributing drop in trade figures that set in about two months ago. The 
case of income-tax is the most noticeable. As the House is aware, during the first 
five years of the constitution the amount of income-tax receipts assignable to tho 
Provinces depends not merely on the yield of income-tax but also, and indeed mainly, 
on the yield of Railway earning6 ; we can get nothing unless the Railways prosper. 
Well, they did prosper in the first half of the year and if the improvement had been 
maintained, we should have got about 40 lakhs from income-tax. But Railway 
earnings have fallen off so badly during the last two months that, instead of 40 lakhs, 
we shall only get 57 and a half lakhs. Our receipts from jute export dutv would 
also have been higher if the improvement in jute exports evident in the first half 
of the year had been maintained. The deterioration in both cases is due to condi- 
tions outside Bengal and, indeed, outside India. It is important for us to realise that 
our acquisition of an interest in jute exports, in the yield of income-tax and in the 
yield of Railway receipts has forged a further link between our financial fortunes and 
trade conditions in the world at large. The same piocess will be carried a step 
further when we come to acquire an interest in those other federal taxes mentioned 
in sections 137 and 140 of the Act which are assignable in whole or in part, to the 
Provinces, and when we come to impose taxes of our own, such as sales taxes, 
whose yield in one degree or another wifi depend upon economic conditions at large. 
Provincial estimates have now to be framed against a wider background than 
hitherto. 

According to the original estimate this year was to start with an opening balance 
of 98 lakhs and end with a closing balance of one crore and 38 lakhs. The revised 
estimate places the opening balance at one crore 6 lakhs and the closing balance at 
1 crore 91 lakhs. This improvement by 53 lakhs is the net result of the following : 
an increase of 8 lakhs in the opening balance ; an in crease of 88 lakhs in our revenue 
receipts; a decrease of 14 lakhs in our expenditure on revenue account; and a 
decrease of nearly 57 lakhs in the balance outside the revenue account; that is 
to say, in the working of Capital and Debt Deposit section of the Budget. I will 
now give a brief explanation of each of these changes. 

The opening balance, as I observed in my last Budget speech, represents the 
amount which was to be given to us by the Government of India in order to enable 
us to meet certain liabilities. Their description will be found at the foot of page 2 
of the Civil Budget Estimate. This amount was expected to be 98 lakhs, but when 
the accounts for 1936-37 were closed, it was found to be 106 lakhs. The improvement 
of 8 lakhs occurred mostly in the figures of subvention from the Central Road 
Development Account and the figures of the Deposit Account of the grant for 
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development and improvement of rural areas. In other words, we spent less out of 
these accounts in 1936-37 than was expected. 

The increase of 88 lakhs in revemie in receipts is mostly due to an increase of 
33 and a half lakhs under Jute duty, 27 and a half lakhs under Income-Tax, 
12 lakhs under Land Revenue, 17 lakhs under Excise, 3 lakhs under Electricity Duty 
and 3 lakhs under Civil Works, offset in part by a fall of 11 lakhs under “Stamps*\ 
The increase under Jute duty is due to general improvement in the trade. As I 
have already explained, when tne Budget was framed it was not expected that any 
share out of income-tax receipts would be available for distribution to the provinces ; 
but it has been ascertained on recent advice from the Government of India that we 
may expect 27 and a half lakhs under this head in the current year. The increase 
under Civil Works is due to certain abnormal receipts while the increase under the 
remaining heads is due to improved economic conditions. The decline under “Stamps” 
is explained by a drop of 19 lakhs under “Court fees” compensated by an improve- 
ment of 8 lakhs under “None- Judicial”. The causes of the decline under “Court- fees” 
are under investigation, but it seems probable that the drop is mostly due to the 
working of the Debt Conciliation Boards and consequent reduction in civil litigation. 

The reduction of 14 lakhs in expenditure revenue account is the net effect of 
excesses and savings spread over a large number of heads, the details of which are 
furnished in the Red Book. I shall confine myself to the more important variations. 
Savings of nearly 4 lakhs occur under “Land Revenue” mainly as a result of aban- 
donment of Revisional Settlement operations as desired by the Assembly, There is 
a decrease of over 2 lakhs under “Irrigation” owing to non-establishment of the 
Waterways Board. The Police Budget shows a savings of over 3 lakhs owing to 
retrenchment, and more than 2 lakhs have been saved under “Jails” owing to the 
closure of Deoli Jail and a general decrease in Jail population. The release of 
detenus accounts for a reduction of nearly 2 lakhs under “miscellaneous”. A decrease 
of about 6 lakhs under “Civil Works” is attributable to smaller expenditure on 
Roads Development Works and other original works owing to late voting of the 
Budget and other causes. On the other hand there is an increase of nearly 5 lakhs 
under “General Administration” as a result of legislation relating to the emoluments 
of Ministers and of members of the Legislature which was passed after the presen- 
tation of the Budget. 


General Discussion of Budget 

21*1. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up the consideration of the budget 
proposals of the Finance Member for the year 1938-39. Mr. J. C. Das Gupta , who 
initiated the debate, said that the provisions of the budget were an excellent example 
of the divergence between profession and practice and he had precious little to say 
in defence of these provisions except the assurance that the Congress block would tie 
but too ready to help the Government with snggestions to resurrect the masses.) 

The whole tenor of the debate was but one echo and re-echo of the same spirit of 
dissatisfaction and disfavour, either for want of a clear formulation of policy by the 
Government for the amelioration of the lot of the masses, or insufficient contribution 
towards the vital needs of the province. 

22nd. FEBRUARY -1 To-day’s discussions were much the same in spirit as in 
the previous day’s. Mr. Mcmomohan Das , (Scheduled Caste), lodged a strong 
protest against the way in which the claims of his community had been igoored 
by the Government and pointed out that Gandhiji and the Congress had after all 
done more for their uplift. 

23rd. FEBRUARY Tre nchant criticisms of the budget proposals of the Govern- 
ment oame from members of the Coalition Party. Speeches indicating some amount of 
restiveness were made by some Coalition Party members for not formulating a com- 
prehensive scheme to deal with primary education. 

In reply to a criticism that they had no constructive programme, Mr. 8. N. Biswas 
(Congress) offered a soheme by which Government were to acquire all landed interests 
of the province above those of the cultivating tenants and out of the additional nett 
revenue Re. I crore were to be set apart for primary education and Rs. 50 lakhs 
for oharitable dispensaries. His proposal was supported by Khan Bahadur Syed 
Abdul Ha fees. 
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24 th. FEBRUARY “A patronage budget, reflecting the character of the Coali- 
tion that had to depend on doles, patronages and promises”— that was how the 
Congress members of the Assembly characterised the budget, the general 
discussion on which concluded to-day. They said that it laokea a comprehensive 
scheme to tackle any-one of the vital problems of the Province. 

This complaint was also voiced by several members of the Coalition group (support- 
ers of the present Ministry), at whose hands the absence of provisions for the imme- 
diate introduction of free and compulsory primary education came in for particular 
criticisms. The Scheduled Caste members were also aggrieved that their loyal co- 
operation was not being rewarded but the Europeans congratulated the Finance 
Minister on his “satisfactory, well-balanced and straightforward budget.” 

The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar told the House that 
he had not attempted to achieve anything speotaoular. All he had attempted was to 
lay the foundation for many schemes, on whioh a super-structure might be built in 
the future for the benefit of the man behind the plough. He said that free and 
compulsory primary education had been started in one distriot The Government 
proposed to introduce it in three or four districts in the ourrent year. 

President's and Speaker’s Salary Bill 

l»t. MARCH The Government sustained a surprise defeat in the Assembly 
to-day in respect of the Bengal Legislative Chambers (President’s and Speaker’s 
Salaries) Bill of 1937. The Bill, originally passed by the Assembly in the last session, 
provided a salary of Es. 1500 a month for the President of the Council, Es. 2,000 
a month for the Speaker, Es. 2,000 a year for the Deputy President and Es. 3,000 a 
year for the Deputy Speaker. The upper House amended the Bill, making the 
salaries of the President and the Deputy President equal to that of the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker respectively. 

The Finance Minister moved to-day that the Bill, as amended by the Upper 
House, be taken into consideration and when the motion was put to vote, the -‘yes” 
from the members on the Government side was drowned in the din of “No” from 
the Opposition. The Speaker declared the motion lost. 

■\Vnen the Speaker announced that the Government motion for the consideration 
of the Bengal Legislative Chambers Bill was lost, the Home Minister, apparently 
taken by surprise, rose in his seat and tried to address the Speaker but bis voice 
was drowned in tbe applause fiom the Opposition benches. 

The Speaker then declared that the sum total of refusal of the House to take the 
amendments made in the Bill by the Upper House into consideration was that the 
House did not agree in substanoe with any of the amendments proposed by the other 
Chamber. He would, therefore, send a message to the Upper House to the effect, 
that the Assembly disagreed with the amendments proposed in the Bill by the Counoil. 
If, however, the Government wanted to take up the matter further, added the 
Speaker, they might take any course that was provided in law. 

Famine Insurance Amend. Bill 

Earlier, the Assembly agreed to an amendment made by the Counoil in the 
Bengal Famine Insurance Fund Bill of 1937, passed by the Assembly in its last 
session, to the effect that instead of the Government making an initial contribution 
of five lakhs as provided by the Assembly, the Government should make an annual con- 
tribution of ten lakhs to the Bengal Insurance Fund which the Provincial Government 
were going to establish for expenditure upon relief of and insuranoe against the 
famine ana distress caused by serious drought, flood or other natural calamities. 

Public Demands Recovery Amend. Bill 

2nd. MARCH There was trial of strength between the Government and the 
Opposition in the Assembly to-day over the question of referring the Bengal Public 
Demands Recovery Amendment Bill, 1937, to a select committee. The Government’s 
motion to ciroulate the Bill was carried by 115 to 87 votes, the Opposition demand 
for referenoe of the Bill to a select committee being defeatod. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill 

On the motion of Dr. Nalinaksha Sanya l , the Assembly agreed to the Bengal 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill, passed by the Upper House, whioh makes 
the praotioe of phootca a legal offence. 
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Sweepstakes Bill 

Tho House declined by 117 to 6 votes to refer to the Select Committee the 
Bengal Sweepstakes Bill, introduced by a Congress Mcmbor, seeking to legalise the 
running of sweepstakes in aid of public institutions. 

Money-Lenders’ Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Monev-londors’ (Amendment) Bill, which brings within the purview 
of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Act of 1933 tho advancing of loans of grains at 
excessive rates of interest, was referred to a select committee. 

Bengal Expiring Laws Bill 

3rd. MARCH Tho Assembly passed to-day the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill, in- 
troduced by the Government. The Bill provided for a continuance of the Bengal 
Electricity Duty Act, the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Act, the Court Pees 
Bongal Amendment Act, and the Bengal Amusement Tax Amendment Act, which 
were enacted in 1935 to fotch a total revenue of Rs. 500,000. 

The opposition criticisod the attitude of tho Government in renowing the moasuros 
as unfair in view of the prosperous financial position of tho country. On behalf of 
the Government, the Finance Minister pointod out that for extending tho nation- 
building activities and also to meet the liabilities to be caused by the susponsion of the 
Recovery Act and the new Bengal Tenancy Bill these moasures ought to remain 
there and ho quoted the views of the Finauco Minister of tho Government of 
Bombay in this respect. He however assured that if the Government noticed 
that tho Bill affected the people heavily or that it rotarded tho industrial and agricul- 
tural development of the province the Government would either modify the Bill or 
repeal the same. Mr. H. R. Norton , who had a mandate from his constituency in 
respect of the Bill, said that Electricity Tax was one of tho most unfair taxes that 
have ever been enacted in Bengal. Electricity was as much a necessity for them as 
it was to tho industrialists. He asked that 20 units should bo allowed tree of tax but 
this had boen turnod down. The amendments wore however defeated and the Bill 
was carriod by the House, 

TunLic Demands Recovery Amend. Bill 

4th. MARCH Land mortgago banks are to have special summary powers for 
speedy recovery of their outstanding dues fiom defaulting members when necessary, 
according to the Bill, called the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Amendment Bill, 
which was passed by the Assembly to-day. Opposition attacked the Government for invok- 
ing powers for land mortgago banks which they would like to deny to other creditors. 
Bitter speeches were made, particularly from Krishak Praja benches, against the 
Ministry and the Speaker intervened and asked a member to confine his remarks to 
the points at Issue instead of starting party recrimination which as he had observed 
for the last few days was quickly taken up by others. A motion for circulation for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion sponsorod by the opposition was pressed to division 
and was defeated by 98 to 96 votes. The House then adjourned till the 9th. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. Tho failure of tho 
Government to effect economy in the general administration was severely criticised 
by the Opposition and two members of the Coalition Party (supporters of the present 
Government) when the House discussed the budget demands for tho grant under 
General Administration. 

The hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin , Home Member, moved that a sum of one crore, 
fourteen lakhs and eight thousand rupees be granted for the expenditure under the 
head General Administration. Mr. Pramathanath Batierjee (Congress) moved a out 
motion, criticising the Government’s failure to effect economy in the general adminis- 
tration. The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hua , Premier, speakiDg on the cut motion, said 
that if the motion was carried, it would amount to a censure on the Ministry. 
He said, “What will happen if this Ministry resigns ? The only alternative is a Con- 
gress Ministry. I can tell you that 1 am not afraid of it.” (Cries of “Hear, hear” 
from Coalition benches and ironical cheers from Congress.) Continuing, the Premier 
quoted a portion from the speech of the Finance Minister of Bombay and remarked 
that he eohoed what he had said, namely, “We have not got a magic wand so that 
we may be able to change age-long conditions in a single day.” After a heated debate 
for two hours, the out motion was rejected by 125 votes to 62. 
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Earlier, another cut motion, moved by Dr, Sureah Chandra Banerjee , criticising 
the labour polioy of the Government, was rejected without a division. 

10tl». MARCH :-~There was a dramatic turn in the proceedings when the Con- 
ress and Krishak Praja party members constituting the Opposition staged a walk out, 
following a disagreement with the Speaker in the matter of precedence to initiate dis- 
cussion on cut motions on the budget demands for grants. By arrangement four cut 
motions on general administration were allotted to the Congress party. After two had 
been moved by them, the third was moved by the Praja Party who were also in the 
Opposition. After the disposal of the third motion, the Speaker called upon a 
member of the Coalition party to move the motion standing in his name. Objection 
was taken by Dr. Nalinakahya Sanyal (Congress) to this cut motion being taken up 
for discussion in preference to their own. Dr. Sanyal maintained that it was the 
inalienable right of the Opposition to initiate discussion on cut motions according to 
Parliamentary practice. 

11th. MARCH :—The whole demand for grant under ‘Land Revenue* amounting 
to Rs. 30,85,000 moved by the Hon’ble Sir B. P, Singh Boy , Minister in charge, was 
passed to-day. The House divided on the question of constitution and terms of the 
proposed land revenue commission, cut motion being moved by a member of the 
coalition group, but the Government defeated the motion by 120 to 79 votes. 

The Chief Minister made a statement in a very congenial fashion but it did not 
satisfy the champion of the tenants, Mr. Tamijuddin Khan , who immediately after 
rose to his feet and in course of au analytical speech scanned the speeches of both 
the Prime Minister and the Revenue Minister to prove that they contained nothing. 
He went so far as to entertain doubts about the honesty of the Government in de- 
ciding upon the appointment of a Commission. 

The Congress and opposition Praja party members oame back to the House. Mr. 
Sarat C. Bose, leader of the Opposition, was absent and in his absence Mr. T. C. 
Qomami , Deputy leader, made a statement on behalf of the party. 

14th. MARCH There was subdued excitement when the Assembly met iu 
view of the reported defection of a section of Coalitionists, led by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan. The anxiety felt by supporters of the Government was given expression to by 
Mr. Abdul Bari and Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddigue , who enquired of the Hon. 
Speaker what would be the position of the ministry if a cut motion was carried. 

The Speaker replied that it was a very important matter. He would give his 
decision at a later day. According to Parliamentary practice, any defeat for the 
Government on a matter of importance tantamounted to a vote of no-oonfidence on 
them. It was for the Government to decide which matter they considered important and 
defeat in respect of whioh they would consider as having demonstrated their losing 
the support of the majority of the House. 

The Oppositionists had a trial of strength with the Government on the motion of 
Mr. Basanka Sannyal but the Government won by a rather comfortable majority of 
129 to 83 votes. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and his group went to the Opposition 
lobby. The lobby was full of talks about much activities behind the scenes and 
protracted party meeting. 

15th. MARCH :— The entire demand for police grant amounting to Rs. 2^07 89,00 
was agreed to and the House also votea the grant for administration of justice 
amounting to Rs. 77.14,000. 

In contrast to previous day’s alarums and excursions the proceedings to-day were 
rather devoid of interest. The Opposition whioh had received accession of strength by 
the defection of Mr, Tamizuddin Kharis group seemed to-day to be marking time 
and did not at all challenge division, go the Police and Justice grants were passd 
without division. 

Earlier in the day Sir Nazimuddin delivered a vigorous speeoh defending the 
expenditure on Bpeoial and intelligence branches of the polioe while the speech of 
Nawab Mussaraff Bosaain towards the fag end in connection with the demand for 
grant for administration of justice provided the anti-climax. The Nawab Bahadur has 
a peculiar way of delivering his speech. His imperturbability in the midst of 
interruptions, retorts and essays at witticism produced great mirth in all sections of 
of the House. During the period he was on bis legs the whole house rooked with 
laughter. He pat the House in such good humour that when the demand was put to 
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vote the opposition in consideration of the enjoyment he had provided did not ory 
“Noes” but; allowed the demand to be passed without any opposition. 

17th. MARCH A great deal of heat and warmth was introduced when during 
the disoussion on Eduoational grants on a out motion by Mr. Abdul Bari, a member 
of the Coalition group, Mr. A. B. Ispahani , another member of the Coalition, made 
a bitter and personal attack on the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Mr. 
Ispahani’s speech provoked hot protests from the Congress benches and following 
pulling up by the Chair, Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal left the Chamber. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, in a reasoned speech, said that in the University they 
did not arrive at a policy on communal vote. They dealt with eduoational problems 
as educationists in traditions of scholarship detached from communal rivalry, no 
matter which community was in the majority. Mr. Syamaprosad Mukherjee , follow- 
ing, made a spirited reply. He challenged Mr. Ispahani to repeat his allegations out- 
side the Chamber and he would take him to the proper plaoe for remedies. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, regretted that such a speech was 
allowed to be made and asked Mr. Ispahani if he was a man of courage to take up 
the challenge. The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq delivered a calm speech which had 
a sobering effect on the House, and Mr. Abdul Bari withdrew his motion. 

18th. MARCH That a supplementary demand for the grant of Rs. 5 lakhs for 
the spread of eduoatiou among the Scheduled Castes would be brought up by the 
Government in the next session of the Assemblyj stated the hon. Mr. A. K . Fazlul 
Bug, Premier and Minister of Education, during the discussion on a cut motion 
under the head Education moved by a Scheduled Caste member. 

The Prime Minister said, “It is the declared policy of the Government to do its 
utmost for the education of the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes in order to bring 
them into line with the other advanced communities.” Ho pointed out that the 
amount spent for the education of the Scheduled Castes compared favourably with 
that spent in any other Province, except Madras. The Premier told the House that 
the Government proposed to appoint three special oommittees for North Bengal and 
West Bengal. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Another cut motion, which sought to criticise the Government’s policy with regard 
to primary education, was defeated by 121 votes to 88, after the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that, in view of the universal demand for primary education, he preferred to 
introduce the same with the minimum of taxation. 

19th. MARCH The Assembly voted to-day’ without division the demands of the 
Minister for Works and Communication, the hon. Maharaja Sriahchandra Bandy 
of Kasimbazar, for a sum of Rs. 34,11,500 under the head Irrigation and Rs. 
1,34.59,000 under the head Civil Works. 

21 at. MARCH The entire jail and convicts settlements grants amounting to 
Rs. 36.31,000 were voted. All the cut motions were defeated but no divisions were 
called. Before the Assembly met the lobby was full of talks about a leader of a seceding 
group having received a threatening letter. But in responsible quarters there was 
no disposition to attach any great importance to it. 

After the question hour, Mr. Jalaluddin Bashemy attempted to move an adjournment 
of the House regarding the disturbance in the mifl area in the course of which one 
man died, several were injured including a member of the Upper House. Sir Nazi- 
muddin informed that the number of persons dead was two. As Mr. Hashemy had 
not brought any fresh reason showing why the adjournment was imperative and in 
view of the great pressure on the time of the legislature when it was discussing the 
budget, the Hon’ble Speaker disallowed the motion. 

22nd. MARCH A further accession of strength to the opposition in the Assembly 
was marked this evening when the House divided on the cut motion to the budget 
demand for a grant under the head Medical. While the highest number of Opposition 
votes on any division up till now had been 88, to-day's division recorded 96 Opposi- 
tion votes as against 112 on the side of the Coalition (Ministerial) Party. The out, 
which was sponsored by Maulavi 'Ahmed Ali , wanted one village dispensary for 
every union board. 

Two other ont motions were rejected without a division and the entire demand of 
Rs. 50, 22,500 was voted. 
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The fact that a defeat for the Government was avoided by 18 votes cast in their 
favour by the European Group was significant and showed that the Opposition and 
the Ministerial Party were now more or less evenly balanced, the European gioup 
holding the balanco of power. 

23rd. MARCH -There was a fresh trial of strength to-day and the result 
of tho division was : Government 131 : Opposition 98. 

The House met in an excited atmosphere. The Whins of different groups were 
busy and Ministers were seen going round to different bonchos. From the start it 
was evident that both sides were marshalling their strength to their utmost capacity. 

At the commencement of the discussion on the demand for Agricultural grants, 
the Hon’ble Mr. speaker announced that the particular debate would continue till 
7-15 p. m. ; so both sides had an idea whon the House would be dividing. Near 
about 7 p. m. Whips were busy on telephones sending S. 0. S. to supporters. The 
European group, among whom thore wero a large number of absentees on the 
previous day, were in full strength in the House by tho time the Minister of Agri- 
culture was on his legs replying to the debate. 

In a tense atmosphere the House divided. The Speaker ruled that in order to 
avoid inter-crossing members should walk straight to icspoctivo lobbies and should 
not indulge in any canvassing in tho House. 

When the result was announced, it was soen that compared to previous day’s 
voting the Opposition had added two more to their strength, while the Government 
had w'hipped round the support of 19 more. Tho fact now emorged that the Govern- 
ment was now absolutely dependent for their life on the support of the Europeans, 
who hold the key position at the present momeut in a truer sense thau ever before. 

24th. MARCH : — The demands for grants in regard to Debt Conciliation and 
co-operation were voted to-day. The otherwise dull proceedings — manuscript eloquence 
being the order of the day— were however enlivened by a battle of wits which ensued 
when the demands were put to the vote. 

There not being a most suitable question on which to pillory Government with 
great effect with regard to the demands, the Opposition whips were evidently 
relaxed, decision being to postpone the trial of strength to a more appropriate 
occasion in the future. But their opponents wero anxious to seize upon the oppor- 
tunity to make a demonstration of their strength. 

25th. MARCH The demands for grants concerning the Departments of Forests 
and Industries were considered by the House to-day. Both the demands were voted in 
their entirety. Tho cut motions for reduction were lost and none was pressed to 
a division. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Trasanna Deb Raikut moving his demand under Forests referred 
to the progiessivo denudation of forests in West Bongal. He said that a representa- 
tive committee would shortly be appointed to investigate the matter with a view to 
preventing this grave threat to the prosperity of the countryside. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca in a statement unfolded tho Government 
plan for the industrial development of tho Province which included among other 
things the reorganisation of tho whole system of training provided in the Govern- 
ment Weaving Institute at Serampore, the Silk Weaving Institute at Berhampore, 
the Bengal Training Institute, the Peripatetic Weaving Schools and the various 
demonstration parties. 

26th. MARCH : — The Bengal Ministry tided over what was described by the 
Chief Minister himself afterwards, a critical division when the Excise grants were 
under consideration to-day. The House divided on the issue of Government’s failure to 
enforce prohibition, which was raised by a cut motion of Mr. Abu Hoasatn Sarker 
of the Krishak Proja party and the out motion was defeated by 97 to 133 votes. 

It was in an atmosphere of intense excitement that the Assembly met, for it was 
no secret that the Opposition would mobilise all their available forces to have another 
trial of strength with the Ministry on the question of prohibition. The consideration 
of budget demands was concluded on the 28th. March. No division was called. 

Bengal Expiring Laws Bill 

29th. MARCH : — The Hon, Mr. N. R t Sarker , Finance Minister, introduced to-day 
the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill as amended by the Upper House. 
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A point of order was raised by a Congress member objecting to _ the Bill being 
considered by the House on the ground that some of the items included in the 
scope of the Bill were ultra vires of the Provincial legislature, these being included 
in the Federal Legislative list. . , . 

The Speaker , however, ruled that it was entirely within the competence of the 
Bengal Legislature to legislate on these subjects. It was open, he said, to the Federal 
Court to clarify the anomalous position and give a definite interpretation on Section 
100 of the Government of India Act, which was relied upon by the hon. member 
who raised the objection. 

Rent Collection in Midnapur * 

30th. MARCH The Congress Party’s adjournment motion, given notice of 
yesterday, to discuss the situation arising out of the promulgation of Section 144, 
Cr, P. C., in Contai sub-division (Midnaporo District) in connection with the realisa- 
tion of rent was withdrawn to-day after the Revenue Minister, the hon. Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy, made a statement explaining the position. 

Earlier, the hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin , Home Minister, had a conference with the 
Opposition Leader, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, and ten representatives of the Midnapore 
situation at which an agreement was arrived at. It was stated that the Opposition 
had decided to withdraw their adjournment motion. 

The Revenue Minister , in a statement, said that the Home Minister, the Finance 
Minister, and himself had met the Leader of the Opposition, discussed this question 
and arrived at a satisfactory settlement. The Government would very soon issue a 
communique, declaring the Government's policy with regard to the remission of the 
enhanced rent on all Khasmahal estates in Midnapore District and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Contai would issue ordors withdrawing notices of orders under Section 144, 
Cr. P. C. prohibiting meetings and conferences in that area. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose , Leader of the Opposition, expressed satisfaction at the 
termination of the dispute in the Sub-Division. He gave this assurance to the 
Revenue Minister that as soon as the Government orders were issued regarding the 
remission of the enhanced rent in respect of the Government dues in Midnapore 
Distiicf, Congress M. L. A.’s in Midnapore would issue leaflets, calling upon the 
teuants to pay the rent at the old rate. 

Calcutta Official Receiver Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Calcutta Official Receiver Bill which provided for the 
administration and control of the Official Receiver by the High Court at Calcutta. 

Echo of Ministry Day 

lit. APRIL Without a single dissentient the members of the Assembly referred 
the privilege motion of Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy relating to the treatment to 
which certain members of the House were subjected in connection with the obser- 
vance of the Ministry Day on the 27th March last to the Privileges Committee for 
devising necessary measures to be taken in the matter. 

Bills Disposed of 

In course of the day the Assembly passed the Bengal Rates of Interest Bill and 
the Bengal Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill and referred other bills, namely 
Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Dentists Bui to 
Select Committees. 


Land Revenue Commission 

7th. APRIL Proceedings of the Assembly to-day were very lively when an 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. To?nijuddin Khan , the leader of the Independent 
Proja Party to censure the Government on the appointment of the chairman of the 
Land Commission was discussed. 

The adjournment motion was talked out. At the end of two hours discussion 
a member from the Opposition bench moved a closure motion, which was opposed 
by the supporters of the Government. The House divided on the closure motion 
which was defeated by 136 to 91 votes. The adjournment motion was therefore 
talked out. 
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Bengal Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill as passed, by the Upper House was passed 
by the Assembly without any change whatsover. 

8th. APRIL:— The budget session of the Assembly came to an end to-day. At 
the ooncluBion of the session the Hon’ble Mr. Speaker read a message from His 
Excellenoy the Governor proroguing the Assembly. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session— Calcutta— 24th. January to 2nd. April 1938 

Famine Insurance Fund Bill 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta on 
the 24th. January 1938 under the presidency of the Hon'ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra. After the question- hour, the Council proceeded to oonsider the Bengal 
Famine Insurance Fund Bill as passed by the Lower House and had to be adjourned 
after two hours and 45 minutes’ sitting owing to the failure of the supply of 
electric current inside the chamber. 

25th. JANUARY 1 The Council passed to-day the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund 
Bill, 1937, as passed by the Lower House. The Bill provides for the establishment 
and maintenance of a fund for expenditure upon relief and insurance against famine, 
distress caused by serious draught, flood, earthquake and other natural calamities. 
According to the Bill, the Government are to contribute annually Rs. 5 lakhs to the 
Fund until it is raised to the maximum of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Hunger-Strike in Dacca 

26th. JANUARY Ten convicts— nine terrorist and one ordinary— in Dacca 
Central Jail are on hunger-strike. This was admitted by the Home Minister, the 
bon. Sir K. Nazimuddin replying to a short-notice question by Mr. K. K. Datta 
(Congress) this afternoon. 

The Minister enumerated the grievances and demands of the hunger-strikes, 
whioh varied in individual cases but included the release of all terrorist convicts, the 
release of detenus, the repeal of all special laws and enactments which controlled 
terrorism, and the repatriation of all convicts from the Andamans. He added that 
before the hunger-strike commenced, orders had been passed by the Government, 
whioh had resulted in a classification of all terrorist convicts from the Andamans. 

Sir 3L Nazimuddin was glad to announce that two hunger strikers had since 
given up the fast and he added that every step was being taken by the authorities 
to preserve their lives. Concluding he declared that the Government were not pre- 
pared to treat persons convicted to murder and dacoity as distinct from other 
offenders. The Home Minister stated that one hunger-striker had been fasting for fifteen 
days, three for nine days, one for eight days, two for seven days and three for five 
days. He added that the rules for the treatment of Division II prisoners (nine 
hunger-strikers being such prisoners) had made every reasonable provision for 
tbeir treatment. The prisoners had been warned that they would render themselves 
liable to prosecution for refusting diet and the necessary steps were being taken by 
the medical authorities to preserve their lives. The Government trusted that 
reasonable persons would refrain from enoour aging in any manner the persistence of 
these convicts in their course, which would be as disastrous aB it was 
unjustifiable. 

Bengalis for Military Training 

28th. JANUARY A non-official resolution expressing the opinion that the 
Government of India should be moved by the Local Government to admit Bengalis 
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for military training so as to form a permanent unit of the Indian Army was 
unanimously passed this evening. 

Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerjee said that Provincial Autonomy presupposed a 
capacity for self-defence and that reforms would be a mere sham and the Autonomy 
a mockery if the defence of the country were not left to children of the soil. Bengal, 
with a population of five crores, was undoubtedly capable of putting into the field 
fifty lakhs of able bodied youths. Properly trained and equipped with modern 
armaments, what an asset would such an army be to the Government in the 
defenoe of the Empire ? 

Mr. W . B. Q. Latdlaw, on behalf of the European Group, supporting the resolu- 
tion, observed that it was nonsens a to say that the Bengali was physically unsuitable 
for military training. 

Replying to the debate the Home Minister, the hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin , said 
that the Army was one of the subjects reserved for the Central Government and 
was not the primary couoern of the Provincial Governments. Therefore, in this 
case, the Bengal Government would forward the proceedings of the day, with all the 
speeohes on the subjeot, to the Government of India without themselves expressing 
any opinion on the matter. 


Harendra Munshi’s Death 

2nd. FEBRUARY Moving an adjournment of the House to consider the situa- 
tion arising out of the death of the political prisoner, Harendranath Munshi, in the 
Dacca Central Jail owing to hunger-strike and the apprehension of further deaths 
owing to continued hunger-strike in the Dacca Jail. Mr. Narendranath Dutt (Congress) 
said to-day that the cause of the hunger-strike was that ten political prisoners in 
the Daoca Jail had submitted to the Government a list of their grievances, whioh 
the Government did not try to remove, and those prisoners were subjected to inhuman 
and insulting treatment. 

Mr. Dutt recalled in this connection the Home Minister’s reply to a short-notice 
question in the House lately, in which the latter had said that steps would be taken 
by the Government with this end in view. He emphasised that death was due to 
the fact that Munshi was suffering from a weak heart and that, without knowing 
this serious defect, artificial feeding by force had been resorted to. This, the mover 
added, was the third case of death by huDger-strike in the Dacca Jail in the oourse 
of the last three years. The whole country, he concluded, demanded that the Govern- 
ment should take steps, whenever there was a hunger-strike, for the preservation 
of the lives of the strikers. 

Replying to the debate, the hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin , the Home Minister, said that 
the Government extremely regretted the unfortunate loss of life which could not be 
foreseen. There was nothing to show that the person was going to collapse so 
suddenly. The Government sympathised with the relations of the aeoeased, but at 
the same time they would like to point out that this should be an object-lesson to all 
who went on strike and also those who encouraged, directly or indirectly, the opnti- 
nuance of the hunger-strike or at least did not attempt to disoourage such hunger- 
strikes by convicted prisoners. He reminded the House of his speech in the Jast 
Assembly session in connection with the Andamans hunger-strike, m whioh he had, 
said that if the Government did not take a determined attitude, hunger-strikes would 
be frequent occurrences. The Home Minis er then referred to the post-mortem 
examination on the death of Munshi, which revealed that death was due to heart- 
failure and probably due to starvation and he denied all allegations of ill-treatment in 
jail. The Minister asserted that death was not due to forced feeding and regretted 
that members of the House should have made statements without a proper verification 
of facts. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin informed the House that he received last night a representation 
by wire containing a list of twenty complaints made by the prisoners after all of 
them had made together. He maintained that 90 per oent of these grievances 
could be made by every terrorist prisoner in every jail. These grievances were not 
local but common and oould be made by prisoners all over India. These required a 
thorough investigation before the Government could come to any deoision. 

Sir K, Nazimuddin emphasised that the Government had taken all reasonable steps 
and precautions to save the life of the hunger-strikers. He analysed the causes of 
the strike and said that “Barker salam” was not one of them, as mentioned by some 
speakers. He assured the House that if the Government were satisfied that the 
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prisoners had been frivolously punished or any unfair treatment had boen meted out 
to them, the Government would take suitable steps. 

After a discussion lasting for over an hour and a half, the Council rejected the 
adjournment motion by 26 votes to 8. 

Bengal Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

8th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day debated the Bengal Tonancy Act Amend- 
ment Bill as passed by the Lowor House. The hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue 
Minister, moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury of Santosh, Leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party, moved an amendment suggesting; that the Bill bo circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion thereon by April 30 next. The amendment was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

14th. FEBRUARY By 37 to 13 votes, the Council to-day referred the Bengal 
Tenancy Act Amendment Bill to a Select Committee of 28, the Committee to submit its 
report before February 28. 

Some members of the Proja Party accused the Government of having adopted 
dilatory tactics as regards the passing of the measure Otherwise, they asked, why 
did the Revenue Minister sponsor the Bill and agree to accept the motion for a Select 
Committee in spite of the fact that the Bill had been passed by the Lower House 
and the Government did not bring forward any motion for reference to the Select 
Committee ? 

Explaining the Government’s attitude, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr, N. R. 
Sarkar maintained that the Government were as anxious to pass the measure as 
anybody else. He assuied the House that the Government would see to it that the 
Bill was passed into law this session. 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

18th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Bengal budget was presented to the Council to-day. 

Addressing the House, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. N. R. Sarkar , Haid that 
it was true that the Council was not called upon to vote on the budget and for that 
reason, it might be thought by some that this House was not required to feel the 
same sense of responsibility towards the budget as the Lower House. This was not 
the view ho took of the situation, for it never was, and never could be, tho intoution 
to treat the views and suggestions of this House lightly. Ho assured the members of 
the House that their views and suggstions would be regarded with tho greatest 
attention and respect. “It must bo remembered that this is a House of Elders, of 
people with special knowledge and experience, whoso opinon can be of very consider- 
able assistance in guiding us in our actions.” 

Council Rejects Federation 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council adopted a resolution to-day that Part II of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 be not brought into operation, it being highly 
detrimental to the best interests of the people of India, and hoping that the British 
Government would respect the wishes of the people of India and immediately 
devise means evon for the transitional period to evolve a government free from the 
objectionable features of the Federation Scheme as embodied in the Government of 
India Act, this to be framed in consultation with all responsible leaders representing 
all communities in India. The European Group opposed the resolution. 

The resolution was carried without a division but the Europeans were against it. 

Explaining the attitude of the Government on this matter the Home Minister, 
the bon, Sir K. Nazimuddin said they would neither express any opinion nor take 
part in the debate. He assured the House that the Government would forward tho 
proceedings to the proper quarters. 

The mover, Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) said that the people of India 
wanted a Constituent Assembly based on adult suffrage in order to frame their own 
constitution. A Federation such as was contemplated, was not wanted by Indians. 

Mr. Nur Ahmed said that Indians were not opposed on principle to the scheme 
of full-fledged Federation but they vehemently opposed the particular scheme as 
embodied and visualised in the Government of India Act. 

F. C . Ormond, on behalf of the European Group, said that it was too late in the 
day to make any objection to the scheme of Federation after having enjoyed the 
amenities of Provincial Autonomy. The Europeans believed that the Aot constituted 
a real advance towards Responsible Government. 
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Electric Supply for Calcutta 

25th. FEBRUARY The action of the Bengal Government in refusing sanction to 
the Calcutta Corporation to purchase the undertakings of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation within the municipal limits of Calcutta was severely critioised by several 
members of the Council to-day. 

The matter arose from a special motion moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) which pointed out that this action on the part of the Government was 
“detrimental to the best interests of the people of Calcutta and fraught with possi- 
bilities retarding the economic development of the Province and should not be per- 
sisted in.” The resolution urged that the continuance of the present arrangement 
with the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation should be stopped and that the Govern- 
ment may be pleased to recommend that the opinion of the House be fully considered 
in the Council of his Ministers before any final decision was taken about the conti- 
nuance of the electric supply license of the Supply Corporation. 

The resolution was rejected by the House by 23 votes to 10. The Congress and 
Proja Parties supported the resolution while Europeans and the Coalition Party 
opposed it. 

2nd. MARCH The Council adopted a resolution without division, expressing the 
opinion that the Government should take immediate steps for the construction of a 
separate building suitable for the needs of the Bengal Legislative Council and provide 
the necessary funds for the purpose in the next year’s budget. 

Treatment to Repatriated 

4th. MARCH The Homo Minister, the hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin replied to a 
number of questions to-day, regarding the recent hunger-strike in Alipore Central Jail 
and the treatment meted out to repatriated Andamanites. 

8ir K. Nazimuddin said that 67 prisoners, both political and ordinary, had gone on 
hunger-strike in Alipore Jail between February 7 and 18, but had since abandoned 
their attitude. They had demanded approximation of their diet, clothing and privileges 
to the scales accorded to Division II prisoners. 

Questioned regarding the monthly allowance to the detenus, the Home Minister 
said that the monthly allowance of Rs. 15 was not being paid to all released detenus. 
With the exception of 1,106 detenus released in accordance with the announcement 
in November last, the merits of each individual case would be examined and allow- 
ances of varying amounts would be given as necessary. In the cases of the 1,106 
detenus released within a very short period of time, it was impossible to conduct such 
enquiries and allowances had been granted at a flat rate without further examination. 
Those released from home domicile were allowed to oontinue to draw the allowances 
sanctioned for them in such domicile. 

Replying to Mr. Karnini Kumar Dutta , Deputy Leader of the opposition, Sir K. 
Nazimuddin said that he was aware that dissatisfaction had been expressed in certain 

? [uarters at the treatment meted out to repatriated Andamauites, but it was not a 
act that these prisoners had no proper clothing in winter and also that the jail treat- 
ment had undermined the health of the prisoners. 

The Council had a brief sitting this afternoon when it passed the Bengal Rhino- 
ceros Preservation (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Lower House. 

Bbngal Expiring Laws Bills 

2 1st. MARCH : — A surprise was sprung on the Treasury Benches to-day when 
Prof. Humayun Kabir % a member of the Proja Party, raised an important point of 
order questioning the competence of the Provincial Legislature to consider any Bill 
proposing taxation on the consumption of electricity, which, he contended, was a 
subject included in the Federal list of subjects as per the Seventh Schedule of the 
Government of India Act. The occasion for the point of order arose when the 
Finance Minister moved for consideration in the Upper House of the Bengal Expiring 
Laws Bill of 1938, whioh sought to make permanent Bills imposing taxation on (1) 
consumption of electricity ; (2) entertainments ; (3) Stamp Duty ; and (4) Court Fees. 

Elaborating his argument that the consideration of the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill 
was ultra vires of the House, Prof. Kabir said that the duty on the consumption of 
electricity was an Excise Duty and, as suoh, exclusively reserved for the Federal 
Legislature. Similarly, the rate of Stamp Duty in respeot of bills of lading was also 
exclusively a Federal subject. 

21 
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The hon. the President , while reserving his ruling on the point of order, expressed 
the opinion that the discussion on the merits of the Bill might go on. In case he 
was convinced that the consideration of the Bill was ultra vires of the House, the 
Chair was empowered under the Standing Rules not to put the matter to the vote 
of the House. 

22nd. MARCH A warning, that if the conveniences about which members had 
complained, such as inability to get books from the library, lack of drinking water 
etc., were not remedied, he would be compelled to adjourn the House from time to 
time, was given by the President to-day. The President suggested that instead of 
“begging the Ministers” the members might move a resolution and settle the matter 
once for all. 

The hon, Nawab Musharruf Hussain , Minister in charge of the Legislative 
Department, assured the House that he would immediately remedy the grievances. 

By 31 votes to 10, the House took the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill into considera- 
tion. The point of order raised by Professor Humayun Kabir, on Monday last, that 
the Bill was ultra vires and illegal as it violated certain provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act was being discussed by the members when the House rose for 
the day. 

23rd. MARCH The President gave his ruling to-day on the point of order 
raised bv Prof. Humayun Kabir questioning the competence of the Bengal Legisla- 
ture to legislate for imposing a tax on the consumption of electricity as was sought 
to be done through the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill of 1938. 

While expressing grave doubts about the compete ncy of the local Leg : slature to 
deal with the subject matter of the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill, the President pre- 
ferred to follow tne procedure adopted by the Canadian and Australian Parliaments 
in similar circumstances and left it to the House to decide whether it was compe- 
tent to pass the Bengal Electricity Duty Act. 

The President hoped the Federal Court would clear up the constitutional point 
involved in the point of order raised. 

Bengal Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

25th. MACRH The consideration of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee was held up to-day on account of a technical flaw 
in the report. 

Maharaja Manmatkanath Roy , Leader of the Progressive Party, risiDg on a point 
of order, said that under sub-section Three of Section 61, Bengal Council Rules 
Standing Orders, it was obligatory on the Select Commmittee to state whether or 
not the Bill had been so altered as to require republication, but this had not been 
done. 

The Revenue Minister and the Home Minister , while admitting the technical flaw, 
argued that the House could condone the error. 

The President also held that while the rule was mandatory, the irregularity had 
not vitiated the Bill. 

However, on the President’s suggestion, the Home Minister moved a short notice 
amendment to send back the report to the Select Committee with instruction to 
rectify the flaw which was agreed to and the Council adjourned. The Bill, it will be 
recalled, was passed by the Assembly during the last session. 

28tb. MARCH : — The Council had ton minutes’ sitting this afternoon. After the 
Council had passed Clause 1 of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill, the Hon. 
Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy , Revenue Minister, suggested to the President to 
adjourn the House to enable the leaders of the different parties to meet and arrive 
at an agreement over the different amendments moved in respect of the clauses of 
the BilL 

30th. MARCH The report of 3 the Privileges Committee of the Council was 
presented to-day in the Council, recommending that no further action be taken in 
connection with the decision of the President of the Council to leave a certain point 
of order and the Bengal Expiring Laws Bill to be decided by the vote of the Honse. 

Two amendments were moved, one chaiacterising an editorial comment as an 
indirect insinuation against the Chair and as such, reprehensible and deserving severe 
condemnation by the House, the other suggesting that the report be referred back 
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to the Privileges Committee for re-examination to enable the Committee to take 
evidenoe, particularly of the editor of the paper concerned. 

The Maharaja of San tosh, Leader of the Progressive Party, pointed out that they 
had no authority to summon the editor to appear before them and averred that it 
must have been furthest from the editors’ intention to cast any reflection on the 
Chair. He suggested that the matter be dropped. 

Agreeing with the suggestion, the President asked the mover"of the report of the 
Privileges Committee as also the movers of the amendments to withdraw their motions, 
whioh they did. 

1st. APRIL Following five hours’ discussion, the Council passed the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill this aftornoon in practically the same form in which it 
emerged fiom the Lower House last year. 

The Progressive Party (the Landlords Group), under the leadership of the Maharaja 
of Santosh, staged a walk-out when the House took up the final reading of the Bill. 

The Leader of the Congress Party observed that although it was a half-hearted 
measure and did not go far enough to ameliorate the conditions of the cultivators, his 
party was not prepared to oppose its passage inasmuch as it had some elements of 
good for the cultivating masses. 

The passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amending Bill with only a few minor 
modifications by the Upper House in spite of vigorous opposition by the landlords in 
the province marks an important stage in the history of land laws in this country. 
The landlords’ transfer fee known as Salami , their right of pre-emption and right to 
realise rent by certificate procedure were abolished. The tenants were given 
the right to recover the diluvial land within 20 years on payment of only four 
years’ rent, while at the same time the under-ryot with occupancy rights, who came 
into existence either before or after 1928, were given rights similar to those 
enjoyed by the occupancy ryot, including the right to surrender his holding. The 
rate of interest payable by ryots on arrears of rent were reduced from 12 and a 
half per cent to 6 and one-fourth per cent. All the provisions under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act concerning the enhancement of rent, including Section 52 of the Act, 
which conferred on a landlord the right to receive additional area, were suspended 
for a period of 10 years. Last hut not least, facilities were given by the Bill 
for tenants to sub-divide their holdings. 

It was this Bill that had been the cause of (discord even in the Ministry. 
Months ago, at a time when the Bill was on the anvil, the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Hoy, Minister for Revenne, it was said, found it hard to agree to provisions in 
the Bill which went not only against his convictions in the matter but against the 
interests of the constituency which he represented in. the Assembly. He was in the 
Legislative Assembly as the representative of landlords and the entire landholding 
community had with one voice raised a storm of protest against any Bill savouring 
of expropriation, Sir Bijoy, however, reconciled himself to the inevitable and agreed 
to get along with the Ministry, in spite of many clauses in the Bill which were bound 
to affect his own and his community’s interests. 

The Maharaja of Santosh made on the floor of the Council before staging a walk- 
out with the members of the Progressive Party a protest against the Bill as 

amended by the Council. Tho Maharaja explaining the reasons for walking 

out said : “We cannot remain here with any sense of self-reBpeot as the 

majority are bent upon tyrannising over the helpless minority for politioal aggrandise- 
ment. we further feel that we cannot have justice here and that we must seek 
protection from the Governor or the Governor-General, or from the Federal Court, 
or from the 'British Parliament through the Secretary of State if need be. Above all, 
we shall take our stand upon the Instrument of Instructions created by His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor for vindication of the Permanent Settlement whioh is the 
bulwark of the eoonomic structure of Bengal.” 

Public Demands Recovery Amend. Bill 

2nd. APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after the House passed the 
Public Demands Reoovery (Amendment) Bill extending the powers under oertifioata 
procedure of land mortgage banks in respect of realisation of dues in the form in 
which the measure emerged from the Lower House. The Congress Party opposed 
the consideration of the Bill but the Revenue Minister’s motion for consideration was 
carried by 26 to 9 votes. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Winter Session— Madras— 27th. January to 1st. February ’38 

The ‘‘Bande-Mataram” Controversy 

The Budget session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced on the 27th. 
January 1938. After formal business the “Bande Mataram” controversy assumed an 
ugly turn when eight Muslim members, headed by Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan , leader of 
the" Muslim League Party, walked out of the House as a protest against the singing 
of the song. 

Soon after the Speaker took chair and called for prayer, Mr. Khan lodged a pro- 
test to the Speaker that 4t Baude Mataram” should not be sung, but on the Speaker 
not paying heed to his protest, he, along with seven other Muslim members, staged 
a walk-out. Thereafter the song was as usual sung and for the first time this was 
followed by the Speaker offering prayer to the Almighty in English. 

Winding up the day’s proceedings and adjourning the House to meet on the next day 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sambaimurthi, Speaker, referred to the commotion ' created in the 
House to-day, by the walk-out of a body of Muslim members and said that 
he fully sympathised with the feelings of the Muslim members in respect of Bande- 
mataram’ song, but felt that such spectacular demonstrations were not indispensable 
to exhibit the feelings. They might as well have stayed away during the prayer time 
since it was not obligatory on the part of any member of the House to remain in the 
House at prayer time, flfe felt that some form of prayer was always necessary in 
every parliamentary body as was the practices in many foreign countries and ho 
hoped to evolve a suitable form of prayer agreeable to all communities shortly in 
consultation with representatives of the various selections in the House. 

Concluding the Speaker announced that to-morrow being Friday, a day auspicious 
to the Muslims, a stanza from the Quoran would be sung first during the prayer time 
and this would be followed by a prayer in English. “Bandemataram” would not be 
sung to-morrow. 

Dert Relief Bill 

Immediately after the Premier had presented the Select Committee report on the 
Debt Relief Bill, a point of order was raised by the Opposition member whether, 
according to the Government of India Act, previous sanction of the Governor had 
been obtained. The Premier said that tho Bill was in the name of the Government 
which included the Governor. He also added that the Governor’s previous sanction 
had been obtained. 

Several members moved for adjournment of the Bill. 

K ing to the criticisms, the Premier thanked Mr. Langley, of the European 
r the goodwill he had for the present Government but said that they were 
not concerned with whether the Bill would help them (the Congress) to continue in 
offioe or not. The point was whether the measure was good or bad. Referring to 
the threat that the Congress would bo thrown out of the offioe on account of this 
Bill, he said, that “any prospective political losses or gains would not divert them 
from pursuing this Bill. If the Bill was bad, nothing could be gained by postponing 
it and it would be better to reject it even now instead of allowing it to hang on. 

Referring to the critioism that the agricultural credit would be spoiled, the Premier 
said that he did not believe that any land would remain uncultivated nor any agri- 
culturist would go for want of a loan of seed for sowing. Referring to the suggestion 
to follow the lead of Bombay, the Premier humorously said that the Bombay Govern- 
ment was also a Congress Government and the Congress was one indivisible whole. 
They would be willing to take the lead from any good Government. They were ex- 
perimenting on different methods and one would be benefited by the experience 
of the other. The argument that the country was against the Bill was totally 
incorrect, 
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Kumara Raja Muthia Chetiy of tbe Opposition moved an amendment, recommen- 
ding that the Bill be referred to the Select Committee again for further consideration. 
The amendment was lost by 142 votes against 21. 

A third poll was demanded on Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s amendment which the 
Premier did not accept 'and it was negatived by 41 votes against seven. The House 
then adjourned. 

The Bande Mataram Incident 

28th. JANUARY When the Assembly re-assembled this morning, in accordance 
with the statement made by the, Hon’ble Speaker yesterday, a Muslim member sang 
some stanzas from the Quoran. In spite of this, those Muslims who staged a walk- 
out yesterday during the prayer, time were not present in the House and came in only 
after prayer time. 

Debt Belief Bill (Contd.) 

29th. JANUARY The Speaker Mr. Sambamurti ’adopted a rather unusual 
procedure to-day for taking a poll demanded by an Opposition Member on an amend- 
ment on the Agricultural Debt Relief Bill. The Speaker ordered all galleries to be 
cleared including the press, and all the doors of the Assembly Chamber were 
closed for quarter of an hour. Visitors and pressmen had to stand outside on the 
Assembly veranda. One veteran legislator, a member of the Upper House, who had 
also withdrawn, told that the Speaker presumably wanted to impress on the members 
the inconvenience, jmd waste of time that would be caused by taking a regular poll, 
so that they might think twice before demanding a poll. 

It may be stated that this was the third poll demanded by the Opposition Members 
in an hour’s time this morning. The amendment which sought for the exclusion 
of charitable institutions from the operation of the; Bill was rejected by 137 
votes to 27. 

A second walk-out was staged to-day when four Muslim Members headed by 
Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan walked out of the House as a protest against the singing 
of the “Bande Mataram” song and returned after the prayer time. 

3 1st. JANUARY After five days' debate the Assembly to-day passed the 
Agriculturist Debt Relief Bill without a division. 

All amendments having been disposed of the Premier moved that the Bill bo 
passed into law. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam stated that under section 93 clause 2 of 
the Government of India Act the Bill should not be passed into law at the same 
sitting and appealed to the Speaker to safeguard the rights of the House. 

After the Premier had replied the Speaker overruled the objection, and the 
Premier’s motion that the Bill be passed into law was carried. 

Federation Opposed by Government 

The Premier then moved the resolution opposing the introduction of the 
Federation. 

Mr. W \ K. M. Langley , Leader of the European Group, opposing the motion, 
said that he disagreed with the Premier that the mixture of representatives of 
“undemocratic” Indian States and autonomous provinces would bring about dis- 
harmony. He quoted the opinions of well-known Congress leaders who were loud 
in their praise of Indian 8tates, and advocated a fair trial being given to Federation. 

Earlier, Moslem members, headed by Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan , again walked out 
protesting against the singing of Bande Mataram. 

After prayer, the Speaker announced that in future suoh conduct affecting the 
solemnity of prayers would be construed as a gross disorderly oonduot. Mr. 
Laljan. a Moslem member, interjected that they were prepared for the worst, 

3 1st. JANUARY Mr. C, Rajagopalachartar in moving the resolution condem- 
ning the imposition of the Federal part of the Government of India Act said : “The 
signs are not wanting that the Government of Britain is realising the difficulties of 
the situation, and, therefore, we must express our views. This is not merely a rei- 
teration of the Congress dogma, but it is an expression of the people as a whole. 
Continuing, he said, “Life is one and united. All* India is unitea and one. But what 
we want is a workable political constitution. We find that the wrong thing is called 
an All-India unit The proposed unity is a ooanterfeit^one. In the matter of defenor 
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combination is possible. But internal government is difficult, unless it is homoge- 
neous/’ Concluding the Hon. Premier said : “As wise men of affairs, let us unite and 
say that this mixture — which does not even present the budget before the people and 
wants to have everything upon compulsion is not wanted by us.” At this stage the 
House adjourned. 

1st FEBRUARY Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan , leader of the Moslem League 
Group, characterized the resolution as nothing but a “climb down tantamount to the 
Congress giving up their claim for a Constituent Assembly. The Moslem League 
was the only organization that had consistently opposed Federation and would 
continue to do so. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan , Minister for Public Works, stated that seven provincial 
Governments would be adopting the resolution. India would watch with interest 
whether the four other provincial governments headed bv Moslem Premiers would 
also adopt resolutions similar to that moved by the Madras Premier. 

Kumararaja Muthia Chetty, leader of the Opposition, opposing the resolution, 
said though the Justice Party had unequivocally declared that the Government or 
India Act had fallen short of expectations still the time would be better spent 
working the Federation than discussing whether Federation ivas workable or not. 
The resolution was carried without discussion and the Assembly adjourned till the 1st. 
March. 


Budget Session — Madras — 1st. March to 30th. March 1938 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 


The Congress Ministry’s second budget for the year 1938-39, was presented by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rajagoplachari , the Premier on the 1st. March. It revealed a small 
surplus of Rs. 12,000. The following are details : 

Revenue for the next year is estimated at Rs. 15,98,21.000, which is less than the 
revised estimate for the current year by about 15 lakhs. The fall is mainly due to 
(1) smaller income-tax assignment anticipated for the next year, (2) reduction of rates 
of grazing fees in Government forests by 50 percent with effect from April 1, 1938 
and (3) contemplated extension from October 1 next of Prohibition to two districts, 
close to the Salem district, where it was introduced last October. Reduction of grazing 
fees and extension of Prohibition involves a loss of about 11 lakhs next year and 19 
lakhs in future years. Allowance has also been made for land revenue concessions, 
involving a loss of over 73 lakhs. The expenditure charged to revenue is estimated 
at Rs. 15,98,09,000 leaving a small surplus of about Rs. 12,000. 

Retrenchment under hill journey charges, release of prisoners before their time, 
recent revision of pay of Government servants and replacement of salaried medical 
officers by honorary officers in Government institutions account for saving of about 
Rs. 1,50,000 while abolition of re-settlement has resulted in a saving in expenditure 
by about Rs. 3,50,000. 

Provision has been made for new expenditure involving an annual cost of about 
Rs. 5 and a half lakhs and non-recurring expenditure of ultimately Rs. 36 lakhs. 
Provision made for the next year under both heads is about Rs. 18 lakhs. Rs. 16 and 
a half lakhs of this are for development service, such as teaching of Hindusthani in 
secondary schools, development of hand-spinning and khadi manufacture, water supply 
and drainage schemes, both urban and rural, anti-malarial measure and mesnres for 
control ana eradication of plague, improvement and expansion of rural dispensaries, 
introduction of cancer treatment in several hospitals, ameliorative measures for de- 
pressed classes, experiments of fruit culture and nurseries and expansion of the 
Veterinary Department. 

Larger increases as compared with 1936-37 occur under education Rs. 5,25,000, under 
medioal relief Rs. 5 lakhs, under public health Rs. 20 lakhs, under scheduled classes 
Ks, 2 one fourth lakhs, under Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative Credit Rs. 4 
l akh s This has been done in spite of the sacrifice of considerable amount of revenue 
in 1938-39 as compared with 1936-37 viz. Rs. 34 lakhs under Excise revenue, Rs. 18 
lakhs under Lana Revenue and Rs. 3 lakhs under forest revenue, or Rs. 50 
lakhs in all. 

Capital expenditure is estimated at about Rs. 1,34,00,000 and is most for remu- 
nerative irrigation and electricity schemes, hospital buildings and payment of 
oonmmted value of pensions, whioh had been provisionally provided for under capital. 

29 
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For loans to agriculturists, local bodies and others, provision has been made for 
about Rs. 1 crore 18 lakhs. Out of this sum Rs. 50 lakhs are to enable the agricul- 
turists to take full advantage of relief open to them under Agriculturists’ Debt Relief 
Measures and about Rs. 7 lakhs are for loans to them for other purposes including 
construction of dwelling houses. 

Rs. 53 lakhs are provided for loans to local bodies, mostly for water-supply, 
drainage, housing, electricity and other capital expenditure and about Rs. 8 lakhs for 
advances to industrial concerns, co-operative societies and others. 

It is proposed to raise in the open market a loan of Rs. 1 and three fourth crores to 
finance the remunerative capital expenditure and for re-lending. 

The closing balance at the end of the year exclusive of the securities in the 
Famine Relief Fund and Pykara Electricity Funds, is estimated to stand at Rs 64,57,000. 

Capital liabilities and assets of the province at the end of the current year are 
estimated at Rs. 17 and half crores and Rs. 30 and three-fourth crores respectively, 
corresponding figures at the end of the next year being Rs. l9 and one-fourth crores 
and Rs, 32 and half crores respectively. 

The Budget for 1938-39 at a glance : 

Revenue— Rs. 15,98,21,000. 

Expenditure— Rs. 15,98,09.000. 

Surplus— Rs. 12,000 

Transactions outside revenue Account : 

Receipts (open market loans) Rs. 1,75,00,000. 

Total disbursements— Rs: 2,20,43,000 

Excess of disbursements over receipts Rs. 45,43,000 

Balances : 

Opening Balance— Rs. 1,09,88,000 
Closing Balance— Rs. 64.57,000 
Capital Liabilities and Assets : 

Total Liabilities— Rs. 19.17,57,000 
Total Assets— Rs. 32,48,67,000. 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities— Rs. 13,30,50,000 

Famine Relief Fund : 

Opening Balance— Rs. 61,11.000 
Closing Balance— Rs. 57,49,000 

Electricity Reserve Funds 
Opening Balance— Rs. 5,73,000 
Closing Balance— Rs. 12,40,000 

The Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act Amending 
Bill empowering local bodies to receive taxes direct from the payers to compensate for 
the loss of toll income was passed into law. 

Release of Convicts 

2nd. MARCH The Premier explained to-day the Government’s policy with 
rvdard to the release of convicts. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said they had 
©ogded to follow a policy of conditional release in favour of prisoners oon- 
iccited of crimes other than those which indicated that such clemoncy might prove 
dangerous to the community. Such a policy, he said, had been long overdue ana the 
cases of all convicts sentenced to terms of six months and upwards who, in the 
Government’s opinion, could be released without danger to society, were being exa- 
mined. They were to be given generous remissions and were to be released in oatohes 
subject to their good behaviour after release. This policy besides Blithering the 
movement for the reformation of criminals would, by effecting a large reduction in 
jail populations, result io reduced expenditure on that department. In anticipation of 
this, provision had been made in the budget for a saving of Rs. 50,000 on this 
account. 

Traffic Control Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Madras Traffic Control Bill. 

When the Minister-in-charge of the Bill moved that the Bill be passed, Sir A. T . 
PamirsBlvam said s “It would be a mockery to call the House a deliberative body if 
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measures of far-reaohing importance are hustled through iu undue haste which is 
contrary to the assurance given by the Premier in the Upper House while disoussiog 
the Debt Relief Bill.” The Premier , in reply, drew distinction between quiok- 
ness and haste. He maintained that centralized control was impossible unless certain 
imaginary powers of local bodies were curtailed. 

General Discussion of Budget 

3rd MARCH: —The Assembly commenced to-day the general discussion of Bud- 
get. The opposition was caught napping, whon, at 7-25 p. m., the Speaker , finding 
no one rising to speak, called the Premier to reply to the debate. An opposition 
member represented that several members of his side who had intended to speak had 
thought that they could speak on the next day as three days had been allotted for 
discussion of the budget. The Speaker allowed him to speak and also another mem- 
ber after which no one rising, the Premier began replying but had not concluded 
when the house adjourned. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower (Anglo-Indian) speaking first congratulated the Premier on 
the surplus budget without imposition of additional taxation. Sir William Wright 
considered the Premier's budget speech disappointing and wanted the premier to es- 
tablish a better convention by which all the proposed taxation bills would be outlined in 
the budget, so that the business and industrial interests might know tho exact posi- 
tion in the coming year, and be enabled to regulate their commitments. He paid a 
compliment to the premier for his sound loan policy and assured the European 
group’s support for loans in furtherance of sound economic and remunerative 
schemes. The speaker struck a note of pessimism with regard to the success of the 
Wardha scheme. 

4th. MARCH An important ruling was given by the Speaker, Mr. B. Samba - 
murthi whon the Assembly resumed the general debate on the Budget to-day. 

An Opposition member raised a point of order as to whether it would not bo 
contrary to Parliamentary practice to allow othor members to speak when the Finanoe 
Minister had half finished his reply on tho Budget debate. 

The Speaker ruled that as the nouse had still the plenary powers of rule-making 
in regard to tho procedure and as those rules of the House did not conflict with the 
rules made by the Governor for the completion of financial business under section 81 
of the Government of India Act, the House had ample discretion to suit the exigen- 
cies of the situation when the elasticity of procedure warranted. Ho therefore ruled 
that the other members would be allowed, as a matter of indulgence, to speak on tho 
Budget, and the Premier would complete his reply at the end of the discussion. 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley (leader of the European Group) described the Budget as a 
good one, containing provisions which went a great way to increase the health and 
efficiency of the people. Mr. A. T, Pannirselvam, an ex-Minister, characterised the 
Premiers Budget speech as “more fitted for the Congress House than for the Assembly. 

Srimati Lakshmidevamma paid a compliment to the Premier for his well thought- 
out Budget. She pleaded for revision of tne Famine Code. 

9th. MARCH Good humour prevailed when Mr. C. Rajagopalachari , the Premier, 
stood up to reply to the Budget debate to-day. He reiterated his faith in prohibition 
and refuted the allegation that the Salem collector’s report on the success of tho 
scheme was exaggerated. He assured that he would not hide any evidence given 
against the success of prohibition and expressed thankfulness for the very generous 
manner in which the Leader of tho Opposition had approved of the Budget and 
given expression to his unqualified approval of several parts of it. 

Dealing with Hindi he said that Hindi or Urdu should not bo mixed up with 
religion. It was the language of Hindus and Moslems in India. There was a quarrel 
over Hindi and Urdu in North India. He wished that those who had anything to do 
with politics would not borrow quarrels from the north and add to their difficulties 
in the south. This, however, was "being done unwittingly. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. MARCH The House assembled to-day for voting on demands for grants. 

Sir A. T. Pannirselvam (Justice Party) moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand of 
Rs. 23,87,900 under “land revenue”, to urge the inadequacy of the relief proposed 
by way of laud revenue remission. 
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Most Opposition members who participated in the debate said that the Debt 
Relief Bill oould serve only as a palliative. It oonld not oar e the burden of over- 
taxation under whioh the agriculturists suffered. 

The Premier said that it was not possible to change all of a sudden a land revenue 
policy which had been in operation for more than 150 years. There was such a 
thing as tradition, to get out of which would necessarily involve time. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost 18 voting for and 108 against it. 

15th. MARCH During discussion on the excise demand to-day, Mr. K . Abdur 
Rahman Khan suggested that the Government should organize peaceful picketing of 
“toddy” and “arrack” shops and thus prepare the ground for the introduction of 
complete prohibition by stages. Mr. R, M. Palat , ex-interim Minister, suggested a 
plebiscite before prohibition was introduced. 

Mr. C, Rajagopalachariar , the Premier, replying, stated that the temperance 
measures adopted by previous Governments had failed miserably. That was why 
the Congress Ministry believed in complete prohibition in plaoe of piecemeal measures. 
Referring to the allegation that the report of Mr. A. F. Dixon, collector of Salem, on 
the working of prohibition was an exaggeration, the Premier declared : “Mr. Dixon 
has become an enthusiast only on sufficient grounds and evidence. I too am enthu- 
siastic about prohibition. His conclusion about the success of prohibition tallies with 
mine, and that was why I quoted his observations.” 

Mr. B. Sambamurthi , Speaker gave an important ruling when he said that the question 
of amending any clause of any existiug act could not bo raised through a cut motion 
on demand in respect of that department, and only the policy and details of adminis- 
tration of Government could be discussed. 

18th. MARCH Intervening in the|debate on a motion to-day, the Premier said that 
members of the Services should be responsible to the Ministers and the Government, 
and should not become the customers of clients of members of the House. The 
statement was made in criticism of the policy of the Registration Department in the 
Assembly. 

19th. MARCH : — “I do not think that any seotion of the House is in good mood ; 
is it worth while to take the poll now ?” With these words the Premier, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari to-day eased a tense atmosphere, whioh might have developed into 
an unpleasant incident, when on the demand for adjournment of the Assembly at 
7-30 p. m, which was lost, a poll was demanded. The Premier's words had the desired 
effeot and both the adjournment as also the demand for a poll were withdrawn. 

Earlier Sir A. T. Panniraelvam' 8 token cut urging the necessity of rescinding the 
Government order of reclassifying irrigation sources in Tanjore district on the ground 
that Tanjore paid the highest amount of land revenue in the world, while it sold 
paddy at the lowest figure obtainable in the market, was negatived by 9 votes to 103. 

1 9th. MARCH Scenes similar to those enacted by the Congress and other 
Opposition parties in the Central Legislative Assembly in course of the discussion of 
the Finanoe Bill were witnessed to-day, when the Opposition consisting of the Justice, 
the Muslim League and the Independent parties withdrew their cut motions without 
any speech. About 100 cut motions were given notice of by them under various 
budget demands to discuss such important subjects as separation of the Executive 
and the Judiciary, jail reform, wholesale release of prisoners, the question of retain- 
ing the criminal intelligence department and the like and the House granted five 
major demands in one hour. One solitary Muslim member of the Opposition alone 
moved a few cnt motions. 

This attitude of the Opposition which had all along been oritioising the policy 
and acts of the Congress Government through numerous out motions during the past 
few days was significant. Lobby talks indicated that as the Opposition felt that they 
were not given sufficient opportunity to ventilate their grievances they thought it better 
to keep silent over the voting on grants. 

A clue for this was obtained when Sir A. T. Panniraelvam of the Justioe Party 
who was first called upon to move his cut motion on demand under Head “District 
Administration” said that since he happened to transgress the relevant limits in 
course of his speech and too many points of order were raised during the same« 1)0 
thought it wise not to move or speak on his cut motions* 
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Dewan Bahadur Appadurai Pillai who was to next move his cut also gave a 
similar reason for his not moving the same. Then in succession the Opposition mem- 
bers who had tabled cuts under various demands all withdrew their motions without 
any speech. After passing five demands the House adjourned till the 21st. 

2 1st. MARCH *T am not moving my out motion, sir,” was the reply given one 
after another by several members of the opposition, excepting the Moslems, who tabled 
cut motions as the Speaker called out their names after the Education Minister had 
moved demand for a grant of Rs. 19,949,400 under the head “Education” to-day. 

Sir A. T. Panniraelvam to-day gave lead in this attitude which the opposition 
adopted last Saturday in moving cut motions. Dr. Subbaroyan , moving the demand, 
olaimed that in the year 1938-39 the Government were spending much less than in 
the previous years on inspection, and added that Rs. 20,000 were provided for the 
teaching of Hindi in secondary schools. The Minister regretted that owing to paucity 
of funds the building grants that had been promised oould not be provided. 

The proposed introduction of compulsory study of Hindi in schools was next severely 
criticised by Moslem members. 

Khan Bahadur Khalifulla , ex-Minister, who was a staunch advocate of Urdu, said 
that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru a week ago had stated that Urdu was the most suitable 
common language in India. Mr. Khalifullah was afraid that Moslem culture would be 
lost if text books were written in Hindi. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan welcomed the Premier’s announcement that the Govern- 
ment were willing to spend money like water on Moslem education, and suggested 
that the Premier might grant a lakh of rupees for scholarships to Muslim pupils in 
the presidency. Referring to the Wardha Scheme he said that it was not possible 
to make the scheme self-supporting unless the Government spent larger sums of 
money. 

t 23rd. MARCH Moving the Publio Health demand to-day, Dr. T. S . S. JRajan 
said that the Government had provided Rs. 6 lakhs more than last year’s provision for 
publio health. An Opposition member asked for adequate provision for the conduot of 
a vigorous campaign against malaria. Referring to the honorary medical system, Dr. 
Rajan said that the system had been in existence for 12 years, and that at present 
there were 165 honorary practitioners associated with hospitals. 

24th. MARCH —During the debate on the Public Health demand, the Premier 
referred to the inoidents conneoted in the Salem Municipality’s waterworks tender, 
which had led to the resignation of the chairman and some other councillors of the 
municipality. The Premier said that the Government were entitled to give direction 
to the municipality on the kind of material to be used in waterworks. There was 
absolutely no question of interference with the rights of a municipal council. 

25th. MARCH “I support collective bargaining, whioh is a British heritage for 
us,” said Mr. C. Rajagopalachart , the Premier, intervening to-day in the debate on 
the industries demand Personally, hoivever, the Premier did not believe in collective 
or individual bargaining. It was a neoessary evil for settling labour disputes. He 
appealed to employers to reoognize trade unions. Non-recognition was tantamount 
to isolation and would be unsocial. 

There was no need for alarm regarding the labour situation. The Minister for 
Labour (Mr. V V. Oiri) had settled no fewer than a dozen disputes. That showed 
fundamental good feelings without which the disputes could not have been settled. It 
was regrettable that the existing two or three disputes could not be settled, but the 
Premier was not without hope. 

Mr. Oiri . the Minister in oharge, moving the demand for industries and labour 
deolared that he believed in the complete nationalisation of key industries and referred 
to the nationalisation of transport in Hyderabad, which, he said, was a great suooess. 
He also believed in 8tate-aid to industries. 

The European group did not believe in such nationalisation nor did they believe 
in the Government carrying on large soale industries ; such things should be left to 
private enterprise, observed Sir William Wright. 

During the debate on the fisheries demand, one section of the opposition sugges- 
ted its transfer to the Industries or Agricultural Department, while another urged its 
retention as a separate department. The Minister in Oharge, replying, explained the 
useful work oarried on by the department, though the Government had not profited by it. 

The Assembly voted three more demands, all without outs. 
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26th. MARCH : — The Speaker's visit to Europe was discussed to-day when the 
Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved a token demand for the purpose. 

Leaders of all groups supported the demand. Mr. A. Pannmelvam hoped that 
the Speaker would after his return set “healthy, satisfactory and illuminating prece- 
dents for future Speakers.'* Mr. W, K. M. Langley (Europoan Group), said that 
nothing but benefit would be derived by the Speaker’s visit to countries where demo- 
cratic institutions existed. 

Mr. Sambamurthi , the Speaker thanked the House for the wholehearted support and 
said that he did not intend to be away for more than four months. 

The House voted this and other supplementary demands amounting to Rs. 2,998,500. 

Earlier, moving a cut motion, Mr. J. Nuttall referred to the seriousness of the 
labour situation. He particularly referred to the stoppage of work in cotton mills. 
The mover drew the Government's attention to the danger of introducing provincial 
legislation which should rightly be the concern of the Central Government. Mr. 
Nuttall agreed that properly constituted trade unions should be recognized. It would 
then be possible to bargain collectively without the interference of outsiders. He 
suggested the establishment of a Labour Office similar to that in Bombay. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachariar (Indian Commerce) said the psychology behind 
labour trouble was that the advent of popular government had created a greed in the 
minds of certain people who thought they could even ask for the moon. 

Speaking on Mr. Nuttall ’s cut motion which he suggested should be withdrawn 
as an acknowledgment of the attitude adopted by the Labour Minister, Sir William 
Wright 6aid that the employers had no quarrel with collective bargaining. They wel- 
comed trade unions whicii were properly led and actuated by a sense of responsibility. 
Both the employers and workers had reason to be grateful to the Government for its 
labour policy. The Government’s communique of last October, he said, had not fallen 
on deaf ears where employers were concerned. They felt a definite responsibility 
to all in their employment. The most disturbing foature of the present situation 
was the increasing indiscipline among labour ranks directed not only against the 
employers but their own union leaders. 

28th. MARCH “I want commutation of pensions to stop and I am glad that 
the Chief Whip of the Justice Party is with me, though its leader is against it,” 
declared the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari , replying to a cut motion to-day to 
reduce the allotment under pensions. 

“I welcome the motion,” the Premier added, “but I request the mover to withdraw 
it with the full assurance that I am entirely >with him. It is not because of the criti- 
cism raised in the House on the system of accounting that I want commutation to go, 
but because our revenues cannot stand this strain.” 

The motion was withdrawn and the entire demand voted. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

29th. MARCH Mr. Raman Menon , Minister for Courts and [Prisons, moving 
that the Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the 
the Legislative Council, be taken into consideration, said that the Act in force was 
not sufficiently strong to bring about the desired effect, namely, the complete suppres- 
sion of traffic in women. By the amending Bill, it was sought for the first time, to 
make third-party earnings an offence. The Bill was passed into law amidst cheers 
from a large number of women in the Speaker’s box. The House then adjourned tall 
the next day, the 30th. March when after 100 question were answered, it was 
prorogued, 



Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Madrai— 31«l. January to 31st. March 1938 

Govt. Opposition to Federation 

A three days session of the Madras Legislative Council commend on the 3 1st. 
March 1938 when after formal business Dr. T. S. S. Raj an, Minister for Public 
Health moved a resolution of Federation. In doing so, he declared:— 

“The patching up of irresponsible autooracies, benevolent monarchies and fairly 
responsible governments into a Federation and evolve a scheme based on it is unheard 
of in history. This sort of mixture will not only be indigestible, but will act as a 
poison in the body politic of nation. The scheme, far from promoting unity, will 
only set up forces of conflict between States and British Indian units.” 

Doctor Rajan continuing said that the Congress accepted the Federation as 
a principle, but it is opposed to the scheme envisaged by the Government of India 
Act, 1935. The scheme was a misfit and utterly unacceptable. “This is the considered 
public opinion of this province”, said the Hon’ble Minister, “and 1 trust other Provincial 
Governments would also follow suit and lodge their protest.” 

Sir Mahommed Usman , Sir K. V. Reddi , Rt. Honourable Srinivasa Shastri and 
several others spoke on the resolution. 

Sir Kurma Reddi in his speech dwelt at length on the gradual climb down of the 
Congress in the matter of accepting office, and declared it would bo doing dis-service 
to the country if they failed to work the Federation for what it was worth. 

The Hon. Dr. Suhbarayan , Education Minister, speaking next, refuted Sir K. Y. 
Reddi’s statement and said “the acceptance of office by the Congress does not mean 
acceptance of the Government of India Act. As was made clear in the Election 
Manifesto its policy was, is and will over be the combating and ending of the present 
Act. The Congress has not a whit moved from its position. It is an imposed consti- 
tution, and the Congress will never be a party to the working of any constitution 
which is not framed by the accredited representatives of the Indian nation. The 
resolution has been purposely wildly-worded with a view to carry the opposition 
with us in supporting it, and in our fight for Swaraj.” 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Shastri supported the 'resolution, but held that the 
Congress should accept office under the Federation also and agitate for further reforms. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority, Sir K. V. Reddi and Sir 
Muhammad Usman opposing the resolution. 

A walkout was staged in the Council to-day by 12 members of the Opposition led 
by Sir K. V. Reddi as a result of the refusal of the Government to accede to the 
request of the Opposition to postpone consideration of the Agriculturist Debt Relief 
Bill. Three separate amendments to this effect were rejected by the House and the 
Premier’s motion that the Bill as passed by the Assembly be taken into consideration 
was carried by 28 votes to 16. The House then adjourned till the 1st. March. 

Civil Courts Amend. Act 

2n<i. MARCH The Counoil to-day refused permission to Mr. J. A. Saldhana 
to introduce his Bill to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act with a view to allow 
Catholics being governed by Canon Law instead of by usage and custom. 

The Premier pointed out that the Bill was. beyond the well-known principle of 
usage, ordinarily oeing the personal law of communities. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

Mr. Ahmed Meeran moved a resolution urging separation of tho subordinate crimi- 
nal judioiary from the executive. 

Another member, opposing, said that when tho Congress was fighting against the 
Government of India Act they should not fritter away their energies m such minor 
issues involving additional cost which the Congress Government could not bear in 
view of the ameliorative measures they had taken in hand. 

The House at this stage adjourned till March 7. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

7th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. Mr. J. A. Saldanha 
(Indian Christian representative) described the budget as a “grandiloquent and 
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voluntary abdication” of excise revenue, and doubted if prohibition would prove a 
success. He suggested that title-holders should be taxed, and taxes be imposed on 
racegoers and owners of raoehotses. Lotteries, Mr. Saidhana said, should be conducted 
on behalf of hospitals and charitable institutions. 

Mr. M. Ramakriahna Reddi urged reduction in the land revenue assessment by at 
least one-third. He pointed out that while in the United Kingdom the tax amounted 
to only 8*8 per cent of the gross yield, in Madias it was over 20 per cent. 

8th. MARCH Speaking on the Budget to-day, the Rt. Hon. V, S . Srinivasa 
Sastri said that the success of prohibition in Salem, which had been beyond expecta- 
sion, fully justified its extension to other districts. He was happy that the Government 
were proceeding with the introduction of prohibition with due caution. 

One urgent matter to which the Government should pay attention was improving 
the lot of the low paid village officials like policemen, who were leading lives of com- 
parative penury. As regards the Wardha scheme. Mr. Sastri said that a moderation 
and restriction of the scheme was call led for and like Hindi, it should be tried only 
as an experimental measure. 

Sir K. V. Reddi objected to the extension of prohibition to two more districts, 
remarking that he did not admit the efficiency of the working of the Prohibition Act 
in Salem. He added that the district collector’s report regarding its success was ex- 
aggerated. He also objected to the compulsory introduction of Hindi in certain 
sonools. 

9th. MARCH : — He so much believed in Prohibition that the fact going against 
its success he was not afraid of, thus said the Premier dwelling lengthily on Prohi- 
bition in reply to the general dobate on the budget this afternoon. 

Refuting the allegation that the Salem Collector’s Report on the success of Prohi- 
bition was exaggerated, the Premier referred the House to the Opposition leader’s 
comment that the report was not exaggerated. Mr. Rajagopalachanar assured the 
House that he would not hide any evidence given against the success of Prohibition. 
He expressed thankfulness for the very generous manner in which the leader of the 
Opposition had approved of the Budget and given expression to his unqualified 
approval of several parts of it. 

23rd. MARCH Questioned as to wheter the Government intended to take steps 
to ban the publication or sale of news-sheets containing acceptances of horses in 
races conducted outside the Province, the Government stated that they would consi- 
der whether the suggestion was practicable. 

The Government further stated that they would consider whether the Madras 
Betting Tax Aot should be extended to the Ootacamund races. 

The Minister for Courts and Prisons presented the Select Committee’s report on 
the Bill to further amend the Madras Suppression of Immoral Tarffic Aot. The Bill 
was passed. Sir Mahomed Uaman y Leader of the Opposition, urged the need for 
establishing a large number of rescue homes. 

25th. MARCH The need for the improvement of rural water-supply and the 
superfluity of the existence of two Government Houses in Madras were stressed by 
several members during the general discussion of supplementary demands for 
grants to-day. Another member said that the proposal to send the Speaker of the 
Assembly abroad would create a precedent for future. 

The Premier, replying, suggested that members should co-operate by drawing up 
a priority list of the areas among themselves for the extension of improvement of 
water-supply and that the Government would attend to their needs. As regards the 
Government Houses, the Premier said that the Order-in-Council of December, 1936 
made them powerless. Adverting to the Assembly Speaker’s voyage abroad, the Premier 
said that any amount of study of Parliamentary procedure from far away was not eaual 
to practical observation, and the fear of settling up a precedent was not justified, 
because what was done for the infancy of an institution went a long way towards 
laying a strong foundation for it. The House adjourned till the 31st. March. 

3 1st. MARCH:— The Counoil passed this afternoon after three hours’ discussion 
the resolution on linguistic provinces on the lines of the resolution adopted by the 
Assembly yesterday. Thereafter in pursuance of the message from the Governor, 
the House was prorogued sin die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Winter Session— Lucknow— 17th. January to 7th. February 1938 

The winter session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly "commenced at Lucknow on 
the 17th January 1938. After the Speaker had paid a feeling tribute to Mrs. 
Swaruprani Nehru, wife of the Late Pandit Motilal Mehru, an adjournment motion 
was moved by Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari to discuss the ‘unconstitutional and 
partisan methods and principles adopted by Government in the appointment of Mr. 
Paliwal and his subordinates in the Rural Development department. The motion 
was opposed by Government and ruled out. 

After lunch the chamber echoed with the cries of the Madhe Sahaba demonstra- 
tors repoited to be 150 in number who were, however, prevented from entering the 
lobbies. There was another demonstration staged by the kisans of Lucknow district 
who alleged police high-handedness. 

The Sugar Factories Control Bill on the motion of Dr. K. N. Katju was referred 
to a Select committee. 

Court Fees Amend. Bill 

18th. JANUARY : — The Court Fees Amendment Bill wbioh was referred to a select 
committee was the subject of strong criticism from the Opposition benches. Dr. 
R*tju, replying to the debate, made a vigorous speech amidst interruptions whioh 
resulted in some heat on both sides of the House. 

Other bills introduced and referred to select committees were the Stamp Amend- 
ment Bill and the Maternity Benefit Bill. The report on the former was to be sub- 
mitted not later than March 1 and on the latter by Jan. 22. 

Abolition of Titles 

19th. JANUARY : — It was a non-official day and the debate dragged on till about 
five on the resolution recommending the abolition of the praotioe of conferment of titles 
and decorations. The Premier in the course of his speech characterised the titles as 
a tainted thing and said that Government had already taken steps through proper 
channels to acquaint the proper authority that they did not want titles to he confer- 
red on any officials or non-offioials. He would be glad if the House would ratify 
what Government had already done. He further said that they had no share or voice 
in the conferment of titles in the last honours list. 

Non-offioial Resolutions 

The seoond resolution recommending the extension of the Khaddar Name Protection 
Act of 1934 in the provinoe lapsed dne to the absence of Rajmata Thakurani Farbati 
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Knnwar bat Dr. Katju announced that the action recommended had already 
been taken. 

Mr. Muhammad Waaim moved that pending consideration of the Debtors’ Belief 
Bill necessary steps should be taken to stay the execution of civil decrees in cases 
where judgment- debtors were not agriculturists . 

Federation Opposed 

20th. JANUARY Mr. Mubashir Hussain Kidwai's resolution asking the Gov- 
ernment to intimate to the Central Government its firm resolve not to be a party to 
the inauguration of the proposed Federation and futher that no money should be 
spent out of the provincial revenues and no arrangement be made by the provincial 
Government in connection with the inauguration of the Federation, whether in the 
matter of holding elections to the Federal Legislature, or other matters connected 
therewith, occupied the greater part of the day. 

Dr. Katju , replying on behalf of Government, heartily accepted the resolution. 
They would take not only the step reoom mended but all the other methods possible 
to resist the Federation and hoped that those on the opposite benches who partici- 
pated in the debate would then join hands with the Government. The resolution was 
adopted. 


COLOURIBATION OF ARTIFICIAL GHEE 

2Ut. JANUARY :—Prof. Krishna Chandra introduced a Bill for the colourization 
of all artificial ghee and moved its reference to a select committee. 

Dr. K. N. Katju . Minister, speaking for Government, suggested for the considera- 
tion of the select committee that they might remedy the situation by declaring that 
none but pure ghee should be named ghee, and that vegetable products should have 
some other name. After another hour of debate the House agreed unanimously 
to the reference of the Bill to a select oommittee. 

Relief to Debtors Bill 

Two-and-a-half hours were next devoted to the debate on urban indebtedness on 
the motion of Mr. Zahirul Hussain Lari to refer to a seleot committee his Bill to 
provide relief to debtors. Mr. Lari said that the Government was confining its atten- 
tion to rural indebtedness and was not tackling a similar question in urban areas. 
The mover hoped that the Congress Ministry would not take a stand on the sanctity 
of oontraot, a principle introduced by British rulers but take a stand on Manu’s law 
of damdopat. Be also hoped that political strategy would not determine the Ministry’s 
attitude towards the Bill. 

Mr. Laxmi Shankar Bajpat moved the circulation of the Bill by April 13. Seth 
Aehal Singh (Congress) opposed the Bill as it would gravely affect the trading 
oommunity, who were alieady hard hit by the Encumbered Estates Aot and the 
Agriculturists Relief Aot. Mr. E. M. Souter , voicing the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce, supported Mr. Aehal Singh’s view and expressed the opinion that the 
proposal of Mr. Lari for fixing a maximum rate of interest for the secured and un- 
secured debts would ruin the Credit Bill. 

Mr. Mangat Singh (Congress) preferred cancellation of all debts, Tand regretted 
that the Congress Ministry had not yet done what it had come to offioe to do, namely 
pass debt and rent legislation. (Opposition (oheers.) Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 
suggested that the Government should adopt the straightforward course of either 
opposing the Bill or get the circulation by March 15. 

Dr. Katju , replying to the debate, declared that the Government did not like such 
a complex problem to be dealt with peacemeal. They must draw a distinction between 
indebtedness for business and indebtedness of the poor, and they must give considera- 
tion to the faot that as the large part of India’s capital was invested in land, oredit 
should not be made difficult for those possessing land. The mover, the Minister 
declared, had not understood the law of Damdopat nor appreciated the position that 
if there was to be socialization, then all form of capitalism, whether of moneylenders 
or of zemindars, must be dealt with. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Trades Disputes Bill 

22nd. JANUARY Some provisions of the Trades Disputes Bill came iu for 
severe criticism from both the Congress and Opposition benches, though there was an 
agreement with the principle underlying the bill. Acharya Narendra Dev (Congress) 
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taid that if the labour officer was allowed to negotiate on behalf of the worker 
direotly with the employer the trade unions would be weakened. Similar apprehen- 
sions were expressed by some other Congress members. Mr. Rajaram Shastri said 
that the bill in the present form could never be acceptable to labour. Dr. Katju , 
replying, assured that it was not Government’s intention to ‘torpedo’ the trade union 
movement and said that all suggestions would be examined by the select committee. 

Sir Maharaj Singh again protested to-day against the procedure of rushing bills 
through seleot committees. He moved an amendment that the bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion till Feb. 21 next. Dr. Katju accepted the amendment as it 
would be of little practical difference in respect of time in view of the likely dates 
of the Assembly meetings. The motion for reference was adopted. 

The Court of Wards Amendment Bill which was introduced in September last was 
referred to a select committee, the latter to report not later than Jan. 25 next. 

Mela. Control Bill 

24th. JANUARY A criticism that the Cabinet was rushing through legislative 
measures at great speed, was made to-day in the oourse of the debate on the 
Premier's motion to refer the Mela Control Bill to a select committee. The Bill 
proposed the appointment of a committee of non-officials to assist the mela offioer. 

The Opposition demanded its circulation but on Pt. Oovind Ballabh Pant's dosing 
remarks that he wanted to economize time and was prepared to allow two months to 
the select committee, the Opposition withdrew the motion for circulation. The 
Premier explained that the Bill was intended to be compulsory for the Allahabad 
Magh Mela and optional in other cases. 

Mr. Yagyanarayan Upadhaya said that legislation was necessary with a view to 
checking activities of kipnappers and other undesirable persons. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava , a former Minister, was bewildered at the mass of legislation 
the Congress was putting through at break-neck speed and remarked j “l see that 
from law-breakers they are becoming law-makers. Mr. Haris Chandra Bajpai retorted 
that the necessity of introducing legislation at this speed had arisen because the 
previous Government had not performed its duty. Pandit Pant agreed with the 
House that the powers of magistrates should be regulated. He assured the House 
that regarding “urs” and other religious fairs he would accept any suggestions made. 

Sugar Factories Control Bill 

28th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day after having referred the Borstal Bill 
and the First Offenders’ Probation Bill to seleot committees continued oonsideratiou 
of the Sugar Factories Control Bill as amended by the select committee. On a motion 
by a Congress member, the House adjourned till the 27th. to enable members to 
visit their constituencies to-morrow for the “Independence Day.” 

27th. JANUARY -The first division of the Assembly took place to-day on the Sugar 
Factories Control Bill and indicated to the Opposition parties the strength they could 
mobilize in contesting Government proposals. Sheikh Mohammed Habtbullah moved 
an amendment which purported to subject the order of cancellation to the approval 
of the two-third majority on the Sugar Board. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister, replied 
that the Government could not share the responsibility with the Sugar Board. Sir 
j. P. Srivastava commented on this statement by a remark that no bureauoratic 
Government could have stated more. Dr. Katju replied that the ex-Minister was 
thinking of “a despotic” Government, but the present Government meant a popular 
Ministry, subject to the vote of the legislature which represented the people of the 
provinoe as against the special interests on the Sugar Board. 

The Amendment was put to vote and defeated by 111 votes to 25. 

28tli. JANUARY 1 The prospect of a night sitting helped to expedite the diBous- 

sion of the amendments on the Sugar Factories Control Bill to-day. 

The main disoussion centred round Sir J. P. Srivastava's amendment for the 
deletion of the provision inserted by the select committee that, in case of the failure 
to purchase the minimum quantity of oane, a faotory owner will be liable to pay 
damages to the amount calculated at two annas per maund of cane. Sir Jawala 
Prasad said that suoh a provision did not exist in the Bihar law. He enumerated the 
various difficulties which would be caused by the proposed penalty. The penalty, 
he maintained, was entirely one-sided in that the caue grower was not penalized for 
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not supplying oane. Moreover, the Government having already a “big stick” of refusing 
the license, should need no further power. 

Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister, agreed to acooramodate the view of Sir J. P. Srivastava 
and moved an amendment which the House adopted. It proposed that the penalty on a 
faotory owner be imposed only if a “wilful” failure was proved and the penalty 
whioh was originally put at two annas a maund was reduced to “not exceeding one 
anna per maund.” It was also made clear on the suggestion of Mr. Muhamad Ishaq 
that the punishment of imprisonment on a purchaser for defying the law would not 
be imposed unless it was proved that the law has been broken “knowingly.” 

A lively discussion, issuing three hours, took place on the clause imposing the sales 
tax. The Government who had originally worded the tax as being on factory owners 
had to alter its phraseology to get round the Government of India Act. It was 
changed to a tax on the sale of sugarcaae and, as suoh, would fall on the cultivator. 

The Opposition took advantage of this position and attacked the Government for 
letting down the cultivators, who Ini returned them to the House. Dr. Katju pleaded 
that actually the tax would come out of the factory owners’ profits aad was a con- 
cession which was agreed to by the owners at a conference. 

The House rejected by 106 votes to 36 Shaik Mohamad Habib till ah? a motion for 
the deletion of the tax and adopted the clause imposing the tax. 

29th. JANUARY:— The Assembly passed the Sugar Factories Control Bill to-day. Four 
amendments, including three from two Congress members were acoepted by the Gov- 
ernment. They wanted rules to be made for proper shelter at faotorie3 for culti- 
vators, oartmon and bullocks and for satisfactory disposal of sullage water and 
damaged cane. 

When the hon. Dr. K. N. Katju rose to move that the Bill be passed Sir J. JP. 
Srivastava raised the issue relating to the suspension of the Standing Order to give 
effect to yesterday’s understanding between the Government and the Opposition. 

A prolonged debate next ensued on the point of order raised by Khan Bahadur 
Shaik Muhammad Babibullah who said that without the Governor’s recom- 
mendation the Bill should not have been introduced at all. The Opposition tried to 
make out that the whole proceedings relating to the Bill were null and void. The 
debate rolled on till after lunoh in the course of whioh Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman 
aocused Dr. Katju of losing temper. 

The Speaker disallowed the point of order and said that here the Government 
meant the Executive. Any definite dooument making a definite recommendation to 
the House as desired by the Opposition was not necessary at all. If the objection 
was allowed it would have the effect of further restricting the already restricted 
powers of the people under the Act. The Speaker’s ruling was received amidst loud 
cheers. 


Women & Honorary Magistrate 

l»t FEBRUARY A feature of to-day’s proceedings was a discussion on the rule 
relating to the appointment of honorary magistrates, with particular reference to the 
appointment of women. Dr. K. N. Katju , Minister of Justice, brought to a happy 
elose a lively debate on the merits of the sexes to serve as honorary magistrates by 
deolaring that the Government would make no distinction in the matter between men 
and women. 


Congress Privilege Criticised 

2nd. FEBRUARY .—Question time provided the main interest in to-day’s proceed- 
ings of the Assembly. The Premier, who had been keeping away from the House 
on aooonnt of his pre-occupation with the Budget, answered several important 
questions. 

The Opposition brought up three mam issues : the recruitment of the rural deve- 
lopment staff, the Chief Secretary’s circular to district magistrates urging co-opera- 
tion with Congress organizations, and the Dadri riots. 

Dr. K. N. Katju faoed for half an hour supplementary questions regarding rural 
development and attacks and repartees provoked many cheers and counter cheers. 
The allegation of the Opposition was that the Congress Ministry had recruited only 
Congressmen for rural development work. Dr. Katju claimed that no test exoept 
that of efficiency was applied. An inquiry from a Congress quarter as to what was 
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the test applied by the previous Government made Dr. Katju charge his predecessors 
with having made these appointments on “pure favouritism.’' 

The next subjeot of grievance was that the Chief Secretary’s circular to district 
magistrates had discriminated against the Liberal Federation and the Moslem League, 
by asking officials to seek help and co-operation from Congress organisations only. 
The Premier defended the circular, bv stating that officials and Congressmen had for 
years been opposed to each other, and it was necessary to remove a mutual suspicion. 
No such difficulty had been felt regarding other organizations. Mr. M. Farooq com- 
mented on this as creating a privileged position for Congressmen. The Premier 
retorted that the circular imposed a privileged dnty on Congressmen to help the 
Administration. 

As for the Dadri riots, the Premier read out a note he had written on the' official 
file immediately after the riot broke out. It stated that Ballia Hindus and Moslems 
were satisfied with the manner in which the situation had been handled, fle added 
that, whereas Hindus and Moslems in Ballia had the friendliest relations, excitement 
was noticeable only outside Ballia Finally, the Premier remarked : “It is unfortunate 
that the interest which the Government has been taking in the matter has not been 
appreciated in the least.’ 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Court of Wards Act Amendment Bill providing for employment of Government 
auditors to audit the Court of Wards account was passed to-day. The discussion on 
the Bill was made the occasion for speeches by two dozen members, who criticised 
the administration of the Court of Wards. All, however, agreed with the necessity 
for Government audit. 

Change in Service Recruitment 

3rd. FFBRUARY Normal controversies having been laid aside for the day. all 
sections of the Assembly supported to-day Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh'8 resolution 
requesting the Government of India to move the Secretary of State to provincialize 
at an early date the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police 8ervice and the Indian 
Medical Service. The resolution was unanimously passed. The Assembly is the first 
in India to have made a move in the matter . 

The Government view was expressed by Mrs. Vijayalakehmt Pandit and Pandit 
Oovind Vallabh Pant. Mrs. Pandit, Minister for Public Health, dealt with the un- 
fairness of the arrangements regarding the Indian Medical Service which took no 
note of the financial circumstances of the province and imposed on the provincial 
Government a large number of European 1. M. 8. officers and even took up the 
absurd position of extending this reservation to specialist posts. All provincial 
Governments, she said, had decided to fight the resolution of the Central Government. 

The Premier, replying to the debate, said that the present system of reoruitment 
of the three s ervices was “outrageous”, and gave an idea of the “hollowness” of the 
so-called provincial autonomy. Asking members not to make any inferences about 
the attitude of the present members of the services, the Premier remarked that even 
if members of the services showed enough accommodation, “it is not enough that 
they accommodate the Government. The Government which depends on accommodation 
cannot live. It cannot govern if it cannot govern an agency through which it governs. 
The time has come to take up the matter in an earnest manner. So far as the 
Congress are concerned, we dojno toare to seek an amendment of the Aot here or there. 
We want to throw it off. We want to trample upon it.” The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Spiaseb and Politics 

4th. FEBRUARY s— After a dull question hour the Assembly witnessed an interest- 
ing debate on a point of order raised by Mr. Lari (Muslim League) objecting to a 
discussion today of the Premier’s motion that any member who was elected sb Speaker 
should be free to take part in political affairs outside the House in his discretion. 
Mr. Lari’s chief grievance was that the matter was beiDg taken up at the fag end of 
the session when the Opposition party leaders were away. The Premier submitted 
that he thought it would not be a thankless task to give the Opposition an opportunity 
to disouss a matter which they sought to raise through an adjournment motion two 
weeks ago. That motion he took as an indirect request to Government to facilitate a 
discussion of the subjeot in the House, 

The hon. Mr. Tendon^ the Speaker said that to-day’s motion oonoerned a principle 
which, though enunciated by him, the Government wanted to emphasise, while Mr. 
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Lari’s adjournment motion concerned the Speaker. He disallowed the objection as 
far as it related to the rules, but the argument that the party leaders were away 
appealed to him. He, therefore, refused to allow a discussion of tho resolution to-day. 
This was received amidst loud cheers on the Opposition benches. 

Sugar Factories Control Bill 

The House re-assembled at 4 p. m. and adjourned till the 7th instant, as the 
Sugar Faotories Control Bill was still beiDg discussed in the Upper House. 

7th. FEBRUARY : —The Assembly met to-day at 2 p. m. to receive from the 
Upper House the Sugar Factories Control Bill as amended by the House. After a 
brief discussion the Assembly agreed to the amendment without any dissentient voice. 
The House then adjourned till to 1st. March. 

Budget Session — Lucknow — 1st. March to 27th. April 193S 

Premier on Ministry Resignation 

An exciting preface to the opening of the Budget session of the Assembly on the 
1st. March was a peaceful Kisan demonstration in front of the Chamber. 

The Speaker , before taking up business, said : “You are aware that as a result of 
certain political differences over interpretation of a particular section of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, a serious situation arose in the province and led to the resignation 
of the Ministry. The crisis, which has ended happily, has only helped to clarify the 
political situation. A problem which appeared difficult has been solved and a step 
further has been taken in the political progress of the country.”. 

The Premier then read out a statement whioh had been issued jointly by the 
Governor and himself and called attention to “the White Paper” circulated to mem- 
bers, publishing all relevant matters on the subject. He concluded : “As the contro- 
versy has now been settled. I do not think the House would desire me to discuss 
merits any further.” 


Financial Statement for 1938-39 

3rd. MARCH : — Believing firmly that a reasonably small Budget deficit serves a 
wholesome purpose as it places the need for economy constantly before the spending 
departments, the Premier and Finance Minister, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant , pre- 
sented his Budget statement to-day in the Assembly. 

The statement showed a deficit for 1936-37 of Rs. 37 lakhs, a deficit of Rs. 7 and 
one fourth lakhs for 1937-38 and an estimated deficit of Rs. 15 lakhs for 1938-39. The 
Premier deolared that the figure of 15 lakhs was not formidable and In any case, it 
made a better showing than the last five years when the deficits averaged Rs. 32 lakhs 
a year. 

The Minister proposed to spend Rs. 1.10 crores on rural and nation-building 
schemes, and this large amouut was made available by the ingenuity of the Premier 
and of his financial staff. The economy campaign yielded more than 20 lakhs by 
way of reduction in expenditure. 

Compared with the Budget for 1937-38 revenue expenditure increased by 70 
lakhs and the revenue increased by 63 lakhs. Of the former, new expenditure 
amounted to 50 lakhs of which 6 lakhs was reourring. Similarly on the revenue side 
only 26 lakhs out of 62 lakhs was a permanent improvement, of which 10 lakhs depended 
on the passing of the Stamp and Court Fees Amendment Bills, pending before the 
Legislature. 

There were certain aspects of the Budget whioh might draw special attention. For 
instance the grant for the Scout movement was maintained but it was not reserved for 
the Baden Powell Association. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was provided as a recurring charge 
for military and physical training. It was expected that the help of the military 
authorities would be sought in the first instance to prepare a soheme for the purpose. 
Another Rs. 50,000 was set apart as reourring cexpenditure for the promotion of educa- 
tion among the depressed classes and Rs. 30,000 was reserved for water supply 
to these olasses. 

Prohibition was launohed in two districts at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs to the 
revenues. In the programme of nation-building expenditure of 110 lakhs, . .Rs. 35 
lakhs was provided for a special rural uplift soheme. This amount was to be utilized for 
advances for the purohase of seeds, fertilizers and implements to cultivators and for 
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the purchase of raw materials for the oottage industry and of seeds. Seven lakhs 
would be the recurring cost of the administrative agency for this agricultural scheme. 
Five hundred seed stores were to be set up as also a marketing organisation. A sum 
of Rs. 1 and half lakhs was provided for awarding ten rupees a year to 1,500 kamdars 
who would conduot demonstrations. 

There was a provision of Rs. 1 ) lakhs for the education of the masses under the 
Wardha scheme. Four lakhs was to be spent on medical relief in rural areas. Most 
of it was to be used for organizing 200 rural dispensaries on indigenous lines and in 
subsidizing voids and hakims. Four lakhs was to be spent on oattle welfare. 

Three lakhs of rupees will finance water supply schemes, and Rs. 16 lakhs will 
go towards road development. One lakh was to be spent on giving a push to the 

co-operative movement. Of this Rs. 25,000 was allotted to the Central Co-operative 

Union for marketing purposes and Rs. 75 000 would constitute a nucleus to help the 
promoters of rural credit facilities. One lakh was to be Bpent on improving the condi- 
tions of the tenants of Government estates so as to give a lead to the zamindars. 

Experiments in improved methods of gur manufacture having proved successful 
one lash was to be spent next year for this purpose. 

The Ministry’s desire to move with the times was shown by the provision of Rs. 

6,000 for an aerial survey of the province and for the training of five or 

six pilots. 

As regards reduction in expenditure on the police the Premier stated that the 
savings would be used on schemes designed to improve the efficiency and reputation of 
the foroe by training in special institutions. C. I. D. officials were also to receivo 
speoial training in detective work. 

Speaker and Politics 

4th. MARCH After the Premier and a few other members, including Sir 
Maharaj Singh , had paid graceful tributes to the memory of Sir Hareourt Butler 
in the Assembly to-day, discussion was initiated by Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant 
on the resolution moved by him last month that any member elected as the Speaker 
should not in consequence be handicapped in his public activities and that he should 
be free to take part in political affairs outside the house in his discretion. 

A lively and animated debate ensued on the resoluion and it was strongly opposed 
by members not belonging to the Congress party. An interesting suggestion was made 
by the Anglo-Indian representative, Mr. 2?. Q. Watford, that the only way to end 
the controversy between the majority and the minority parties in the house was to oleot 
as the Speaker a member who did not belong to any party. 

Naturally the resolution found no support whatever outside the Congress party. 
The debate was not over when the House adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

7th. MARCH : — The general discussion of the budget commenced to-day and all 
sections in the house joined in voioing the demand that two days allotted for this 
discussion were quite inadequate as at most not more than 40 out of 228 members 
could have the opportunity to have their say. While no time limit was prescribed for 
speeches in the forenoon, the Deputy Speaker in the afternoon allowed not more 
than fifteen minutes for oaoh speech. 

While the Congress party members generally praised the budget, the members of 
the Muslim League party strongly critioised the rural development scheme of the 
Government. Mr. Zahiruddin Faruqi said that the agenoy for working the scheme 
did not inspire universal confidence and the entire scheme was meant to strengthen 
the Congress organization, the distriot Committees being packed. The discussion was 
opened by Sir Maharaj Singh . He sincerely congratulated the Premier on being in office 
to present the Budget and for the spirit underlying it, namely the amelioration of the 
economic and social lot of the rural classes. He lodged, however, an emphatic protest 
against the fact that most of the schemes included in the Budget were inoluded without 
submission to the Finance Committee, and without giving any details of how many lakhs 
of rupees were to be spent, through what ageucy and in what manner. He also 
pleaded with the Premier to hasten slowly, tor two crores of debt would be added 
within two years due to the finance schemes of the Ministry. He admitted that the 
old regime nad not exercised sufficient control on administration and felt there was 
farther scope for economy. Referring to the details of the Budget, he expressed 
surprise that nowhere had it made provision for women. There was a orying need for 
jaidwiyes for instanoe, and there was no big grant for the purpose. 
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Mr. Sitaram Shukla considered the rural programme the best feature of the 
Budget. Lieutenant Sultan Alamkhan was relieved to find that there was no salary 
out and no extra burden. Mr. B. N. Bhargava hoped women would be trained for 
the scheme of extending treatment to rural areas. Mr. Waif or d did not think two 
days were enough for general discussion. He asked why the Government had failed 
to fulfil its promise of separating judicial from executive functions and what was 
meant by military training for which Rs. 50,000 had been earmarked. Mr. Abdul 
Abaai wanted provision for Moslem women’s education in the manner provided by 
the Bombay Ministry. Mr. Khub Singh testified to the countryside’s satisfaction with 
the Budget Mr. Aziz Ahmed thought the Budget had won a cheap popularity and 
ignored long-standing promises of reforms. 

8th. MARCH The general discussion of the budget concluded to-day and the 
Assembly adjourned until March 18 when voting on demands commenced. All 
the Ministers with the exception of the Revenue Minister replied to criticisms in the 
afternoon. The Premier emphasized that the sole criterion in making appointments 
in the Rural Development department was missionary zeal and the spirit of service. 
He quoted Lord Hailey and Mr. Brayne of the Punjab in his support. As regards 
oommunal considerations imported in the debate he cited figures showing that the 
Government had been very generous to Muslims and challenged the Opposition to 
point out any other province where they had been treated with equal generosity. 

The U. P. Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emolument) Bill was then referred 
to a select committee. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. MARCH The excise policy of the Government came in for severe criticism 
when the Assembly met to-day. A long discussion ensued on the cut motion of 
Qazi Muhammad Adil Abbasi who wanted to draw the attention of the Government 
to the inadequacy of the measures adopted for prohibition and also point out the 
defects in the scheme. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Rabibullah who had a 
similar motion characterized the scheme as fantastic. He was of opinion that the 
prohibition policy would not be a success. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh pointed out 
the considerable practical difficulties which the Government would have to face. He 
challenged the Government to be able to say at the end of 12 months that this 
experiment should not prove a costly one. He protested strongly against the lump 
provision of Rs. 1,25,000 (with no explanation or details) for state management of 
shops. Mr. H. O. Walford thought they could achieve success only by moral persua- 
tion and not by legislation. Choudhary Khaliq-uz-Zaman’s grievance was that this 
Government had not yet made up its mind to carry out the policy of total prohibition. 
He wanted the Minister in charge to make a dear statement on the subjeot. The 
Nawab of Ghattari remarked that prohibition should be self-imposed and it should 
come from within. He paid a great tribute to Dr. C. Y. Chintamani, pointing out 
how under the surcharge system introduced by him, excise revenue went down from 
year to year. He doubted whether the two districts selected would become genuinely 
ary. He also severely oritioised the state management of shops and echoed the 
sentiments given expression to by Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh m regard to lump 
provisions in the budget without any explanation. 

The Minister for Justice made a longand comprehensive statement explaining the 
new excise polioy of the Government. He assured the House that the Government 
were determined to achieve the goal of total prohibition. They had in their mind 
a sort of four year plan during which they hoped that this ourse would disappear 
from their province. The Minister explained the rules to make the operation of 
prohibition in the two districts as oomplete as possible. He said that under the 
state-managed system private incentive to profit would be eliminated. This had been 
most suooessful in Canada, Scotland and other parts of the world. 

The debate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

19th. MARCH .-—Under the Land Revenue demand several cut motions were 
made by members of the Opposition. The Revenue Minister in the oourse of his 
reply made an observation that all lands belonged to the State and that zemindars 
were merely rent collectors. Strong exception was taken to this remark by Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and the Nawab Saheb of Chhattari , The latter said that 
such loose remarks would bring discredit to the polioy of the Government. 

Two grants had to be guillotined as there was no time to discuss them. 
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2 lit MARCH The whole day was occupied in discussing cut motions of the 
medical grant. There was a heated debate on Mr. Qhulam Husain's cut motion 
drawing the attention of the Government to the inadequate provision made in the 
budget to the Dufferin Fund. While all the members of the Opposition urged that 
increased grant should be given to the Dufferin Fund, as it was the only 
organization wbioh maintained hospitals for women in the province all the Congress 
members vehemently opposed it because in their opinion this institution did not 
deserve any encouragement at the hands of Government. 

The hon. Mrs. Vtjay Lakskmi Pandit , Minister in charge, replying to the 
criticisms pointed out that Government had no enmity or hostility to the fund but 
at the same time she expressed her personal opinion that the Dufferin hospitals had 
not been working properly in the reoeDt years, the nursing arrangement was bad and 
the hospital staff were incivil to those who went to those hospitals. She expressed 
her keen desire to improve these institutions. With this end in view she proposed 
to tour in the near future to find out the working of these institutions. 

Another long discussion ensued on Sir Maharaj Singh's cut motion who wanted 
to elicit information from the Government regarding their polioy towards Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine and also wanted details regarding the proposal to 
start 300 rural Dispensaries. He was at a loss to know why all those who 
passed out from the Ayurvedic colleges were Hindus and every person who 
passed out of Unani college was a Muslim. He also suggested that Gov- 
ernment should continue their research into the efficacy of indigenous drugs and 
standardise them. Several Congress members expatiated at length on the usefulness 
of Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine, The debate bach not concluded when 
the House rose for the day. 

22nd. MARCH -The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Zahiruddin Faruki 
to-day to discuss the failure of the Government to maintain law and order and 
protect life and property daring the recent communal riots was rejeoted without 
division to-day. In the course of the debate, members of the Opposition benches were 
vehement in their denunciation of the Government’s failure to maintain law and 
order. There were frequent shouts of 'shame, shame’ and ‘order, order’ and at 
one stage it looked as if pandemonium reigned supreme. 

The Premier replied to the debate. He deplored the motion. He asked whether 
that was the way to create greater confidence in officers who were engaged in the 
diffioult and delicate task of protecting human lives amidst communal frenzy and who 
had spent sleepless nights. There was the determination, the Premier saia, to create 
some short of prejudice against the Government. Unfortunately this year, Holi and 
Muharram fell simultaneously, but there was an additional factor. 

The Muslim League had been carrying on a vigorous propaganda all over the pro- 
vince. The real and essential feature of this propaganda was that the Hindus had 
their interest separate from Muslims. The League propaganda had accentuated the 
communal spirit in the Muslim mind, and it had gone to the length of characterizing 
as kaffirs even the Muslim members of the present Government. The Premier claimed 
credit for the splendid wav in which the situation had been brought under control in 
three days. Replying to the charge of communal bias, the Premier pointed out that 
the number of Hindus killed at every place was greater than that of Muslims. 

23rd. MARCH The demands for grants relating to education were considered to-day. 
The Minister was very oonoiliatory in his replies and the movers of cut motions seemed 
to be so pleased with his replies and his answers that they begged leave to withdraw 
their motions. The Minister made his position very dear that he was not one of 
those who deoried university education. He believed that the progress of our coun- 
try culturally and industrially was bound up with the expansion of university education. 
Many members spoke strongly advising the Government not to give grants to deno- 
minational institutions. The debate took plaoe over the cut motion moved by 
Khan Bahadur Lieut Sultan Khan who urged that the Intermediate Girls’ College 
of Aligarh be raised to a degree college. 

Mr. Qhulam Hussain moved a out drawing the attention of the Government to 
the undesirability of university teachers taking aotive part in politios or becoming 
members of legislatures in this and other provinces. He pointedly remarked that it 
was a gross abuse of power on the part of the Lucknow University * to have permitted 
Dr. Badha JKumud Mukherjee, head of the department of Indian history, getting a 
fgt salary of fts. 1,200, to get himself nominated to the Bengal Legislative Council and 
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further to have allowed himself to be nominated as the loader of the Congress party 
In that body. The mover categorically stated that Dr. Mukhorji often absented him- 
self from his woik and took French leave. Such a thing was detrimental to the 
interests of the university. He requested the Government to look into the matter and 
not to express their inability to interfere. 

The Minister in his reply pointed out that Government could interfere only when 
things went seriously wrong, but anyhow promised to make inquiry into this case and 
the motion was withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

24th. MARCH : — Many demands under ‘education 1 had to drop out to-day because 
until 4 o’clock only the items concerning university education were discussed and those 
relating to secondary and primary education could not be reached. 

The Education Minister made a statement regarding the allegations made -yesterday 
by Mr. Ghulam Husain that Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji frequently absented himself 
from tho university in order to attend the meetings of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The Minister read the statement received by him from the vice-chancellor of the 
Lucknow University on this subject, addiug'tliat the allegations made against Dr. 
Mukherji had absolutely no foundation in fact. Immediately rose Mr. Ghulam Husain 
and challenged the Minister’s statement. Premier Pant explained that when the in- 
formation received from an authoritative quarter was placed before the House they 
must accept it as correct. The Minister of Education also gave an indication on the 
cut motion moved by Mr. Ghulam Husain how the Government was going to intro- 
duce changes with regard to the universities in the province. He read out the terms 
of reference of the committee appointed by the Government to enquire into the matter. 

Begain Shahid Hussain moved a cut urging the Government to give encouragement 
to women pilots to which the Minister for justice agreed and added that there would 
bo no discrimination as against women. 

25th. MARCH :—That the irrigation and canal rates are high was the buiden of 
all the speeches made this day when the irrigation demand was under discussion. Out 
of 13 cut motions on the agenda under this demand as many as eight related to re- 
duction of rates only. 

Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim , Minister in charge, in his speeches explained what this 
grant meant and what the Government proposed to do with regard to the eastern 

§ rid scheme. He assured the House that not a pie would be wasted on any unpro- 
uctive scheme aud added that Government would consider all the proposals which 
the committee they had appointed would recommend. 

The Nawab of Chattari remarked that committees were sometimes appointed to solve 
a question and sometimes also to shelve it. He hoped that Government would not 
take shelter under the pretext that they had appointed a committee which was going 
into the question thoroughly. Mr. Mubashir Husain Kidwai pointed out that since 
the introduction of the canal system villagers were becoming poorer every day. 
Captain Jam-shed Ali Khan observed that where there is a will there is a way. Raja 
Jaganath Baksh Singh quoted some figures to show that irrigation rates were ex- 
cessive and the department was making a large profit. Some Congress members who 
spoke on the motion were of the view that the Irrigation department should not be 
treated as a commercial department but as a utility department yielding benefit to the 
peasantry who had not enough to eat. As many expressed their desire to speak on 
the motion the debate was adjourned. 

26th. MARCH The division challenged by Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan which 
resulted in defeat by 90 votes against 32 on the cut motion of Maulvi Karimur Raza 
Khan urging substantial reductions in the irrigation rates without delay was the only 
inoident in the otherwise dull proceedings of the day. Both the Opposition 
and the Treasury Benohes did not seem to take much interest in the demand under 
discussion, namely, irrigation and hydro-electric works, as was evident by the fact 
that the attention of the Chair had to be drawn twice that there was no quorum in 
the House. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim , Minister, gave an exhaustive reply meeting the criti- 
cisms of all the speakers who wanted reduction in the irrigation rates. He reiterated 
again and again that there had been a dispute without difference. It was the definite 
policy of the Government to reduce the rates but they could not do it by a stroke of 
the pen. It could only be done after taking into consideration all the practical diffi- 
culties in their way. In order to show their earnestness in the matter the Minister 
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pointed out that they had retrenched three high posts, namely one chief engineer and 
two superintending engineers. The Opposition members had been criticizing the Con- 
gres Government for the sins of the previous Governments. That was not fair. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Faruqi deplored that the eastern districts had been treated in a 
step-motherly fashion because Government did not see their way to extend the eastern 
grid scheme to the districts of Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Ballia and Benares. 

The Minister assured him that the present Government had no such idea in their 
mind. They wanted to give relief to all parts of the province. They would mtroduoe 
this scheme after scrutinizing it carefully and taking the verdict of the House whether 
such a scheme was feasible or not. 

With this assurance Mr. Faruqi was satisfied and withdrew the motion. 

29th. MARCH There were some amusing incidents to-day on the out motions 
of Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan and Captain Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan. The former 
wanted to discuss the status and functions of parliamentary secretaries whose appoint- 
ment, in his opinion, was illegal and ultra vires. This evoked a long dobate in whioh 
the Premier, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, the Nawab of Chhatari ana others took part. 

Kie Premier emphasized that the appointment of parliamentary secretaries was con- 
stitutional and legal. He paid a handsome tribute to parliamentary secretaries who, he 
said, had been discharging their duties very satisfactorily. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh recognized the difficulty one had had to undergo in 
answering questions. He made two suggestions as to how questions could be answered 
in a better manner. At the same time he did not desire to criticize parliamentary 
secretaries, many of whom were young and inexperienced. 

The Naivab of Chhatari remarked that it was not the intention of the mover 
to cast reflections on the parliamentary secretaries personally. Incidentally he praised 
the work of Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain whose knowledge of files was good and satisfactory. 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tiwary did not seem to brook the expression of 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh that many of the parliamentary secretaries were young 
and inexperienced. 

30th. MARCH Speaking on a cut motion relating to the policy of the Govern- 
ment regarding forests in Kumaon and Chakrata, the Premier said that he had been 
regarded as one of the incorrigible and chronic oritics of the Forest department 
and therefore, they could depend upon his sympathy. The forests belonged to the 
people and the Government belonged to the people and there was no conflict between 
the two. He personally held the opinion that the Forest department was a commer- 
cial department and, as such, it must try its best to win the goodwill of its con- 

tractors and customers who were entitled to be treated courteously and politely. 

There was severe condemnation from all sides of the House of the system of 
appointing assesors in criminal oases. 

Sir Maharaj Singh strongly urged that the system of assessors should be com- 
pletely done away with because they were irresponsible advisers of the judge. He 
would prefer an extension of the jury system. The Minister for justice explained 
that in response to a circular letter issued by the Government soon after the budget 

session in September last on the question whether assessors should be retained or 

abolished, they had received valuable opinions. He assured the House that his 

question was engaging their attention and they were not sleeping over it. 

Mr. Ohulam Husain wanted by his cut motion to have a handwriting expert 
appointed by the local Government. The Minister pointed out that the present 
system was most economical and reasonable. The mover did not press his motion. 

There was a long debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Aziz Khan urging the 
abolition of trial by jury in sessions cases. In his view jurors were open to all 
sorts of influences and were incapable of understanding their responsibility. Mr. 
Wolford strongly opposed the cut motion because he was convinced that the country 
was not bankrupt or honest and intelligent people. 

The Minister for Justice in his reply observed that the system of trial by jury 
waB really an extension of the doctrine of citizenship. He reminded the Honse 
that it was really not a communal matter. According to him it would be all to the 
good if this system was extended as widely as possible. The Government was consi- 
dering the whole question oarefully and as Boon as they had arrived at a decision 
they would place it before the House. The motion was withdrawn. The House 
then adjourned. 
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31*1. MARCH : — After a strenuous discussion of 12 days, the motions for grants 
in the budget were concluded to-day. As many as eleven grants were-, voted without 
discussion. The muoh vexed question of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions was after all settled to-day by the Minister of Justice announcing a soheme 
prepared by him. The debate on this subject was initiated by Mr. Karimur Reza 
Khan and he was supported by Mr. Walford , Mr. Zahirul Easnain Lari and Sir 
Maharaj Singh. Sir Maharaj Singh made two useful suggestions : firstly, that the 
tryiDg magistrate should have no connection whatever with the police ; secondly, 
the appointment of magistrates should rest with the High Court or.the Chief Court 
as proposed by the Stuart Committee in 1922. 

Session at Naini Tal 

The Minister gave a brief outline of the scheme. He pointed out the constitu- 
tional difficulty, namely, that under the Government of India Act, the Government 
could not ask the High Court to appoint these magistrates. According to his scheme 
there would be two sets of magistrates, executive magistrates and judicial magistrates. 
Judicial magistrates would have nothing to do with the police. They would sit '.and 
try criminal cases like munsifs. They would have no administrative work. For 
leave and inspection they would be under the control of additional distiict magistrate 
having equal status with the district magistrate. Reports on their work would be 
made by the sessions judges who would be acquainted with their work. The Minister 
assured the House that this question would not be treated as a party ’question. i*He 
would take every section of the House into his confidence. For that purpose he 
would appoint a small committee and he would be guided by the advice of that 
committee. 

Relief to Debtor’s Bill 

1st. APRIL Today being a non-official day, discussion was resumed on tho amend- 
ment moved by Pandit Lakshmi shanker Bajpai on January 21 to the Debtor’s 
Bill introduced by Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari on that day. The amendment which 
was to the effect that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion before April 30.;was 
carried without division. 

Session at Naini Tal 

There was a long debate over the resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Fa8ihuddin urging the Government to hold at least one session of the 
Legislature at Naini Tal in the month of August or September. Many members 
spoke on behalf of the overworked secretariat staff and pointed out Government work 
would deteriorate if the hill exodus was abandoned. Some members pleaded the 
cause of the people of Naini Tal and said that they would be ruined if the Govern- 
ment remained on the plains. Sir Jwala Prasad remarked that the abandonment 
of the exodus would be a penny wise and pound foolish policy. The interim Ministry, 
he said, fell a victim to the temptation of securing popular applause by abandoning the 
move to the hills, but they found that the experiment did not prove successful. The 
Premier made smashing reply by pinning the speakers to the terms of the resolu- 
tion. He regretted that the speakers had introduced irrelevant topics into the debate. 

Adoption of Muslim Conference Resolutions 

The House was discussing the resolution moved by K. 1 3. Fasihuddin requesting 
the Government to give effeot to the resolutions adopted by the Muslim Educational 
Conference held in 1934 when it rose for the day. 

4th. APRIL : — The Minister for Education explained to-day what the Govern- 
ment had done and what they were going to do for Muslim education in the province. 
Instead of showing scant regard for the resolution, as suggested by a member on 
the ground that the proposals were of a communal nature, the Minister gave the 
assurance that most of the recommendations made by the member were under the 
oonsideration of the Government. This, because he was convinced that the progress 
and prosperity of this province and of this oountry was bound up with the progress 
and enlightenment of Muslims, Hindus and other classes of the community. He 
pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to set apart seats for 
Muslims on the Intermediate Board as the Board itself was in the melting pot. He 
quoted Sir Ziauddin’s remarks to impress on members that maktabs were really not 
educational institutions at all. 

Mr. Mahabtr Tyagi criticised the Minister for making concessions to communa- 
lists though be was a socialist. Muslim members stressed the usefulness of maktaks 
and Islamia schools where Muslim boys imbibed the Muslim culture, a culture distinct 
from other cultures. Dr, Husain Zahir, however, strongly opposed the resolution, 
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Muslim education, he said, was not as backward as it seemed to be. He urged that 
every effort should be made to wean away boys from maktabs and Islamia schools 
in which the quality of instruction was not as good as in other schools. 

Non-official Bills 

5th. APRIL \—Shri Lalbahadur Sastri introduced his Bill to amend the Allaha- 
bad Uuiversity Act Sir J. P. Srivastava introduced the Hindu Dharmadava Bill to 
regulate Hindu religious trusts. His motion for reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee was opposed by the Congress benches, on whose behalf Mr. Sadhu Singh 
moved for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Sampurnananda pointed out the legal difficulties raised by Sir Jawala Prasad’s 
Bill as it stood, and announced that the Government already had under preparation 
their own legislative proposals for dealing with the various types of Hindu religious 
endowments and trusts. The motion for circulation was carried. 

Thereafter, the House accepted motions for circulation of three private Bills, 
namely that of Mr. B. K. Mukherji relating to the conditions of service of shjop 
assistants, that of Mr. Charan Singh relating to the Agricultural Produce Market B 11 h 
and that of Mr. Raja Ram Shastri relating to the Trade Union lecognition. The 
House then adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL -The Minister of Justice, Dr. K. N. Katju moved to-day consideration 
of the U. P. Stamp Act Amendment Bill. Chaadhuri Khushi Ram moved deletion of 
the new clause which did away with the existing legal requirement of certain documents 
bearing one-anna stamps before becoming legally valid. Dr. Katju replied that the 
select committee had, after full consideration, added the new clause as it felt that 
there was no risk of forgeries occurring. 

Another amendment by the same member dealing with the deficiency of stamps was 
also debated and as the mover, who was a member of the Congress Party, did not with- 
draw the amendment, the Opposition took advantage of the situation and called a 
division. According to party discipline the mover could not vote even for his own 
amendment and kept neutral. The Opposition in the lobby numbered 30 against Gov- 
ernment’s strength of 114, and the amendment was negatived. 

The Opposition which kept silent during the second reading of the Bill raised a 
a voice of protest when the third reading was moved. Mr. Ishaq Khan charged 
the Miuistry with burdening the poor people permanently with taxation which had 
been impossed by the previous Government specifically for two years. 

The Bill was passed by 106 votes to 30. 

Court Fees Amend. Bill 

Dr. Katju next moved consideration of the U. P. Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. Ishaq Khan asked for its republication as the Bill had been radically altered. The 
Minister-in-charge objected to the motion, stating that, as the changes made by the 
select committee were all for the reduction in fees proposed in the Bill originally, 
there was no need for republication. The House then discussed the various amendments. 

7th. APRIL : — There were 51 amendments to the Bill, of which 37 were 
disposed of to-day. Most of the amendments were moved by Mr. Mubashir Husain 
Kidwai and he was supported by Mr. Muhammad hhaq Khan and Quasi 
Muhammad Adil Abbast. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

20th. APRIL The proceedings were dull when the Court Fees (Amendment) 
Biil was under discussion to-day. It became enlivened when the Minister of Revenue 
sought the leave of the House to introduce the United Provinoes Tenancy Bill 
which was placed on the members’ tables this morning. 

The Natoab of Chhatari , leader of the Opposition, wanted to know whether the 
previous sanction of the Governor was obtained before introducing the Bill as 
required under sec. 899 Clause 3, of the Government of India Act. The Minister 
of Revenue did not know how this Bill was governed by sec 299. The Speaker 
asked as to who should decide whether the Bill aid or did not require the previous 
sanction of the Governor. He did not want to make his ruling cheap. Raja 
Biaheshwar Dayal Seth suggested that the question might be referred to the Gover- 
nor as to whether this Bill had been sanctioned by him. 
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The Premier asserted that they had a right to introduce the Bill and they were 
entitled to do it without referring to any other person. Incidentally he remarked 
that it was their privilege and it must be the natural desire of every sensible 
patriotic member of this House to enlarge their rights and privileges. 

The Nawab of Chhatari pointed out that when the Government said that they 
were working under the limitations of the Government of India Act, they must 
follow it in word and spirit. 

At the request of the Speaker, the Advocate- General gave his opinion that no 
sanction was necessary and that the Speaker was not bound to give a ruling on the 
point. 

After hearing all the speeches, the Speaker came to the conclusion that he must 
refer the question to the Governor and his opinion was read out to the House 
before it adjourned. The Governor stated that the question appeared to be of great 
doubt and he was of the view that previous sanction was necessary and he, therefore, 
accorded his sanction to the introduction of the Bill. 

The Minister then introduced the Bill. At this stage the House adjourned. 

Members’ Emoluments Bill 

21tt. APRIL The whole day was devoted to a discussion of the Members’ Emolu- 
ments Bill, while one amendment occupied the attention of the House for more than 
six hours. The Nawab of Chhatari had moved an amendment yesterday to the 
effeot that the travelling allowance to members should be the same as was admissible 
to Ministers. During the course of the debate all the members who spoke from the 
side of the Opposition urged that there should be no differentiation between Ministers 
and other members in the matter of travelling allowance. Mr. Ishaq Khan quoted 
figures to show that the present Ministers were drawiug more by way of allowance 
than their predecessors and that there was a great difference between their profes- 
sion and practice. He also quoted from the Harijan an article of Mahatma Gandhi 
in which the latter had said : The Congress President travelled third class, will the 
Congress ministers travel first ? 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava also asked them to follow Mahatma Gandhi faith- 
fully, who always travelled third class. Those who spoke on the Congress side stated 
that Ministers were hard worked people and therefore reasonable comfort should be 
given to them while travelling. When the Minister of Justice moved for the third 
reading of the Bill, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan opposed it on the ground that it was 
an insult to the dignity of the members of the House as many were inclined to speak. 
The debate was adjourned till the 25th. 

25th. APRIL The third reading of the Members’ Emoluments Bill was not pass- 
ed to-day without a division being challenged, though it was carried by a thumping 
majority. The Opposition could muster only 29 members as against llO on the Gov- 
ernment side. The same arguments were advanced by the Opposition as they used 
on Thursday last, namely, the receiving of a salary was derogatory to the dignity of 
the House and the penalty clause was an insult to members who were brought to the 
level of Government servants. 

The Minister of Justice , in winding up the debate, as well as the Premier, who 
spoke before lunch, made dignified speeches assuring the House that it was not the 
intention of the Government to lower the dignity of hon. members in any manner. 

The Premier remarked that members being their masters, it would recoil on them 
if their status was reduced. He, however, assured them that a small oommittee would 
be appointed to examine these rules. 

The Minister of Justice pointed out that this Bill related only to members and not 
to Ministers and he did not know why so much heat was imported into this debate. 
Further, this was not the stage when objections should have been raised. If any 
objection was taken to any of the provisions of the Bill it should have been done at 
the second reading. He justified the inclusion of the penalty clause which, in his 
opinion, was a just and equitable provision. He told the House that there was no 
desire on the part of the Governmeut to make these rules without consulting the 
House or acquainting it with draft rules. 

Court Fees Amend. Bill 

26th. APRIL : — The Court Fees Act amendment Bill was passed to-day by a 
large Congress majority. Mr. Ishaq Khan not only opposed the third reading but 
challenged a division which resulted in 108 voting for the bill and 43 against it. He 
26 
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charaoterised the bill as obnoxious and undemocratic and urged the house that it should 
not be plaeed on the statute book. He was the only speaker to-day on the motion, 
after which the Minister of Justice made an apologetic reply, assuring the house that 
this was not going to be a permanent measuie and its duration would be till 30th. 
June 1941. 

Lind Revenue Act Amend. Bill 

The house then passed without any discussion the Bill to amend the U. P. Land 
Revenue Aot of 1901. 

Maternity Benefit -Bill 

The Minister for Justice next moved the Maternity Benefit Bill for consideration of 
the house. Mr. E. M. Souter was the only one who moved a number of amendments, 
two of which were pressed and rejected and others were withdrawn. There was 
some discussion over the rate of daily allowance to be given to a woman for four 
weeks after confinement. The allowance proposed by the select committee was eight 
annas which was objected to by Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Souter and Mr. Walford. 
The amendment was eventually defeated by 190 votes to 18, a feature of the voting 
being that many members of the Opposition voted against the amendment, though it 
was sponsored by Sir Maharaj Singn. Further discussion on the bill was adjourned. 

27U». APRIL The house passed the Maternity Bill to-day. The Minister of Justice 
appealed to the employers to be a little generous. Aftor all, it would not cost them 
more than a few hundreds if the Bill became law. Sir Maharaj Singh gave his strong 
support to the Bill. The Minister for Local Self-Government said that the Govern- 
ment had issued a circular to all commissioners to request the municipal boards to 
see that maternity benefit on the lines of this bill should be given to women 
sweepers employed by them. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The motion to refer the Tenancy Bill to a select committee was carried 
unanimously. 

The Minister of Revenue , in making his motion to refer the bill to a select 
committee, assured the House that they were not abolishing the sir rights of the 
zemindars. The proposals contained in the Bill would affect only about two lakhs of 
zamindars out of a total of 12 lakhs. He claimed that the proposals with regard to 
distraint and ejectment received almost universal suppoit. The Government had, 
however, an open mind and would be glad to consider any proposals brought forward 
before them. 

Chaudhri Khaliquzzman , on behalf of the Muslim League Party, stated that the 
Bill was a compendious one, and sufficient time should be given to consider the 
proposals contained therein. He said that nobody would deny that the time had 
come for a readjustment of the relations between landlords and tenants, because 
the present economic conditions demanded that some relief should be given to 
tenants. 

The Natcab of Chhatari was of the opinion that large-scale farming would 
beoome an impossibility under the provisions of the Bill. Secondly the zemindars 
who felt keenly about sir rights could not understand the principle underlying it in 
the Bill. The method proposed according to the Bill, would not facilitate the collec- 
tion of rents, which in the long run would not prove beneficial even to tenants. 

Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh asserted that the land belonged to them by sanads 
and no changes should be made without consulting then. 

The Budget session of the Assembly ooncluded and the House adjourned sine die. 



Proceedings of the U. P. Council 

Winter session— Lucknow— 27th. January to 7th. February 1938 

Non-Official Bills & Resolutions 

The winter session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Luoknow on the 27th. January 1938, Lala Sir Sitaram presiding. The session did 
not start auspiciously for the Government, who suffered their first defeat. 

The House referred to a select oommittee the Encumbered Estates Amending Bills, 
moved by Messrs. Bamchandra Gupta and Mohan Lai , as also the Children Bill, 
moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh. 

The Government opposed the reference to a select committee of the Children Bill 
and moved that it be circulated but lost the division by 14 to 23 votes. The Children 
Bill makes further provision for the custody and protection of children and for the 
custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders. 

Having disposed of non-official Bills, the House took up discussion of non-official 
resolutions. 

The Counoil passed three non-official resolutions. The first moved by Begum 
Aizaz Rasul , Deputy President, recommended to the Government to take immediate 
steps to improve village sanitation and provide adequate medical aid in rural areas. 

The second expressed the opinion that all zamindars and tenants paying land 
revenue or rent of more than Rs. 100 a year and all persons paying income-tax on 
an income of more than Rs 3,000 a year should be exempted from the obligation of 
taking licences under the Indian Arms Act for firearms which they wish to keep. 

The third resolution recommended the taking of immediate measures for tho 
reorganisation and rehabilitation of rural credit in the Province. 

Naix Girls’ Protection Amend. Bill 

28th. JANUARY ' When Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh moved an amendment to the 
Naik Girl's Pioteotion Aot of 1929, Mr. Ramakant Malaviya , Leader of the House 
complained that the notice of the amendment had been received only a few minutes 
earlier and as soon as it was received, it was sent to the Premier but no reply had 
yet been received. 

This brought a remark from the President, who said that it was a serious state 
of affairs. The Government were supposed to be represented in this House and 
business could not remain suspended because some superior authority was being 
consulted. The Government should be ready frith tho business that was before the 
House and the President hoped that it would not be said times out of number in 
the Counoil that the Government were not represented. The Government were part 
of the House and as much responsible to this House as to the other. 

29th. JANUARY : — Sir Sitaram disallowed an 'adjournment motion given notice 
of by Rai Bahadur Mathuradas to discuss the “distressing and panioxy state of 
sugar-oane growers in Roorke due to oertain restrictions imposed by authorities on 
the sale of sugarcane as a result of whioh sugarcane, approximately sixty lakhs of 
maunds, remains unsold, aud consequently cultivators and zamiudars find it difficult 
to pay rents and revenue. The President advised that the matter be given expre- 
ssion to in the form of a short notice question. 

The House thereafter discussed rules regarding the appointment of Honorary 
Magistrates. 

1st FEBRUARY The Council spent to-day in disoussing rales for appointment 
of Honorary Magistrates. 

Mr. Janardan Sarup moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the recent 
orders of the U. P. Government, issued by the Collector, to realise progressive 
enhancement of land revenue whioh was hitherto postponed. 

Mr. Malaviya opposed the motion on the ground that notice was received only 
after the House met *, therefore, it was impossible for him to say anything. The 
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President Sir Sitaram withheld consent for the day, however, repeating the remark 
that the Government were expected to be represented in the House. 

2nd. FEBRUARY The house concluded discussion on the rules regarding the 
appointment of honorary magistrates. 

Bug in Factories Control Bill 

In deference to an opposition member’s desire the consideration of the Sugar 
Factories Control Bill was postponed until to-morrow. Explaining the urgency of the 
measure and need for suspension of the standing order by the chair which requires seven 
days’ interval between the passing of the Bill by the lower house and its introduction 
in the upper house, Dr. Katju said that an identical measure had been passed by the 
Governments of Bihar and U. P. who were moving in closest co-operation m the interest 
of the industry. Factory owners had represented to the Government that either the 
Bill should be passed immediately or an ordinance promulgated giving effect to the 
Bill. The Government however did not desire to take the latter step which was not in 
keeping with the dignity of the house. The delay in the passage of the Bill would 
cause oonfusion to the industry. 

3rd. FEBRUARY : — The President suspended (he standing orders and discussion of 
the Sugar Factories Control Bill was taken up. Mr. Janardan Sarup withdrew his 
adjournment motion relating to the collection of enhanced revenue on an assurance by 
the leader of the House that the Minister for Revenue on return from leave would 
look into the matter. 

4th. FEBRUARY The Couneil found its galleries crowded by members of the 
Assembly and by visitors to hear the debate on the Sugar Factories Control Bill. 
Although the majority of the House had come to an understanding the minority 
persisted in moving amendments and succeeded in its dilatory tactics by holding 
the Bill up till the 7th. 

7th. FEBRUARY The Sugar Control Bill was passed by the Council and was 
brought back to the Assembly which met at two in the afternoon for the purpose. A 
fact of speoial importance about the proceedings in the Upper House was that the 
Opposition being in the majority, could have delayed the measure and altered it 
radically but the Opposition knowing that the Government had an ordinance in readi- 
ness and would have a majority in a joint session took a reasonable attitude and 
came to a lobby understanding with the Government. 

This understanding, however, provoked dissent among three members of the Oppo- 
sition who left the ranks of the Nationalist Party, and were mainly responsible for 
dilatory tactics which prolonged the session. 

The third reading speeches in the Council to-day were generally concerned with 
“domestio matters” and either side charged the other with having committed “insu- 
rance acts.” Lala Baboolal, secretary of the Nationalist Party, contended that the 
agreement with the Government had been reaohed “amicably, quietly and calmly” so 
that the Sale Tax would not be put at six pies without the consent of the Legislature 
and rules under the Act would be discussed by the Legislature. There were valuable 
concessions. Mr. Bajindra Sarup of Cawnpore testified to a “merciless sorutiny of the 
Bill by the House,” and advised acceptance of the measure as “in this imperfeot 
world nothing can be perfect”. 

Rai Bahadur Mohan lal , leader of the Opposition, blessed the Bill and supporting 
the Sales Tax said the Government could not do wonders without funds. He hoped, 
however, that the provisions regarding labour and sheds for carts would be allowed 
to remain dead letters. He asked Sri K. N. Katju amidst laughter, “Bid the Minister 

of Justice provide sheds in his house for his numerous clients ? 

Begum Atxax Rasul joined the “chorus of congratulations showered on the Minis- 
ter of Justice”. Dr. Ram Ugra Singh, Khan Masooduzaman and Mr. Akhtar Hussain 
struck a different note. While the first two bitterly spoke about “compromise in 
camera” and were content to support the passage of the Bill, Mr. Akhtar Husain was 
the only speaker who opposed the third reading. 

Dr. Katju explained that the right of appeal against penalties in the Bill waB 
ensured by provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code. He attached great importance 
to the labour cause. The Bill was not a partisan meas ure and would not be worked 

in that spirit. The House passed the Bill and adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session— Lucknow— 2nd. March to 8th. March 1938 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 2nd. March 1938. 
Replying to Mr. Janardan Sarup's question if the special Corruption Control 
Officer had been able to find out specific cases of corruption, Dr. M. Jung, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, said that the charges against four police offioers had been esta- 
blished and action taken against them. Enquiries were being made in the following 
cases: Police Department 13, Excise 2, Education 2, Audit 1, Revenue 1 and Soldiers’ 
Board 1. 

After the presentation of demands for supplementary grants for 1937-38, the Coun- 
cil adjourned till the next day when the budget was presented by the Premier. 

5th. MARCH Before the discussion on supplementary estimates was taken up 
to-day, Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh raised a point of order under Rule 54 (2) that three 
days should elapse between the presentation and the discussion of the estimates. 

The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju , replying, said that the Government had allotted the 
days in his individual judgment. 

The President said that if the House was anxious to discuss the estimates later, 
he would request the Governor to fix Monday for discussion. 

As the House was not anxious to disouss them on Monday, they were taken up 
to-day and approved. The Council then adjourned till Monday. 

7th. MARCH A “birth tax” was suggested to-day by a member when the 
Council took up the general discussion of the Budget. 

Begum Aijaz Rasool, Deputy President, asked the Govergmenti to impose such a 
tax as the population was increasing at an “alarming” rate. She added that her 
proposal would prove a cheok on population and lead to social impiovement. 

During the debate the Opposition in general depreciated the huge rural reconstruc- 
tion programme from borrowed funds. They thought that the financial implications 
of the Budget were serious and advised caution. 

The discussion was adjourned till the ^noxt day, the 8th.| March when the House 
was adjourned sine die. 


May Session— Lucknow— 6th. May to 25th. May 1938 

The May session of the Counoil commenced at Lucknow on the 6th. May 1938. 
Strong resentment was expressed by the landlord members of the Council at the 
uurnerited slur cast upon their order by the Revenue Minister , who had described 
them as mere rent collectors and not as owners of land and notice was given of an 
adjournment motion by Mr. Muhammad Abid Khan Shericam. 

The President overruled the objection of Mr. Chandra Bhal , Parliamentary secre- 
tary, that the remarks made in the Lower House oould not form a subject of discus- 
sion of the motion tonight as the Reveuue Minister had agreed to allot a day for dis- 
cussion on his remarks during the course of this session. 

The House rejeoted by 21 votes to two an amendment to the draft rules of the 
Counoil, seeking to take away the President’s power of nominating a panel of chair- 
men and empowering the House to elect them. 

Language of Legislature 

7th. MAY The language controversy loomed large in to-day's Council in commo- 
tion with the discussion of the draft rules. An amendment moved by Mr. Chandra 
Bhal , parliamentary secretary, to rule 19 so that any member might address the 
Council in Hindi or Urdu was ruled out by the President who agreed with the view 
expressed by the Advooate-General that it was inconsistent with section 85 of the 
Government of India Aot which did not allow those members who were sufficiently 
acquainted with English language to speak in Hindi or Urdu. 

Another amendment for substitution of the word Hindustani for the words Hindi 
or Urdu occurring in rule 19 was also rejeoted by the House by 24 against 9 votes. 

The provision to the rule empowering the President at his discretion to permit or 
call upon any member to speak m Urdu, Hindi or English was sought to be deleted 
on the ground that it was inconsistent with section 85 of; the Government of India 
Aot. The President , after hearing the Advocate- General and certain other members, 
held that the proviso was absolutely consistent with the Aot, whereupon the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 
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Discussion on Drift Rules 

9th MAY:— A more rapid progress was made in connection with the discussion on 
the draft rules today in the Council, Whether a member could reflect upon the con- 
duct of any judge or court of law having jurisdiction in any part of the British 
empire in the exercise of his or its judicial functions, was discussed at length on an 
amendment moved by Mr. Lakshmi Narayan , parliamentary Secretary, to substitute 
‘India’ for the word ‘empire’. He urged that the House had no reason to show any 
consideration to other parts of the British empire. A contrary view was expressed 
from the Government benches by the Minister of Communications, Hafiz Muhammad 
Ibrahim who thought that it would be very pernicious to discuss the judgments and 
judicial orders passed by the judges, and added that it would be highly improper to 
discuss questions coming before the courts of the Empire where individuals belonging 
to India might be concerned. 

The House adopted another amendment deleting a clause to the effect that a 
member while speaking must not utter treasonable, seditious or defamatory words, but 
he may quote them for the purposes of his argument. 

The House rejected an amendment moved by Mr, Chandra Bhal , formerly parlia- 
mentary secretary, for the deletion of the rule against any discussion in the Council 
being permitted in respect of any order of the Government or of the President 
disallowing a motion. 

Maternity Benefit Bill 

10th. MAY The Council passed into law to-day tho Maternity Benefit Bill. One 
member of the Opposition asserted that the Bill was a piece of party propaganda and the 
Congress Government after destroying the zamindars, wanted to destroy the millowners. 

Some amendments moved to enlarge the scope of the Bill were ruled out by the 
President who held that as the Bill was for a particular object, amendments must be 
within its scope and conform to its framework. The President added that if the 
House thought that the Bill was too restricted, the only constitutional remedy open 
to the House was to throw out the Bill. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

The Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was vehemently opposed by certain landlord 
members and at one stage it looked as though the fate of the Bill was hanging in the 
balanoe. Brisk canvassing was then started by Congress members of the House and 
very soon it appeared that the issue was no longer in doubt. A number of members 
including R. B. Babu Mohanlal who opposed the motion remained neutral, with the 
result that the motion for second reading was carried by a majority of eight votes. 


Official Bills 

1 1th. MAY In its role as the revising Chamber, the Council to-day amended three 
Bills relating to prison reform as passed by the Assembly and they would now go 
back to the lower house for reconsideration. These bills were (1) the Borstal Bill (2) 
the Prisoner’s Release on Probation Bill and (3) the First Offenders’ Probation Bill. 

One of the amendments was carried in the teeth of opposition from Government 
benches. The House passod the three bills as amended as well as the Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill, in respect of which there were no new amendments. The House 
then adjourned till May 16. 

Discussion of Draft Rules 


16th. MAY -After prolonged discussions to-day the Council completed consi- 
deration of the draft rules governing the conduct of business. The Lower House had 
yet to discuss its rules. 

The rules committee of the Upper House consisted of the President Sir Sita Ram. 
the deputy President Begum Aizaz Rasul, two Congress members Babu Baijnath ana 
Mr. Ratanlal Jain, and others, viz, Rai Bahadur Mohanlal, Mr. Waheed Ahmad, Lala 
Mohanlal Bah, and Ohaudhari Akhtar Hussain. The committee was representative of 
all parties in the House and its report was unanimous, there being no notes of 
dissent. It held altogether ten sittings in 1937 and 1938. 

In the rules recommended for adoption by the Counoil a few salutary changes 
have been introduced, though many of the previous rules and standing orders have 
been preserved. Some of them nave been modified, while a few new rules have 
been introduced. The existing distinction between the rules and standing orders have 
been done away with. 
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The noteworthy changes introduced deserve to be mentioned. Every Thursday 
during the session of the Council will hereafter be devoted to the transaction of non- 
official business and it shall have precedence over other business unless the Precedent 
otherwise directs. On other days Government business shall have nreoedence. This 
means that non-official business will be transacted in every session even if Govern- 
ment allot no day for it, as they have not during the present session. The rights of 
the Council to regulate its own business have thus been enlarged by the rules 
committee. 

Answers to questions asked by the members will hereafter be printed thus res- 
toring the previous practice before the inauguration of the present constitution. 
Not a little inconvenience was felt by the members and the press- reporters owing 
to the new practice of supplying a typed answer only to the member putting a 
question. It is hoped that the Assembly will follow in the footsteps of the Council 
in this regard. 

The rules provide for joint select committees and joint conferences which it is 
confidently expected would obviate friction or want of harmony between the two 
Houses. 

No far-reaching changes have been made daring the passage of the rules in the 
Couneil. The attempt to delete the provisions for joint, conference made by a Con- 

g -ess parliamentary secretary, despite the support of the Minister for Communications, 
afiz Mohammad Ibrahim, met with failure. These rules provide that any member, 
with the consent of the Minister in charge of the department to which the matter 
relates, may move that it is expedient that any matter of public importance other 
than a bill be referred to a joint conference of both chambers consisting of a specific 
number of members and with instructions to report before such date as may be 
specified in the motion. The Council ha 9 . also, got power of referring a bill (passed 
by the Lower House) to a select committee of its own in case it was not referred 
to a joint select committee. 

The rules give complete liberty of action to the Council in connection with the 
conduct of its business and the prestige and dignity of the Upper House have been 
greatly enhanced. 

1 7th. MAY The House will have power to bring a motion of no-confidence 
against the Ministry when the new Council rules which were passed by the Counoil 
last night, come into force in June next. 

A Congress member moved an amendment urging the doletion of the rule con- 
ferring such power on the Upper House. The amendment was supported by T>r. 
Katju and others on behalf of the Government but was lost by 27 to 12 votes. 

Question of Zemindar’s Status 

18th. MAY After a discussion lasting three and half hours, the Council adopted 
without division to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Muhammad Ahid Khan Sherwani 
that, while taking exception to the remarks repeatedly made by the hon. Minister 
for Revenue that zaminders were only rent-collectors and Thekedars, the house 
was of opinion that zamindars aud taluqdars were the owners of the land in the 
United Provinces. 

The chief spokesman for the Government was the Minister for Communications, 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, who pointed out that the statement made by the Revenue 
Minister in no way affected the position occupied by the zamiudars before the 
Congress assumed office on July 17, 1937. He added the Revenue Minister’s state- 
ment was based on a histoiical fact. 

The consensus of opinion among the members and other Congressites was so 
strong that the Government dared not challenge a division when the resolution of 
disapproval of the Minister’s statement was declared carried. 

Members’ Emoluments Bill 

19th MAY Dr. K. N. Katju , Minister for Justice, moved to-day for considera- 
tion of the U. P. Legislative Chambers Members’ Emoluments Bill. 

Bai Bahadur Mohanlal moved an amendment that double second class fare bo 
allowed to members instead of double inter. 

Dr. Katju raised a point of order that this amendment could not be moved withou 
the sanction of the Governor under Seotion Si (3) of the Government of India Act, 

The Opposition did not agree with the Minister’s contention. 
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Mr. Mohanlal Sah read out a letter received by a member of the Council from 
Mr. J. C. Donaldson, Secretary* to the Government, saying that recommendations were 
made by H. E. the Governor on the advice of his Ministers and if a recommenda- 
tion was necessary they should apply to the Minister concerned. 

The reply further added that from a preliminary reading of Section 82, it did not 
appear likely that a recommendation was required for amendments of this nature 
since they did not affect the salaries of suoh persons who were charged under Section 
78 of the Act. The President reserved his ruling. 

Stamp Act Amend. Bill 

20th. MAY ‘The Minister has really given us a sermon on democratic piinciples 

and he has asked us to blindly ditto the decision of the lower house We have had 

a leoture from the Minister of Justice on our rights aud duties and we have been 

told to be sincere Some ill-digested constitutional doctrines have been inflicted 

upon us and we are told that in money bills we should not interfere.’ Such were 
the sentiments expressed by leading members of the Opposition in the Council today 
with reference to the speech made by Dr. Katju on the second reading of the Stamp 
Amendment Bill. 

In the course of his speech which provoked strong criticism the Minister of Justice^ 
despite the declared intention of the Congreess party to wreck the constitution framed 
by the British Parliament, strongly urged that the upper house like the House of 
Lords should not interfere in money bills and proposals about taxation emanating 
from the lower house and advocated a convention which had grown under the 
English constitution. He considered that the power of voting demands for grants 
was not given to the Council, interference with details of taxation proposals would 
only lead to confusion in the management of public affairs. 

The Minister’s view of the role of the upper house in connection with taxation 
measures framed by the Government found no support in the House and it was held 
that it was the bounden duty of the Council to examine every taxation measure in a 
reasonable sprit and expressed its considered opinion in an unequivocal manner. 

In the course of the interesting debate that followed, one member denounced the 
Congress Government for being ‘extremely unresponsive to public opinion’ and stated 
that public moneys were being wasted for party propaganda while another member 
said that the Government must necessarily be democratic before they asked the 
House to follow democratic traditions. There are no less than 100 amendments tabled 
to the Stamp Amendment and Court Fees Amendment Bills and it is faiily certain 
that these measures would not have a smooth passage in the Upper House. 

The net result of the amendments tabled to the Stamp Amendment Bill, said Dr. 
Katju, would be complete rejection of the Bill. 

Court Fees Act Amend. Bill 

23rd. MAY The Council returned to the Lower Honse the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill, Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta’s amendment being carried by 13 to 11 votes. 

The President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Dr. Katju on May 
19. He recalled sub-section 82 (3) of the Government of India Act quoted by Dr. 
Katju during discussion in the Legislative Chambers Members Emoluments Bill when 
the Opposition sought to move an amendment that double second class fare be allowed 
to the members instead of double inter class. Sir Sitaram, President, agreeing with 
the Advocate-General and the Opposition, said that to uphold this contention would 
be tantamount to restricting the scope of these rules considerably and leave a serious 
gap in cases of Bills other than non-official bills introduced in the Council for which 
no provision will have been left. 

24th. MAY:— All the past records were broken by the Council to-day in the 
number of defeats inflicted on the Government in rapid succession in connection 
with consideration of the Court Fees (Act) Amendment Bill. Government benches 
looked discomfited and disconsolate when amendment after amendment was carried by 
the Opposition reducing provisions of the biil almost to a nullity. No less than six 
amendments were adopted by the House in the teeth of the opposition of the Minister 
for Justice. There were five divisions in all in four of which Government were 
defeated. The last division resulted in a tie, the voting being 15 for and 15 against. 
The President was called upon to exercise his oasting vote and acting on certain 
principles where the status quo had been maintained he voted against the amend- 
jnent moved by Mr. jRom Chandra Gupta for the deletion of the clause. This gave 
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the Government an unexpected viotory over the Opposition. The President’s decision 
about this casting vote was reoeived with oheers from the Congress benohes. Baring 
one of the divisions Lady Wazir Hasan, who was the consistent supporter of the 
Government, was shut out as she arrived when the doors had been closed after the 
division bell rang. 

■When Dr. Katju was called upon to move the third reading of the Bill afteT all 
the amendments on the order paper were disposed of by the House, he said : 1 am 
not completely satisfied with the result of the debate. I am making this motion so 
that the Legislative Assembly might have an opportunity of expressing its own views 
on the decision taken here*. This was an open hint that the amendments passed by 
the Upper House would be turned down by the Lower House. 

Both yesterday and to-day the House had carried seven amendments to the Court 
Pees bill as passed by the Assembly and this was the fifth bill whioh would go back to 
the Assembly for reconsideration. Owing to the wide divergence of opinion on a 
number of bills a joint session of the two Houses of Legislature had now become • 
inevitable. 


Members’ Emoluments Bill 

2Sth. MAY : — But for a little heat engendered in today’s Council by an exchange 
of some unpleasant epithets between a Minister and a member of the Opposition 
there was nothing exciting in connexion with the discussion of the amendments to 
the United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Bill whioh was 
finally passed into law in the form in which it was sent from the Lower Honse. 
On the assurance givon by the Minister of Justice that the provision for two inter 
class fares was by no means meant to be derogatory to the members of the House, 
the amendment substituting double second class fare was withdrawn. The other 
amendments were similarly withdrawn and there was no occasion for a division. 

In connection with the incident between a Minister and a member of the Opposi- 
tion, the President earnestly requested the hon. member to preserve the dignity of 
the House whioh was in thdir own hands and urged that they should disperse in 
good humour on the last day of the session. He added : ‘Let ns in the name of the 
dignity of the house desist' from such attaoks either on one side or the other. I 
shall not, therefore, allow any referenoe to this incident which I hope will be closed 
once for all/ 

After the Bill was passed into law, the Honse adjourned sine die. 
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92 Mr. Devendba Nath Samanta 

93 Mr. Rasika Ho 

94 Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz 

95 Mr. Hafiz kafar Hasan 

96 Mr. Abdul Jalil 

97 Khah Bahadur Nawab Abdul 
Wahab Khan 


98 Mb. S. Mohiuddin Ahmad 

99 Mb. Muhammad Yunus 

100 Mb. ShARfuddIN Hasan 

101 Mb. Saiyid Najmul Hasan 

102 Mb. Muhammad Latifur Rahman 

103 Chaudhuri Sharafat Husain 

104 Mr. Nub Hasan 

105 Mb Muhammad Qasim 

106 Khan Bahadub Saghirul Haqq 

107 The Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid 

Mahmud (Education Minister ) 

108 Mb. Muhammad Abdul Majeed 

109 Mb. Hafiz Shaikh Muhammad 
Shani 

110 Khan Sahib Muhammad Yakub 

111 Mb. Badrul Hasan 

112 Mb. Tajamul Husain 

113 „ Muhammad Shafi 

114 „ Ahmad Ghafoor 

115 „ Sayeedul Haqq 

116 „ Muhammad Salim 

117 „ Chaudhuri Mahammad 

Nazirul Hasan 

118 Md. Saiyid Rafiuddin Ahmad 

Rizvi 

119 Mb. Muhammad Mahmud 
130 Mr. Saiyid Muhammad 

Minnatullah 

121 Mr. Shaikh Ziaub Rahaman 

122 „ Zaimuddin Hosain Mebbza 

123 „ Shaik Fazlub Rahman 

124 „ Muhammad Islamuddin 

125 „ Shaik Shafiqul haqq 

126 „ Muhammad Tahir 

137 „ Saiyid Ali Manzab 

128 „ Abdul Bari 

129 „ Abdul Majid 

130 „ Shaik Rahaman Ali 

131 „ Shaik Muhammad Husain 

132 Qazi Muhammad Ilyas 

133 Sbjmati Kamakhya Devi 

134 Srimati Shabda Kumari Devi 

135 Srimati Sabaswati Devi 

136 Ladi Anise Imam 
187 Mr. A. M. Hayman 

138 „ E. C. Danby 

139 ,. J. Richmond 

140 „ Ignes Beck 

141 „ Chakbeshwab Kumar Jain 

142 „ W. H. Meyrick 

143 „ E. A. Paterson 

144 „ Manindra Nath Mubkerji 

145 Sir Ganzsh Dutta Singh 

146 Mr. Chandreshvar Prasad 

Nabayan Singh 

147 Mr. Surya Mohar Thakur 

148 Maharaj Kumar Rajkishore 

Nath Shah Deo 

149 Mb. Natha Ram , 

150 MR. Habendra Bahapur Chandra 

151 Mr. Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 
153 Mr. Sachidanand Sinha 



Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 

Budget Session— Patna — 5th. March to 31st. March 1938 

Financial Siatement Foe 1038-39 

The Congress Ministry’s Budget for 1938-39 was presented iu the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly at Patna on the 5th. March 1938. It showed a small surplus. 

Mr. 6ri Krishna Stnha , the Prime Minister, read tho budget speeoh of the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha , who was still in hospital for treatment of 
injuries received in December in a motor accident. 

The Finance Minister, in the speech, said : “Our next expenditure is all intended 
to improve the people’s condition mentally, morally, physically and materially. When 
all our sohemes have been fully at work, we hope we shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing the people fairly advanced on the way to ptosperity.” 

After dealing with the revised estimates for 1937-38, the Finance Minister said that 
from the financial point of view the results of J937-38 were likely to be satisfactory 
and the financial position of the province would slightly improve that year, but this 
was solely because the expenditure was kept down to an impossibly low level in 
order to secure a balanced budget. 

For 1938-39 the Minister estimated that Rs. 505 and oue-fuurth lakhs was available 
for expenditure. The expenditure charged to revenue, including the reserve of eight 
lakhs to meet new sohemes which are in course of preparation, comes to Es. 502 
lakhs while the expenditure not charged to revenue comes to one lakh seventy six 
thousand making a total of Rs. 504 lakhs. The budget therefore shows a surplus of 
Rs. 297,000 of which Es. 1,76,000 will be used for meeting capital expenditure and 
Rb. 1,30,000 will be taken for the ordinary balance. 

The Finance Minister, therefore, claimed that this year the province again has a 
surplus budget although he was not satisfied with this. u lt is clearly neoessary, if 
the schemes which my oolleagues and I have in mind are to be financed, retrench- 
ment should ruthlessly eliminate items of unnecessary and extravagant expenditure 
and new sources of revenue Bhould be fully developed.” 

The revenue side of the budget this year includes fresh sources of revenue. About 
three and half lakhs have been added to the revenue under stamps as anticipated 
from the extra income derived from the enhancement on non-judicial stamps. A 
small provision of thirty thousand rupees has been included as the estimated reoeipts 
from the entertainment tax. The budget also includes provision of nearly thirteen 
lakhs as the estimates receipts from the Government of India as the province’s share 
of finoome-tax. 

Regarding the remaining figures the Minister estimates a drop of about two and 
half lakhs under land revenue. There were increased receipts of six lakhs under 
civil works. He drew attention to two items, particularly exoise and irrigation. 
Under excise he has budgetted for a drop of seventeen lakhs from the figure taken 
in Hie revised. Out of this, six lakhs represents the loss which he anticipates in the 
ordinary oourse of auctions and the remaining eleven lakhs is due to the deliberate 
polioy of the Goveromeut in encouraging temperance and enforcing prohibition. Six 
and half lakhs of this is the estimated oost of prohibition in Saran district and the 
remainder, cancellation of the settlement of some 450 shops situated in unsuitable 
places and complete closing of shops in other areas. The last is estimated to redooe 
the revenue by seventy-five thousand. Under irrigation, he had allowed for a re- 
duction of two lakhs. 

Dealing with expenditure, he referred to the question of retrenchment. The esti- 
mates do not provide considerable items of retrenchment. “A province like Bihar, 
where the expenditure is already at so low a figure, where such a large percentage of 
expenditure is spent on salaries of officials, it is difficult to arrive forthwith at any 
striking economies. Provisions for economies, however, have been introduced in thus 
budget/’ The reduction of travelling allowance is under consideration by whioh he 
hoped to save approximately one lakh, yearly. The provision for the Ranohi exodus 
*h» also been omitted and other minor retrenchments have been provided. The two 
t^xfttiaa measures whioh the legislature adopted were not calculated to yield more 
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than four lakhs yearly and no hope coaid be built there )n for a substantial improve- 
ment in the province’s financial position. “Oar sheet anchor for the time being 
is the proposed tax on agricultural income.” The Bill in this connection, which is 
pending before the House, when enacted, is expected to. yield forty to fifty lakhs 
yearly. 

The Minister stressed the importance of the problem of poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry and stated that detailed sohemes nave been already 
undertaken or are under consideration for solving these. He referred to the legisla- 
tive enactments designed to afford relief to agriculturists la various directions and to 
other sohemes for the amelioration of the lot of the masses, the eoonomio uplift of 
the province generally, inoluding measures to combat floods, which have been undor 
consideration, and others providing for irrigation facilities, encouraging industrialisation 
improving jails, improving education inoluding experimenting with the Wardha 
scheme, consideration of problems relating to a oommon language as the medium of 
instruction, military training, medioal relief, pnblio health, labour welfare, unemploy- 
ment, corruption in Government offices, and introduction of prohibition. The new 
provision for a nurtrition soheme costing Rs. 6,000 is to Ruggest an adequate diet at 
a minimum oost and advise the best possible diet for the money spent by the popu- 
lation at large. 

Other provisions for new sohemes includes Rs. 9,450 for special scholarships to 
Harijans, Rs. 10,000 for scholarships to Mornius (backward Moslems), Rs. 3,420 for 
special scholarships to aborigiuals, Rs. 1 and one-fourth lakhs for a grant to distriot 
boards for rural water-supply, Rs. 44,000 for improvement in the equipment of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, Rs. 20,000 / for medioal relief in rural areas Rs. 28,000 for the 
prevention and cure of cholera and Rs. 50,000 for improvement of communication in 
Obotauagpur. 


Choia Nagpur Tenancy Amend. Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House took up consideration of the (Jhola 
Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill, whioh was iutended to improve the condition of the 
tenantry of the Chota Nagpur area, and passed the Bill, as reported by the select 
committee, in less than an hour. The House then adjourned till March 7. 

The Prohibition Bill 

7th. MARCH The introduction of the Prohibition Bill by Mr. Juglal Choudhury 
Excise Minister, was the main business transacted by the Assembly to-day. The Bill 
was modelled on the recent Madras enactment and empowered the Government to in- 
troduce prohibition, in selected areas, of one or more exoisable articles and extend.it 
to other areas. 

The Bill, however, provided for the following exemptions: (1) Reotified spirit and 
drugs required for medioal, scientific and industrial purposes, (2) grants of personal 
permits to those who in the opinion of the Government may be specially exempted 
and permitted to keep or consume liquor or drags, <3) issue of licences to olubs and 
other institutions and to their members to possess liquor and (4) liquor required for 
bonafide religious purposes. The Bill further provided for effective prevention, de- 
tention, investigation aud prosecution of an offence againBt the Aot and also for colla- 
boration of anti-drink oommittees and honorary workers with officers oharged with 
the duty of the administration of the act. 

General Discussion or Budget 

8th. & 9th. MARCH :-~The general discussion of the budget was held on these 
two days. A feature of the debate was the argument about the relationship between 
Bengalis and Biharis in the province. A point was raised on the 8th. by Mr, 
Manindra Nath Mukherjee who, replying to a complaint that Bengalis preponderated 
in Government services and private oonoerns, had oharaoterised Biharis as incom- 
petent and unenterprising. He objected to Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay’s reference to 
Bengalis as foreigners in a speech in the last session. Dr. Sachidananda Sinha , 
replying to Mr. Mukherji, said, that the references to Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sabay 
were unparliamentary. It was a fact that Bengalis preponderated in the services 
and other oonoerns, and this the Government oould not prevent. As for Biharis 
being incompetent and unenterprising, he quoted Sir F. C. Ray’s book wherein the 
author had characterised Bengalis similarly, and hoped that such inflammatory soeeohes 
would not be indulged In the future. 
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After several members had spoken, some of whom pointed out the need for the 
provision of greater educational facilities, others on effecting economy in expenditure 
and one on protecting the province from air attacks, Srimati Saraawathi De vt stressed 
the need for women’s uplift 

Replying on behalf of the Government Mr. Jagatnarain Lai , Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, said that the budcet represented the efforts of the Ministr y to implement the 
Congress programme and while working the Act, their ultimate aim was to wreok It 
Turning to prohibition he said that the scheme was generally favoured throughout 
the country and hoped that the Government would receive their wholehearted support 
in this holy cause. The Government were doing their best to improve irrigation with 
which was connected the electrification scheme, for which a preliminary survey was 
being made. The Government would try to raise a loan for implementing the 
constructive schemes but had to move with caution. Provision for scholarships for 
military training had been made to see how far the people availed themselves of this 
opportunity. The question of air raids did not arise so far as Bihar was concerned. 
The Government sympathised with the grievances of the baokward classes and would try 
to redress them as far as resources allowed. The House then adjourned until the 19th. 

The Prohibition Bill (Conic.) 

19th. MARCH Mr. Juglal Choudhury , Excise Minister, moved to-day that the 
Prohibition Bill be referred to a select committee. 8ir Qanesh Dutt Singh moved 
that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion by April 15. The 
motion was lost. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , Premier, said that the Govern- 
ment would tai> every source of revenue to make up the loss resultant from Prohibi- 
tion. It was the duty of the Government to intervene and save the people from 
things which were dangerous to their health and drained out their money. Govern- 
ment did not stand in the way of enjoyment of the people but wanted that they 
should spend money for useful things. He pointed out that the material condition 
of the people had improved in areas in Madras where Prohibition had been introduoed. 

Yotino on Budqet Demands 

2 lat. MARCH The House took up the voting on demands for grants to-day. (Several 
token outs were moved on the demand under the head General Administration for a 
sum of R8. 50,70.940, one of which evoked prolonged discussion on the flood problem 
in North Bihar and the irrigation^ facilities. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. 
Srikrishna Sinha replying, pointed out the difficulties encountered by the Govern- 
ment in thiB matter and said that they, however, were doing their utmost as far as 
practicable with their financial resources. 

22nd. MARCH ‘.—Discussion continued to-day on the flood problem and irriga- 
tional facilities, with a view to discussing the Government’s irrigation policy and 
allied matters. Replying to the debate, the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha . Prime 
Minister stated that the Government were fully aware of the gravity of the situation 
caused by occasional floods and were doing everything possible to alleviate the 
suffering and distress caused thereby, together with improving irrigation in the 
province. 

The proceedings were enlivened by a debate on the discontinuance of the exodus 
to R&nonl this year, raised by another token cut. Chota Nagpur members voiced 
strong resentment against the decision and pointed out that the interests of that area 
were being neglected, especially as it was unrepresented in the Cabinet They 
stressed the importance of Chota Nagpur, which was different from the rest of the 
province for which reason it was desirable that the Government should maintain a 
closer oontact with it. 

The motion was opposed by Congress members. Mr. Binodananda Jha , Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, explained that the interests of Chota Nagpur were not neglected 
py non-representation in the Cabinet. The various ameliorative measures undertaken 
by the Ministry for the masses applied equally to Chota Nagpur where, if neoeesary, 
different legislation would be taken up. Among the difficulties of going to Ranohi, 
the .question of finance was not the least. 

Chota Nagpur members were still dissatisfied with the reply and the Premier 
aanred them that he would consider with his colleagues the possibility of masting 
rasir grievances. The demand under General Administration was passed by the 
House which then adjourned. 
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23rd. MARCH ’.—Several members, through cut motions to-day, ventilated * their 
grievances regarding the drainage system in specified areas, the prevalance ofcdisease. 
etc. They also oame forward with proposals for improving the health of the provinoe 
by the establishment of gymnasia throughout the province, the formation of health 
associations eto. It was stated on behalf of the Government that they were anxious 
to prevent epidemics bat the budget provision did not permit the proposals outlined 
by the memoers being oarried out immediately. They had several sohemes under 
consideration, whioh would be put into effect in due course. 

The increase of mosquitoes m parts of North Bihar and the prevalance of plague 
in Bettia were discussed through other outs and the Government in reply explained 
that mosquito problem was not easy to 6olve, but would require investigation and 
large sums of money. As for plague, inooulation treatment was being oarried on at 
Bettia and Government had also approaohed the Haffkine Institute, at Bombay, for 
plague serum, but the latter could not give them supplies as the work was still.* in 
an experimental stage. 

24th. MARCH The need for taking effective measures by the Government for 
stopping the sale of adulterated and unwholesome foodstuffs in the towns and railway 
stations in the Province and the general public health policy were discussed through 
a number of cut motions to-day. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. Binodananda Jha , Parliamentary 
Secretary, said that with a view to preventing the adulteration of food-staffs, the 
present legislation would bo amended andf with the co-operation of railway authorities, 
municipal and local bodies and the public, it would be possible to bring about an 
improvement in the quality of the foodstuffs sold. As regards the puolic health 
pofioy whioh had been criticised as being unable to eradicate epidemics and improve 
the health of the Province, it should be understood that the Public Health Depart- 
ment was an advisory department and had no hand in the executive administration 
whioh was carried out by municipalities and district boards under whom the depart- 
ment placed many of their staff when required, some even permanently. The depart- 
ment was oonoerned more with preventive than with ourativo measures. The Govern- 
ment however, had several sohemes regarding the combating of various diseases, 
which would come into effect in due course. 

25th. MARCH For the first time in the budget session of the Assembly to-day a 
division was called on a out motion which was lost by 77 to 15 votes. The cut was moved 
by Sir Qanesh Dutta Singh on the supplementary demand under the head Agricul- 
ture for acquiring the Sugarcane Research Station at Musheri, belonging to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Station at Musheri, for starting a seed 
nursery. The Government in reply stated that Pusa was situated at a distance from 
Muzaffarpur and the sugarcane crop at Pusa would be unable to meet the seed require- 
ments of the Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts. The entire cost would have to be 
met from the grant out of the Sugaroane Excise Fund. 

The rest of the supplementary demands, numbering twenty, funder various head*, 
was passed after discussion. 

26th. MARCH The Assembly devoted a day-long discussion raised by a single 
cut motion on the demand under the head Agricultural improvement. Dr. Sued 
Mahmud , Development Minister, replied that the point raised bv the speaker had 
already been given effeot to or was under consideration. The Minister announced 
that tne Government of India had agreed to the establishment of a broadcasting 
station at Patna very soon, which would serve for propaganda purpose also. 

28th. MARCH The Department of Agriculture was severely criticised as being 
a top-heavy administration, serving no useful purpose iu connection with cultivation, 
through a series of out motions, including some by oongress members. The budget 
demand under the head Agriculture was, however, ultimately passed after the cut 
motions were withdrawn. 

A few constructive suggestions were also offered for improving the agricultural 
conditions, auch as the distribution of improved varieties of seeds, scientific manuring, 
tha oie of modern implements, the improvement of breed and draught bullooks ana 
the ^establishment of a college for agricultural teaching. Mr. Jagjitean Ram , Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, said that the criticisms made had been generally destructive while 
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he had hoped that more oonstruotive suggestions would be placed. The Government 
oould not effect a drastic out on the salaries of high officials of the Department. The 
activities of the Department covered most of the points raised by the members. The 
Government realised the need for establishing an Agricultural College, bat were pre- 
vented from doing so immediately for financial reasons. 

29th. MARCH The Assembly passed to-day three Budget demands under the 
heads Veterinary, Co-operative and Industries. 

A cut motion moved to discuss the necessity of maintaining the Veterinary 
College was withdrawn after the Government reply emphasising the importance of 
cattle in a primarily agricultural country for which a Veterinary College was 
essential. 

Cat motions on “Co-operation"' referred to the Government’s l, apathy” to the 
co-operation movement and were withdrawn after Dr. Mahmud , Development Minister 
had replied that the Government was doing every thing possible to rehabilitate the 
movement. 

Cut motions on “Industries” were withdrawn after the Government had replied 
explaining the measures taken in connexion with the industrial development of the 
Provinoe. 

30th. MARCH The Assembly passed the Budget demand under the bead Edu- 
oation for a sum of Rs. 67,49,89o after a day long discussion raised through a cut 
motion urging the reduction of the salaries of college professors. Other subjects 
discussed were unemployment, the introduction of free and compulsory primary 
education and the encouragement of women’s education and Oriental studies. The 
Government spokesman stated that the whole question of retrenchment was being 
examined and a committee would be appointed shortly in this connection. The hon. 
Dr. Sped Mahmud, Ednoation Minister, winding up the debate, referred to the langu- 
age problem, which the Congress Government, through the assistance of Babu 
Kajendra Prasad, had solved to a great extent and he said a committee had been 
appointed to evolve a common language. As the problem of script was very difficult 
at present the Government had decided to retain both the Hindi and Urdu scripts. 
The Government would also reorganise the system of teaching of classical and Oriental 
subjects. The Government themselves were anxious to remove illiteracy from the 
Province and would give every consideration to the various proposals offered by the 
members. 

Slat. MARCH*: —The guillotine -had to be applied at 5 p. m. for passing all 
the Budget demands which had been left over while the disonBsion on the demand 
under the head Police was in progress to-day. 

In a spirited reply to a heated debate on the Police demand, raised through a cut 
urging the necessity for exercising greater vigilanoe with a view to stopping corrup- 
tion In the Department among the lower ranks, the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , 
Premier of Bihar, said that he had made it clear on various 

occasions that he had identified his honour with that of the polioe and any 

aberration on the part of the police pained him greatly. After being en- 
trusted with the charge of the Department for eight months, he fully understood the 
saorednesB of the duties of the police. No doubt a change in heart had to be brought 

about in police officers, in which he expeoted the oo-operation of the public. The 

Premier said that he had appealed to the entire force to that effect at the last Polioe 
Conference if and Parade and he believed that the appeal had not been made in vain. 
He was sanguine that if his Government continued for a reasonable length of time, 
the neoessary ohange jnjontlook would be accomplished. The polioe force after all 
consisted of human beings who were exposed to numerous temptations and had to 
carry out their duties in the faoe of grave danger. The Premier believed that he 
wonlaihaveSthe support and co-operation of the superior officers in stamping out 
corruption. A Committee had been appointed in this connection, which he hoped 
would evolve ways and means of reducing corruption. An Opposition member had 
pointed out that there had been an inorease in crime since the Congress accepted 
office. This, the Premier said, was not true and the figures showed that the crime 
wave^reaohed its greatest height in 1936 within recent years, flis Government had 
been unfairly aooused of negligence in allowing murders being committed freely. On 
the contrary every case of violence was investigated and dealt with according to law. 
Btference had been made to politicals and the Government were oritioiatd for theif 
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release as a false step. He had not released the politicals until he was confident 
that they would not resort to violence. He had consulted Mr. Gandhi himself before 
the release and the latter had told him that he should satisfy himself of their 
good faith. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the rest of the demands including the heads 
Medical, Jails, Administration of Justice, Land Revenue and Exoise fell under the 
. guillotine and were passed within fifteen minutes. The House then adjourned. 

April — June Session — Patna — 1st. April to 29th. June 1938 

Behar TENA.Nrs’ Relief Bill 

1st. APRIL The Assembly to-day disoussed the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht 
Lands and Reduction of Arrears of Rent Bill, introduced and moved for reference to 
a Select Committee by the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , .the Premier. The Bill was 
a supplementary measure to the tenancy legislation reoently enacted and was designed 
to afford further relief to the tenantry by providing for the restoration of lands sold 
in execution of decrees for arrears of rents. 

Sir Oanesh Dutta Singh , former Minister, moved for the circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. Opposition members representing zamindari interests, 
pointed out that the Bill would operate harshly on the petty zamindar while the 
Congress members supported the measure energetically. 

The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Singh introducing and moving 
a reference to the select Committee of the Bill said that the Bill was designed at the 
restoration of Bakasht lands to the original tenants and the reduction of arrears of 
rents in certain oases. Explaining the need for this measure the Prime Minister said 
that when prices were high there was an artificial increase in the income of the 
people including the agriculturists, but when prices oame down every section of the 
people was hit and the agriculturists were hit the hardest and tenants were put to 
real difficulty and hardship. Consequently most tenants could not pay their rents, 
whioh resulted in a number of rents suits. It was therefore necessary in suoh cases 
of hardship to tenants arising out of circumstances over which they had no control, 
that relief should be given to them, if good feeling was to bo restored between land- 
lords and tenants, lands which had passed out of the hands of the tenants should be 
restored to the latter. Therefore, an attempt was made in this Bill to restore such 
lands to the original tenants under certain conditions. One of the conditions for the 
restoration of bakasht lands was that half the decretal amount should be paid to the 
landlord. But it was difficult to pay even this half in one lump. Therefore the tenants 
had been given the right to pay in five equal instalments spread over five years. 
Failure to pay instalment for two consecutive years would entitle the landlord to 
apply for a restoration of the land. With regard to the smaller landlords the Premier 
said that they stood on a different footing because they were landlords only in a 
technical sense and were dependent for their livelihood on cultivation and, therefore, 
exemption had been made in the case of such laud lords whose Income was up to a 
certain level. The second principle embodied in the Bill, the Prime Minister explain- 
ed, was the soaling down of arrears of rent. During a period of low prices it beoame 
difficult for tenants to adjust their needs to their inoome and they fell into arrears of 
rents. Although no regular economic enquiry had been made it was admitted that 
tenants were heavily indebted owing to the fall in prices and other reasons and 
their condition was verging on inBolvenoy. The arrears of rent were a sort of debt 
and it was necessary, therefore, to save the tenants and reduce their arrears by law. 
There were two classes of arrears ; one class was to be reduced while the other was 
to be wiped off. Therefore, the tenants were given the right to apply to the 
Collector for wiping off or reduction of arrears on certain conditions. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha concluded that salutary ohecks were also provided in the Bill on this power 
given to the Collector. 

Mr. C. P . N. Sinha , Leader of the Opposition, agreeing that the measure would 
provide relief to the tenantry, said that zamindars did not want to stand in its way. 
He supported the Premier's motion for reference to the select committee. Discussion 
had not ooncluded when the House adjourned till the 4th. 

4th. APRIL •—'While the members representing landed property interests criticised 
the Bill as entailing hardship on the Zamindars, the Congress members, Scheduled 
Oast* and Kisan spokesmen urged a widening of the provisions of the Bill in order 
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to aooord greater facilities to the tenantry. Mr. Baldeva Sahay , Advocate-General, on 
behalf of the Government, explaining the legal aspect of the Bill, replied to the 
objections raised by the Opposition members. The House then adjourned, 

5th. APRIL ‘Within the ambit of the Government of India Aut, the Provincial 
Legislature had power to enact legislation of the most revolutionary oharaoter. It 
could abolish the Zamindari system itself made under the Permanent Settlement. 
When there is the support of public opinion, the Governor- General would have to 
grant his sanction to such a measure if attempted to be enacted’, said Mr. Sri 
Krishna Sinha , Prime Minister, replying to the debate to-day. 

The motion for circulation was negatived, while the Prime Minister’s motion was 
carried without a division. 


Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 

The Prime Minister then moved for consideration of the Bihar Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill as reported by the Select Committee. 

Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh moved for recirculation of the Bill for elicting nublio 
opinion as certain new provisions had been added to the Bill by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Premier , replying, pointed out that the Bill had been discussed threadbare 
by the Committee which had power to add clauses. There was no necessity for 
elioiting public opinion. 

The Kill was then taken up for consideration clause by clause. A large number 
of amendments had been tabled. A discussion arose on taxing income of religions 
institutions and charitable endowments. Tne Moslem members resented strongly 
any attempt to include such an income in the purview of the Act and said the 
Congress Government would do well not to interfere with religious matter. The 
House then adjourned. 

7th. APRIL Discussion was continued yesterday and today over the amend- 
ment, in the course of which several members,* mostly Moslems, expressed vehement 
opposition and the Assembly adjourned again to resume discussion on the 11th. 

Mr. Baladeva Sahay , Advocate-General, replying to the debate, said that taxation 
of agricultural inoome of Wakfs was not repugnant to Islamic laws and the Quoran 
did not contain injunctions prohibiting taxation of Wakfs. The Government had no 
intention to interfere with the religions right, neither was this taxation an infraction 
of the personal laws of Moslems. If the present clause was not wanted the 
Government were willing to insert another clause providing exemption of Wakfs 
meant for religious ana charitable purposes and whose income was spent on those 
objects alone. 

Mr. C . P. N. Sinha , Leader of the* opposition, made a vigorous plea for exemp- 
tion of religions trusts from the operation of the measure unconditionally. Hindu 
endowments were made purely for religious purposes and the incomes of suoh 
endowments would not be utilized for personal expenditure. As the endowments 
could not bo spent by the successors of those who endowed the property, there was 
no need for putting any conditions. 

1 1th. APRIL The proceedings took a new turn to-day when Moslem Opposition 
against taxation of charitable endowments reached a climax. Ultimately, however, it 
proved ineffective, and the amendment moved by a Congress member for deletion of 
clause 3 of the Bill was passed after being pressed to a division. The clause wanted 
exemption of Moslem wakfs from taxation. 

The Moslem members of the opposition in a joint statement nnaniously declared 
their emphatic protest against taxation of charitable endowments, public or private, 
aud held that since the Government had disregarded their sentiments which were 
based on religious grounds, they would oppose the Bill throughout clause by ol&use. 

Referring to the telephonic conversation held between the Premier and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of tne Congress Parliamentary Board, regarding taxation of 
Moslem charitable property after which the Premier bad acoepfed the view that 
trusts of a public nature should be exempted, Mr. 0 . P. AT. Sinha, Leader of the 
Opposition said that he did not agree with the view of the Government and 
maintained that charitable endowments of all kinds should be exempted from 
taxation. 

The Premier explained that the State was the supreme body which held the 
final responsibility for safeguarding rights and property. Certain eoonomio adjust* 
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ments had to be made. The Government did not intend to wound the religious 
susceptibilities of the Moslems. The latter should have no hesitation in allowing 
endowments of a private kind being taxed. While the amendment under discussion 
wanted deletion of the clause providing exemption from taxation of charitable trusts, 
the position had now changed and a fresh amendment would be brought in em- 
bodying the proposal whioh he put forward. 

The amendment was carried by 75 votes to 33. Two other amendments from the 
opposition members, ono for altering the rate of taxation on high income and another 
for reducing all rates and exempting income below Rs. 10,000 from taxation, were 
lost when pressed to a division. The House then adjourned. 

National Militia, for Behar 

12th. APRIL The Assembly devoted almost the entire day to disoussion of 
an unofficial resolution recommending to the Government to take necessary steps 
to organise a National Militia for Bihar on the lines of the Indian Territorial Force 
and maintain a trained volunteer corps as reserve force ready for mobilisation 
in times of emergency, the Militia consisting of five hundred cadets from 
each district The resolution suggested that training, uniform equipment and 
allowances shall be provided by the Provincial Government and a committee be 
appointed to frame rules to work out details in this connection. 

The resolution, which received general support, was passed in a slightly amended 
form, namely, deleting the later half of the resolution after the word emergency 
and adding that provision be made for military training in schools and colleges and 
the establishment of a separate military training school. During the discussion the 
British Government were severely criticised by various members “for supplying the 
military spirit of Indians”, which was recognised in ancient days all over tne world, 
and reducing them to a state of dependence on foreign power for the defence of 
the country. The necessity for reviving the martial spirit, inculcating self-reliance 
through military training in order to defend the country in view of the war menace, 
was stressed by other members. 

Employment of Beharis in Industries 

1 4th. APRIL “The next two years would witness an enormous industrial develop- 
ment in this province and mineral and other resources would be exploited for utilisa- 
tion on a soale never undertaken before. It was up to Biharis to snow enterprise and 
make serious efforts to take full advantage of the growth of industries and make up 
their inadequate representation of employment therein”, said Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
Development Minister, replying to the debate raised by an unofficial resolution by a 
Congress member urging the Government to take steps to secure employment of at least 
eighty percent of Biharis in all classes of employment in industrial concerns aided 
by the Government. 

Dr. Mahmud said while the Government sympathised whole-heartedly with the 
spirit of the resolution, the Government oould not oompel by law the industries to 
increase employment of Biharis. Biharis themselves were greatly responsible if they 
were insufficiently represented in industries, sinoe they had not been enterprising 
enough while capitalists from outside the province came forward to meet the situation. 
Certain industries like coal were mostly owned by foreign concerns in possession of 
long-term leases while others like sugar were protected industries ana oould not be 
compelled to increase the number of Biharis employed by them. In »a oonoern like 
the Tatas’ some amount of pressure oould be applied so far as unskilled labour was 
oonoerned, but they complained that sufficient number of skilled workers were not 
available among Biharis. 

A scheme was being prepared whereby training in civil engineering would be re- 
organised in order to turn out larger number of engineers in technical subjects, for 
which a separate college would be opened. He assured that the Government would 
do everything possible to meet the aemand of the members. 

The resolution whioh was vigorously supported by the Congress members, was 
withdrawn after the Ministers reply. 

Farm Labour in Bihar 

The next resolution, also moved by Congress members, recommended the appoint- 
ment of a committee of members of the House and other experts to investigate condi- 
tion of agricultural labour iu the proviuoe aud make reoommendation within six 
months. Disoussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 19th April. 
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19th. APRIL 1 The resolution evoked prolonged discussion to-day ‘and was widely 
supported by Congress members, who pointed out the hardships under which agricultu- 
ral labourers suffered and urged the necessity for ameliorating their economic condition. 
Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, Parliamentary Secretary, replying to the debate, said that the 
several legislative measures undertaken by the Government would prove benefioiai to 
agricultural labourers also and hence the appointment of a Committee at present was 
not feasible. After further enquiry into tho condition of the agricultural labourers, 
ways and means would be devised to improve their lot. Mr. Qorakh Prasad , mover of 
the resolution, being satisfied with theJGovernment reply, wanted to withdraw the reso- 
lution but withdrawal was opposed by Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh , who challenged the 
motion to a division whereupon the resolution was lost by 78 to 23 votes. 

Agbioultcral Income-Tax Bill (Contd.) 

20th. APRIL The Assembly to-day resumed consideration of the Bihar Agricul- 
tural Inoome-tax Bill. Opposition to the Bill was strengthened by Moslem members, 
issuing a joint statement a few days ago, that they would oppose the Bill at every 
stage, owing to Moslem private charitable endowments being included within the 
purview of the Bill. 

To-day there was a rift in the opposition when Mr. C. P. N. Stnha, Leader of 
the Opposition moved an amendment to the clause relating to rates of Taxation pro- 
posed in the Bill. Mr. M. Yunus , Leader of the Moslem Independent Party, opposed 
the amendment stating that he believed it was tho result of compromise between 
Zamindars and the Ministry. The amendment lightened the load on the big land- 
lords at the oost of smaller ones. The Premier said that the question of compromise 
did not arise. Eventually the discussion on the clause had to be postponed. The 
Moslem members led by Mr. Yunus oontinued obstructionist taotios in pursuance of 
their declaration to oppose the Bill and challenged divisions on the next two olauses, 
which were passed by 80 to 25 and 72 to 30 votes. 

2 lat APRIL Only one danse relating to the determination and computation 
of agriculture income was passed to-day. Moslem members of the Opposition did 
not move the amendments standing against their names in pursuance of the policy 
of opposing the Bill on principle and when the entire clause was put to vote a 
division was challenged by them. The clause, however, was passed by a large 
majority. 

When the next clause was taken up an amendment was moved by a Government 
member providing the addition of a new clause thereto excluding the income of oha- 
ritable and religious trusts of a public character from the jurisdiction of the Bill. 
Mr. Yunus moved an amendment for the exclusion of income of all Muslim truBts 
from the purview of the Aot. 

A prolonged discussion was again raised on the principle of taxing Moslem chari- 
table endowments. It may be recalled that when Moslems protested against taxation 
of Muslim Wakfs, the Premier had given an assurance that those of a public nature 
would be excluded from taxation but not those of a private character. 

Mr. Yunus pointed oat that aooordinc to Islamio law, no distinction could be 
made between public and private oharitaole endowments and quoted authorities in 
support of his argument He appealed to the Government not to disregard Moslem 
religious sentiments. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till 
the 25th. 

25th APRIL —Mr Jagatnarayan Lai , Parliamentary Secretary moved for the 
addition of a new clause ou 2ist April providing for the exemption of only publio 
charitable trusts from the operation of the Aot The entire day to-day was taken up 
by Muslim members ? the vehemenoe of whose opposition to tne principle of 'taxation 
or any kind of Muslim charitable trusts oontinued undiminished. 

Member after member from different groups joined bands in opposing the proposal 
to tax private charitable trusts such as Wakf Alalaulad and pointed out that the 
measure would be an interference with Muslim religious matters and the religious 
susceptibilities of Muslims would be deeply wounded thereby. Texts from Koran and 
other religious works and authorities were quoted extensively by members in support 
of their arguments. 

Lady Imam, the only women member dn the Opposition benches, said that she 
voiced the feelings of all Muslim women, who resented the proposed measure to tax 
trusts on prinoipie. Other members stated that no distinction oould be made between 
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publio and private trusts sinoe under Muslim Law both had a definite religious oharao- 
ter and could not be taxed. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

The Prohibition Bill (Contd.) 

26th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed the Bihar Prohibition Bill, modelled 
on the corresponding legislation enaoted by the Madras Legislature giving Government 
the authority to introduce Prohibition in selected areas in respect of one or more 
excisable articles, with power to extend it to other areas all over the Province and 
providing certain exemptions for the use of intoxicants for specific purposes. 

Olanse after danse was passed in rapid succession, a few minor amendments 
being rejected. An amendment was moved by a Chota Nagpur member representing 
the aborigines, seeking provision for the brewing of pachwari (looal indigenous drink) 
by the backward tribes, Chota Nagpur being exempted from all the provisions of 
the Aot. He was strongly supported by a few other members from Ohota-Nagpur 
who pointed out that the use of indigenous intoxicants was intimately associated with 
the religious observances of the backward tribes. If the Government did not exempt 
the use of pachwari by the baokward tribes, the latter would take the law into their 
own hands, resulting in an increase of orime. The use of intoxicants by backward 
tribes was no luxury but a necessity. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and was lost by 83 to 9 votes. 

The hon. Mr Jaglal Choudhury , Minister for Eagte^then moved the third reading 
of the Bill whioh was finally passed without any opposition. The entire Bill went 
through the legislative anvil in less than three hours. The House then adjourned. 

The Moneylenders’ Bill (Contd.) 

28th. APRIL : — The Assembly continued consideration of the [Bihar Moneylenders* 
Bill, several more clauses of which were passed ^to-day, after which the House 
adjourned till the 29th. April. ~ A 

Electricity in Bihar (Grid Scheme) 

29th. APRIL u The Government’s intention in launohing a soheme for the 
electrification of the rural areas through the grid system was to raise the economic 
level of the country, which could be achieved by improving agriculture by better 
irrigation”, said Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, Parliamentary Secretary, during the dis- 
cussion of the out motion moved by Sir Oanesh Dutta Singh, on a supplementary 
budget demand for a grant of Rs. 4,200 to defray the charges in respect of civil 
works, moved by the Premier, Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, in the Assembly, tO*&av. Mr. 
Jimut Bahan Sen stated that the demand was made for the employsdw|t of ^neces- 
sary staff to carry on preliminary investigation. v 

The Premier, explaining the objects of the sohemo, said that North and South 
Bihar presented different irrigational problems. South Bihar rivers dried up after the 
rains and if tube wells oould be sunk in river beds, it was considered possible to keep 
up a good supply of water for irrigation purposes. Power would be obtained by 
electricity generated from ooal, of , whioh South Bihar had good deposits. It was 
believed the cost would be cheap. The same power oould be utilised for industrial 
purpose. 

Dehra Dun College 

The Premier moved the next demand for Rs, 10,424 under the head Forest. He 
announoed that in view of the demand for nationalisation of services, it had been 
deoided to discontinue recruitment to the Imperial Forest Servioe and to have only a 
Provincial Forest Servioe. The College for imparting training in forestry would he 
re-established at Dehra Dun following the deliberations at the Forest Conference at 
Delhi sometime past and candidates would be reornited from the provinoes. 

Sir Qanesh Dutta Singh moved a cut to discuss the qualifications of the candi- 
dates and their appointment, while Chota Nagpur me mbers represented the claim of 
that area for faoililies in training in Forestry. 

The Premier, replying, said that the olaims of Chota Nagpur would not be<ignored. 
In making appointments to the servM^pgioiency should not be sacrifioed. Already 
there were the numerous olaims of a large number of oastes aud communities. As 
far as the people outside the provinoe were concerned, no distinction would be 
made between Biharis and others if the latter adopted Bihar as their home perme- 
nently. The out was withdrawn and the demand passed. 
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•The Moneylenders’ Bill (Contd.) 

The' House then took up discussion of the Bihar Moneylenders’ Bill clause by olause 
untill the entire Bill was passed. The House thon adjourned till the 2nd. May. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill (Contd.) 

3b *d. MAY The Assembly to-day resumed consideration of the Bihar Agricul- 
ture! I Doom e- tax Bill, which had been postponed for the past few days due to 
Keeton opposition to Moslem charitable trusts of a private nature, known as Wakf 
Alalsulad, being included within the purview of the Bill. Afaulana Abul Kalam Azad 
morally name to Patna in order to effect a compromise between the Government and 
the Moslem legislators. 

A compromise was brought about after two days’ discussions between Manlana 
JUm Kalam Azad and Moslem legislators, which laid down that beneficiaries of 
Wdn AUd&ulad would not be exempted from taxation under the Bill and the tax 
would be refilled from trustees of such Wakfs. 

Contrary to expectation, prolonged discussion again ensued on the subject when Mr. 
Jagat Narain Lai, on behalf of the Government, moved an amendment making the 
necessary alterations in the clause concerned, in view of the compromise. Mr. 

Loader of the Mosle m Inde pendent Party, objected to a portion of Mr. Jagat 
Narain’s amendment, stating was contrary to the spirit of the compromise. 

PfesL Abdul Bari (Congress), oMTnty Speaker, argued that the Moslems were adopting 
an antiquated attitude towards the matter. Other Islamic countries had allowed 
taxation of Wakfs. Mr. Yunus moved an amendment to Mr. Jagat Narain’s amend- 
ment, which the latter withdrew, substituting a fresh one. 

Mr. Balds v Bahay , Advocate-General, on behalf of the Government, again ex- 
ptaloqffcthe Government viewpoint on the principle of taxation of Moslem trusts. 
He Sira the Government oonld not concede to Moslems more than they had already 
done. The Government had power to levy taxes of any kind on property, religious 
or otherwise. Quoting Muhammadan law books, he said Wakfs were taxable. The 
Goveruinrty* attitude was based on reason and conscience. He referred to the 
Karachi r»wiution on Fundamental Rights and said that it contained no guarantee 
that averfjmng passing under the name of law as enunciated in early Islamio history 
>Ahoald be Tfeft untouched. 

Mr* Yunus objected to the Advocate-General’s arguments, saying that they were 
deci dedly ‘c ontrary to the compromise effected by Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, in 
WrbtolHHH|peip!e of taxation of Wakfs had been settlod. The Advocate-General’s 
WgUfcJBI^W^based on Anglo-Islamic laws and not Islamic laws. 

the following amendment, moved by Mr. Yunus, was passed: “All agri- 
rooame of Moslem trusts referred in Seotion 8 of the Mussalman Wakfs 
Validating Act of 1913 created before the commencement of this Aot shall be excluded 
from the operation of the Act, provided the share of a beneficiary under the afore- 
fiaid Act, commonly known as Wakf Alalauiad, shall not be exempted and tax may 
be rested from Motawalli (trustee) and the basis of taxation shall be the share of 
each beneficiary, beneficiary meaning family, ohildren and descendants of settler.” 

The clause was passed. The House then adjourned. 


Sri. MAY The Opposition gained strength by reason of the Muslims not agreeing 
to the taxation of Muslim charitable trusts of a private nature, which though not in- 
cluded in the Bill originally, was added subsequently to the provisions and was the 
subject of heated discussion for about ten days, the clause being passed only yesterday. 

To-day the most contentious olause was contained in the schedule of taxation of 
income. The schedule as returned by the Select Committee provided taxation of 
Mrtodtora! income exceeding five thousand rnpees at nine pies per rupee, propor- 
tionately increasing it to four annas in the rupee on incomes of fifteen lakns and 
upwards. Consideration of this claose was postponed for the last few days, the 
Opposition members representing that the Zamindari interests were opposed to the rates. 
V Finally an amendment substituting anofligMhheduIe was brought forward to-day 
by the Lender of the Opposition, Mr. 0. PTn. Sinha , providing rates of taxation 
iam Income exceeding five thousand at six pies in the rupee, inoreasing the rate to a 
i fPMHnwe -of thirty pies on incomes above fifteen IskhB. The schedule was accepted 
by the Government and the olause and the entire Bill were pasted, 
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GOVT. OPPOSITION TO FEDERATION 

Non-Official Bills Introduced 

4th. MAY 1 The evils of the dowry system were emphasized by several mento rs 
when a non-official Bill, to eradicate the practice, was moved to-day. nMm 

Four noa-official measures were ft. ^aoed— the Bihar Hindu Religious Endow- 
ment Bill, moved by Hr. Biresh Duda the Bihar Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 

moved by 8yed Rafhuddin Ahmed Rizvi^me Bihar Dowry Restraint Bill, sponsored 
Mr. Sukhlal Sinha (Congress) and the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, brought by 
Mr. Mohammed Abdul Majeed. 

The religious Endowment Bill aimed at ensuring the better management of Hisda 
religious endowments ; while the Stamp Amendment Bill, (which, perhaps, is tbs 
shortest Bill introduced in the House and which was passed in a few minutes)^ sought 
to exempt from the provisions of the Indian Stamp Act the instrument ofaivoroe 
whereby a Moslem effects the dissolution of his marriage, on the ground that it con- 
flicted with the personal laws of the Mohammedans. The Bihar Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Bill intended to give relief to tenants and to put a stop to illegal o us toms, usages 
and rights of landlords, and to give to cultivators all just, rational and humanitarian 
benefits and advantages which can be derived from the land. 

A prolonged discussion ensued on the Bihar Dowry Restraint Bill when it was 
taken up for consideration. Mr. Prabhunath Singh (Congress), moved that the BUI 
be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. C. P. N. Sinha , leader of the Opposition 
said that this would amount to dilatory tactics. 

The House eventually agred to the oiroulation of the Bill for publio opinion. 

Federation Opposed 

6th. MAY ' The Assembly to-day passed, without a dissentient voice, a resolution 
opposing the present federal scheme for India oouohed in terms of similar resolutions 
passed in other Congress Provinces. 

Moving the resolution the Premier, Mr. 8rikriehna Sinha , Mud that the Scheme 
had not been aooepted by any political party in India. The Dominions had much 
greater powers than had been accorded under the proposed {federation. Parfimmeut 
could not legislate on matters relating to any Dominion without the oouseafc of the 
Dominion concerned, but in India the Federal Legislature would not hive powers 
even to amend the constitution or frame laws ou matters vitally affecting the people. 
The supreme authority rvas still vested in Parliament while this Governor-General 
had been given unheard of powers of interference with the decisions of thp/ provin- 
cial Qovernments. He had executive powers to prevent discrimination against 
Britain. The Federal Legislature would not be able to aSfeet, #0 .existing policy 
regarding the army, currency and trade relations with The 

Ottawa pact showed that Indian interests oould be ignored wh«cti:;;'MKpirifld interests 
were concerned. .. * 

It was absolutely essential that the Federal Legislature ohtmb! be mtifeposed of 
members returned by direct eleotion. Under the scheme it would be Impossible to 
have a stable Government since the majority party would hit# t» depend upon the 
Governor-General for support iu every action. 

The Introduction of Federation in India would differ In oinjutw^anoeo f rom such 
changes brought about in other countries. Indian policy wwjbef«f developed on 
feudatory lines. Both autooratio and demooratio units were Mttt littght to bo 
brought together under the scheme. While the autooratio units had been 0vm 
a certain amount of option in joining the Federation the so-o^lsd ’4«paoratib molts 
namely, British India provinces, were being compelled to do so, the Mm '- behfni this 
was that the antooratio units would exeroise influence over the ctheis fted prove an 
obstacle to the advancement of India on national lines. " 

After a Congress member had spoken in support of the resolution,, Mr. Mohammad 
Shan sought to clarify eertain ambiguities in the text of the res Mention. He said 
that the resolution stated that national leaders should be coassffed before the 
constitution of any form of federal Government. The term nations! leaders eonld 
be variously interpreted. He suggested that representatives of the atKifw comma- 
nities and interests should be consulted on the matter. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, pointed tijfrtfcafc tfer federal 
scheme was a sincere attempt to bring about unity and a aaitwTlxdia. fcewevetr. 
agreed that the scheme was incapable of meeting the ambM*| #f tedium, Who should 
unite in opposing it. r 
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Mr. Mohiuidin Ahmed said that he was disappointed at the spirit underlying the 
resolution. It laoked strength and decisiveness. The Congress was not the only 
or$uailtytion which was opposed to the Federation. 

Abolition or Titles 

The Premier next moved a resolution raging discontinuance of the conferment of 
titles, after whioh the House adjourned till tlay 9. 

9th. MAY The House passed two official resolutions to-day, one regarding the 
disoontinuanoe of the conferment of titles and the other for regulating matters 
enumerated in the provincial legislative list by an act of the Federal Legislature 
namely statistics of employment. 

Behar Tenancy Amend. Bill 

10th. MAY : — Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha moved to-day that the Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Bill provided amongst other 
things for the repeal of sections of the Behar Tenancy Act dealing with the right 
of the landlords to take out certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of 
transfer fee and definition of rights of ryots in trees, plantations and ponds in their hol- 
dings. Dealing with the salient features of the Bill, the Premier said it sought to confer 
absolute recognition by the landlord on any transfer. All that the tenant had to do 
after transferring the land was to pay the registration fee of two rupees to the 
landlord to make the necessary changes in the records and a distribution fee at the 
rate of four per cent in order to get the landlord’s recognition and distribution of 
rent consequent on the transfer. The Collector had been empowered to order a fair 
distribution of rent and valuation of land as mentioned in the deed, in case the 
landlord objected. Inspite of any record of rights, the Bill conferred absolute rights 
on the tenants regarding trees, plantations and ponds in the holdings. Proceeding, 
the Premier said, it had now come to be recognised that the actual tiller of the soil 
must be protected and safeguarded and he was sorry that nothing more oould be 
done in the Bill for under-tenants than conferring occupancy right on them in case 
of cultivation for twelve years. Refering to some other provisions in the Bill, he 
said last but not least, the Bill sought to abolish the grant of powers to abolish the 
certificate procedure. He added the Government had already stopped the granting of 
certificates to landlords and the Bill merely legalised the Government’s executive action. 

The Bill was criticised both by Congress (Kisan) members and the Opposition. It 
was pointed out that the Bill had not provided sufficient facilities to tenants. Mr. 
C . P. N. Sinha , Leader of the Opposition, said that Zamindars could state equally 
strongly that their privileges were being enoroached upon. Toe Bill only implemented 
the provisions of the Congress-Zamindar agreement. 

The Premier , meeting the objections raised against the Bill, stated that the 
Government did not intend to sacrifice the interests of one community for another. 
The Bill eventually was referred to a Select Committee and the House adjourned 
till the 30th. May. 

The Prohibition Bill (Contd.) 

30th. MAY The visitors’ galleries were crowded to-day with Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians, including a large number of ladies when the Prohibition Bill was 
taken up to-day. It may be recalled that the Christian community had been agitating 
for statutory exemption from the operation of the provisions of the Bill the use ol 
sacramental wine in the Church. The Bill originally provided for exemption of use of 
wine for religious purposes by a notification, while by an amendment in the Upper 
House, in whioh the Government suffered a defeat, exemption was provided for brewing 
and stocking wine used for Mass and Holy Communion m Christian Churches. 

Members’ Emoluments Bill 

The Premier, Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha next introduced the Bihar Legislature (Members’ 
Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 1938, providing a salary of Rs. 75 monthly to the 
members with a daily allowance of Rs. 2-8 during the session and one and half inter- 
mediate railway fare as travelling allowance. The Premier said the principle of 
giving emoluments t*j| legislator was reoognised in other countries of the world. 
This Bill had been brought forward with a view to relieving the members of financial 
worries in order that they might perform their duties whole-heartedly. The Premier 
added that the Government would not gain much by the measure financially. 

The Bill, after farther discussion, was referred to a Select Committee. 
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THE PROHIBITION BILL 

Behar Cess Amend. Bill 

The Premier next introduced the Behar Cess Amendment Bill aiming at the 
reduction of rate of interest on arrears of cess payable direct to the Government by 
proprietors or by tenure-holders to proprietors in view of the reduction effected in 
the interest payable by tenants to landlords in accordance with the recent Bihar 
Tenancy Act. 


The Prohibition Bill (Contd.) 

Amendments made by the Upper House to the Bill were next taken up for consi- 
deration and several of them were passed. 

Prolonged discussion ensued on an amendment to the clause relating to exemption 
of liquor required for religious purposes. The amendment provided exemption to 
Christian churches from the provisions of the Act regarding the use of wine for 
Mass and Holy Communion. Members representing the Indian Christiaus made a 
vigorous plea for the acceptance of the amendment by the House, asserting that the 
Christian community resented strongly any interference with religious rights and 
privileges in regard to the use of wine in the church. 

Threo Muslim members supported the amendment urging the Government to 
show tolerance to the religious susceptibilities of other communities. Congress 
members opposed the amendment saying that the Bill already provided exemption 
to use of liquor for religious purposes by a notification in specific cases and the 
Government reserved to itself the right to enquire whether intoxicants were actually 
required for religious purposes or not. Discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

31*t MAY An amendment to the clause on the Bill relating to exemption 
from the operation of the Act of churches in regard to the use of wine for reli- 
gions purposes was discussed and passed in a slightly altered form to-day. The Prime 
Minister, replying to the debate, said the Government conceded the wishes of 
Christians since the Congress was pledged to tolerance and non-interference in 
religious rights of the different communities and so the charge might not be 
levelled against the Government that they neglected the minority interests in any 
way. The House then adjourned. 

The Moneylenders’ Bill (Contd.) 

1st JUNE The Assembly to-day considered amendments to the various clauses in 
the Bihar Moneylenders’ Bill made t>y the Upper House, all of which were accepted. 

Members’ Emoluments Bill (Contd.) 

The Assembly next considered and passed the Bihar Legislature Members’ Salaries 
and Allowances Bill as returned by the Select Committee. The Committee made 
certain changes in the Bill the chief of which was the addition of a proviso on the 
lines made in the TJ. P. Legislature to prevent the continued absence of members 
from the session. The rate of daily allowances has also been raised from Rs. 2 and 
half to 3 while a travelling allowance of four third class railway fares has been 
provided instead of the one and a half intermidiate fares, originally provided. 
The Committee also made it clear that the Deputy Speaker and the Deputy President 
would be entitled to a daily allowance, but not the Speaker and the President. 

Replying to an Opposition member why four third class fares had been allowed, 
the Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha stated the idea was that those 
whe choose to travel in third class could carry two servants with them while one 
fare could meet their coolie and other charges. Four third class fares amounted to a 
little more than one second class fare. Hence those who were accustomed to travel 
in second class could also do so. The Bill was passed and the Assembly adjourned. 

Electric Grid Scheme 

2nd. JUNE: — The Assembly to-day passed the official resolution recommending to 
the Government to appoint a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Legislature, 
in the proportion of eight and four members of the Assembly and the Council res- 
pectively, m order to advise the Government from time to time on matters oonneoted 
with the eleotrio grid scheme and further to appoint such members of the Govern- 
ment as may be necessary to be ex-officio members of the Committee. 

Moving the resolution, the Government spokesman pointed out that the proposed 
soheme was oonneoted with various problems on whion the Government nad felt 
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necessary to be guided by public opinion through the representatives in the 
Legislature. The House then adjourned till the 24th. June. 

Behar Tenants’ Relief Bill 

24th. JUNE The Prime Minister, the hon Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , thereafter 
moved for consideration of the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee. The Bill aimed at the restoration to tenants of the lands 
sold in execution of decrees for arrears of rent and provided that the existing arrears 
of rent should be partially liquidated and arrangements made for the easy realisation 
of reduced arrears. 

Mr. C. P. iV. Sinha , Leader of the Opposition, criticising the Bill, said that 
zamindars had made considerable sacrifices in order to assist the Ministry in enacting 
measures designed to afford relief to tenants. But zamindars’ interests had been neg- 
lected altogether, and the zamindars had found it increasingly difficult to realise rent. 
The assurance held out to zamindars for the speedy realisation of rent and the provi- 
sions of the Congress-zamindar agreement in this connection had not been imple- 
mented since the provision in the Bill for the speedy realisation of rent was wholly 
inadequate. If the Government would not adopt measures for the speedy realisation of 
rent, members representing zamindari interests would not participate in the progress 
of the Bill. 

After some more Opposition members had criticised the Bill as ignoring tho interest 
of zamindars, a Congress member pointed out that the Bill was not in violation of 
the Congress-zamindar agreement, but rather an outcome of it, and there should not, 
therefore, be any objection to it on principle. 

25th. JUNE The kisan spokesman refuted to-day the opposition criticism made 
yesterday that the Bill ignored the zamindars’ interest. On the other hand, they said, 
kisans had gained little by the measure. Mr. Baldeva Sahay, 'Advocate-General, said that 
the proposals made by the zamindari representatives to Congress regaiding the simpli- 
fication of rules relating to the conduct oy rent suits and speedy realisation of rents 
bad been carefully examined by the Government and such of them as could be accep- 
ted with equity and justice both to zamindars and kisans had been embodied in the 
Bill. The rrirae Minister, the hon Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , said that it was not the 
policy of the Government to cause the least harm to zamindars who played an impor- 
tant role in the economic system of the country. The Government, therefore, needed 
their co-operation as much as that of kisans. Tho Government had adopted measures 
in accordance with the Congress-zamindar agreement to ensure 'speedy realisation of 
rents. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

27th. JUNE Further consideration of the Bihar Bakashat Lands Restoration and 
Reduotion of Arrears of Rent Bill, was postponed till June 29 owing, it was understood, 
to differences of opinion among members of the Congress Party in the Assembly over 
some of its clauses. 

AaRimruRAL Income Tax Bill 

Thereafter, consideration of the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Bill, as returned by 
the Upper Chamber, was proceeded with. 

29th. JUNE?:— Owing to an etirely unexpected development, the Assembly 
adjourned sine die soon after meeting this morning. 

After question-time, the Leader of the Opposition made a submission that he had 
received a telegram from Maulana Abul Kalam Azad seeking information regarding 
the reported breakdown of the Congress-Zemindar agreement in Bihar. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha said that in view of the development he would request the 
Leader of the House to consider whether they should proceed with the Bills at present 
before the House or place the matter before Maulana Azad and Babu Rajendra Prasad 
at whose instance the Congress-Zemindar agreement was evolved. 

The Prime Minister, agreeing, requested the Speaker to adjourn the House sine 
die. Accordingly, the discussion of the Bihar Tenanoy and the Bakhast lands and 
Redaction of arrears of rent Bill was adjourned. 



Proceedings of the Behar Council 

Budget Session — Patna— 21st. March to 2nd. June 1938 

The Budget for 1938-39 was presented in the Bihar Legislative Council, whioh com- 
menced its session at Patna on the 21st. March 1938. A reference was made by the 
President to the recent Constitutional crisis. The chair expressed gratification at its 
happy termination. 

General Discussion of* Budget 

25th. MARCH The General discussion of budget commenced to-day. Mr. 
Bamilal initiating the ^debate thanked the Finance Minister for presenting a 
well-balanced budget. He felt pleasure to see that provisions for various reliefs 
were made in the budget He appealed to the Government to make arrangements 
for educating Purdanashin ladies. Concluding he suggested the ministry to do more 
for development of industries. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha criticised the Government for showing 
indifference to Bengali interests and said that the step-motherly treatment towards 
the Bengalis did not behove the Congress Ministry. He highly condemned 

the Government for their behaviour in injuring the interests of Bengal in 
Bihar. Turning to the budget he said, there was no provision in it for granting 
relief to the people of Manbhum District. He pleaded for more money for 

improving sanitary condition of rural areas. 

Mr. Naqui Imam found the budget speech of the Finance Minister quite 
different from that of the past Government. This departure from the old 

practioe was good and interesting. The Finance Minister had done well to 
relate in his speech what steps he was going to take for the amelioration of 
the conditions of the masses. He thanked the Minister for this. He suggested 
the Government to find out ways and means to exploit the mineral resouroes 
of Chhotanagpur. He urged the Government to bear in mind the importance 
of Chhotanagpur so far as this question was concerned. He further suggested 

that Chhotanagpur was badly in need of irrigation. He admitted that 
provision of irrigation facilities would cost much to the Government and they 
could not meet expenses at present but at the same time he suggested the 

ministry to make a beginning in the matter. He next pleaded for taking 

measures for prevention oi flood which caused much havoo to life and property. 

28th. MARCH Mr. Mobarak Ali wanted permission of the House to-day to 
move an adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out of the brutal 

murder of a Zemindar in Gaya District. The Prime Minister objecting said 

that the matter was not of public importance and it was not desirable that 

oases of murder should be discussed in the House. Mr. Baldev Sahay , 
Advocate-General pointed out that the matter was 'sub judice’ and should not 
be discussed in the interest of persons concerned in the case. Khan 

Bahadur S . M. Ismail said that the matter was of urgent public importance. 
Series of crimes were being perpetrated in which Zemindars were the 

worst sufferers. Government ought to take steps so that suoh occurrences 
might not take place in future. The objections raised on behalf of the 
Government were not maintainable. Mr. Oursahai Lai said that it was not 
mentioned in the notice of the motion of adjournment that murder took 

place out of agrarian riot. He supported the objections raised by Government 
and said that it was not at all an important issue. The President held that 

the matter was 'sub judice’ and disallowed permission to move adjournment motion. 

29th. MARCH Resuscitation of the village panchayat system with a view 
to making the. village autonomous and homogeneous units, able to manage 
their own affairs and promote the welfare of the people in every sphere of 
life, was the ideal which the Government was striving to achieve, said Mr. 

Srikrishna Sinha (the Premier), replying to the general discussion of the Budget 
to-day. The Government, he said, was severely criticised for being unable to do 
numerous things, from primary eduoation to ohanging the course of rivers. All 
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this could not bs accomplished bv a magic wand. They needed time, labour and 
an enormous amount of money. The Government wis, however, not discouraged 
by the magnitude of the proposals. They were rather extremely anxious to 
exeoute them through various schemes, large and small, already undertaken or 
under consideration. As far as was humanly possible, all would be done, and 
where funds were required they would be raised. Any measure they took 

up was based on the policy of according the maximum benefit to the 

largest number of people. 

. Bahadur S. M, Ismail , leader of the Opposition, referring to the tenancy 

legislation, oriticized the Government for taking away what he termed the legitimate 
rights of the zemindar. He said that the agteeraent for the speedy realization 
of rents had not been implemented, and strained relations existed between 

zemindars and tenants. The Government, he added, proposed further to tax 
zemindars without taking measures for increasing their income. He criticised 
the publio speeches delivered by provincial Congress leadeis which, he said, 

had aggravated the relations between zemindars aud agriculturists. He stressed 
the need for reducing expenditure by retrenchment and other moans. 

30th. MARCH : — When important constitutional issues were being discussed, un- 
avoidable references to the Viceroy or the Governor could not be considered to be 
out of order ; at the same time personal references against either were to be depre- 
ciated because of the convention that persons, who w^ie unrepresented in the House 
an( U I l 9refo F e n0 * * n , a position to defend themselves, should not bo criticized. 

This ruling was given by the President on a point of order raised by the Leader 
of the Opposition during the general discussion of the budget to-day when certain 
references were made to the Viceroy by Mr. Naqui Imam , speaking on the recent 
constitutional crisis. 

Another ruling given by the President was on a point raised previously, namely, 
whether the mover of a resolution could vote against his own motion. The President 
said that it was laid dowa in May’s “Parliamentary Practice” that a mover could 
only withdraw his motion by leave of the House without any negative vote. By 
tradition a member was at liberty to change his opinion upon a question. A member 
who had made a motion was afterwards entitle! to vote against it provided he had 
given his voice with the “Noes” when the question was put from the Chair. Citing 
an instance from the Central Assembly, he gave his ruling that there was no objec- 
tion to a member who had moved a motion voting against hts motion if he declared 
and shouted with the “Noes.’’ 

31»t. MARCH : — The Hon’ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha , at the conclusion of the 
general disoussion of the Budget to-day, made a long and important speech in which 
he reiterated once again the policy of the Government on the Bengali-B ihari question 
on the agrarian problem and other important matters engaging publio attention at the 
present moment. He very much regretted that the Government was being misre- 
presented by a very enlightened community inhabiting this province from whom he 
expected every oo-operation and help. He straightway declared that he made no dis- 
tinction between, a Bihari and a Bengali who had adopted Behar as his home. Those 
who were born in this province and those who were domiciled in this province were 
Biharis in the actual sense of the term and in the matter of appointment no 
distinction was to be made between Beharis and suoh Bengalis, but they were greatly 
mistaken if. they thought that in every province of India any people from any province 
coaid rush in at any moment and could have any post under the Government of 
that province. In every province provincial services were manned by men of that province. 
But sometimes attempts were made here to prevent those who were really the men 
of the province from getting into the servioes. Therefore something had to be done, 
some test had to be laid down in order to know whether the man seeking service was 
really the man of this province. It was with that end in view that the domicile 
rules were framed. He would do away with the rule of domicile if by so doiDg they 
could prevent the outsiders coming into this provinoe. 

Travelles’ Transport Regulation Bill 

1st APRIL :--The Council to-day passed the Troops, Transport and Travellers 
Assistance Regulation (Amendment) Bill as passed by tike Assembly. The Bill 
provided for doing away with impressment of transport for private persons and civil 
officers when journeying in the mofussil, as contained in the Regulation, 
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Non-official Bills Introduced 

25th. APRIL :~The following non-official Bills were introduced to-day : The 
Tenancy Amendment Bill ; the Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill ; the Cess Amend- 
ment Bill and the Tenancy (Second) Amendment Bill. 

The Chota Nagpur Tenure Holders’ Rent Account Amendment Bill was referred 
to a seleot committee. 

It was decided to circulate the Hindu Religious Endowment Bill to elicit public 
opinion. 

Supplementary Budget Discussed 

26th. APRIL The Council met this morning for half an hour and adjourned till 
the 30th. after the Premier had presented the supplementary budget for 1938-39. 

30th. APRIL The Council to-day held a brief sitting when supplementary budget 
demands for grants under heads “civil works” and “forests”, which were passed by 
the Assembly yesterday, were discussed. 

The Premier, Mr. Srikrishna Sinha , explained the objects of the demands, whioh 
included the appointment of the necessary staff to carry on preliminary investigation 
in connexion with the proposed grid electrification scheme and the recruitment of 
candidates for the Forest Service, 

2nd. MAY : — The Council held a brief sitting to-day, and after interpellations 
adjourned till the 4th. May. 

The only business on the agenda was an official resolution stating that offences 
against and jurisdiction and powers of courts in respect of an Act of the Federal 
Legislature should be regulated in this province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, 
being a matter enumerated in the Provincial Legislature list. The resolution was 
postponed. 

Statistics of Employment 

4tb. MAY The Council'passed an official resolution to-day stating that the question 
of collection of statistics of employment should be governed by a'Federa! Act. Opposition 
members raised an objection to the resolution as not being consistent with the Con- 
gress opposition to the Federation and that in the absence of a Federal Legislature 
the Central Legislature could not undertake such a measure. The Advocate General 
replied that a trausitory provision had empowered the Central Legislature to aot like 
a Federal Legislature during the transition. Agencies like the Railways oould not be 
compelled by provincial governments to furnish information and therefore it was pre- 
ferable to have a central legislation on the matter. 

The Prohibition Bill 

5th. MAY :—The Prohibition Bill as passed by the Lower House was taken up for 
consideration clause by clause to-day. 

During the general discussion Kuan Bahadur S. M. Ismail , Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, said that the entire credit for bringing forward the much needed measures of 
reform could not go to the Congress government. Attempts had been made in the past 
to stamp out the evil of drink, though unsuccessfully. Legislative measures too had 
been discussed both in the Provincial and Central Legislatures. He however welcomed 
the measure not ou religious or communal grounds but in the interests of “morality.” 

Mr. Mobarak Ali characterized the measure as half-hearted. It contained no pro- 
vision for thousands of pasts (toddy tappers) who were being thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

During detailed discussion, Mr. Gursahay Lai moved an amendment to clarify 
the definition of the term export (of excisable articles). It was lost. Mr. Maheshwar 
Prasad Narain Singh moved an amendment for the exclusion of toddy from the 
operation of the act. He said that toddy was more a food than an intoxioant. The 
amendment was withdrawn after the Advocate- General had pointed out that the 
present oue was not the proper stage to move such an amendment. 

Mr. Gursahay Lai moved an amendment for omission of the definition of toddy 
as fermented and unfermented as he believed it was superfluous. This view was 
accepted. 

After a number of clauses had been passed, Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Narain Singh 
moved an amendment to the clause relating to punishment, whioh he wanted to be 
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reduoed as the measure was a novel one and the people were ignorant. Mr. Jaglal 
Choudhury , Excise Minister, replied that the Bill was a reformative measure, inten- 
ded to cure addicts of their habit of drinking. The punishment provided was intended 
to strike terror into the hearts of addicts. The Advocate- General in his speech said 
that a penal clause was provided in the Excise Act also. It was proper that in legis- 
lation of this nature the penal seotion should correspond to that of the Excise Aot. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Samiiel Purti (Ohotanagpur) moved for exemption of pachwai (indigenous 
aboriginal drink) from the operation of the Aot. The Advocate -General replied that the 
Bill empowered the Government to grant exemption for specific purposes. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. Mr. Makes hwar Prasad Narain Singh moved for the omission 
of talras (sweet toddy) from the operation of the Act since sweet toddy was a 
“nutritious drink.” The proposal would save a number of men from unemployment. 
The amendment was rejected. 

"When the clause relating to advertisements in newspapers was taken* up, Mr. 
Our8ahay Lai said that newspapers published outside feihar should not be banned 
from publishing ^advertisements of wines and liquors. The Advocale- General replied 
that the Government did not want to discriminate between newspapers of the provinoe 
and those outside. The amendment was lost. 

When the clause was pressed to a division a Congress member, by mistake, voted 
in the “noes” lobby. The President reserved his ruling and the House adjourned. 

6th. MAY When the House resumed consideration of the Bill to-day, Mrs. 
Malcolm Stnha moved an amendment for the incorporation of a new clause, seeking 
exemption of all Christian churches and their clergy from the operation of the Act 
in the matter of possessing or brewing of wine in such prescribed quantities as 
would be required for religious and sacramental purposes. Mr. Baldev Sahay , the 
Advocate-General, said that the amendment demanded the grant of a magna charta 
for the free use of wine in Churches. The amendment was lost by 9 votes to 8. 

9th. MAY The Council to-day passed the Bill with an amendment. The Gov- 
ernment suffered a defeat on an amendment moved by an Opposition member, which 
the Government opposed, but was passed by 11 to 10 votes. The amendment sought 
exemption for all Christian churches and their olergymen from the provisions of the 
Aot for possessing or brewing wiue in such quantity as may be prescribed, which 
was required for purposes of mass holy communion. 

In the final reading of the Bill, Mr. Jaglal Choudhury , Excise Minister, assured 
the House that the Government were investigating ways and means to effect econo- 
mies and raise the revenue in order to set on the deficit caused by the introduction 
of Prohibition. 


The Moneylenders’ Bill 

10th. MAY : — The Council considered the Bihar Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the 
Assembly. The Bill was welcomed by all parts of the House, the only jarring note 
being sounded by Mr. Bansi Lai (Congress) who advocated the ex r *,f restraint 
and moderation by the Upper House and warned it against the provisions of the Bill 
as well as against giving too much to popular opinion. 

The chorus of welcome was joined with Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail , Leader of 
the Opposition who with Mrs. Malcolm Sinha (Coalition), Mr. Ahmad Mohammad 
Noor (Congress), Mr. Puneydeo Sharma and others thought that the Bill did not go 
the whole length in affording relief to the distress of the indebted agriculturists. In 
their opinion the Bill fell short of expectations in the following respects particularly. 

The last three speakers of the day, Mr. Kamaleswari Mandal , Mr. Puneydeo 
Sharma and Mr. Ahmad Mohammed Noor wanted the Bill to be more drastic. 
The first speaker asked for the changing of an excessive rates of interest to be made 
a penal offence. Mr. Ahmad Noor after finding several shortcomings with the Bill, 
concluded that it was a step in the direction of affording relief to indebted agricultu- 
rists and thanked the Government for introducing this much needed measure. At this 
stage the House roBe for the day. 

11th. MAY : — Replying to-day Mr, Baldeva Sahay , the Advooate-General said that 
while drafting the Bill the Government aim had been to regulate the moneylending busi- 
ness and control the oontracts entered into by creditors and debtors and get value lor the 
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debtors property. Incidentally, the Bill gave relief to debtors. No drastic changes 
were contemplated. 

17th. MAY : — Several olauses were passed to-day with the amendments tabled 
thereto, mostly without discussion. Division was challenged in several cases, the 
majority of which were by Mr. Qursahay Lall. Two amendments when pressed to 
a division were carried by 12 votes to 4 and 11 votes to 6. Two others were lost. 

Discussion on aa amendment moved by Mr. Qanganand Sinha to the effect that 
the same restrictions and limitations which were imposed on money-leuders of this 
province should be imposed on money-lenders outside the province, had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 

18th. MAY The Bill was passed by the Council to-day with a few amendments. 
Few changes were effected in the final clauses, which were considered to-day. Only 
three amendments to the remaining clauses wore adopted by the House, the Opposi- 
tion suffering several defeats. 

Before the final reading of the Bill, two out of the several new olauses tabled in 
the form of amendments were the subject of a keen debate. These referred to the 
exemption of residential house from being attached or sold for satisfaction of decrees. 
Mrs. Malcolm Sinha made a plea for exemption of residential house and criticised 
the Government’s policy. When the Advocate-General opposed the amendments on 
the ground that in the absence of real property as security loans will not be ooming, 
she accused the Government of being in league with capitalists and money-lenders. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, the Prime Minister, replying said the Government must 
look impartially after the interests of all classes. They were not in league with any 
olass. The money-lender was welcome at a time of financial crisis and was equally 
repugnant at the time of repayment of loans. It was unjustifiable to shut out outlets 
for business by lowering the value of good securities. The Premier declared that the 
Bill was meant only for regulating the money-lending trade and afford relief inciden- 
tally to agriculturists. 

Pressed to a division both the amendments were negatived by a substantial 
majority. 

Agriculturist Income-tax Bill 

The Bihar Agriculturists Income-tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was intro- 
duced next after which the House adjourned. 

19tb. MAY The Council to-day took up the general discussion of the Bill. The 
Bill met with stiff opposition from members representing the landholders’ interests. 

Kumar Qanganand Singh said that the levy of agricultural income-tax was in 
contravention of the assurances given at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 
disregarded the economic condition of the landholders, which had recently deteriorated 
enormously. The Zamindari system existed even before the Permanent Settlement 
was established which the present legislation sought to alter. Ia his opinion the 
Governor-General’s exercise of his reserve powers would be necessitated to safeguard 
the rights of landlords. 

Rai Bahadur Satishchanira Sinha said that he was opposed to the Bill on prin- 
ciple. The Government, instead of making drastic economy in administration, were 
sacrificing revenue by the introduction of Prohibition. If the present Bill was 
enacted, the zemindars would not be able to carry out ameliorative measures for 
their tenants. 

Khan Bahadur S, M, Ismail , Leader of the Opposition also stated that the Bill 
violated the principles of the Permanent Settlement and was therefore illegal. There 
was no need for fresh taxation since the Government had been having a balanoed 
budget for a number of years. Apparently the Bill was intended to make up the 
deficit which would be inourred owing to Prohibition. Landlords’ opposition to the 
Bill was due not to their unwillingness to bear the burden of extra taxation, but to 
their inability to bear it. 

The Leader of the Opposition had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned for the day. 

20th. MAY The Bill reoeived vigorous opposition from representatives of the 
Zamindari interests to-day also. 
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The Leader of the Opposition challenged the legality of the measure, saying that 
it was opposed to the Permanent Settlement. He quoted the preamble to Regulation 
1 and 2 of 1793 to show that public assessment on Zamindars was not permissible. 

Mr. Naqui Imam , Deputy President, refuted the Leader of the Opposition s argu- 
ments regarding the illegality of the measure and said that the present Constitution 
empowered the provinces to* tax agricultural income and even after the Permanent 
Settlement. He was, however, against the Bill if it was meant, to make up the deficit 
caused by the introduction of prohibition. At this stage, the House adjourned. 

23rd. MAY : — The Council to-day continued general discussion of the Bill. The 
Opposition arguments, which were on lines similar to those of tho first two days, 
were refuted by the Congress members who attempted to justify the measure. 

Mr. Mobarak Ali and Shah Wazid Hussain (Opposition) questioned the legality 
and expediency of the Bill and stated that the Bill was ultra vires in view of certain 
sections of the Government of India Act. To over-ride the Permanent Settlement 
would seriously affect the landlords, whose economic conditions did not admit of 
fresh taxation. 

Congress members pointed out that land revenue was no tax since the land be- 
longed to the State. The Government were justified in taxing zamindars’ profits. It 
was no new taxation and had been resorted to in the past prior to the Permanent 
Settlement. The House then adjourned. 

24th. MAY The general discussion of the Bill was concluded to-day. A large 
number of amendments had been tabled and these were taken up for consideration 
clause by clause on the next day. 

25th. MAY : — The House took up consideration, clause by clause, of the Bill to-day. 

Discussion on the clause containing the schedule of rates of taxation on agricultural 
incomes took up most of the time. This clause was one of the most controversial clau- 
ses in the Bill and was passed by the Lower House only after a compromise was 
reached between the Government and the Opposition members representing zaraindari 
interests substantially altering the rates of taxation on higher incomes from those ori- 
ginally provided in the Bill. ......... 

Three amendments were moved to-day seeking to alter the rates of taxation, all ot 
which were negatived and tho clause concerned was passed in the form in which it 
had emerged from the Lower House. . , , 

An amendment fixing the minimum limit of taxable cultivated lands at JUU acres 
instead of 100 acres aB provided in the Bill was adopted. The House then adjourned. 


the exemption 
to trusts and 
Both the amendments were 


26th MAY:— Out of five Muslim members present in the Council to-day, three, 
including Khan Bahadur Ismail Leader of the Opposition, walked out at the close of 
the sitting as a protest against the non-acceptance of an amendment to tne ciii 
moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali requiring the exemption of all religious, charitable or 
publio endowments from the operation of the Act. 

The House devoted almost the entire day to two amendments on 
issue. A second amendment sought the extension of the ^exemption 
Wakfs created even after the commencement of the Act. 
defeated by 15 votes to 5. 

27th. MAY The entire day to-day was taken up by discussion on a single olause 

rel Th(f orig^af cfause^H may he recalled, evoked prolonged controversy and venement 
opposition from Muslim members of the Lower House and eventually a compromise 
was reached between the Government and Muslims through the mediation of Maulana 
Abul Ralam Azad by which the Government exempted from the operation of the Act 
Muslim Wakfs created before the commencement of the Act but did not exempt me 
shares and beneficiaries of Wakf Alalaulad from taxation. 

Two amendments moved to-day by Muslim members seeking exemption from taxa- 
tion of Wakf Alalaulads, which might be created after the commencement of the Aot, 
were negatived by substansial majorities. The Opposition members aooused the 
Government of following a policy advocated by people who had no regard for 
religion or who considered religion an obstacle to the country s progress. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha replying said that he believed in 
religion sinoe his leader Mr. Gandhi was a religious man, but the Government 
believed that the present measure did not amount to an infringement of religion as 
the Islamic soriptures nowhere laid down that Wakfs should not be taxed. Regarding 
violation of the wishes of creators of Wakfs he said the Government had allowed 
exemption to existingprivate and public Wakfs. The question of infringement did not 
arise in the case of Wakfs created hereafter because the creators would have cogni- 
sance of the tax which the properties would have to bear. The House then adjourned 
till the |30th. 

30th. MAY The Bill made considerable progress in i the Counoil to-day, several 
clauses being passed without substantial changes in the provisions. 

Two clauses concerning assessment on income of Wakf Alaulalad and Hindu joint 
families were also passed without any change. An amendment to the clause relating 
to general assessment of tax was carried. The amendment allowed fifty per cent 
relief to assessment for the financial year 1938-39. 

31st. MAY The Council to-day possed several clauses of the Bill. Discussion 
of a few clauses of a controversial nature was postponed till the next day. 

1st. JUNE : — The Council to-day passed the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. and then 
adjourned. An understanding was reachod between the 4 Government and the Opposition 
on the olause forbidding the disclosure of Information on private incomes, which was 
eventually defeated and a new clause inserted. According to the new clause private 
papers dealing with the incomes of people would not be made public except the 
papers concerned dealing with the assessmont of incomes for the purpose of the tax. 

The deductions allowed under the head “collection charges” were raised from 10 
per cent to 12 and a half per cent by another amendment, while deductions were 
also allowed on interests paid for loans contracted under the Bihar Natural Cala- 
mities Act. 

The House also passed the Stamp Amendment Bill which was a non-official measure, 
exempting the documents of Moslem divorce from stamp duty. 

2nd. JUNE The Council finished its business in a few minutes to-day and ad- 
journed till July. 

The Bihar Legislature Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. 

Thereafter, the House was informed that the amendments made by the Council 
to the Money-lenders’ Bill had been accepted by the Lower Chamber. 

All the amendments made in the Prohibition Bill had been accepted, except one 
relating to the exemption of Christian Churches regarding the use and possession of 
wine for religious purposes, which had been substituted by another in an altered form. 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 

Budget Session — Shillong— 15th. February to 5th. March 1938 

Financial Statement for 1938-39* 

The Assam Budget for the year 1938-39 was presented by Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah, the* Premier, when both the Chambers of the Legislature met at Shillong 
on the 15th. February 1938. It revealed a deficit of Rs. 4,62,000. 

It was estimated that the year will begin with an opening balance of Rs. 33,34,000. 
Rs. 1,20,70,000 had been estimated as receipts from land revenue or very nearly a 
drop of 12 and 6 lakhs of the budget and revised estimates respectively of the ourrent 
year. Only other drop in revenue was to be noted under Civil Works and this was 
explained away by the faot that the budget provided for credit of Rs. 1.80,000 for 
petrol tax projeots as against the revised estimates of Rs. 10,71,000 for the ourrent 
year. The total reoeipts from revenue during 1933-39 were expected to be Rs. 
2,64,24,000 as against the revised estimates of Rs. 2,78.67,000 for the current year. 
This drop in income was partially counterbalanced by less expenditure from revenue 
namely Rs. 2,68,86,000 as against the revised estimates of Rs. 2,81.41,000 for the 
current year. According to the estimates th9 budget will show a deficit of Rs. 4,62,000. 

Taking both revenue and capital receipts and similar expenditure the closing 
balance of Assam for 1938-39 was expected to be Rs. 40,48,000. But this surplus 
figure ivill be reduoed by about 4 lakhs if the loan to pay off the deficit of 1930-37 
is not taken in the next financial year. 

Similarly the revenue deficit will be reduced by about Rs. 90,000 as the budget 
estimates include figures for brokerage for loan and payment of interest in the next 
financial year. The revenue deficit will further be reduced by a probable further 
receipt of Rs. 3,56.000 from the tndia Government under the Niemeyer Award. 

In his budget speech the Finance Minister said that he argued with the autho- 
rities at Delhi about Assam’s claims for a share in the exoise duty on petrol 
produced within Assam’s boundaries but was told that under the present Government 
of India Act the centre cannot give to Assam as a producing province any special 
share of the proceeds of petrol and kerosene excise duties. 

He however concluded by saying that the ministry was doing its level best 
in various ways to meet the insistent demand for improving the educational, hygenio 
and economic improvement of the masses. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY :—The House rejected to-day‘by 10 to 6 votes Rai Sahib £fem- 
chandra Datta's Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill seeking to do away with nomina- 
tions to Municipal Boards so that they might be constituted with elected representa- 
tives of rate-payers. All elected Hindu members barring one who remained neutral 
voted for the Bill while the Government along with the Muslims en bloc and two 
nominated Hindus voted against. 

General Discussion of Budget 

In course of his reply to the Budget debate Sir Muhd . Saadulla , Chief Minister, 
gave an indication of improving provincial finances when he said that the opening 
up of even one-fourth of Assam’s vast waste land measuring about 8 and half lakhs of 
Bighas would bring Rs. 10 to 15 lakhs to the depleted Exchequer. 

The Chief Minister also said that a Committee would shortly be appointed to 
revise the curriculum of secondary primary schools in Assam when the question of 
separating the girls’ ourriculum from that of the hoys would be considered. 

. 19tb. FEBRUARY The budget disoussion concluded to-day, many members 
criticising the budget as disappointing. Mr. F. W. Hockenhull t Leader of the 
European Group, wanted to have self-reliant, strong and independent agriculturists. 
He wanted a Ministry of Communications to improve communications. Mr. Gopinath 
Bardoloi , Leader of the Congress Party, pointed out that party Government had 
failed in Assam and that the Ministry was clinging to office in spite of defeats. The 
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hon. Sir Mahommed Saadullah , Prime Minister, stated that with the limited lands, 
nothing better could be done. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill 

To give protection to certain classes of tenants within the municipal limits of the 
town of S.vlhet, Babu Karuna Sindhu Ray introduced a bill known as Sylhet Town 
Tenancy Bill during the last winter session of the Assembly. The Bill was 
considered by a Select Committee and several clauses of the Bill were also passed 
in the last session. To-day the remaining clauses were considered and the Bill was 
passed. 

Mr. Dakshina Ranjan Oupta Choudhury's amendment to clause II of the Bill 
empowering the Government to extend the operation of this Act to any other muni- 
cipal areas, in the district of Sylhet by a previous notification published in the 
“Assam Gazettee” was lost by the' casting vote of the Hon. Speaker. 

Babu Rabindra Nath Aditya (Congress) moved an amendment in the definition 
of ‘tenant’ as amended by the Select Committee a 'id it was passed.' Moulvi Mobarak 
Alt moved another amendment to olause 5(a) of the Bill which was passed. Bis 
amendment sought application of this act to tenancy of land created before or after 
the commencement of this Act provided the temporary settled Government lands 
were excepted. 

The Borible Mr. Chaudhury opposed the amendment and said that the House 
should be very careful in passing this amendment for this was a special form of 
legislation in the whole of India and the House should think twice before they 
empowered the Government to extend it in other sub-divisional towns. 

The amendment was, however, lost by the casting vote of the Hon’ble Speaker. 
The Bill was then passed. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 1937 

Mr. Rajendra Nath Barud's motion referring the Assam Municipal (amendment) 
Bill, 1937, to a select committee was lost by 51 to 43 votes. The object of the Bill 
was abolition of nomination by Government members in municipal bodies. 

Cabinet Charges— Ex-Minister’s Statement 

Mr. Ali Haider Khan , one of the two ex-Ministers, next made a statement on the 
circumstances leading to the reshuffling of the Assam Ministry. He said : 

“The Ministerial Party was a Coalition party, consisting of Sir M. Saadulla’s Party, 
Mr, Rohini Kumar Ohowdhury’s party, Rev. Nichols Roy’s party and the Surma 
Valley United Muslim Party, the largest single group next to the Congress party. The 
small Muslim League group was never popular with this party. Towards the close of 
the last session, Sir M. Saadulla informed us of a requisition for reshuffling of the 
Ministry to replace two of us selected originally from the United Muslim Party. At 
a formal meeting, the United Muslim Party passed a resolution protesting against the 
proposal for reshuffling, but it was not a revolt against Sir M, Saadulla’s leadership. 
The Chief Minister met the party on the 19th February and assured the members 
that his own party had signed the requisition without hiis knowledge and that if any 
proposal for reshuffling ever came up, he would instruct his party to remain neutral. 
He also said that he would write to all Muslim members asking for their opinion 
on the question of reshuffling. But, as it -became clear that very little support for 
reshuffling was forthcoming, he tendered his resignation leading to automatic disso- 
lution* of the Cabinet, and arranged to be called upon to reform the Cabinet with two 
of ns replaced. We made statements of faots briefly as they are, and do not desire 
to proceed further.” 

No-Confidence in Ministry 

21st. FEBRUARY The defeat of the “no-confidence” motion tabled against the 
re-formed Saadullah Ministry by the narrowest margin possible revealed the instabi- 
lity of the present Ministry and the possibility of its being ousted from office. 

In the course of a good fighting speech, Maulvi Abdur Rahaman , the mover of 
the “No-Oonfidenoe” resolution, showed how inoompetent the present Ministry was. 
He said, “I had fondly hoped that 8ir Mahomed Saadullah would at least after the 
eleven suooessive defeats last year at the hands of the Opposition, see the decency, 
if not the wisdom, of vacating the ministerial gadi. But such, *Sir, is the greed for 
offioe and power that the defeats heaped upon his head have been swallowed without 
any sense of shame or disgraoe. Sucn is also the luck that, in spite of this series of 
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reverses, he remains the prize-boy of the Governor. “We have recently seen how the 
Chief Minister has •’kicked the ladder that helped him to rise to power. All this skill 
he has shown only to keep his own power and place. He had done nothing to serve 
the cause of Assam. He has given the House for one year no idea of his policy ex- 
cept the policy to keep himself in power. “I beseech the House to rid the ooiintry 
of a Ministry which has no plan, no programme or policy except for selfish ends. The 
Ministry has nearly swallowed one lakh of rupees during the last twelve months. Has 
the country seen the opening of a single project ?” 

A number of persons spoke on the motion for and against. The Prime Minister , 
replying, surveyed the work done bv his Ministry and added, “The so-called defeats 
were nothing but a sort of propaganda in the Calcutta papers”. He said that be held 
that those defeats were not real. Continuing, the Premier said that he had great re- 
gard for self-respect and honour and if he found he could not carry on with them 
he would be the first person to tender .his resignation. 

The motion was defeated by 50 votes to 49. The Euiopean Group voted against 
the motion. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

22nd. FEBRUARY Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-dav. Mr. Ahdur 
Rahaman's cnt motion, refusing Rs. 78,023 for the establishment of the divisional Com- 
missioners, was passed without a division, the Ministerial Benches remaining ueutral. 

Mr. Rabindranath Adilya's cut motion for reducing by Rs. 35,300 the total grant 
of Rs. 20,97,300 for the Ministers was lost by 46 to 49 votes. 

The Assembly passed the entire demand for general Administration minus Rs. 
78,023 for the Commissioners’ Establishment. The cut motions were either with- 
drawn or lost. 

The hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, the Prime Minister, explaining the Ministry’s posi- 
tion, stated that they would remain neutral pending the Secretary of State’s decision 
on the Ministry’s recommendation for the abolition of the Commissioners’ posts. He 
further stated that the Governor had accepted the Ministry’s recommendation. 

23rd. FEBRUARY Except the cut motion brought by Sj. Rabindranath Aditya 
with the object of refusing the grant for the establishment charges of the Hon’ble 
Ministers which was rejected by the house by 49 to 46 votes, all other cut motions 
were withdrawn after some discussions. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda's cut motion criticising the Government in not releasing 
the political prisoners evoked considerable discussion which mainly centred round the 
one point. This was whether persons committed of dacoities in open day-light could 
be styled as political prisoners. A member from the Congress beuoh having said 
whether it was not a fact that Government themselves had termed these prisoners 
as such, the Hon’ble Sir Saadulla , Home Minister, said that the term was used only to 
facilitate classification in jail so that they might have got better treatment. 

25th. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed to-day the demands under Land Revenue 
and the Administration of Justice. Most of the cut motions were either 
withdrawn or lost. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda's out motion to criticise the Government for their 
failure to repeal the repressive laws elicited an assurance from the hon. Sir Maho - 
med Saadullah that no misuse or abuse of those laws would be made and that he 
would come in with the necessary amendments to those laws as soon as circums- 
tances warranted such a procedure. 

It was stated on behalf of the Government in reply to a question by the same 
member that only one person belonging to Assam was serving his sentence outside 
Bengal for offenoes of a political nature, one was restrained under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Aot and one was externed from Assam under the 
same Act. 

26th. FEBRUARY j— A sum of Rs. 3,20,265 was passed to-day under different demands 
for grant viz., (1) Excise, (2) Stamps, (3) Navigation (4) Railways, (6) Ports and 
Pilotage, (6) Education (European), (7) P. W. D. (8) Pensions (9) Stationery and 
Printing (10) Famine Relief and (11) Scientific Departments etc. 

The Oppositionist had not been able to pass a single out motion and they 
escaped unhurt though severely criticised for their policy and action. Only ten out 
motions were disonssed but these were subsequently either withdrawn or lost. 
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Hitch over Masters’ Salaries 

1st MARCH The Assembly discussed to-day whether Ministers, after the 
resignation of their office, were justified in drawing salaries aocordiug to the old 
Act passed by the Legislature. 

The hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla , Prime Minister, held that they could draw 
the salaries according to the old Act until that was repealed while Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Sen and others held the contrary opinion. 

The piquant situation was created as the Ministers of the Assam Government 
oould not draw their salaries to-day for February, because the Treasury Officer of 
Bhillong refused to make the necessary payment. It transpired that the Comptroller 
of Assam issued the salary slips in accordance with the Ministers’ Salary Act at the 
rate of Rs. 2,500 for the Prime Minister and Rs. 1,500 for the other Ministers, 
while the Government billed at four graded rates with a view to keeping the 
collective amount of the salaries of the six Ministers within the budget provision 
originally made for five, prior to the Cabinet re-shuffle. 

2nd. MARCH The demands for grants under the various heads were passed 
to-day. The cut motions were either withdrawn or defeated. 

Mr. Rabindranath Aditya's cut motion under the head Education was defeated 
by 62 to 40 votes. The mover contended that the Government had not taken adequate 
notion among the Scheduled Castes and tribal people. 

In the course of the discussion to-day, the Hon'ble Maulvi Munawar Ali , Minister 
for Education, assured the Assembly that he would call a conference of representatives 
of the Legislature and other prominent people to discuss the question of establishing 
a university. The Minister said that he would like that the pseat of the University 
should be Shillong. 

3rd. MARCH Trenohant criticism of the Assam Government was levelled 
to-day during discussion on Mr. Rabindranath Aditya's cut motion under agricultural 

f rant. Maulvi Abdul Matin Choudhuri , Minister for Agriculture who was also the 
‘resident of the Assam Branch of the Muslim League replying to Congressite 
critics said that virtually there was no difference between the Muslim League and 
the Congress re-garding the policy and programme in these matters. He also said 
that he intends instituting agricultural survey with a view to exploring possibilities 
of improving the agricultural land in Assam. 

“The function of the Government is not the establishment of industries but to afford 
all necessary facilities towards that end,” said the Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Matin 
Chowdhuri , Minister for Industries, replying to the criticisms made against the general 
policy of the Department of Industry during discussion of Mr. Rabindra Nath 
Aditya's out motion under Industries grant to-day. He repudiated the usual charge that the 
Department had no policy and programme and said that there was one and it was 
directed towards fostering small scale industries as had been followed for the several years 
past. Mr. Chowdhury did not reply to Mr. Aditya’s query if the present Government had 
nothing to improve upon the policy hitherto followed by the Governments prior to 
Provincial Autonomy. Mr. Chowdhury however assured favourable consideration of 
suitable applications for industrial loan. 

The motion was lost without division and the original grant was voted. 

The Assembly also voted in course of the day grants under heads Agriculture, jails, 
Civil Works eto. 

Supplementary Demands* 

4th. MARCH The Assembly refused to-day the supplementary demand for a 
grant of Rs. 14,000 for the oontinuance of the two offices of Divisional Commissioners 
for the remainder of the financial year, that is, January to March, 1938, 

The demand was presented under Seotion 78 (2) Government of India Act, for the 
due disoharge of the special responsibility of H. E. the Governor. 

The other supplementary demands for grants under various heads amounting to 
Rs. 6,35,000 were passed without discussion. The grants under the heads Veterinary, 
Co-operative Credit and miscellaneous departments were passed. 

Hioh Court in Assam 

fith. MARCH The motion for the presentation of an address to His Majesty the 
King for the establishment of a High Court in Assam was passed in the Assam 
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Assembly to-day by 40 to 16 votes. The Congress party, tribal members and some Burma 
Valley Moslems remained neutral. 

The amendment of Sj. Lakeswar Barua (Congress) for the location of the High 
Court at Gauhati was lost by 53 to 43 votes. 

The Congress members walked out of the Chamber as a protest when the authenti- 
cated schedule of authorised expenditure in relation to supplementary demands for 
grants for 1987-38 for the Commissioner’s establishment was refused by the House. 

The Assembly also passed the Assam Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release 
Bill. 

The Assembly then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Budget Session— Shillong — 16th. February to 19th. February 1938 

General Discussion of Budget 

Strong criticism of Assam’s budget was voiced in the Assam Legislative Council by 
Mr. Suresh Chanda Das who opened the discussion on the budget when it was taken 
up* by the House on the 16th. February 1938, presided over by Mrs. Zubida Ataur 
Bah a man , the Deputy president. 

“A little tinkering has been done here and there”, he said, u and the whole 
measure has been bolstered up by the old process of appearing before the Central 
Government with a begging bowl. He wanted to know how long this “spoon-feeding” 
was to continue. Mr. Das was, however, glad to see that the demands were less 
* ' mt Rs. 10 and a half lakhs compared with last year. The police, he was also 

S d to see, were to get Rs. one lakh less. The decrease in the grants to public 
, agriculture, co-operative credit and industries he characterized as inexcusable, 

Mr. W. E. D. Cooper said that in view of what remissions in land revenue has 
cost the Government, there was every need for cutting expenditure to a minimum. 
They could however go too far in this respeot and he was glad to see that doctors 
were being subsidized for the benefit of ryots. Mr. Cooper thought that the province 
should have a minister for Communications. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri regretted that no economy had been attempted by 
the Government in any of its departments. Rather a new post of Deputy Secretary 
had been created and another Minister added to the Cabinet. 

Rai Bahadur Heramba Prosad Barua urged the establishment of travelling 
dispensaries to bring medical relief to villages and pressed for the improvement of 
village roads in the province. An industrial survey of the* province he thought should 
be undertaken before Government aid was given to any industry. 

Mr. Oazananda thought the Government should start researoh work into the 
problems of agricultural improvement and the sugar industry. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharyya strongly opposed the passing of any Bill on 
the lines of the United Provinces Bill for preventing the execution of decrees on 
ryots for the non-payment of debts. Any such measure would make capital shy 
and the cultivator would be hard pressed in time of need. Mr. Bhattacharyya 
suggested the starting of prohibition in certain seleoted areas of the provinoe. 

The House was adjourned till the next day. 

Death or the President 

17th. FEBRUARY Rai Bahadur Monomohan Lahiri , President of the Counoil, 
died of heart failure at 4 a. m. to-day. He was 72 years old. Reference to the death 
of the Rai Bahadur was made to-day, and the House was adjourned as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. 

Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahman . Deputy President of the Council, presiding said 
Mr* lahiri was respected by all who knew him. He was an eminent lawyer, 
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Sir Mohammad Saadulla, Premier, Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury. Rai Bahadur 
Heramba Prosad Barua, Mr. H. P. Gray, Mr. Gazanauda Agarwall, Mr. Suresh 
Chandra Das, Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya 
and Maulavi Mohammad Asaduddin Chaudhury also" joined in paying tributes to the 
deceasd. 


High Court for Assam 

1 9th. FEBRUARY : — The Council on the motion of Sir Mohamed Saadullah^ 
Premier, to-day passed a resolution deciding to address His Exoellency the Governor 
for submission to His Majesty the King, for the establishment of a High Court for 
Assam. The House also passed the Assam Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emolu- 
ments) Bill. 

Sir Mohomed Saadullah said that a High Court would be a paying proposition. 
Sinoe 1921 Assam, he said, had to make an annual contribution to the Bengal Govern- 
ment which during the last five years averaged at 1 and one-fourth lakh of rupees 
a year for the province's share of work in the Calcutta High Court. 

After referring to the license fees of lawyers and court fees, the Premier said 
that the province could easily provide for a High Court with three judges, and after 
paying alt expenditure, have a saving of half a lakh of rupees a year. 

During the debate, Mr. Suresh Chandra Das pointed out that the people of 
Sylhet were definitely against the move for a High Court, while Rai Bahadur 
Heramba Prasad Barua held that provincial autonomy ceased to have any meaning 
without a High Court. 

Mr. H. P. Gray (European Planters’ representative) supported the motion. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya said that as both the Assam Valley and the 
6nrma Valley people were clamouring for the separation of Sylhet from Assam it 
would be premature to discuss the question. 

After Sir Mohamed Saadullah had replied, the motion was put to the vote and 
oarried by a majority. 

Members’ Emoluments Bill 

The motion for the consideration of the Members’ Emoluments Bill, also moved 
by the Premier, was carried by 7 votes to 4. Four members remained neutral. 

The Bill provides for giving Rs. 100 a month as salary to a member of both 
Houses of the Legislature, in addition to travelling allowances. 

The Bill, it will be remembered, was passed by the Lower House, but the salary 
clause was turned down by the Counoil. The Bill was* again passed by the Assembly. 
The Counoil was then \ prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

January Session— Lahore— 10th. January to 28th. January 1938 

f Change of Draft -Rules 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly, which had been specially summoned to discuss 
the draft rules of procedure of the House, began its ten-day’s session at Lahore on 

the 10th. January 1938. 

The House disposed of four of the 20 adjournment motions tabled by the Congress 
Party. Four motions were disallowed by the Speaker , while the fifth whioh 
referred to “a raid” by a police party at Katani, Amritsar district in November last, 
was admitted for discussion at a later stage. 

The draft rules of procedure of the House were then introduced and 13 out of 
the 149 clauses were disposed of during the day, the Opposition amendments being 
withdrawn or rejected. The House was divided in regard to two amendments. Mr. 
Manilal Kalia's amendment which was rejected by 76 votes to 44, demanded that on 
notice being given at question time, the assent of 30 members should be suffioient to 
discuss a matter of urgent importance in the House on any day for half an hour. 
The rule laid down that the majority of members present should decide the question. 

The second amendment which was defeated by 71 to 36, wanted at least 25 per 
cent of the number of sittings to be set apart for non-official business. The Govern- 
ment spokesman said that no such rules were necessary. When there was no pre- 
ssure of Government business the ‘above practice had been adhered to. 

Police Raid in Katani 

Uth. JANUARY The Government won their third victory to-day when Lala 
Dunichand' s adjournment motion on the police raid in Katani village near Amritsar 
in November last was defeated by 79 votes to 31. 

Lala Dunichand (Qongress) in the course of his speech declared that the whole 
population of the village was Congress-minded and “the only object of the raid was 
to terrify Congressmen.” 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood , Parliamentary Secretary, said that Katani was the worst 
village in respect of crime in the whole district and the Government was compelled 
to organise a campaign of raids and the raid on November 29 was one of a hundred 
raids carried out during two months last year. During the particular raid, Mr. 
Mahmood said, the houses of only three persons were searched. The police party 
which was headed by a gazetted officer consisted of Hindus, Sikhs, Moslems and 
Europeans and from such a body nobody could expect any form of tyranny. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh , Parliamentary Secretary, contradicting the statement made 
by Srimathi Rnghbir Kuar that women were taken out from their houses and beaten 
by the police said that the Deputy Commissioner who made an inquiry into the 
incident was satisfied that the allegations contained in the motion were baseless. 
Concluding, he said that under the changed circumstances the public should revise 
their attitude towards the police. 

Another adjournment motion was admitted to-day and it was agreed that it should 
be discussed on Thursday. The motion was sponsored by Mr. Sohan Singh Josh- to 
discuss “the failure of the Government to give relief to peasants of about seven 
villages of the Amritsar district where crops of paddy cotton and maize had been 
damaged by hailstorm and the Government had exacted full revenue from them.’' 

The Speaker announced that apart from the 15 adjournment motions left over 
from yesterday, he had received notices of 20 more adjornment motions. Several 
motions for adjournment were then disallowed. 

Slow progress was made with the disposal of rules of procedure to-day. Only 
five clauses were passed with minor amendments. 

Relief to Peasants in Amritsar District 

13th. JANUARY : — JUr. Sohan Singh Josh’s adjournment motion on *the failure 
of Government to give relief to peasants*’ of seven villages in the Amritsar district 
where crops had been damaged by hailstorm was rejeced to-day by 86 votes to 33. 
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Sir Sundersingh Majithia opposing the motion said that the total area sown in 
these village was 3,025 acres, and of that the hailstorm had damaged 170 acres. The 
total revenue derived from the damaged area was Rs. 5,155 and the Government on 
learning of the damage had remitted Rs. 327. The Government, he said, had already 
given about Rs. 13 lakhs in takavi loans Rs. 7 lakhs by way of remissions ana 
suspension of land revenue to the extent of Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Mr. Partab Singh, supporting the motion, described the hardship of the peasants 
in the affected ares. 

Raja Qhanznnfarali Khan , parliamentary secretary, opposing the motion appealed 
to the mover to withdraw the motion in view of the faot that the Government had 
already helped the ryots by granting adequate remissions in land revenue. Referring 
to the preferential tteatment to the Unionist constituencies as alleged by Mr. Josh 
he said that if the Government had been liberal in such constituencies it could be 
claimed that they had been liberal all over the province for there were a few rural 
oonstituenoies which were not represented by the Unionists. 

Chowdhari Kartar Singh (Congress) asserted that the Government’s treatment 
of the non-Unionist areas was step-motherly and added that an inquiry should be 
held into the matter. 


Change of Draft Rules 

Only one clause of the draft rules regulating the procedure and oonduct of 
business of the House was disposed of to-day. An amendment to the definition of a 
question moved by Lala Duniehand (Congress) in order to retain the existing 
privilege of requesting the Government “to take action” on the suggestion contained 
therein was defeated by 87 votes to 29. 

Adjournment Motions Discussed 

14th. JANUARY Reference to the large number of adjournment motions 
which had been figuring everyday on the agenda and hampered the business of the 
House, was made by Chaudhuri Sir Sahab-ud-Din , 8peaker, at to-day’s meeting 
of the Assembly. The Speaker sought the help of the members for finding a way 
out of this difficulty. 

The Speaker quoted Standing Orders and pointed out that while technically the 
motion received half an hour before the sitting of the House would be in order, it 
was necessary to emphasize that the matter must be definite, urgent and of public 
importance. He particularly laid stress on matters being urgent which clearly they 
could not be when notices of such motions were given days and even weeks ahead. 
In this oonnoxion he referred to the procedure in the House of Commons and 
added that he was unable to find any precedent to guide him in this matter. 

Dr. Oopichand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, said that as a way out of 
the immediate difficulty, the Opposition would be ready to give up a number of 
adjournment motions selecting only a few which they wanted to ne discussed. Even- 
tually it was agreed that the matter would be considered by the Speaker in consulta- 
tion with the Opposition Leader and the Leader of the House. 

The House then took up five adjournment motions selected by the Opposition 
Leader and two others out of the 18 on the agenda with the exception of two, on 
the recent hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Punjab jails ; the rest were 
rejected or withdrawn. By agreement with the Government, the Opposition did not, 
however, move the above two motions but decided to bring them up as substantive 
resolutions later. 

The Assembly dismissed Mr. Hari Singh's adjournment motion regarding the 
lorry drivers’ strike on New Years Dav resulting in complete dislocation of traffic. 
The motion was rejected by 83 votes to 29. The House then adjourned till Monday. 

Supplementary Demands 

17th. JANUARY 1 The supplementary demands for grants for 1937-38 were 

B assed to-day. The Opposition members had tabled a large number of out motions. 
Lauy of these were ruled out of order while others were defeated. 

The House divided on Mr. Hari Singh's motion reducing the item of Rs. 15,100 
under the head “land revenue committee” to criticize the terms of referenoe to the 
committee. The motion was lost by 75 votes to 36. The rest of the demands were 
passed, guillotine haying been applied. 
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Endowment for Badshahi Mosque 

18th. JANUARY After a debate lasting for over three houis, the Assembly 
unanimously passed a resolution moved by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
approving the proposal to raising an endowment fund for repairs and maintenance 
of the Badshani Mosque, Lahore. The resolution also recommended that the 
Government should, if necessary, undertake legislation for the imposition of a cess of 
one pice per rupee on all land revenue paid by Moslems in the Punjab for not more 
than two harvests. 

Replying to the debate the Premier said that it was a religious matter and the 
poor Moslem peasants would be happy to contribute their share. The Premier then 
referred to the machinery for the administration of the fund. Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan said that Rs. 11 laths were needed for the purpose and the Government of 
India had promised Rs. 2 lakhs on condition that the balance was forthcoming and 
the Endowment Fund thus set up would be managed by a special committee under 
a Moslem Minister of the province. He announced that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
had promised Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Exemption of Agricultural Income 

20th. JANUARY : — Congress members staged 'a walk-out to-day following their 
inability to apply the closure to the discussion of a resolution moved by a member 
of the Ministerial Party which was generally accepted by the House. 

The resolution, whioh sought that a certain proportion of the agriculturists income 
be declared exempt from attachment in the execution of decrees, had been discussed 
for an hour revealing unanimity of opinion regarding its acceptability. 

Congress members desired closure of the discussion in order to discuss the next 
resolution standing in the name of a Congress member recommending to the Govern- 
ment to discontinue the practice of nominating members to municipal and district 
Boards. 

The Deputy Speaker who was presiding directed a division on the motion whioh 
the Congress Members did not want resulting in the closure motion being rejected. 
Only the Ministerial Party took part in the voting. 

21st. JANUARY s— The Assembly had a lively sitting to-day. The House divided 
on ten occasions, and a mistake in the procedure committed by the Deputy Speaker 
(Sardar Dasaundha Singh), was later corrected by the House. With the exception 
of one Bill, nine others tabled by the Opposition members wers refused leave of 
introduction. 

Removal of Beggary 

The Deputy Speaker forgot to put the question to the House* whether Lola Duni - 
chand be given leave to introduce his Bill for the Removal of Beggary in the Punjab. 
The Opposition members claimed that the mistake having been committed the Bill 
be considered as introduced, while the Premier declined to accept the position. 

The speaker ( Chaudhuri Sir Sahahuddin) who, in the meantime, had arrived, took 
the sense of the House. On a division the House decided by 77 votes to 29 to correct 
the mistake. The House again divided and, by 69 votes to 30, refused leave for the 
introduction of Lala Dunichand’s Bill. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood , parliamentary secretary, was not allowed to move a Bill 
on the strength of an earlier ruling given by the Speaker that parliamentary secre- 
taries, being members of Government, could not ask questions or introduce motions, 
specially on a non-official day. 

The only Bill introduced was Diwan ChamanlaVs Anti-Phook Bill. The House 
then pdiourned till Monday. 

Motor Traffic and Land Alienation Bills 

24th. JANUARY :—The House referred to the Select Committee two Government 
measures, the Motor Traffic OffeDce Bill and the Alienation of Land Amendment Bill. 
The former obviates the necessity of the motorist being present or being represented 
in court by a pleader on the commission of a minor offence away from nis home 
town while the latter Bill prohibits the destroying, by digging, of land by a lessee or 
a Mortgagee. 

Rapid progress was made with the draft rnles regulating the procedure of the 
House, all the 17 clauses relating to interpellations being disposed of. 
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Change op Draft Rules ‘ 

There was a lengthy discussion on Mr. Bari Singh's amendment, adding new 
clause to the effect that answers to questions shall be direct, clear, definite, and re- 
levant and not evasive. 

The Government opposed this on the ground that answers were as clear and 
direct as was possible in the public interest and tint it would ba difficult in practice 
to decide whether an answer was evasive. 

The amendment was rejected and the House adjourned. 

Release op Politicals 

25th. JANUARY A debate regarding the hunger-striking political prisoners 
was held to-day on the motion of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava , recommending to the 
Government to take effective and immediate steps,to concede the demands of the hunger- 
strikers in the Punjab Jails and to effect their release. Dr. Bhargava said that there 
could be no objection to their release when they had given an assurauce that they no 
longer believed in the cult o! terrorism. 

As regards the argument that the Congress Ministries had not released the prisoners 
yet, Dr. Bhargava said that the Congress Ministries had publicly declared that they 
had no powers. But the Punjab Ministers declared that they had all the powere of 
an Autonomous Province. Why did they not then release the prisoners and satisfy 
the public ? It was no use of keeping patriots in jails when two Ministers of the 
Punjab Government had had a taste of jail life. His information was that the Pie- 
mier wanted to release them but there was an invincible power which prevented 
him from taking that action. It was that power which was increasing the number 
of political prisoners in the Punjab. 

After some members from the Opposition and the Treasury Benches had spoken 
on the motion, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, replied to the debate. 
He said that they must differentiate between those prisoners who were convicted of 
violence and others who were not guilty of violence. 

Relating to the charges against the hunger-striking prisoners, the Premier said that 
some were convicted of murders and dacoities and others for organising a body of 
bomb-traps in which two policemen were killed and some others were injured. He 
asked the House whether it would be justified in releasing such prisoners. If he 
would release them, would he be justified in keeping behind bars those who had com- 
mitted murders of religious leaders and money-lendei s ? Referring to those politi- 
cal prisoners already released after their giving undertakings, the Premier pointed out 
that some of them were not fulfilling their pledges. He feared that he might have 
to send them back to jail if they continued breaking them. As regards the statement 
of the Opposition Leader that there was an invincible power, preventing him from 
releasing the prisoners, the Premier said that there was not a single case of obstruc- 
tion or interference by the Governor. The Government could not show clemency to 
those guilty of violence. He made it clear that the assurance given by him at the 
Simla session of the Assembly that political prisoners could secure their release by 
giving an undertaking that they would not indulge in Isubversive activities still stood. 
Concluding, he emphasised that his Government would not allow aoy movement to 
disturb the public tranquillity. 

The motion when put to vote was rejected by 80 votes to 33. 

27th. JANUARY By a majority, the Assembly agreed to-day that leave to move 
motions of u no-confidence ft in a Minister or Ministry as a whole should be granted 
only if the motion was supported by 50 members and leave to move an adjournment 
motion should be granted ii the motion was supported by 35 members. The number 
of Opposition members in the Assembly is 45. 

Tne conduct of the processionists, who marched on the Assembly Chamber, 
on January 24, in defiance of the order under Section 144, Cr. P. C., was severely 
criticised by the Assembly on the motion of a ‘Unionist member Mr. Fateh Khan, 
The mover said that it was the first shameless procession of this kind in the 
Province and it was a slur on the fair name of the Punjab. 

The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan winding up the debate, 
declared that he had followed the practice of the British Parliament by promulgating 
the order under Section 144, Or. P. C. His grievance was against those who orga- 
nised the demonstration to defy the order. It was against the Congress oieed. The 
demonstrators had rejoiced over defying a Government order. He would say that 
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they had defied not the order of the Government alone, but also the order of Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Nehru. Concluding, the Premier advised the students not to take 
part in such hooliganism. The motion was carried with a division. 

28th. JANUARY The Assembly adjourned sine die to-day without passing all 
the Draft Rules regulating the procedure and business of the House. The remaining 
rules will be considered at the Budget session. 

Before the adjournment the House unanimously instructed the Premier to 
represent to the Government of India to amend Section 85 of the Government of 
India Act in order to enable members to speak in the House in English, 
Urdu or Punjabi. 

The Premier, the hon Sir Sikandar Byat Khan , informed- the House that a 
representation was made some time ago to the Government of India and he promised 
to press for an early amendment. 


Budget Session— Labor e— 23rd. February to 11th. April 1938 

Mr. Ranqa’s Entry into Punjab 

The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 23rd. February 1938. 
After question hour. Mr. Bari Singh asked leave to move an adjournment motion 
to discuss an order recently on Prolessor Ranga, a member of the Central Assembly 
and President of the All India Kisan Committee prohibiting his entry without permi- 
ssion into the Punjab for one year. The Speaker allowed the motion and fixed its 
discussion for the next day. 

The House then discussed the draft rules of procedure and 15 of these were 
passed, all the Congress amendments beiDg defeated. 

24th. FEBRUARY After two hours’ discussion the Assembly to-day rejected by 
61 votes to 22, Mr. Bari Singh's adjournment motion criticizing the order prohibiting 
the entry without permission of Professor Ranga. Mr. Hari Singh (Congress) in 
oriticizing the Government action, held the order to be unjustifiable. 

The Premier , in opposing the motion, said that he was unable to divulge the 
reasons on the floor of the House which would explain why he had agreed to an 
order against Prof. Ranga’s entry into the province. He was not sure whether 
Mr. Ranga himself knew that certain organizations in tho province had arranged to 
hold meetings for accentuating mass feeling where they wanted Mr. Ranga to speak. 
It was to stop holding of these meetings that his entry to the province was banned. 
Any movement which waB designed to overthrow the society by violent action was, 
said the Premier, to be^opposed. 

Adjournment Motions Discussed 

Four other adjournment motions were tabled, of which two fell through lack of 
support while two others standing in the names of Lala Dunichand and Begum 
Rashida Latif were ruled out of order. Begum Latif’s motiou sought to discuss the 
satyagraha that is being offered by Moslems in connexion with the Shahidganj 
dispute. 

Lala Dunichand (Congress) read out his motion over the crisis oreated over the 
release of political prisoners. The mover held that the crisis had affeoted every part 
of the country especially the Punjab where several prisoners were yet to be released. 
The mot, ' was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

1st MARCH The sound state of the Punjab’s finances, with an estimated 
surplus of over Ra. 50 lakhs, to which must be added the Government of India 
contribution of Rs. 11 lakhs, was revealed by the Hon. Mr. Manohar Lai , Finanoe 
Minister when he introduced the Budget for 1938-39 to-day. 

The surplus was the more creditable in that exceptional expenditure had to be 
met consequent upon the introduction by the Ministry of the reforms, which could 
not be included in the Budget last year. 

Referring to the situation which faced him at the close of the year 1936-37 
the Minister said ; 
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“At the time when the Budget was presented in June last year, fthe year had 
already closed but the final accounts had not been made up and only revisea figures 
were available. In the Budget for the year Revenue receipts had been estimated 
at Rs. 10,44,20,000 and revenue expenditure at Rs. 10,60,58,000 showing a deficit of a 
little over Rs. 16 and one-third lakhs. But the year’s working proved favourable 
and the revised figures showed an improvement of Rs. 42 and one-third lakhs in 
revenue receipts while revenue expenditure increased only by a little over three 
lakhs—a total net improvement or 39 and one-fourth lahks — covering a budgeted 
deficit of Rs. 16 and one-third lakhs into a surplus of Rs. 23 lakhs. 

“When the Government realized a couple of months ago”, the Finance Minister 
later remarked “that «a substantial surplus was likely to emerge though nothing 
like the present figure could then be in view of the estimates, have improved literally 
from fortnight to fortnight — it began seriously to examine the best method of dealing 
with the surplus. The plan is the simple one of converting nearly the whole of the 
estimated surplus of Rs. 61 lakhs, composed of our revenue surplus of Rs. 50 lakhs 
and the Government of India contribution of Rs. 11.04 lakhs into a Special Fund 
available for use and at our disposal in the future. Honourable members have no 
doubt remarked that a supplementary estimate for the creation of this Fund has 
already been presented to the Assembly. The object of this Fund is the prosecution 
of an intensive polioy of development and reconstruction all along the line mainly 
in rural areas. 

The amount to be devoted to the Special Fund would be Rs. 55 lakhs. The 
whole of the revised surplus would have been used, were it not for the faot that 
the full optimism of that estimate might not be realized. The net surplus shown was 
therefore Rs. 6.24 lakhs. 

Pointing out that, unlike last year when expenditure was authorized for four 
months by the Governor under the Transitory Provisions Order, for the present 
Budget the Ministry was wholly responsible, the Minister said. 

The estimates for 1938-39 are revenue receipts Rs. 11,41,56,000. revenue 
expenditure Rs. 11,38,42;000. 


Supplementary Demands 

2nd. MARCH “If the Congress is a non-communal body It should come forward 
to solve the Shahidganj problem. My services will be at its disposal.” This state- 
ment was made by Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan , the Premier to-day, replying to 
criticisms on the provision for additional police in the supplementary estimates. 

Sir Sikandar said that the employment of additional police was due to the existence 
of oommunal tension. In every session he had appealed to the House as well as 
the publio to help the Government in improving the communal atmosphere so that 
the additional police force could be dispensed with, but there had been no signs of 
improvement. Even now the Shahidgunj agitation was continuing. The Premier, 
continuing, said that those who had aroused the feelings of the Moslem publio were 
responsible for the oommunal tension to-day. 

Dr. M. Alam protested against the remark and the Premier said that it appeared 
to be a case of guilty oonscienoe. The Speaker asked Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to 
withdraw the remark which the latted did. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

Voting on demands for grants was then taken up and *16 out of 20 demands were 
accepted, many of them without any opposition. About a score of cut motions had 
been tabled, but all excepting those relating to the head “miscellaneous,” were ruled 
out of order. 

3rd. MARCH Discussion wa9 resumed to-day on Mr. Mohammed Hassan'* 
token cut motion seeking to reduce the item of Rs. 8,300 on acoount of durbar 
charges by Rs, 100. 

Several members participted in the debate amidst frequent interruptions by the 
Speaker who warned members against repetition. 

The Premier , winding up the discussion, said that, if calculated the amount of 
money spent in discussing a small supplementary grant, would be found to be more 
than the grant itself. He added that it was most undignifying for members to have 
opposed this expenditure which was incurred during the visit of the Vioeroy to 
Lahore, especially as His Exoeilenoy, being the representative of the King, had a 
direct oonnextion with the country, and members of the House had taken the oath 

31 
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of allegiance to the King-Emperer. When Opposition members did not mind spending 
money in welcoming other leaders, why did they grudge this small expenditure most 
of whioh had been spent in renovating the ancient durbar hall in Lahore Fort ? 

Diwan Chaman Lai asked if the Premier had ever thought of spending that 
money on a reception for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Continuing, the Premier referred to the martial traditions of the Punjab, and 
said that members who had spoken against Punjabis joining the Army, did not realize 
the feelings of the proud military people of the province. He, however, assured the 
House that the Durbar was not held to give a fillip to recruitment. 

The cut motion when put before the House was lost by 90 votes to 28. 

An interesting legal point was next raised on Mr. Hari Singh's motion proposing 
to reduce the item of Rs. 55 lakhs on account of the constitution of the Special 
Development Fund by Rs. 100. 

Mr. Hari Singh’s cut motion was then briefly discussed, only Diwan Chaman Lai 
and the Premier speaking on it, and lost. The guillotine was applied to the disoussion 
and the rest of the grants were passed. 

Prohibition Move in Punjab 

4th. MARCH : — The resolution moved by Raja Farman AH Khan recommending 
to the Government that prohibition be introduced in five districts of the province 
on the experimental basis was passed by the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Manilal Kalia , a Congress member moved an amendment to the effect that 
immediate steps be taken to introduce prohibition on an experimental basis, in all 
one important district in each of the five divisions of the province, that the sale of 
liquor be prohibited ; that licenses, if granted, bo cancelled or not renewed in any 
village or town where the residents ohjected to the continuance or opening of liquor 
shops ; and that a province-wide temperance movement be started. 

Members from all sections of the House spoke in favour of prohibition on economic, 
moral and humanitarian grounds. Members of the Opposition accused the Govern- 
ment of deliberately delaying the introduction of prohibition at a time when the 
Congress Governments had already taken steps in that direction and had succeeded. 

The Premier, Sir Sikander Ryat Khan , ridiculed the prohibition now in foroe in 
Madras which permitted the tapping of toddy trees. 

Sir Sunder singh Majithia , Minister for Excise, said that the Government’s policy 
in the matter of prohibition was the same as that of the Government of India. In 
order to enforce oomplete prohibition they would have to part with nearly one- 
eleventh of their total revenue. The Local Option Bill had been applied to 46 dis- 
tricts which were at liberty to go dry. Concluding, Sir Sundorsingh said that the 
Government had under consideration proposals enforcing prohibition in one district, 
and of 6lowly extending it to other districts. 

Mr, Kalia’s amendment was lost by 35 to 89 votes, and the original resolution was 
passed. 

7th. MARCH : — Political, social and economio problems of the Punjab were dis- 
cussed to-day. Mr. Gopichand Bhargava , leader of the Opposition, said that the econo- 
mic condition of the zamindars had not improved ; nevertheless, the Government 
had painted a bright picture of the agriculturist in order to avoid a red notion in 
land revenue. The Punjab Government did not believe in the Indianization, for the 
post of Vice-Chancellor of the University had reoently been fillod by a European. 

Mr. Abdul Have, Minister of Education, intervening, pointed out that the post was 
not filled by the Punjab Government. It did not lie in their power. 

Continuing, Mr. Bhargava said that the Rs 50 lakhs, which had been utilized as 
a development fund, would be “eaten away by travelling allowances.” He criticized 
the Government’s policy in the matter of releasing political prisoners and declared 
that in the Punjab there had been no change in the system of government. 

8th. MARCH : — A thorough overhaul of the Government machinery in order to 
effect an all-round improvement was suggested^ Pir Akbar Alt, a Unionist, to-day. 

He warned the Government that if they aid not wake up the Congress would 
capture power. Congress opinion was voiced by Lala Dunichand who said the Budget 
dia not contain any proposals for improvement in any direction. Khwaja Ghulam 
Hussain, an Ahrar member, congratulating the Finance Minister *on the Budget 
suggested that speoial development fund should be devoted towards removing illiteracy. 
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Sardar ffari Singh (Congress) said that out of a budget of Rs. 11 erores, a sum 
of about Rs. 8 erores was non- vo table. He wanted to know whether the Punjab 
Government had protested againt this provision in the Government of India Aot. 

Mr. Fazal Ellahi (Unionist) congratulated the Fiuanoe Minister on presenting a 
balanced budget. He said that the Government had worked a miracle in a short 
period. 

Mr. Kabul Singh (Congress) opposed the proposal to spend two lakhs of rupees 
for the construction of residences for Ministers. He wanted that more money should 
be spent for the welfare of peasants. 

Primary Education Bill 

10th. MARCH:— After a full day’s debate to-day the Assembly referred the Punjab 
Primary Education Bill to a select committee. Mr. Abdul Haye , Minister for 
Education, moving the Bill, said the 1919 Act had not proved very successful. The 
compulsion had been nominal. There had been very few prosecutions and the punish- 
ment negligible. The proposed measure sought to make girls’ education also compul- 
sory, empowering the Government to compel local bodies to impose taxation for 
compulsory education, and in those areas, where compulsion had not been introduced, 
to compel a boy, if once sent voluntarily by parents to school, to complete primary 
education and to extend the period of compulsion to five years. 

Sardar Kapoor Singh moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated. He and 
several Opposition members argued that the Bill contained taxation proposals and 
sought to coerce parents into sending their daughters to school at an age when ordi- 
narily strict purdah was observed in certain communities. The amendment was 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till March 14. 

Ministers’ Tour 

1 4th. MARCH : — The allegation that the Ministers were sent on their tour of 
villages not for improving the Administration but for doing propaganda for the 
Unionist Party was made by Dr. Mahomed Hussain , who moved a cut motion to the 
demand under General Administration. 

Chaudhri Riasat Ali , opposing the motion, pointed out that the Punjab Govern- 
ment were spending the largest amount of money on the benevolent departments as 
compared with other Provinces. 

Mr. Harilal, Congress member, said that no Administration, least of all, the Punjab 
Government, would democratise itself when the Judiciary was subordinate to the 
Executive. Discussion was proceeding when the House adjourned till March 16. 

Shahidounje Mosque Restoration Bill 

16th. MARCH : — A dramatic statement was made to-day by the hon. Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan , Prime Minister, that the Punjab Cabinet was prepared 
to tender its resignation if the verdict .of the House went against it on the Shahid- 
ganj issue. This was followed by the House refusing leave for the introduction of 
the motion of “no confidence” in the Ministry, sought to be moved by the Opposition 
member, Khwaja Ghulam Hussain. 

The Prime Minister* announced that in the interests of the Province as well as in the 
interests of the Muslims of other Provinces, the Ministry had advised H. E. the Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab against giving sanction to the introduction of Malik Barkat Alps 
Bill seeking inter alia the restoration of the site of the Shahidgunj mosque to Muslim 
and the protection of such mosques. The Premier, in the course of his statement, 
said that the Bill raised constitutional and other issues of a far-reaching character. 
If the Governor were to give his sanction for the introduction of suen a measure 
here (Punjab), it would provoke similar Bills in those Provinces where non-Muslims 
were In a majority for the restoration of many historic and important places of 
worship, originally belonging to them. The device proposed by Malik Barkat Ali was 
not going to restore Shahidgunj to the Muslims. It would only increase the bitterness 
and remove for all time the prospect of an amicable settlement. It was with these 
considerations that the Ministry had tendered advice to the Governor to with- 
hold sanction for the introduction of the Bill. Sir Sikander continued* “Nevertheless, 
in view of the special circumstances in this case, my colleagues are prepared to abide 
by the verdiot of the House in this issue. The Cabinet as a whole is ready to tender 
its resignation if the verdict of the House went against it. We are even readjr to 
resign if the verdiot of a majority of the Muslim members disapproves of our action. 
U oar resignation oould restore the Shahidgunj mosque to Muslims we are prepared 
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to resign ” The Premier appealed to his Sikh friends to ‘reconsider the whole situa- 
tion, remarking that the reasonable attitude taken over this Bill by the accredited 
representatives of the Muslim community who constituted the majority in the Legis- 
lature called for a reciprocal gesture from their (Sikhs’) side. He assured the House 
that failing mutual agreement in the Shahidgunj dispute by the parties concerned, the 
present Government would not fail to exhaust all the constitutional avenues open to 
them to find a satisfactory and just solution of this problem. The Premier announced 
that the Government had under consideration means to ensure the due protection of 
all places of worship, so that a repetition of the incidents like Shahidgunj would be 
impossible in future. To this end, it was proposed to appoint a small informal com- 
mittee of members of the House to advise the Government with regard to the pro- 
posals for legislation. In conclusion, the Prime Minister appealed to all patriotic 
persons to help the Government to find a solution of the problem. 


The Fatehwal Incident 


Discussion on the adjournment motion moved by Mian Iftikaruddin , Secretary 
of the Congress Party, on the “failure of the Police to maintain order at the public 
meeting at Fatehwal near Amritsar on Sunday last and to protect the lives of the 
>eople assembled there, although due notice had been given to the police of impending 
:ruble”, gave raise to such confusion that the Speaker had to adjourn the House be- 
fore a verdiot was obtained on the motion. Stormy scenes marked the course of 


?; 


the debate. . , 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh , Socialist, declined to withdraw certain allegations he 
had made against a member of the Unionist (Ministerial) Party and was expelled 

.Replying to the debate, the Premier, the hon. Sir Stkander Hyat Khan , stated 
that the Police had not been sent to the village owing to police preoccupations with 
the Mohurram and also as trouble was not anticipated by the Government. The Premier 
requested the Leader of the Opposition to see that those Congressmen, who partici- 
pated in the disturbances and were responsible for the murder of two men, were 
ostracised from the party. The Premier went on to say that 90 per cent of the bad- 
mashes had become four anna members of the Congress. The statement occasioned 
such an up-roar that the Speaker was unable to maintain order and adjourned the 
House, saying “l cannot allow disorder”. ....... ,, 

Sometime after the Assembly dispersed the Chamber bell called in the members 


6 The House was half empty when the Speaker said that he had sent for the mem- 
bers to take a final opportunity as the Speaker of the House to address them as he 
was not prepared to continue as Speaker when the dignity of the Chair was not 
being maintained. He said that whether a person was a thief or a dacoit, he was at 
liberty to join any political party. Where, then, was the cause for creating an uproar 
on the utterence of such words as the Premier said. , , 

The Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan , explaining, said that he had been mis- 
understood. He did not mean when he said that 90 per cent of badmashes had joined 
the Congress, that 90 per cent of Congress members were badmashes. 

Dewan Chamanlal declared that the Premier had made an uncalled-for attack 
on the Congress and if he did not withdraw those words, the Opposition members 
would not participate in the proceedings and, thereafter, he with the Opposition 
members walked-out. , . , 

The Sveaker said that he had no other alternative hut to resign. 

The Premier assured him that, so far as the Ministerial Party was oonoerned, he 
could expeot from it the fullest co-operation. .. 

The adjournment motion of Mian Iftikharuddm , which was the cause the earlier 
uproar in tho House, was rejected unanimously. 


Voting- on Budget Demands (Contd.) 

18 th. MARCH A vow to eschew every item of the “rich man’s”, menu, and 
to live only on the diet of the poor was taken by a member to-day during a debate 
on the demend for grants on general administration. .. 

The member, Mr. S . P. Singha , who represented the Indian Christian community 
in the Assembly, took the vow when he was voicing the grievances of oertam Ohris- 
tian occupancy tenants of the Montgomery district on whom, he alleged, a Maikana 
tax had been levied which, Mr. Singha said, was operating [harshly on them. After 
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appealing to the Revenue Minister to remove the grievance Mr. Stngha said : I am 
in deadly earnest. I shall not rest until this moral injustice to humanity is removed 
and lest I falter or grow careless, I take a solemn vow on the floor of this House 
that I shall not taste the rich man’s food and shall live on the simple diet of the 
villager until I have succeeded in getting the tax removed.” 

24th. MARCH The need for an expert industrial survey of the Provinoe and 
the inculoation of a national outlook in industry, supported by the principle of 
Swadeshi in all its aspects, was stressed by several speakers at to-day’s debate when 
the demand for a grant of Rs. 20 lakhs for the Industiies Department was discussed. 

The mover of a cut motion ? Rai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri maintained that the 
sucoess of the industrialisation depended on the standard of living of the rural 
population, but he regretted that the Industries Department was unhelpful to a 
degree. 

Choudhury Tikaram , Parliamentary Seoretary, emphasised that the previous 
speakers had failed to take into account the Government’s gonerouB apportionments 
for every. industry as well as their provision of technical and whole-time exports 
for such industries, as textile weaving, hosiery, tanning and dyeing. There was 
the Industrial Research Laboratory and special arrangements had been made to 
guarantee a minimum return on outlay in all approved trades. A Special Develop- 
ment Fund had also been established and everything possible was being done, cal- 
culated to satisfy all except those who expected a new heaven and an earth within 
one year. 

25th. MARCH : — The debate on the cut motion to the demand under the grant 
for the Industries Department concluded to-day after the Minister for Development, 
the hon. Chaudhuri Sir Chottu Bam had replied to the debate. The cut motion was 
lost by 74 votes to 23. 

To-day’s speakers mostly dealt with the general aspect of industrialisation and 
the debate was enlivened only by the reply of the Development Minister. The 
latter gave copius figures both about the Punjab and the United Provinces and 
demonstrated that the Punjab was spending a higher percentage of its financial 
revenues on industries than the neighbouring provinces. The Punjab was also 
spending more per head of the population than the United Provinces. Everything 
possible was being done within the Financial resources of the provinoe to promote 
both the spirit as well as the practical side of industrialisation as the Government 
fully believed that the future even of agriculture depended upon the prosperity of 
small industries. 

The Hissar Riot 

28th. MARCH Considerable heat was engendered this evening when the 
Congress Party sponsored an adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the 
authorities to prevent a recurrence of the communal riot and the consequent blood- 
shed at Hissar on March 26.” After a full debate, the motion was defeated by 96 
votes to 31. 

Dr. Oopichand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, who said that he was 
present at Hissar on. the day of the rioting, stated that his party was not trying 
to make political capital out of the incident but wished that officials, if their negli- 
genoe was proved, should be punished regardless of their position and party affiliation. 

The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , in his reply, assured the 
House that if on investigation, any official was founa guilty of negligence, they 
would be severely punished. Referring to the criticisms about the Unity Conference 
summoned by him, the Prime Minister said that if he had summoned communalists 
to the conference, it was because every side had to be heard. The Premier added 
that the . danger to the Provinoe was not so much from those who weie open 
communalists, beoause they could be dealt with without aDy difficulty, but from 
those pseudo-nationalists, who were creating oommunal trouble from behind the 
soenes while having the words of nationalism on their lips. 

29th. MARCH The guillotine was applied and the Assembly passed to-day 81 
demands for grants, amounting to Rs. 10 and a half crores. 

The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , speaking on the Land Revenue 
demand, pointed out that in the Punjab 80 per oent of Zamiodars paid land revenue 
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below Rs. 10. If the Government would reduce the land revenue by 50 per cent, 
zamindars would not get more than five pice per head per month. That relief, he 
said, was negligible ana besides there would be a great loss to the Government. 
Genuine relief could be given to zamindars by raising the price of commodities. 
This would be done by enacting a Marketing Bill. The Premier calculated that by 
raising the prioe by two annas per maund of agricultural produce, there would be 
seven crores of additional income to zamindars of the Province. 

Sedition Law Repealing Bill 

lat. APRIL There were about a dozen non-official Bills on the agenda. One 
of these was Lala Duni Chand's repealing the law of sedition. 

The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , opposing the Bill, said that he wished 
that there was no need for a sedition law, but the position in the Punjab was quite 
different. He assured the House that he would not use the power unless it was 
{found absolutely necessary to do so. During the last twelve months, he had received 
recommendations for proceeding against about two dozen individuals, but had taken 
action against only one person. The Bill was, thereupon, thrown out. 

Anti-Phooka BrLL 

The Assembly next passed the motion for circulating Diwan Chaman LaV» 
Anti-Phooka Bill for eliciting public opinion. When the House met to-day for 
discussion for the first time in this session -of non-offioial Bills, Diwan Chamau Lai 
moved that the Anti-Phooka Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lala Qopal Das , member of the Ministerial Party - , moved that the Bill be 
circulated for public opinion. He said that Punjab should wait to see the form in 
which such a Bill was passed by the Central Assembly. After the Bill was passed, 
they could make necessary improvements in Diwan Chaman Lai’s Bill. 

The motion was supported by Raja Narendranath and passed by 87 votes to 33. 
The House then adjourned. 

Muslim Wakfs Bill 

4th. APRIL :—The Assembly without much disoussion oarried the motion moved 
by Mr. Maqbool Mahmood , Parliamentary Secretary, to circulate for public opinion 
his Bill entitled the “Muslim Wakfs Bill”. The aim of the Bill was to establish better 
control of Muslim religious endowments and to regulate the use of their incomes. 

Mr. Maqbool Mohmood defended his Bill but added that he was willing to accept 
an amendment in any direction in which public opinion might consider it necessary. 

Explaining the attitude of the Government, the hon. Mian Abul Baye< Minister 
for Education, Baid that the Government would support the Bill if public opinion was 
found to be in its favour. Special attempts would be made to ascertain the opinions 
of Ulemas. Meanwhile, the Minister concluded, the Government were not commit- 
ting themselves either way. The House then adjourned. 

UproariousJSoenes in Assembly 

7th. APRIL Uproarious soenes marked the proceedings to-day when the 
Speaker had to adjourn the House two hours before time because of confusion and 
disorder. 

After a lively question hour, Lala Dunichand wanted to move an adjournment on 
the propaganda carried on by official agencies in favour of Sardar Ganga Singh 
against Dr. Satyapal in the Assembly by-eleotion in the Sialkot constituency. 
Mr. Amjadali, Parliamentary Secretary, wanted to know if the Congress did not use 
the full Congress machinery in the Bijuor by-election in the United Provinces. 

At this stage, Raja Narendra Nath intervened to move an adjournment motion 
on Federation which was to come up before the Assembly on the next day.^ The Lala 
maintained that he was in possession of the House and the Raja oould not interfere. 

The Speaker ruled that Lala Duniohaud’s motion was out of order, as the Govern- 
ment had issued introductions to officials not to interfere in the elections and could 
do nothing more if in spite of that any Government servant worked against the 
instructions. 

The Raja then pressed his motion when Opposition members, described the motion 
as vague, frivolous and absurd. No urgency, they said, had been established. 

The Premier intervened twice to support the Raja’s ^motion] which he said was 
not so absurd as described by the Opposition, 

A voice : “It is absurd after all.” 
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Dr. Gopichand Bhargava , Opposition Leader, pointed out that notice of the re- 
solution had been received by the members on April 1. If it was urgent the Trea- 
sury Benches should have moved the adjournment earlier. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that if the Party could not make up its mind on a parti- 
cular resolution there was no reason why it should waste the time of the House by 
holding up its proper business. 

Malik Barkatali submitted that the House possessed inherent rights to adjourn 
without assigning reasons. 

The Speaker was upholding Malik Barkatali’s viewpoint when Diwan Chamanlal 
pointed out that the Chair had twice ruled out the Raja’s motion and it was only on 
the Premier’s iniervention that the Chair had revised its ruling. The Premier des- 
cribed Dewan Chamanlal’s statement as impudent. 

This was the signal for disorder and confusion amidst which Diwan Chamanlal 
was heard to say, tt It is not a House, it is a tamasha .” The Speaker asked the 
Diwan to explain what he said upon which he asked the Speaker to address the 
Treasury Benches for explanation. Confusion and noise increased and the Speaker 
abruptly adjourned the House 

• Federation -Resolution Passed 

8th. APRIL By 99 votes to 33, the Assembly to-day passed a resolution oppos- 
ing the present federal scheme and asking for its revision. 

The resolution was an amendment moved by the Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, to a resolution by Lala Sudarshana , a Congress member. The Premier’s reso- 
lution was as follows: “The Assembly considers that the Federal scheme formulated 
in the Government of India Act 1935 is unsatisfactory, and in view of the urgency 
of the problem recommends to the Government that the earliest possible steps be 
taken radically to revise the scheme in full consultation with all sections of the 
people concerned.” 

Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

11th. APRIL :—The Budget session of the Assembly concluded to-day after 
passing the Alienation of Land (Amendment) Bill and certain rules of procedure. The 
remaining rules have been left for,consideration during the Simla sossion. 

The House was then prorogued . 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Council 

Budget Session— Nagpur— 1st. March to 31st. March 1938 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

The Budget session of the C. P. & Berar Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Nagpur on the l*t. March 1938. The Budget for 1938-39 was presented on the 
next day, the 2nd. March, by the Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta . 
In doing so, the Hon. Minister said 

“A budget of Rs. 4 and three-fourth crores is all too small for the needs of the 
province with a population of 1C millions, but within the time and the resouroes 
available to us we nave endeavoured to minimise waste and readjust the burden of 
taxation, and maximise social dividend from public expenditure. Given better 
criticism from within and interference in the name of the Constitution from without, 
there is no reason why we should not face the future in a spirit of subdued 
optimism.” 

The Budget shows a surplus of Rs. 80,000, receipts being Rs. 481.00 lakhs and 
expenditure Rs. 481.18 lakhs. 

Striking a note of warning to the friends of the Government, Mr. Mehta said 
that he noticed signs of impatience and dissatisfaction at things not done to their 
order. He appealed to them to bear with them in the difficulties which were none 
of their making. “By their impatience” the minister added, “they unwittingly play 
into the hands of those who never wished well of us or of the great institution 
under whose direction and control we have^undertaken the responsibility of Governance’. 

The revised estimates for 1937-38 shows a deficit of Rs. 8.16 lakhs instead of a 
Bmall surplus of Rs. 77,000 which was anticipated, due to an adverse seasonal fall of 
Rs. 10 lakhs under the head of land revenue. The excise revenue estimates for 
1938-39 allows a loss of Rs. 6 lakhs owing to the extension of prohibition of liquor. 

Dealing with new expenditure, Mr. Mehta said that out of a total amount of 
Rs. 24.35 lakhs, Rs. 10.10 lakhs represented the usual commitments, Rs. 7.54 lakhs 
the usual expansion of departmental activities and Rs. 6.71 lakhs for economic deve- 
lopment and improvement of rural areas which they proposed to undertake in fulfil- 
ment of the intention to set aside a part of the revenue lor rural welfare. Rs. 2 lakhs 
for improvement of rural development and Minister’s Vidyamandir scheme, Rs. 1.7 lakhs 
for the introduction of compulsory education in Betul and other districts and subs- 
tantial funds had been allotted for extending medical facilities in rural areas. 

Alluding to the special rural reconstruction schemes, the Finance Minister stated 
that the Budget provided Rs. 2 lakhs for improvement of rural communications, 
Rs. 1 lakh for water supply, in addition to Rs. 4 lakhs from the Government of 
India grant, Rs. 24,000 for agricultural demonstrations, Rs. 22,000 for the encourage- 
ment of khadi, Rs. 70,000 for extension of medioal relief and Rs. 26,000 for creating 
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50 rural uplift centres in accordance with the scheme of the All-India Village 
Industries Association, besides Rs. 25,000 for an industrial survey of the province. 

Referring to economy effected, he said that the total saving in 1937-38 amounted 
to Rs. 9-1-2 lakhs, besides Rs. 3 lakhs resulting from measures taken on the recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee and possible further economies would 
yield another Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Mehta, proceeding, said that they were resorting to fresh taxation only for 
the purpose of financing the scheme of development, and olaimed that the burden of 
taxes would fall on the shoulders of those capable of bearing it. He esti- 
mated Rs. 2 lakhs on account of enhancement of zamindari land revenue for 
part of the year, Rs. 3 lakhs in motor spirit lubricants tax and Rs. 2 and a half lakhs 
from employment tax. 

The Minister detailed the land revenue and forest concessions given to the peasantry 
and said that the remission of 12 and a half per cent in rents to small holders in 
the province would benefit nearly half the agricultural population and would cost 
Rs. 4 lakhs to the exchequer. The agricultural debt relief measure was at present 
under consideration. Th3y also had adopted speoial measures to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the aboriginal population of two and a half millions, out of a total of 10 
millions in the province by opening 36 special schools in the course of the next 
three years and by granting concessions in forest produoe. 

Motor Ta.xa.tion Bill 

After the presentation of the budget, the Assembly devoted the whole day to a 
discussion of official legislative business. 

The hon. Dr. N. B. Khare's C. P. and Berar Motor Vehicle Fees Bill, reviving 
the G. P. and Berar Motor Vehicles Act, 1932, which expires on March 31 next, was 
introduced, considered and passed into law, without discussion. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. B. Gole's 0. P. and Berar Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation 
Bill was responsible for a prolonged debate, the Opposition attacking the measure, 
firstly, on the ground of law, and secondly, on the fact that a Congress Ministry, 
pledged to give relief to people, was bringing forward a measure, which would cause 
more unemployment, say the motor transport industry and create monopolies where 
none existed. After a debate lasting over two hours, the measure was referred to 
a select committee by 62 votes to 26. 

Bill Imposing Tax on Professions 

Dr. E . Raghavendra Rao , former Premier of the Central Provinces and an Ex- 
Governor led the attack on the hon. Mr. P. B. Gole's next Bill, which sought to impose 
a tax on professions, trades, callings or employment. He contended that the Bill was 
a discriminatory legislation as the Government did not tax all persons prosecuting a 
certain profession but singled out only those who were assessed to inoome-tax, for 
the payment of an additional tax of Rs. 7 per quarter. This tax was, in effect, a 
surcharge on the income-tax and was, therefore, ultra vires of the Legislature as 
only the Federal Government oould impose it. The Speaker reserved his ruling. 

General Discussion of Budget 

3rd. MARCH The House began a general discussion of the Budget to-day. Mr. 
Abdul Razak Khan , deputy leader of the Opposition, criticized the taxation measures. 

Messrs. Hidayat Alt and K. 8. Abdul Rahman (Moslem League) complained that 
the rights of Moslems were not being adequately protected. The Premier , replying, 
assured them that the Congress Ministry would never be unfair to any community 
or organization. The Ministry was taking action against Congressmen, Labour spokes- 
men, Hindus, Moslems and persons of all communities, who infringed the law. Mem- 
bers of the Hindu Sabha and some newspapers had also been warned, and some 
prosecutions were under contemplation. Pandit R. 8. Shukla , Minister for Educa- 
tion. said that the suggestion that the Ministry was trying to strengthen its hold by 
making grants to certain institutions was baseless. Applications of five schools run 
by Congressmen had been rejeoted. Mr. D. K, Mehta , replying to the debate, said 
that the eoonomy committee appointed by the Government had not yet concluded Its 
work. Its ad interim reoommendations suggesting savings to the extent of Rs. 9 lakhs 
had been accepted by the Government The Assembly then adjourned. 
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The C. P. Berar Finance Bill 

4th. MARCH By 63 votes to 36 the Assembly carried to-day the-hon. Mr . Qole'a 
motion for reference of his C. P. and Berar Finanoe Bill to a Select Committee. 
Disoussion oentred on the point of order raised by Dr. Raghavendra Rao that the 
Bill was ultra vires of the Assembly since it sought to introduce discriminatory 
legislation. 

The Speaker ruled that the Bill did not impose a tax on income but aimed at 
taxing professions and held the same was in order. 

Messrs Q. S . Page % W. Bartlett (European), Abdul Razaque , Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, and Rao Saheb D. D. Rajurkar , Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Pandhari Patil , all opposed the Bill strongly on two grounds, that the Bill was 
unwarranted and that the incidence of taxation was inequitable. The last-named 
speaker even went to the length of characterising the measure as legalised loot. 

Rao Saheb D. D. Rajurkar , Opposition Leader, opposing the Bill protested against 
the imposition of fresh taxation whioh he thought was unjust and unfair to tax- 
payers who were already bearing the burden of several taxes. The Congress Govern- 
ment, instead of reducing the heavy burden, now came forward with fresh taxation 
measures for which they would have to repent later. He concluded by voicing 
strong protest against the new tax sought to be imposed on professions. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe (Congress) asked the Minister to ensure that the rural popula- 
tion was exempted from the operation of the present measure. He pleaded that the 
agriculturists of the province should not suffer in consequence of new taxation 
measures. 

The Revenue Minister , replying, stressed that they were taxing only those who 
were able to bear the burden. There could not be reasonable objection to the Bill 
as peasants ordinarily remain unaffected by the provisions of the Bill. The House 
assented to the Select Committee motion but Mr. Rajurkar claimed a division, whioh 
resulted in the voting as statod above. 

Voting on Budget JDemands 

5th. MARCH Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day and the Assembly 
voted the entire demand under the head Jails and Conviot Settlements, on the motion 
of the Premier. Two token oat motions were withdrawn after 4 and a half hours’ 
disoussion. 

Tho question of jail reform was raised with special reference to the olassi&oation 
of politicals, amenities to prisoners and the right of M. L. A.’s to inspect jails. The 
debate revealed unauimity of non-official opinion regarding the necessity for the 
Government undertaking reforms in respect of the supply of food and the general 
treatment meted out to convicts, specially politicals. (It is noteworthy that at present 
there are no politicals in this province). Congress and non-Oongress members 
described the conditions as unsatisfactory, some Congress M. L. A.’s recounting 
their own experiences in prison during the Civil Disobedience movement five years ago. 

The Premier, the hon. Dr. N. B. Khare, declared that whatever had been the 
conditions of the past, at present the position was undoubtedly better. He himself 
had been in jail and might have to go there again. There was no doubt that the 
thousands going to jail in pursuance of the Congress Civil Disobedience programme 
six years ago had exercised a beneficient effect on the jail administration in the 
oouutry. He was convinced that the desired reforms would take a long time. How- 
ever, he intended to take up the question shortly. Continuing, the Premier said that 
he felt strongly that politicals should be classed separately from ordinary convicts 
and there was no need for distinctions of any kind among politicals, (such as, A B 
and C olasses). He hoped to undertake legislation for this purpose. 

8th. MARCH The Assembly witnessed the heckling of Ministers by members 
of the Congress Party, two of whom were also joined by Opposition members and 
there was some angry exchange of words between the Premier, the Hon’ble. Mr. N, 
B. Khare , and Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr. Lokras (Congress) asked if the Government would issue instructions to dis- 
trict officers that they should supply information to members of the Assembly whioh 
the latter would seek, in the same manner as the Government supplied information to 
members on the floor of the Assembly. 

The Premier replied that the Government did not consider it neoessary to issue 
such instructions. 
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Mr. Amar Singh (Congresss) said that the C. P. Government, when Sir Montagu 
Butler was Governor of the province, had issued a circular urging district officers to 
grant similar facilities. Why should the present Government not issue a similar cir- 
cular, he asked. 

Dr. Raqhavendra Rao, intervening, said the present Government was more servile 
in mentality than the Goverment of Sir Montagu Butler. 

The Premier took strong exception to the remark of Dr. Rao and urged the 
Speaker to expunge that portion from the proceedings. 

The Speaker said he would consider the matter. 

A volley of supplementary questions was stopped only when the Speaker refused 
to allow more questions and passed on to the next question. 

The reply of the Premier to the question whether the Government would take 
steps to get January 26 declared as a public holiday in view of its national impor- 
tance consisted of one word, “no.” This curt reply offended some members of the 
Congress Party andt they put in a series of supplementary questions. 

The Premier then held informal discussions with members of the Congress Party 
and explained the position. 

The Assembly had, so far, disposed of two demands for grants,- viz., Jails and 
Police, and the demand under Education was still under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 

9th. MARCH : — Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao , was to-day asked to leave the House 
by the the Speaker following refusal to withdraw certain remarks, made yesterday, 
to which objection had been taken by Congress members. 

On being asked by the Speaker , Dr. Rao said that the official report of his speeoh 
was correct. He still believed in what he had said yesterday. No personal attack on 
the Premier was meant. If ordered to withdraw the remarks he would do so. 

This did not satisfy the Congress benches and the Speaker said that if he were 
in Dr. Rao’s place he would certainly apologize ; but he could not extract an apology 
from an unwilling member. 

Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. B. Qole's C. P. and Berar Temporary Postponement of Execution 
of Decrees Bill was, after some discussion, referred to a Select Committee. The 
Bill was opposed by the members representing landholders and commerce consti- 
tuencies, who alleged that it was aimed at uprooting the money-lending class. The 
Minister stated that the fearB were unfounded. 

The hon. Mr. Gole presented the select committee’s report on the C. P. and Berar 
Motor Spirit aud Lubricant Taxation Bill. 

Estates Revenue Bill 

The House also discussed the C. P. Revision of Land Revenue of Estates Bill, 
which evoked a storm of opposition from the zamindars. The motion for the refer- 
ence of the Bill to a seleot committee was still under consideration, when the House 
adjourned. 

The Prohibition Bill 

10th. MARCH : — The Assembly to-day passed the Prohibition Bill amidst con- 
gratulations to the Revenue and Exoise Minister, Mr. P. B. Gole from all sections 
of the House. The Minister announced that the Act would come into force from 
April 1. Presenting the Bill as it had emerged from the Select Committee he stated 
that the prohibition policy of the Government had received the support of all section 
of the public. 

The Rev. G. C. Rogers , who was the only member to oppose the Bill when 
it was referred to the Select Committeej said that, although he still considered that 
the Bill was an encroachment on individual liberty he had no desire to oppose it 
since the whole country wanted the measure. He promised that Christians would 
co-operate with the Government in making a success of prohibition. 

“As a medioal man,” said the Premier (Dr. N. B. Khare ), “1 declare that liquor 
acts as a poison. 1 ’ He congratulated his oolleague on the suooess of the measure. 

Estates Revenue Bill (oontd.) 

The O. P. Revision of Land Revenue of Estates Bill^ introduced yesterday, evoked 
opposition from jagirdar and zamindar members as it aimed at enhancing land 
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revenue in iagifdari and zemindari villages. It was contended that the sanctity of 
contract had been broken and that it was unjust to treat jagirdars and zemindars as 
ordinary citizens. Mr. Gole said that this contention was untenable and added that 
the Privy Council in a decision given in 1912 had declared that the person oonoerned 
were ordinary citizens. The Government were not claiming a full share of what they 
were entitled to receive from the assets. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee by 60 votes to 26. 

Reduction of Interest Bill 

Mr. M. F. Shareef, Law Minister, introduced the C. P. Reduction of Interest 
(Amendment) Bill which sought to help the debtor class by further sealing down the 
rates of interest on secured as well as unsecured debts. The Minister said that in 
view of the present bad times the Bill was a necessity. Describing it as a measure 
calculated to excite class war and criticizing the policy of the Government in in- 
troducing a series of measures during the three or four years to uproot the money- 
lender class, Mr. M. G. Chitnavis (south landholders) strongly resisted the motion for 
a Select Committee and urged for its circulation for eliciting public opinion. Mr. 
Gopal Das Mohta (Berar commerce) joined him and suggested that instead of bring- 
ing forward a measure of this kind the Provincial Government should move the Central 
Government for a change in the exchange ratio. Opposition members were however 
divided on the Bill. The House agreed to the select committee motion without a 
division. 

Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill 

The temporary postponement of the Execution of Decrees Bill was referred 
to a select committee. The Bill was opposed by members representing landholders 
and comraeroe constituencies who alleged that it aimed at uprooting the moneylending 
class. Mr. P. B. Gole , the Minister in charge, said that these fears were unfounded. 
He also presented the seleot committee report on the Motor Spirit and Lubricant 
Taxation Bill. 

“Vidya Mandir” Scheme Explained 

18th. MARCH Opposition to the “Yidya Mandir” (temples of learning) scheme 
drawn up by Mr. R. S. Shukla, Minister for Education, was voiced to-day when 
Rao Saheb Rajurker , Leader of the Opposition moved a cut of Rs. 1,99,000 under the 
demand for education. 

He contended that the scheme was impracticable and proposed that only Rs- 1,000 
should be set apart for experimental purposes. He was supported by Mr. G. 8. Page, 
Mr. K. S. Abdul Rahaman, Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman. Beg, and Mr. M. M. Huq, 
while Mr. Y. R. Kalapa opposed the cut, 

The Moslem members stated that the name “Yidya Mandir” was unacceptable to 
them as it constituted an attack on Islamic culture. Hhan Bahadur Rahman Beg 
said that if the Ministry persisted in “foisting” the scheme on the Moslems they 
would have to appeal to the Governor to exercise his special responsibility for the 
protection of the minorities. 

The Rev. G. C. Rogers said that although he had yet to learn that the scheme had 
the blessings of the Congress “high command” or that it was considered practicable 
by educational experts, he was in favour of giving it a chance. 

Mr. Shukla , replying to the critics, pointed out that there were as many as 16,000 
villages in the province without educational facilities. The soheme was an attempt 
at liquidating illiteracy. He conceded that it was an experiment but he had consulted 
the Finance Department who were clearly of opinion that it was cheaper than a 
scheme for compulsory primary education. 

The scheme was prepared by him in consultation with educational experts, all of 
whom except three had testified to its practicability. It was not inconsistent with the 
Wardha soheme and the Government had reoeotly appointed a committee to draw up 
a syllabus for the “Vidya Mandir” schools on the lines of the Haripura resolution, 
having regard to the Wardha soheme as well. As to the Moslem objection to the 
name, he said that the Miuistry would not insist on giving the name “Mandir” to 
Urdu schools but would give such a name as was acceptable to the residents of the 
localities concerned. He had toured different parts oi the province for five months 
and drawn up the scheme after consulting leaders of publio opinion. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 53 votes. Eight members from 
the Opposition benches remained neutral The entire education demand was then 
voted. The House then took up the medical demand. 
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19th. MARCH : — Lepers and the dangers which arise from their moving in sooiety 
In an unrestricted manner were referred to the members in the Assembly to-day 
when Mr. M. P. Kholhe (Congress) moved a token cut drawing the attention of the 
Government to the problem and the need for urgent legislation for their oompulsory 
segregation. Mr. Knolhe said that during reoent vears there had been an abnormal 
increase in the number of lepers, particularly in Berar, and the contagious character 
of the disease was impairing the health of the people. 

Mr. Tamaskar (Congress) supporting the cut said that both rich and poor alike 
were affected in Chhatisgarh and while cases in the poorer classes were detected 
without difficulty those amongst the richer olasses remained hidden for a long time. 
It was not only necessary to segregate persons but it was also essential to see that 
the common village servants like barbers, washermen, water carriers, did not serve 
such persons so as to prevent the spread of disease. 

Mr. Abdul Razaque Khan , Deputy Leader of the Opposition, pointed out that 
most of the institutions treating lepers were run on a charity basis. In Nagpur it- 
self the menace of lepers was on the increase and he felt that in order to avert the 
danger of such persons using public plaoes, like refreshment rooms, it was necessary 
to enact legislation for their compulsory segregation. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Mishra , Minister for Modical and Public Health Department, 
replying said that the Government had reoeived reports of the inorease in the number 
of lepers almost in all parts of the Province. The Government fully recognised the 
growing danger, but as members knew, it was difficult to deteot disease in the early 
stage, particularly in the case of well-to-do persons. In certain oases segregation 
would involve hardship as the earning member of a family may be involved and his 
segregation would render his family liable to stravation. The Government was examin- 
ing what steps should be taken short of segregation, to prevent the spread of disease. 
He, however, assured the House that the Government would not hesitate to legislate 
for oompulsory segregation of leper if it oame to the conclusion that no other course 
of action was open to it. 

2 1st. MARCH: — The steps taken by the Government to improve agriculture were 
explained by Pandit R. S Shukla, Minister in-charge, during the debate on a token 
out moved by Mr. Abdul Razaque . Citing the example of Soviet-Russia and reforring 
to the efforts made in America at restriction of crops with a view to stabilizing 
prices, the mover urged speedy action not’only to industrialize agriculture with the help 
of implements like tractors but also to make it an economic proposition. Pandit 
Shukla said that the Government were not oblivious of the n<*ed for improving the 
quality of agricultural produce. The research laboratory at Nagpur was carrying on 
work on cotton, rice, fruit and oil-seeds. Alternative crops, in view of the fall in tho 
prioes of cotton, were also being investigated, and in some cases they had found ground- 
nut a suitable alternative. The Government had purchased a tractor which was 
available to those who wished to employ it and this year they had reduced its charges 
to the actual working expenses. The eoonomio condition of the cultivators had, how- 
ever, precluded them from making a more liberal use of machinery. 

The activities of the department were expanding and in conjunction with the 
ttdya mandir scheme of education 86 new demonstration farms would be established. 
As for economies in the department the Government were awaiting the report of the 
committee of 1937. 

The Government would open godowns at several centres to facilitate the marketing 
of crops. The crops would be graded according to quality and steps would be taken 
to eliminate middleman’s profit and to ensure that the cultivator got the maximum 
return for his outturn. A majority of cultivators possessed uneconomic holdings and 
the Ministry stood committed to improving their condition. 

The motion was withdrawn aud the House adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH The thin attendance in the Opposition benches, when the 
Assembly met after tea to-day, indicated that interest in the proceedings had waned. The 
clock struck five when the Veterinary demand disoussion was concluded, with the 
result that the rest of the demands for grants, including some major heads like 
General Administration, Land Revenue, Excise and Forest, were guillotined and voted 
without disoussion. 

During the debate on the demand under the head Agriculture, speakers, (Congress 
and non-Congress), pleaded for a drastio overhaul of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department for the purpose of seouring the maximum possible benefit to the ryots. 
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When the Veterinary grant was next taken up, Mr. Abdur Razak Khan through a 
token out, drew attention to the imperative necessity for a good breed of cattle. 
There were, he said, two million inefficient cattle in the province. These should be 
transported to tracts where they would not be a burden, fle also urged the Govern- 
ment to start livestock improvement associations. 

The necessity for greater collaboration and co-operation in the activities of the 
Veterinary and Agricultural Departments was emphasised by Mr. Beohar Rajendra 
Singh (Congress) who moved next a token cut. He said valuable results were possible 
only if efficient hands were employed in these departments. He desired the Ministers 
to consider the advisability of amalgamating both the departments into one under the 
control of the Director of Agriculture. 

Pandit R. S. Shukla (Minister), replying, said that while there was much that 
was common in the activities of the two departments, the Veterinary Department looked 
to the welfare of animals other than agricultural cattle. The Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission had also reoommended, he said, that both the departments should carry on 
their activities separately. However, he would examine the proposal. 

The cut was withdrawn and the entire demand voted. The House then adjourned 
till 24th. March. 


Waedha Rape Case Episode 

24th. MARCH The resentment caused in political circles during the week-end 
over the release by the Ministry of a non-political prisoner, convicted in what was 
known as the “Wardha rape case*’, culminated to-day in demonstrations outside the 
Assembly and in commotion inside the Chamber. 

In the morning a procession, carrying black flags and placards denouncing 
Mr. M. Y. Shareef, Minister for Law, and also his colleagues, started from the City 
and by the time it had reached the Assembly hall it had swelled into a gathering of 
500 women and 2,000 men. 

The processionists tried to enter the Assembly premises but the -police prevented 
them from doing so. Police Officers and the District Magistrate, who were present, 
tried to persuade the people not to rush in but a section jumped over the fencing 
and marched towards the porch with black flags. Messrs. 0. M. Trivedi and R. N. 
Banerjee, Chief Secretary to the Government and Secretary to the Governor res- 
pectively, watched the crowd. 

The Premier, Mr. N. B. Kbare, received Dr. Paranjpe. Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, 
Mrs. Sushilabai Kothiwan, Mrs. Vimalabai Deshpande and Mr. H. N. Gokhale, who 
formed the vanguard of the procession and assured them that as soon as his work 
in the Assembly was over he would meet them. After 25 minutes, the Premier and 
the Finance Minister. Mr. D. K. Mehta, accompanied by Mrs. Kale, received the 
deputationists in the Premier’s room which was guarded by the police. 

With the crowds outside the gates members showed considerable agitation and 
reluctanoe to attend to the business of the day. Messrs. Khaparde and Rajurker 
suggested that the business of the House be suspended to enable the Premier to meet 
a deputation from the demonstrators. The Speaker, however, did not agree to this 
and said that the legislative business was short and would soon be finished. 

The Premier left the chamber as soon as his motion for the circulation of the 
Prisons Amendment Bill was agreed to. 

At the interview with the deputationists, it was understood, demand was made 
for the resignation of Mr. Shareef and for an assurance from the Premier that simi- 
lar ‘‘lapses” would not occur in future. It was also urged that these demands 
should be sent by the Ministry to the Congress Working Committee. 

The Premier was stated to have Informed the deputationists of the circumstances 
nnder which the release of the prisoner was ordered and the reasons that had led the 
Ministry to exercise olemenoy in this,case. 

The Premier was reported to have added that the matter was one which related to 
day to day administration. He agreed that there might be two opinions as to whether 
this was a fit case for the exercise of olemenoy under the powers conferred by law, 
bat then there would be a difference of opinion regarding every oase. 

As regards the demand that Mr. Shareef should be oalled upon to resign, the 
Premier stated that the Ministry was in the first place responsible to the Congress 
Party in the Assembly and, through it, to the Congress Working Committee. 
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JUBBULPORE RlOTS 

Another feature of to-day’s proceedings was a debate on the Jubbulpore iiots 
raised through an adjournment motion by a Congress member, Mr. N. P. Miahra , 
who contended that police offioers failed to take adequate measures to prevent rioting 
or to afford adequate protection to citizens and alleged that the arrangements on the 
occasion of Eoli were not as efficient as during Mahurram. 

The Premier expressed his deepest concern over the matter and deploring the 
events which he characterized as symptoms of a disease in the body politic of the 
province, undertook to investigate the matter and deal suitably with those who might 
be found responsible for the events. As for the inquiry conducted by him regarding 
the Jubbulpore riots during Dusserah , the Premier said that he had not come to any 
conclusions owing to pressure of work but the report would soon be available. 

Mr. Miahra then wished to withdraw his motion. Some Opposition members did 
not agree to this and the matter was pressed to a division when, by 66 votes to 80, 
the House granted leave for its withdrawal. 

C. P. Prisoners Act 

The House next voted supplementary demands and agreed to a motion for the 
circulation of the Bill which sought to amend the C. P. Prisoners Act in order to 
plaoe political prisoners into a category separate from ordinary convicts and to grant 
them special facilities in respect of food and other prison amenities. 

The Assembly, in all, passed into law five Bills, two of which were of interest. 
The first was that of Mr. Af. Y. Shareef, which sought to prevent champertous 
litigation. The second related to revenue assessments in Berar, which would be 
postponed for five years to enable the Government to revise their land revenue 
assessment polioy. 

Wardha. Rape Case Episode (Contd.) 

25th. MARCH:— With yesterday’s demonstration fresh in their memory three 
members of the Assembly sought this morning to discuss the Ministry’s action iu 
releasing Jaffar Hussain, who had been oonvioted along with another in what was 
known as the “Wardha rape case.” 

Messrs. <7. A. Oavai and Ghodicor (Harijan representatives) and Mr. M. G. 
Chitnavia (President of Provincial Hindu Mahasabha) tabled adjournment motions. 

Replying to the Speaker as to how the matter could be described as urgent Mr. 
Gavat said that the news of the release had been kept a secret by the Law Minister 
(Mr. M. Y. Shareef). He came to know of it only yesterday. 

The Law Minister stated that Jaffar Hussain was ordered to be released on 
February 10 while the co-prisoner’s release orders were passed on January 31. 

The Premier, Dr. N. B. Khare , objected to the motions and said that the matter 
was not of recent occurrence. 

Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao (leader of the Opposition), intervening, said that the 
question was one of constitutional importance, in that the polioy now being pursued 
by the Ministry might lead to its dismissal or resignation or to a constitutional 
crisis. He submitted that the Government’s policy in this respect had shaken respect 
for law and order as also the foundations of society ana its morals. Therefore, 
before anything happened, the House should get an opportunity of disoussing the 
matter. He suggested that the Government should allot a special day for such 
discussion and the Premier replied that it was always open to the Opposition to 
table a vote of no confidence. Dr. Rao said that it was not always necessary to 
table motions of no confidence. A courageous Government would always face its 
Opposition. The Premier retorted that a courageous Opposition would always move a 
vote of censure. 

The Speaker, Mr. 0. 8. Gupta , conceded that the release of Jaffar Hussain 
had beoome a matter of great publio importance. It was not only a matter of pro- 
vincial importance but, in certain respects, of all-India importance. He was, how- 
ever, constrained to hold that it was not urgent in the sense in whioh adjournment 
motions were to be brought before the House. The motion could have come up 
earlier, even on the first day of the session. He, therefore, ruled the motion out of 
order, and oited a ruling given by the late Mr. Y. J. Patel when he was the President 
of the Central Assembly. 
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RESOLUTION ON FEDERATION 
Resolution on Federation 

When the storm over this Incident and the adjournment motions had subsided the 
House prooeeded to discuss the resolution on Federation, tabled by the Premier . 

The resolution stated that the Federal soheme “would, far from bringing about 
all-India unity, provoke forces of oonfliot between the provinces and the Indian 
States ; and that this Assembly hopes that the Government of Great Britain will 
respect the wishes of the people of India and immediately devise means, even for 
transitional purposes, to set up a Central Government free from the objectionable 
features of the Federal scheme of the Government of India Aot, to be evolved In 
consultation with the responsible provincial governments and national leaders.” 

The Premier, in his speech, said that it seemed to him that Great Britain could 
be made to realize the difficulties In the way of bringing Federation to fruition. He 
referred to two conflicting statements, one by Lord Lothian, that the constitution 
was far from rigid and the other by Sir Samuel Hoare, that it was rigid and 
inflexible. Nobody was opposed to the idea of Federation but the greatest defect in 
the present scheme was that it tried to weld together British India and Indian 8tates, 
comprising as they did, different political developments. It was incompatible with 
democracy and responsible Government. The scheme had largely been evolved by 
a desire to avoid the issue of extending responsible Government to the Centre. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, supporting the resolution, referred to Lord Reading’s speeoh 
at the first Round Table Conference which “clearly showed that the underlying idea 
behind the scheme was fear of the Congress as also the fear oaused by the demand 
for independence and the right to secede from the Empire. In all 13 members spoke 
and the debate was in progress when the House adjourned. 

Describing the Premier’s resolution as a garland threaded with the fading flower* 
of liberalism picked up in the backyard of Mr. Sastri, Dr. E. Raghavendra Kao made 
a trenchant attack on the Congress attitude towards Federation. The resolution, he 
added, was full of the spirit of rancourous mendicancy, whioh stood in strange con- 
trast with the insurrectionary psychology of the -resolution on Constituent Assembly 
which the House passed last year. Dr. Rao felt that the 'resolution dearly indicated 
that the Congress birds, after six months of hybernation, were inclined to accept the 
logic of the Government of India Aot. The glittering generalities of the Congress 
Manifesto were being explained away by ingenuous arguments, baoked by their drilled 
majority in the provinces. The fact of the matter was that with power and 
responsibility Congress Ministers had changed their political outlook towards the 
Constitution, although they still seemed to him to be suffering from the effects of 
political alcoholism following an unexpected victory at the polls. 

Dr. Rao did not think that the difficulties created by the coming In of the States 
as undemooratio units of the Federation were so great as either to necessitate aban- 
donment of the Federal plan or the enactment of a new Constitution for the Central 
Government for transitional purposes. He did not think that the States, at any rate 
the most progressive of them, had not imbibed Federal spirit. Much of the trouble, 
he said, was due to the failure of the Congress to reoonoile Its differences with the 
Muslims and other minorities and the Rulers of Indian States. To exclude the States 
even for transitory purposes was to provoke a civil war in India. As the provinces 
had no enforceable sanction to create another struotnre in the place of the Federa- 
tion, it would be folly to attempt to wreck it. He, therefore, suggested that “in 
view of the declared attitude of the Indian Congress, the Muslim League and other 
political organisations towards the scheme of Federation and in view of the practical 
difficulties to start the new Federal Government on a stable basis, the British Govern- 
ment should authorise the Governor-General and the Crown representative to call 
into conference, at an early date, representatives of the States, the provinces and 
leaders of Indian opinion for the purpose of resolving the existing differences and 
for determining the oourse to be pursued in the light of the prevailing political 
circumstances” and moved amendment to that effect. 

Release op Convicts 

After nearly two hours’ debate the Assembly rejected by 65 votes to 10, 
Mr. B* G. JLhaparde'8 adjournment motion to discuss the policy of the 
Government in releasing 65 convicts undergoing imprisonment for various offences, 
Mr. Khaparde (University representative], the mover said that the powers conferred 
on the Government under section 401 of the Criminal Prooedure Code did not 
empower it to aot as a Court of revision, but to exercise it in exceptional olroum- 
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stances only. By releasing persons whose offences ranged from grievous hurt to 
offences against women ana murder, the Government had interfered with the adminis- 
tration of justioe. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar (Congress), opposing the motion, pointed out that in England 
the prerogative to exercise clemency was a matter exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Home Secretary and had nothing to do with the Cabinet. The Govern- 
ment had acted strictly in a legal manner. 

Dr. N. B. Khare (Premier), in the course of a spirited defence of the Ministry’s 
action, claimed that the Government had not done anything beyond the powers vested 
in it. The powers under that section had been enlarged by an amendment in 1923 
and this had enabled the Government to exercise its discretion in a wider sphere. 
The Government had acted absolutely fairly and no partiality was shown to prisoners 
from any particular place. The releases had not caused any breach of the peace. 
The Premier stated that between July and November last year the Government had 
released 58 prisoners as against 55 released by the previous Government during the 
same period in 1936. This showed that there had been no deviation from policy. 
After quoting figures of the number of prisoners released each year from 1933, Dr. 
Khare stated that those who aooused the Government of indiscriminate releases were 
doing so for political purposes. 

At this stage Mr. Amarsing Saigal demanded the closure of the debate hut Rao 
Saheb D. Y. Rajurkar insisted that as the leader of the Opposition he should be 
allowed to speak. 

The Speaker said that the closure would be applied after Mr. Rajurkar had spoken. 

Mr. Rajurkar attacked the Minister’s policy and claimed that the courts had not 
been consulted in every case as required under clause 2 of the section. 

The Premier asserted that courts had been consulted in each case, but Mr. Rajurkar 
maintained that at least in one case tbe court’s consent to release had not been taken. 
Mr. Rajurkar further asked why the Law Minister, Mr. 8hareef, had been asked to 
apologize by the Congress Party if the requisite consent of the courts had been 
obtained in each case. 

On a member objecting to the reference to incidents at the party meeting, Mr. 
Rajurkar said, “the whole world knows it.” He also referred to the Press report 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had to rush to Nagpur in order to prevent the Ministry 
from effecting further releases. 

Mr. Shareef said that the Opposition had not shown a single case in which it 
could be stated that clemency was wrongly exercised with regard to murder cases. 
The Government exercised olemenoy in cases in which the accused wore of tender 
age or had received provocation of which the courts |cou!d not take judicial notice. 

Resolution ov Federation (Oontd.) 

28th. MARCH The House concluded the three-day’s debate on the Premier’s 
resolution relating to Federation. Tbe Premier , replying to the debate, •announced 
that he had accepted the Muslim League amendment, moved by Mr. M. M. Hnq, 
as a token of goodwill as he felt that it did not run counter to the Congress demand 
for a Constituent Assembly and also for the sake of unanimity of opinion. 

The Assembly rejected Dr. Raghavendra Rao’s amendment, 9 voting for and 67 
against it. 

The House then carried the Premier’s resolution as amended, incorporating the 
Muslim League amendment, by an overwhelming majority, only ten members from 
the Opposition beuohes rising on their seats to oppose it. The Oppositionists included 
Dr. E. Rao and non-Congress Harij an members belonging to the Independent Labour Party. 

Abolition of Titles 

Following another division the House accepted the Premier’s resolution intimating 
the desire that titles should not be conferred on any person in the Province. 

Provtnoiausation of Services Demand 

The Assembly was discussing the Premier’s third resolution, urging provinoializa- 
tlon of all services, including the I. C. S. and I. M. S. when it adjourned, 

29th. MARCH:— The Assembly passed without division the Premier’s resolution 
recommending to the Government to request the authorities oonoerned to take steps 
to provincialize, at an early date, the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, 
ana the Indian Medical Servioe, 
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The resolution was meant neither to cast a reflection on past or present members 
of the Services, nor did it imply that the relations between the members of the 
Services and the present Government had been anything but generally cordial, 
observed the Premier (Dr. N, B. Khare). He said : u Ve have in fact been generally 
receiving loyal assistance from them. My quarrel is with the system of recruitment 
and the control of the services by the Secretary of State, which has been foisted 
on us by the Government of India Act. If we are going really to have a ohange in 
the administration of India, making her self-governing, then it is absolutely anomalous 
to vest the recruitment and control of the Services in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. for India. It is absolutely inconsistent with the position we are claiming 
for India.” 


The 0. P. Finance Bill (contd.) 

The House then considered the C. P. and Berar Finanoe Bill, which imposed a tax 
on profession, trade, calling or employment as reported by the select oommittee. 
The Bill was, after some discussion, passed into law. 

Land Revenue Estates Bill (contd.) 

30th. MARCH : — The Assembly passed into law the Revision of Land Revenue 
Estates Bill on the motion of the Revenue Minister, Mr. P. B. Gole. The 
object of the Bill was to enlarge the financial resources of the Province enabling 
the Government to meet the expenditure on the growing needs of the rural population. 

The Bill empowered the Government to increase the revenue payable in nearly 
105 Zamindari estates to the extent of Rs. 2,00,000. Opposition attempts to reduce 
the amount failed. 


Reduction of Interest Bill 

Discussion on the reduction of Interest Bill was in progress when the House 
adjourned. 

31st. MARCH The Assembly came to a close to-day after the House had 
passed two Bills and circulated a third for eliciting public opinion. 

Ths first, the Reduction of interest Bill, substantially reduced rates of interest on 
secured and unsecured debts. 

Suspension of Execution of Decrees Bill (contd.) 

The second, the Temporary Suspension of Execution of Decrees Bill aimed at pre- 
venting money-lenders and others from trying to take possession of an indented 
agriculturist’s property pending legislation to relieve distress. 

Agriculturists Relief Bill 

Mr. P. B. Gole , the Revenue Minister, introduced the third Bill, to make provi- 
sion for the relief of agriculturists. The Bill while retaining the main features of 
the Debt Conciliation Act, sought to remove its weak points by conferring sufficient 
powers on debt relief courts to deal with recalcitrants. The courts established under 
the Aot were entrusted with the duty of reducing principal on a graduated scale ac- 
cording to the fall in land values. Debtors who wished the decrees against them re- 
opened and scaled down would benefit by the new measure. 

Moving for circulation of the Bill, Mr. Gole said that the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness fell roughly into three stages, first, relief of excessive indebtedness ; 
second, provision thereafter of the minimum credit necessary for the continuation of 
cultivation, and thirdly, establishment of the habits of thrift and better methods of 
cultivation and improvement of marketing facilities. The present Bill dealt with the 
first of these problems. 

A feature of the Bill was its application with retrospective effect and the scaling 
down of principal and interest by 30 per oent for debts incurred before December 
31, 1925 s by 30 per cent for debt incurred between January 1, 1926 and September 
30, 1939 ; by 15 per cent in the case of all debts from October 1929 to January 1, 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 

Winter Section — Cuttack— 24th. January to 5th. February 1938 

Mums Estates Land (Orissa Amend.) Bill 
After a strenuous sitting for 11 days the second session of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly, whioh met on the 24th. January 1938, was adjourned till the 26th February. 
During these few days the Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das , Premier , suooessfally piloted 
the Madras Estates Laud (Orissa amendment) Bill* 
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On three different oooasions the Hon. Mr. Mukunda Proaad Das , the speaker, 
was called upon to give his rulings during tho discussion of this Bill. On the first 
oooasion the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote wanted that the discussion of this Bill 
should be postponed till the Select Committee's report on a similar Bill of Mr. 
Af. G. Patnaik was available. This was ruled out of order. On the second occasion, 
on a point of order raised by the Premier , the Speaker ruled that Mr. M.G. Patnaik's 
amendment to Clause 6 of the Bill was perfectly in order if a portion of the last 
sentence be taken out. On the third oooasion the amendment of the Raja Bahadur 
of Khallikote empowering a landholder to recover from his ryot the entire amount 
of oesses payable under the Madras Local Board’s Aot was ruled out of order. The 
speaker’s rulings satisfied all sections of the House. 

For the opposition Mr. M. G. Patnaik and the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote 
contested almost every clause of the Bill tooth and nail. Mr. Broiasundar Das, Mr. 
Latifur Rahman, Mr. Beerakishore Behera and the Raja of Badokhemidi were also 
very keen in opposing the measure. 

Mr. B. K. Roy , the Advocate General, had to address the House twice during 
the disoussion of the Bill. He clearly explained the legal significance of the amend- 
ing clauses and successfully refuted the charges that the Bill would make the 
untouched seotious of the Aot unworkable and would give rise to unnecessary 
litigation. 


The Aul Pal ice Murder Case 

An adjournment motion was moved on the 2nd. February by Pandit Godavaris 
Misra for discussing a gross slur on the British administration and character of Oriyas 
as a people as had been pointed out in a judgment of the Patna High Court arising 
out of the appeal preferred by Sj. Nanda Kishore Das and others against the decree 
of a sub-judge awarding damages to the Raja of Aul and others. 

Great indignation prevailed In the House when Pt. Godavaris Misra gave a vivid 
description of the “pitiful and appalling’’ story of the death of the unfortunate girl 
“Kauak” in the “dark dungeon of the Raja’s Palace.” 

Swami Bichitrananda Das, Sj. Pyari Sankar Roy, Sj. Nabakrishno Choudhury, 
Raja of Badokhemidi, Mrs. Sarala Devi and Sj. Lokenath Misra, who spoke on tne 
motion, complained about the Police and the Magistracy taking sides with the landed 
aristocracy. After a full debate for an hour and a half the motion was withdrawn after 
the Premier had given an assuranoe that he would examine all legal questions to see 
that such unfortunate incidents did not occur in future. 

Legislation in the Session 

Legislation during the period was both important and varied. Three Bills were 
passed while two others, the Bill to amend the Orissa Tenancy Act and the Orissa 
Midwives’ and Nurses’ Qualifications Bill, were taken up in the Budget Session. 

Of these the most important was the Madras Estates Land (Orissa amendment) 
Bill, which was also the first tenancy legislation of the Congress Ministry in Orissa. 
The Bill was introduced in the September session of the Assembly and referred to a 
Select Committee. The Bill, whioh had been necessitated for giving relief to the 
rvots of private proprietory estates in the area that had been ceded to Orissa from 
Madras, by fixing a fair ana equitable rent, was passed by the Assembly on the 5th. 

Tne rent on private proprietory lands in the ex-Madras area (‘Rajabhagam’ as it 
is oalled), was genet ally calculated on the basis of the oash equivalent of half the gross 
produoe while of ryotwari (Government) landR it was half the net produce. The 
present Bill made it imperative on the Collector settling rents to have regard to 
the rates of rent prevailing in the nearest ryotwari area for similar lands with 
similar advantages. The Bill also allowed a margin of two annas in the rupee for 
zemindary rents over those of ryotwari areas. In its operative part, the Bill allowed 
any tenant to apply within three years of the passing of the present Bill into law 
for revision of his rent on the ground that it was higher than it should be. And the 
Collector would thereafter scale it down to the proper level, an appeal, however, lying 
from him to the Revenae Commissioner. 

One of the most difficult amendments that was disposed of was moved 
by the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote. It proposed that as the ryot in private proprie- 
tory estates would not pay to his landlord more than two annas in the rupee in excess 
of the rates prevailing in ryotwari lands in the neighbourhood, so the under-ryot or 
the tiller of the soil should not also pay to the ryot anything in exoess of the 
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margin of two annas in the rupee over the rent which such ryot would be liable to 
pay to the landholder. The amendment also provided that the ryot should not collect 
any additional fees or mamuls and should be liable to pay a fine not exceeding two 
hundred rupees on proof of a demand or collection in excess of the rent so settled. 
In fact the amendment proposed that the benefit contemplated in this Bill for the 
ryot as against the landholder of reduced rent should not stiok with him but should 
filter down to the under-ryots or the tillers of the soil. 

Sj. Chakradhar Behara, one of the staunch fighters of the tenants’ cause, lost 
no time in pointing out that the amendment had been brought forward for straining 
the relations between the ryots and the under-ryots. Unless and until the rights of 
these tillers of the soil had been clearly defined such amendments were sure to 
give rise to unnecessary litigations. 

The Premier also described the amendment as a Damocles’ sword and exposed the 
hidden purpose behind it. He admitted that one member of the Congress Party 
took a different attitude in the Select Committee but that was because all facts were 
not available then. In conclusion the Premier asked when did they develop this 
sense of responsibility for the tillers of the soil and what did they do during 
these long period for* those for whom they were anxious now. 

After the conclusion of the third reading of the Bill, while thanking the House 
for passing this useful measure, the Premier declared that the ideal of giving relief to 
the suffering ryots had prompted the Congress Ministry to sponsor the Bill. 

When the Bill was passed, the question arose whether the rate of rent 
prevalent in the ryotwari area was fair and equitable. Eminent scholars expressed 
the opinion that it was not. Next question was whether the allegations made 
On the floor of the House about exploitation of tillers of the soil by the ryots were 
true. Rev. E. M. Evans in his straightforward way demanded an enquiry into these 
charges. 

The Chief Minister declared that the Government would appoint a Committee 
,( Rates and Rent Enquiry Committee ) which would examine these questions 
threadbare. It was in fitness of things that the Congress Party, which, in the 
words of Mr. Evans , “consisted of apostles of two-meals-a-day” were anxious to take 
early measures for giving relief to under-ryots also. 

Of the two other Bills, that were passed by the Assembly during this period, the 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bill aimed at faoiliting the establishment of a Provincial 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank of Orissa to supply the needs of the people for 
long term loans. 

The other Bill fixed the salaries and allowances of the -members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Several private members’ Bills were introduced in this session. Mrs. 
Sarala Devi introduced the Child Marriage Restraint Act (Orissa Amendment) 
Bill ; Pandit Oodavaris Misra introduced Orissa Homoeopathic Faculty Bill ; Mr. V. 
G. Patnaik introduced the Tonki Bill, and Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy introduced three 
Bills, one to amend the Factories Act of 1934 ; another to fix the wages of labourers 
in factories and the third, the Orissa unregulated Factories Bill. 

Pandit Oodavaris Misra's Hindu Religious Endowments Bill and Mr. M . G, 
Patnaik' 8 Puri Jagannath Temple Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

Mr. M. G. Patnaik's motion for Select Committee for his Orissa Money Lenders’ 
Bill was rejected by the House. 

Notices of more than 150 non-official resolutions were received but only one re- 
solution could be disposed of ou the floor of the House. This was the resolution of 
the Raja of Parikud for suspension of realisation of Chaukidari Tax for one year 
in view of the present financial condition of the people. 

Mr. Latifur Rahman moved an amendment for its abolition and the revival of 
the old system. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo in replying said that the present Govern- 
ment were pledged to develop autonomous villages. What necessity was to ration- 
alise the system now. Both the resolution and the amendment were lost by a huge 
majority and the House adjourned till the 25th. February. 

Budget Session— Cuttack — 25th. February to 5th May 1938 

Orissa. Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 25th. February 1938. 
Mr. N. Kanungo (Revenue Minister) moved consideration of the Select Committee’s 
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report on the Orissa Tenancy Act Amending Bill for consideration. The Bill aimed at 
the abolition of the mutation fee, giving tenants the right to cut trees, reducing 
interest from 18 and half per cent to 6 per cent and abolishing all the illegal levies. 

Mr. Brajasundar Das moved the re-circulation of the Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee for obtaining farther opinion. Mr. Kanungo , opposing Mr. Das’s motion, saw- 
no ground for circulation. The measure which was long overdue should not be delayed, 
said the Minister. Mr. E. Rahman supported the motion for circulation. Mr. 
Pyarisanker Roy stated that the Bill did not propose the abolition of landlords as a 
class, but proposed to take away the rights from the zemindars to which they were 
not entitled. He wanted the zemindars to adjust themselves to the changed conditions. 

The Zemindar of Madhupur and Khan Bahadur Ahmad Bux supported the 
circulation motion. Mr. Bichitrananda Das stated that the Congress was pledged to 
do good to the greatest majority and extended protection to every class. Mr. 
Biswanath Behra (Depressed class representative), opposed the motion and stated 
that the measure will be a great boon to. ryots. The ‘discussion had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 

26 th. FEBRUARY Stating the Government’s position, Mr. Biswanath Das , the 
Premier, said that it was the intention of the Government to make the ryot feel that 
he was the owner of the holding he cultivated. There had been an unnecessary cry 
to the effect that the Bill was expropriatory and revolutionary. The Government only 
proposed to give back to the ryots their natural rights and were alive to the diffi- 
culties of zamindars in introducing this legislation. The Orissa Government, he said, 
wore more sympathetic to the landed aristrocracy than other provincial Governments. 
While other provinces had been launching legislation to levy death duties, succession 
duties, and agricultural income-tax, the Orissa Government had not thought of these. 
The motion for circulation was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr. Brojasundar Das moved another motion for recommitting the Bill to a Select 
Committee for reconsideration. In moving the motion Mr. Das said that the principle 
involved in the Bill had not been sufficiently discussed by the previous a Belect 
Committee. 

Si. Nityanando Kanungo said that the House was committed to the principle of 
the Bill when it referred the Bill to the Seleot Committee. As regards the transfer- 
ability of the holding 21 amendments were discussed in the Select Committee. If 
this had in any way impaired the proprietory right of landlords it should be discussed 
when the relevant section would come up before the House. 

The Bill proposed to give the ryots back what was their due. The wishes of the 
majority, Mr. Kanungo continued, must be respected and the greatest good of tho 

f reat number must be achieved. The society must accordingly be adjusted on that 
asis. There was no question of extinguishing any seotion. There must be readjust- 
ments of rights and there was no question of sentimental outbursts of seeing ghost 
where there was none. 

The Raja of Madhupur rose to support the motion. When he was reading 
extracts from proceedings of the Select Committee, the Speaker drew his attention 
to rules which did Dot permit discussion of anything except what had appeared in 
the report of the Select Committee. 

At this stage Mr. Premananda MohantylrefeTred to the Revenue Commissioner’s 
opinion on the Orissa Tenancy Act Amendment Bill in course of which it had been 
stated that this Bill would extinguish thousands of small landlords. He wanted to 
know what was really meant bv small landlords. 

Pandit Oodavaris Misra also requested the Revenue Minister to enlighten the 
House as to what was the line of demarcation between small and big landlords. In 
reply the Revenue Minister stated that It was impossible to say as to what was 
really meant by small landlords. But he said that there were 11,328 temporary 
settled estates in the Province of Orissa. The Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanungo then 
strongly repudiated the insinuations of the mover of the motion that the strings of 
the Government were pulled from somewhere else. They had their party and their 
constituency to which it had been always their endeavour to be faithful. 

Continuing the Hon. Mr. Kanungo said that there had been muoh discussion about 
the utility of transferability or non-transferability of occupancy holdings. But it had 
been incorporated in the present Tenancy Law that occupancy holdings were freely 
transferable subject to payment of certain fees. In conclusion the Hon. Mr. Kannngo 
said that it had been oontended that laud laws had their basis on sooial and tradi- 
tional oustoms. That was what they were going to do. They expected everyone tq 
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be a useful member of the society contributing as best as possible to the welfare of 
that society. If the interest of a few conflicted with the interest of the larger num- 
ber then that interest ought to be sacrificed. 

The House again divided and Mr. Brajo Sundar Das's motion for recommittal of 
the Bill to a 8elect Committee for reconsideration was lost by 11 to 30 votes. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was then passed without any division and 
the Bill twas ftaken up clause by clause. The Assembly then adjourned till the 
1st March. 


Financial Statement foe 1938-39 

1st MARCH Tue Orissa budget estimates for 1938-39 was presented in the 
Assembly to-day by Mr. Btswanath Das, the Premier. It showed a deficit of Rs. 
2.48 lakhs. The revenue for the year is estimated at Rs. 192.08 lakhs and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 194.56 lakhs. 

The features of the Budget include provisions for remedying the flood menace, 
rural development, medical relief, the reduction of the Irrigation cess in North 
Orissa, the abolition of fees in elementary schools in North Orissa and the introduction 
of prohibition of opium in Balasore district. 

Mr. Das said that a serious attempt was made to close the ourrent year with a 
surplus by practising rigid economy. 

The Premier stated that provision has been made for sinking 1,000 wells annually 
In the villages. A marketing officer has ibeen appointed and the system of subsidized 
farms would soon be instituted. The Department of Agriculture was introducing new 
cropf), and a three-year programme had been drawn up for fruit cultivation. 

The loss on the prohibition scheme in Balasore was estimated at rupees one lakh 
next year. The Budget has provided Rs. 5 lakhs for communications. In conclusion 
Mr. Das said : “We tried in our humble way to give effect to the constructive pro- 
gramme that had been laid down by the Congress during the past few months that we 
had been in office. The difficulties of the problems of Orissa are inherent in themselves. 
Our wants are many but the resources limited. The evolution of a new system of 
administration under widely different conditions requires careful thinking.” 

General Discussion of Budget 

2nd. MARCH s— The general discussion of -the Budget commenced to-day. Mr. 
Latifur Rahman, in opening the discussion, said that the Budget had been prepared 
with a view to help the people in general. But he was srroy that nothing had been 
done for Muslims. It seemed the Government were keen to protect the canal system, 
but no serious attempts had been made for protecting the flood affected areas. 

Mr. Evans congratulated the Finance Minister for the budget as a whole. He 
was surprised to see that no mention had been made in the budget about the new 
Capital and the construction of the bridge. He also congratulated the Government for 
bringing no new tax proposals and also for the decision to help the Industry. Khond 
hills were neglected before and they had been abandoned now. While lakhs of 
rupees would be spent for Koraput Agenoy, proper attention had not been given to 
Ganjam Agency.^ Before granting more power to local bodies, Mr. Evans pleaded for 
a thorough enquiry into the working of the local, distriot and Union Boards. 

Sj. Sadhucharan Das (Congress), while appreciating the budget, pleaded for more 
attention to flood-affected areas. 

Sj. Beerakrishore Behera did not oonsider the Budget to be a satisfactory one. No 
attempt had been made to redeem the pledge given by the Congress during elections. 

Sj. Brojosundar Das next rose to speak on the Budget. He did not see any new 
orientation in it and found the same old autooratio hands in the Budget. He com- 
plained about the treatment meted out to landlords, and speoially criticised the 
Tenancy measures brought forward by the Government. 

Mr. Ahdus Sobhan Khan said that his community was educationally back- 
ward, financially poor bat politically a potential power. He regretted that no provision 
had been made in the budget for the education and uplift of the Muslims. He was 
glad that provisions had been made in the Budget for combating leprosy and malaria 
In the province. He pleaded for pure water for Cuttack and High Court for Orissa. 

8j. Byari Bankar Roy (Congress Labour) in meeting some of the oritioism ad- 
vanced by the opposition said that there was ample proof to show that the present 
Budget had been framed for doing good to the people. By reducing water oess and 
exempting primary sohool students in North Onssa from paying fees the Qongrese 
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party had redeemed some of the election pledges. He also congratulated the Premier 
for the Tenanoy Laws for giving relief to tenants. 

In conclusion Sj. Roy pleded for appointment of staff for inspection of factories 
in Orissa as they were not getting justice under present arrangement. He pleaded 
for immediate application of the Payment of Wages Act in the province. He also 
appealed to the Government to do away with the system of pressing oil by human 
labour in jails. 

Mr. M. G. Patnaik described the Budget as an electioneering campaign. He was 
in possession of the House when it rose for the [day. 


3rd. MARCH : — Mr. M. G. Patnaik resuming the general discussion of the Bud- 
get pleaded for the introduction of lift-irrigation as without storage irrigation would 
not be successful. Referring to the abolition of fees in primary schools of North 
Orissa Sj. Patnaik wanted to know what compensation they were going to give to the 
poor teachers. He accused the Government with suppression of facts as the fact of 
resignation of Cuttack members, who were appointed to help Dewan Bahadur Deva- 
sikhamoni Mudaliar in his co-operative enquiry, had not been mentioned in the budget 
speech. Sj. Patnaik further stated that the system of administration of water rates 
was unsatisfactory in North Orissa. Rates were often collected without water being 
supplied in time of need. As regards reduction of rents and taxes, Sj. M. G. Patnaik 
said that Ministers wore being pulled on one side by their party and on other by 
their officials. He said last year some remissions were granted to 8outh Oiissa but 
nothing had been done this year although prices of produce had remained unchanged. 

Sj. Sadasiva Tripathi (Congress), after narrating the difficulties of the partially 
excluded areas, complained that conservation of forest by the Manaraja of Joypore 
was a source of harrassment to the people and means of profit to contractors and 
companies. Ho pleaded for modification of forest laws for the benefit of raiyats 
and appointment of a committee for tackling special probferas of Kotaput districts. 

Sj. Haripani Jena pleaded for the development of agricultural and horiticultural 
development in Agency Areas. 

8i. Premanando Mohanty wanted more money for medical aid for women and 
people in general and more facilities for the employment of educated young men of 
aborginal ‘tribes. 


Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

4th. MARCH The Assembly to-day resumed consideration of the Orissa Tenanoy 
Act amending bill. After interpellations clause 3 which recommended some minor 
changes was adopted without any division. 

Mr. M. G. Patnaik requested the Speaker to take up consideration of Clauses 4 
and 5 of the Bill together. The Speaker desired to follow the practice of considering 
every clause separately. The Leader of the House too supported this veiw. But after 
some further discussion the Speaker deoided that having regard to intimate connections 
between clauses 4 and 5 which seemed to be one and same both clauses should be 
considered together in order to avoid waste of time and repetition of facts. 

Clause 4 of the Bill proposes to amend Section 27 of the Orissa Tenanoy Act 
while clause 5 proposes to insert new seotion (Section 27 A) in the Act. The present 
section 27 enunciates that an occupancy raiyat may use land in any manner which 
does not materially impair value of the land or render it unfit for the purposes of 
tenanoy but shall not be entitled to cut down trees in contravention of any local 
oustom. Clause 4 proposes to amend this section by omitting sentenoe beginning from 
word “but” and ending in “custom” thus removing all restrictions of trees. Clause 5 
of the Bill proposes to insert new section 27 A in the Act conferring on oocupanoy 
raiyats fall rights in trees on lands in their holdings. An express provision has also 
been added making it clear that such enjoyment by planting, felling eto. of trees 
Bhould not render occupancy raiyats liable to ejectment under Seotion 29 of the 
Orissa Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Brojasundar Das moved an amendment for Deletion of clause 4 of the Bill. 
In moving the amendment Sj. Das said that in determining the rights, reliance must 
be put on customs. He characterised the records of rights as prepared during the 
settlement as records of wrongs. Those records of rights were incorrect ana had 
made the issues complicated. So, in giving oocupanoy tenants the rights over trees, 
custom should be taken into consideration. Sj. Das raised a point of order that the 
addition of provision in clause 5 exempting tenants from ejeotment under section 29 

34 
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was ultra vires. That provision was never in the Bill and the Select Committee had 
gone beyond its jurisdiction by adding that piovision. 

The Hon’ble Sj. Nityanando Kanungo , Minister said that in view of proposed 
amendments giving tenants the rights in trees, that provision was consequential and 
so the Select Committee had power to that. 

Swami Bichitra Nando Das said that the provision was not out of order as it 
was necessitated by the amendments proposed. The Select Committee had every 
right to add that provision. 

The Premier pointed out that the clauses are inter-related and inter- dependent. So 
the provision was not out of order. 

The Speaker in ruling out Sj. Brojasundar Das’s point of order said that the 
matters were so intimately connected that the subject-matter of the new provision 
could not be said to be outside the provision of the amending bill. 

Mr. M. G. Patnaik then moved his amendment that right to trees should be 
governed by customs. He characterised the new section as expropriatory. 

7th. MARCH:— The Assembly to-day passed clauses 4 and 5 of the Bill with a 
new amendment. The clauses with the amendment confer absolute rights upon 
occupancy tenants over plant, flowers, fruit and other products and to fell, utilize 
or dispose of timber on any tree on their lands. Only in cases where the rights 
of landlords have been recorded in settlement or been established in civil courts, 
will the tenants have to apply to the collector and piy reasonable compensation. 

The Premier, Mr. Biswanath Das said that such rights had been conferred on 
ryots in other provinces too. He added that the bogey of expropriation had been 
raised only for the purpose of misleading the public. 

Non- Official Bills 

8th. MARCH:— The Assembly to-day discussed non-official business. Mr. Pran- 
nath Patnaik (Socialist) introduced a Bill to provide for the better ad ministration of 
the Puri Jagannath Temple. The Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners’ Act 1879 
standing in the name of Mr. G. C . Thatraj Bahadur, was also introduced. 

Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy moved that the Factories (Orissa Amendment) Bill bo 
referred to a select committee. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister, moved for the circula- 
tion of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Godavaris Misra suggested re- 
ference of the Bill to economists of the province. The Rev. E . M. Evans supported 
the mover. The mover accepted the Government amendment for circulation. 

Mr. Roy next moved that the Bill for fixing the rates of wages bo referred to a 
select committee. On Mr. Dube's suggestion it was decided to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (contd.) 

10th. MARCH Feelings rose high to-day, during the course of disoussion on 
the Orissa Tenancy Act Amendment Bill which resulted in a walk-out of seven mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Assembly took up clause six which aimed at conferring 
the right of free transfer without mutation fee. Mr. Rahman moved an amendment 
suggesting some restrictions in the transfer. When Mr. M ". G. Patnaik was speaking 
on the amendment the Speaker pointed out that his speech was irrelevant, and old 
grounds were now being repeated. This was followed by an exchange of hot 
words and Mr. Patnaik threatened to walk out. The atmosphere however oooled 
down and Mr. Patnaik continued for about an hour. The amendment (a part of which 
Mr. Bahman withdrew) was lost without division. 

It was then past four o’clock. The Speaker announced that in view of the slow 
progress made, aiscussion would be continued till clause six was finished. 

The Premier stated that the Assembly was sitting for the longest hours in the 
day of all the Assemblies in India. Mr. Patnaik objected to the continuation and 
walked out with Mr. Brajasundar Das, Raja of Madhupur, Mr. Latifur Rahman, Khan 
Bahadur Ahmadbax, Mr. Birobehra and Mr. F. Raq. The Premier regretted the oppo- 
sition’s attitude and requested the Speaker to postpone the proceedings. 

The Speaker did not agree, but wanted continuation of business. As Mr. Braja- 
sundar Das and, the Raja of Madhupur walked out the amendments to clause six could 
not be moved and the olause was passed. 

1 1th. MARCH The Assembly to-day resumed discussion of the Tenancy 

Bill. Several amendments were moved. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, 
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objected to the amendment moved by Mr. B. R. Das which urged that stamp duty 
on registration fee should not be levied on sale deeds. 

The Premier held that the amendment really sought to modify the 8tamp Aot and 
the Registration Act. 

The Speaker upheld the Premier’s contention, and ruled the amendment out of 
order. 

Features of to-day’s proceedings were about six points of order and discussion on 
legal points between lawyer members. Practically the whole day was devoted to 
these points of order and Clause VII had not finished when the House rose for the 
day. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. MARCH : —Voting on demands for grants was taken up to-day when the 
Assembly mot after holidays. Mr. Latifur Rahman moved two out motions regarding 
land revenue demands for discussing difficulties of Zemindars in paying revenue and 
process fees, and another for discussing tho management of Government estates. The 
Government assuring to consider these, Mr. Rahman withdrew tho cut motions. 

Mr. Rahman moved another cut motion for bringing to Government’s attention 
various ‘oppressions’ by collectors of rents in Government estates. 

The Hon. Minister Kanungo replying stated that the Government were examining 
the question and the most equitable solution would be suggested. Mr. Rahman with- 
drew the motion. 

19th. MARCH Revision of the ‘Sun set law.” under which the Government 
could auction a zemindary estate if the land revenue was not paid before nightfall 
on the due date, was urged in the Assembly to-day by the Raja of Madhupur, who 
moved a cut in the revenue administration demand to draw attention to the hard- 
ships of the landlords, following the depression and the non-pavment of rent by the 
tenants. 

Mr. NityanandO' Kanungo , Minister-in-Charge, said that 50 per cent gross collec- 
tion should be considered ample to compensate tne landlords for the trouble taken in 
the collection of rents from tenants. He also said that the zemindars had been 
improvident and unbusinesslike. They ought to have provided for tho ‘rainy day.” 
It was true that the “Sun set law” existed but it had not been enforced lately. He 
described land as a national asset which ought to belong to the State. It was a great 
tragedy that the bulk of land in India was owned privately. Sudden changes, how- 
ever, were impossible. 

'22nd. MARCH : — An announcement was made this morning regarding the industrial 
policy by Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, during discussion on demands for grants. 

Mr, Bodhram Dube (Minister for Local Self-Government and Commerce) asked 
for Rs. 2.28 lakhs under “Industries” when the Raja of Madhupur moved a cut, 
complaining that industries had not been given adequate attention. Mr. Latifur 
Rahman asked the Government to follow the example of Japan. Mr. E. M. Evans 
opposing the cut, said that Japan destroyed village industries, but the main problem 
of India was their revival. 

The Premier , replying on behalf of the Government, explained that big industries 
had not been ignored. Conveniences had been afforded for starting a paper mill at 
fiambalpur, chemioal works were under contemplation, and also a sugar faotory. But 
the main attention of Orissa should be given to small industries. 

The Government have provided Rs. 43,000 in next year’s Budget for starting a 
Village Industries Institute at Cuttack. Mr. Evans was perfectly right in objecting 
to Japan’s example. The Government were paying unceasing attention to all kinds of 
industries in Orissa, Big industries would be helped but the Government would not 
start them. Small industries would be started or be revived. 

The Raja of Madhupur withdrew his cut and the entire demand under “Indus- 
tries was passed. The entire grant under “Civil Works” was next passed. 

The following demands were then voted successively Rs. 3.85 lakhs expenditure 
for the Capital construction ; Rs. 6.43 lakhs for Public Works ; Rs. 35,000 for Famine 
Relief ; Rs. 4.13 for pensions ; Rs. 3.52 lakhs for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 1.05 
lakhs for Miscellaneous. 

Mr, Latifur Rahman congratulated the Premier on the passage of the Bndget, 
waioa snowed the confidence of the House in him. The House then adjourned. 
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Orissa Tenancy Act. Amend. Bill (oontd.) 

1st APRIL The Assembly to-day passed Clause 10 of (he Orissa Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill. The clause aimed at reducing the rate of interest on arrears of 
rents from 12 and a half per cent, to 6 per cent. 

An amendment to reduce the rate of interest to 9 per cent, moved by Khan 
Bahadur Ahmad Bux , -was rejected by a large majority. 

Clause 11 of the Bill was under discussion when the House rose for the day. 

2nd. APRIL The Assembly to-day took up clauses dealing with illegal -exactions. 
The clauses aimed at declaring illegal exaotions void and provide for summary trial 
by the collector or the deputy collector and prescribe a fine for suoh exaotions. 

Mr. Nityanando Kanungo , Minister, stated that everyone was agreed that in 
spite of the existence of certain provisions in the Tenancy Act during the past 50 
years illegal exactions continued and that there had been no -conscious effort, even 
among educated zemindars, against this evil. 

Mr. Nabakrisna Choudhury (Socialist) sought the insertion of “levy” in place of 
“exaction” in the olause. Discussion on his amendment was proceeding when the 
House rose and adjourned to May 2. 

2nd. MAY : — The House took up to-day the consideration of the Orissa Tenancy 
Act (Amendment) Bill. The point discussed related to illegal exaotions by landlords 
from tenants. 

Mr. Nabakrtshna Chowdhury (Congress Socialist) suggested the substitution of the 
word “levies” for “exactions,” and the House agreed to it. 

Mr. Brojosundar Das (Landholders), objeoted to the provision of summary trial of 
landlords guilty of illegal levies. 

Mr. Nityananda Kanungo , Revenue Minister, on behalf of the Government, 
agreed to the substitution for it of regular trial but ou condition that there should be 
a provision of imprisonment for a delinquent landlord as in other provinces. 

The Opposition agreed to it, and a provision of a fine of Rs. 500 or simple im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months was made in the Bill. It was further agreed 
that the provision of a time limit of six months for a tenant making oomplaint should 
be cancelled. 

3rd. MAY ' The Orissa Tenancy Act Amendment Bill and the Orissa Small 
Holders’ Bill were passed to-day. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act Amendment Bill which sought to give the tenants right 
to trees and free transfer of occupancy holdings and reduce the rate of interest on 
arrears of rents to 6 per cent and make all illegal levies punishable under law, was 
introduced on the 25th February last. Discussion continued throughout the month of 
March and a large number of amendments was disposed of. 

To-day Mr. Brojosundar Das's amendment for excluding the temporary settled es- 
tates from the operation of the Bill was defeated. 

The third reading was oppossed by Mr. Brojosundar Das and the Raja of 
Madhupur, In replying to the debate the Hon. Mr. Kanungo , Revenue Minister, 
refuted the chargesjlevelled by opposition members that the Bill had been hurried 
through. 

The sole purpose of the Government in enaoting the measure, continued Mr. 
Kanungo is to ao greatest good to greatest number. Their sole purpose was that 
body politics in India should grow up as one nation and as one homogeneous whole. 
This piece of legislation, the Revenue Minister hoped, would help in creating better 
relations between landlords and tenants. The Hon. Mr. Kanango continued : This 
piece of legislation was not complete by itself. Further the Government of India 
Act did not permit any radical change in social structure. Concluding, the Revenue 
Minister said that when the Bill would be passed into law it would serve the best 
purpose for which it had been intended. At 8-30 p. m. the Bill was put before the 
House and passed without imy division. 

Orissa Small Holders’ Bill 

The Honourable Mr. Biswanath Das then introduced the Orissa Small Holders’ 
Bill. 

Owing to the continued eoonomio depression, there were indications that the 
condition of the vast mass of small peasant-proprietors and agricultural tenants was 
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deteriorating. Government were contemplating taking steps for the introduction^ of 
legislation to afford permanent relief to this class of agriculturists. But this required 
time and careful consideration. Pending the consideration of such permanent measure 
of relief Government were desirous of preventing the eviotion of small holders from 
their lands and also the attachment and sale of their movable property as a result 
of decrees now pending or that may bo obtained during the period for which this 
Bill would be in force, within which time Government hoped to introduce legislation 
for the permanent relief of this class of agriculturists. This Bill was designed to seoure 
this object. 

As there was no objection the Bill was introduced and consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause, was taken up. With slight amendments proposed by Sj. Jagabandhu 
Singh to clause 2 of the Bill, all the olauses were passed. 

In moving the third reading of the Bill the hon. Mr. Biswanath Das refuted the 
charge made by the Raja Bahadur of Khallikote that the Bill was being hurriedly 
rushed through*. He said that the Bill closely followed the Bombay Small Holders* 
Act. Further the Premier called conference of leaders of all parties and discussed 
provisions of the Bill. Thus although technically the Bill had not gone through the 
Select Committee it had the effect of being examined by a Select Committee. 

Concluding the Premier said that members of his party were not at all sstisfied 
with the small provisions of the Bill. They wanted to go further, in faot nothing 
more than moratorium for a year had been granted by this Bill to agriculturists. 

The third reading was then passed without any opposition. 

In thanking the members for passing the Bill the Premier said thai it would give 
some relief to poor agriculturists. The House then adjourned. 

Legal Practitioners’ Aot Amend. Bill 

4th. MAY Mr. M. O. Patnaik objected to the consideration to-day of the Bill 
to amend the Legal Practitioners’ Aot whioh aimed at allowing Mukteers from Madras 
to practise in the South Orissa. Mr. Patnaik’s objection was based on the ground 
that the Bill, according to the programme, was fixed for discussion to-day. 

The Premier on Ministerial Crisis 

In the afternoon the Premier, Mr. Biswanath Das , made a statement detailing 
the circumstances leading to the feared ministerial crisis and explaining how 
ultimately it was averted. 

“You are aware of the faot,” he said, “that His Excellency Sir John Hubbaok 
was to hand over charge on May 4 to Mr. J. R. Dain, Revenue Commissionerj who 
was to act as Governor in his place. It was notified on March 7. I got the infor- 
mation three days before the publication of the notification and lodged our protest 
against the appointment of the officiating Governor on the ground that an officer 
serving in the machinery of administration of the Provincial Government had been 
elevated to the position of Governor without the knowledge of the Ministry res- 
ponsible for the administration of the machinery ; secondly, that the office of Gov- 
ernor which at the present time is one of prestige and authority should not have 
fallen on one who was an officer serving under the Ministry. Added to this protest, 
the determination of the Ministry to resign its office was also communicated to 
His Excellency in due course. 

“Some correspondence between His Excellency the Governer and myself passed and 
this is not proposed to be placed before the public. Till 9-45 a. m. to-day, the 
situation was gloomy. My oolleagues and Parliamentary Secretaries had submitted 
their resignations to* me and when I with tbe letters of resignation was actually on 
the point of starting from Puri I received a telephone message from His Exoellenoy 
the Governor to the effect that he had cancelled his leave and from Mr. Bowstead, 
Secretary to His Excellency the Governor that he had reoeived the following 
communique 

In view of the instability of the political situation whioh he would be bound to 
leave to his successor, His Excellency the Governor of Orissa doos not feel justified 
in proceeding with his original plan and considers that he has in the interest of the 
province no option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave granted to him. The 
Secretary of State has acoeded to his request with the concurrence of the Governor- 
General, 

“The communique”, Mr. Das continued, “explains how His Excellenoy the Gov- 
ernor has taotully handled the situation and avoided a crisis whioh all concerned 
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would have deplored. Mahatma Gandhi, in his epoch-making statement, said that there 
were very grateful ways provided there was a will. It must be said to the credit of 
His Excellency that in spite of considerations of health he has prepared to canoel 
his leave to avoid a crisis. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not mention anything about Mr. Dain who 
was to succeed His Excellency Sir John Hubback. He is an old and experienced 
officer serving under the provijoe of Bihar and Orissa and has chosen to serve Orissa 
to the best or his ability. It must be clearly understood that we have no personal 
grievance against him. And we also recoguise the services he has been able to render 
to Orissa in the course of his tenure of office as Revenue Commissioner. The 
Ministry is also thankful to the Parliamentary Sub- Committee of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee for the helpful advice and guidauce they have given all along in this 
matter. But for their advice the crisis would have been precipitated much earlier. I 
appeal to the Honourable Members to take all that has happened in a prayerful spirit. We 
are grateful to God for having fouud solution for a problem which was beset with 
so many difficulties. 


Legal Practitioners’ Amend. Bill (contd.) 

5th. MAY The Assembly concluded its session to-day after passing the Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act aud the Nurses and Mid'wives Regulation Bill. 

The fiist measure sought to allow mukteers from the Madras area to practice in 
south Orissa, while the second Bill provided for the registration and better training 
of nurses. ° 

Mr. A/. O. Patnaik moved for reference of the Legal Proetitiouers Bill to a select 
committee which was opposed by Mr. Bodhram Dube , Minister-in-chargo. The Bill 
was passed. 


Nurses & Mid wives Registration Bill 

The Nurses and Mid wives Registration Bill was then introduced. The amendments 
moved by Mr. Premananda Mahanti , aiming at the Council being more representa- 
tive aod to insist on the dais and nurses now practising to qualify themselves before 
thev could be registered, were accepted by the Government and the Bill was passed 
without much discussion. 

The House at this stage was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Budget Seiuon— Karachi— 26th. February to 31st. March 1S38 

Financial Statement for 1938-39 

The Budget Estimates for 1938-39 which were presented to the Sind Legislative 
Assembly which commenced its Budget session at Karachi on the 26th. February 
1938 by Sir Ohulam Hussain , the Chief Minister revealed a surplus of Rs. 1,55,000, 
the Revenue Receipts being Rs. 3,60,67,000 and the Expenditure debitable to 
revenue, Rs. 3,59,12,000. 

The short interval which elapsed between the passing of the current Budget iu 
August last and the date on which proposals for new expenditure in 1938-39 had to 
be sanctioned for inclusion in the budget, allowed of very little time for the consider- 
ation ot many schemes which aro before the Government. It has been found possible, 
however, to formulate completed proposals and to make tho necessary Budget 
provision iu respect of a number of new items, directed towards the development of 
the Province and its social welfare. 

Of these new items the most important are the scheme for irrigated forest planta- 
tion in Sind at a cost of Rs. 9,C00 ; grants to Anglo- Vernacular Schools Rs. 10,000 ; 
grants io non-Government Secondary Schools, Rs. 7,000 ; grants to local bodies for com- 
pulsory, primary education Rs. 55,000; grant for the training of apprentices in various 
industries Rs Rs. 5,0u0 ; grant for increasing the supply of school mistresses in rural 
areas Rs. 13,000; grant for a survey of unemployment among educated middle-class 
youths, Rs. 5,000 : reservation of seats and the creation of scholarships at the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, Rs. 1,000 ; scheme for the appointment 
of a livestock officer and the necessary establishment Rs. 15 000 ; continuance of the 
Physiological section at the Agricultural Research Station, Sakraud, Rs. 4 000 ; opeuing 
of two veterinary dispensaries Rs. 5,000 and opening of two grant-in-aid veterinary 
dispensaries and appointment of Government Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Islarnkot 
Rs. 3,000, totalling Rs. 1,33,000. 

Furthermore, increased budget allotment have been made to provide for improved 
diet in jails, Rs. 11,000; the establishment of model villages Rs. 15.000 ; the purchase 
of bulls Rs. 7,000 and additional grants to local bodies for the improvement of village 
water-supply Rs. 10,000, totalling Rs. 43,000. 

No account has been taken in the estimates of the receipt of a share in the 
Income Tax, although it is possible that the Central Government may be able to effect 
a distribution. Nor has any account been taken of any savings which may eventuate 
from the labours of the Reorganisation Committee or from the working of the 
Betting Tax Bill which will be brought before the Legislative Assmbly, in the present 
session. 

As against these have to be reckoned the proposal to establish an Agricultural 
College, which will apart from the capital expenditure, involve a recurring expendi- 
ture of some Rs. 50,000 per annum ; strengthening the office of the Revenue 
Commissioner and guaranteeing of approximately Rs 40 000 a year in respect of 
the Khadro-Nawabshah Railway extension. Further, iu addition to the loan already 
sanctioned to the Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, Government may find it necessary 
to provide further financial aid to the institution. 

As regards the debt position, Sind’s debt to the Central Government on April 1, 
1937 stood at a total figure of Ks. 2,927 lakhs and this will, according to the present 
estimates, be reduced by March 31, 1938, to Rs. 2,907 lakhs. 

Certain souroes of provincial revenue would come to an end on March 31, 1938 
and in order to provide for their continuanoe, legislation will be brought before the 
Assembly in the Budget session. The Stamp duties, Court Fees and the Electricity 
Duty will be the subject of a Finance Bill and the Tobacco duty, the subjeot of a 
separate Tobacco Taxation Bill. Their estimated return has been included in the 
present Budget. 

According to the final accounts figures, the opening cash balance for 1937-38 was 
Rs. 1,40,73,000 and according to the revised estimates the closing balanoe for the 
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year is expected to be Rs. 5,66,030. Besides this cash balance, the Province possesses 
about Rs. 12 lakhs worth of Central Government securities in the Famine Fund, 
Rs. 110 lakhs in Government of India Treasury Bills, the minimum balances with 
the Reserve Bank and the District Treasuries and tho balance of Rs. 16 and 
one-fourth lakhs in the Building Fund. 

General Discussion op Budget 

1st. MARCH -General discussion on the budget ensued to-day when Mr. R, K. 
Sidhwa (Congress) congratulated the Government on presenting a surplus budget, but 
expressed disappointment at tho inadequacy of funds earmarked for nation-building 
departments. 

Mr. G. FT. Raschen (European Group) stressed the need for improving the means 
of communication in the barrage area and warned against the consequences of 
retrenchment in the Department of Public Woiks, holding that it would be “anna 
wise and rupee foolish.” 

2nd. MARCH Replying to the budget tho Premier and the Finance Minister, 
the hon. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah said that they were undertaking a sur- 
vey of the mineral wealth of Bind. The Province was indebted to the tune of twelve 
times its annual revenue. Ho had ear-marked Rs. 30 lakhs for nation- building de- 
partments, including four lakhs for village improvement. He assured the House that 
the Government would give careful consideration to the recommendations of the 
members. The hon. Dr. Hemandas IVadhwani , Minister for Public Health, declared 
that he was working out schemes for introducing drastic reforms in the Medical 
Department. 


Finance Act Amend Bill 

3rd. MARCH The Premier moved an official Bill to-day amending the Bombay 
Finance Act so as to have the ^proceeds of tlie electricity duty transferred to Bind. 
It was adopted. 


Tobacco Act Amend. Bill 

The House then discussed another official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Tobacco Act, uuder which a duty of Rs. 50 per annum would be levied on wholesale 
dealers. 


The Karachi Corporation Bill 

4th. MARCH The Bill to extend tho Karachi Municipal Corporation’s life from 
three to five years was discussed to-day. 

Mr. M. G. Gaxdar , introducing the Bill, observed that in view of the important 
schemes, such as water supply and drainage, launched by the Corporation, three 
years proved insufficient. Ho urged the House to accept the Bill to enable the 
Government to introduce roforms like joint, electorates in local bodies. 

The Congress benches, vehemently opposing the Bill, characterised it as playing 
with the citizen’s right to elect representatives and demanded that the Government 
should first introduoe a Bill to set up joint electorates. 

5th. MARCH : — The Assembly to-day passed Mr. Guzdar's Bill. In the course 
of the disoussion Mr. R. K. Sidhwa (Congress) remarked that there was no hope for 
iustioe and equity in the House to which the Treasury benches took exception and 
Mr. Sidhwa withdrew his offending remarks. Tlie Premier, the hon. Sir G. H. 
Hidayatullah stated that the draft Bill for the introduction of electorates in Sind 
was now ready and would be introduced shortly. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

7lh. MARCH As many as 176 cut motions, mostly under tho demands for 
Education, Exoise, Police and General Administration, came ap -for consideration to-day. 

The Premier, the hon. Sir Ghulam Russain Hidayatullah pointed out that the 
motions were out of order in as much as under the new Constitution no cuts could 
be moved under minor heads. The Speaker agreeing wtth the loontention allowed the 
members to re-draft their motions in conformiiy with the rules. 

35 
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9th. MARCH Dr. Popatlal (Congress) moved. to-day a token cut of Rs. 100 under 
Excise. In the course of the discussion which lasted throughout the day, the 
Opposition benches criticised the Government’s excise *policy. 

10th. MARCH Replying to the debate on a cut motion under Excise, the hon. 
Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah , Prime Minister, announced the Government’s 
readiness to introduce total Prohibition of charas with effect from 1939-40. This would 
entail a loss of Rs. 4 lakhs in revenue besides another half a lakh in preventing 
smuggling. In this connection the Government wore prepared to appoint a committee 
to suggest ways and means of meeting this deficit. 

A breeze occurred while the House was discussing the Excise Budget. 

Dr. Popatlal (Congress) said that the Premier was misleading the members of 
the House. The Premier protested and Dr. Popatlal was asked to withdraw the 
remark. The latter at first persisted that he had a right to say so but subsequently 
withdrew his words. 

The cut motion of Rs. 100, in the Excise amount of Rs. 3,14,000 moved by the 
Congress Party, was lost. 

The Ministerial Crisis 

18th. MARCH ' The Government sustained their first defeat to-day when a 
token cut motion was carried by 23 votes against 22. A tense atmosphere prevailed 
and the result of the voting was received by deafentug cheers by the Opposition. 

The seven Congressmen present, eight Hindus and eight United Party members, 
voted for the cut, three remaining neutral. Congress cirles wore jubilant. 

The Premier , replying to the debate, said that the Ministers wore as responsible 
as any others for their achievements, including detailed work on the various com- 
mittees, on employment, education, etc. They had also appointed a committee to go 
into the question of recoveries of water-course charges, which had been agitating the 
agriculturists for some time. The Premier undertook to consider Congress grievances, 
if they represented. 

The Cabinet crisis was foreshadowed in lobby circles as it was evident that if the 
nine seceders from the Coalition Party joined hands with the Congress Party and 
the Hindu Party, numbering seven and nine respectively, the cut motion would be 
passed as only 47 members were present in the Houso to-day, 

Things had been moving fast in the last two days in Assembly circles. The Op- 
position concentrated on the head General Administration, for which a grant of Rs. 
1,614,000 was demanded. The adoption of the token out was taken on all hands as 
a motion of w no-oonfidence” in the present Ministry. 

After the adoption of the cut, the entire demand under General Administration 
minus rupee one was put to vote and was also rejected by 23 votes to 22, 

Thereafter, the House voted the remaining heads including Police, Education, etc. 

The New Ministry 

21st. MARCH :—The hon. Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah called on H. E. the 
Governor first at noon and again half an hour later, along with his two colleagues on the 
Cabinet, and the Deputy President. Emerging from Government House a second time, 
Sir Ghulam told the pressmon : “Well, gentlemen, we have sent in our resignations 
despite our majority and we challenge any other party to form a Cabinet.” 

Khan Bahadur Allahbux , who interviewed the Governor at 3 p. m.,* was 
invited to form a Cabinet and he ohose Pir Eldhibux and Mr. Nehchaldas ■ as his 
colleagues, with himself as Premier. 

The week-end was marked by .intense political activity in Karachi and in the 
districts consequent on endeavours by different parties to consolidate their strength. 
Ministerial circles held that the present Government had suffered a little setback by 
the defection on the part of the United Party and still remain the dominant party in 
the House. Henoe the talk of formation of a new Ministry was premature. 

Few had anticipated that tb© Congress Party with its strength of eight would 
launch upon the formation of a Coalition Ministry, and following a tfelephonio Con- 
versation last night between Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and and Sardar vallabhbhai 
Patel, this question was shelved for the present. 

The United and Hindu Parties’ combination, with a total strength of 22. urged the 
Congressites to afford them, if called upon to form the Government, an opportunity 
tQ work on broad national lines for the welfare of the people of the Province and 
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not to join hands with the oppositionists in wrecking it. The Congress Party ex- 
pressed readiness to allow this respite for a reasonable period while adhering to their 
general polioy of opposition and carrying out the.Congress programme. 

22nd. MARCH The new Ministers assumod charge of their respective depart- 
ments this morning. This new party was christened the Nationalist Party. 

25th. MARCH : — After a four-days’ prorogation, the Assembly met to-day when 
the new Cabinet, with their party including two more Hindus, occupied the Treasury 
Benches while Sir Ghulam Hussain’s party went over to the Opposition. The Congress 
Party remained where it was. 

Allegations against Officers 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the alleged 
interference and personal canvassing by Government officials on March 18 when the 
former Cabinet was defeated. 

The hon. Khan Bahadur Allahhux , Prime Minister, made statement expressing 
agreement with the mover and holding that it was not only most important for mem- 
bers of the public Services not to intefere in political matters but that such action 
constitute a gross and reprehensible interference with the privileges of the members 
of the Assembly in the exercise of their individual judgment. The Premier proposed 
to bring cases of such interference to the attention of the Heads of Departments so 
as to enable them to take appropriate action. Ho urged the mover to withdraw his 
motion, which Mr. Sidhwa did. 

The grant under the head General Administration, which was refused by tho 
House on March 18, was brought to-day as a supplementary statement of expenditure 
for 1938-39. The House adjourned till March 29. 

Programme of the New Ministry 

29th. MARCH : — A statement of the policy which the new Cabinet would pursue 
was made in the Assembly this evening. The Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur 
Allahhux assured the House that they would be guided by the national aspirations of 
the people of this country in accordance with the peculiar needs and circumstances 
of the Province. The programme of the National Congress and the parties which 
helped to form the Government had long been before the people of this Province 
and there were many points in them which the public of Sind would appreciate and 
support. It would be the duty of the new Government to give effect to these, 
having regard to the circumstances of the Province. 

The Premier added that his Government had come into being on no terms of 
bargaining with any other party. Their undertaking was to run the administration 
on brand national lines so as to enable the people to enjoy the fruits and benefits of 
the transference of power from an irresponsible executive to the representatives of the 
people. Detailing their programme, the Khan Bahadur said that the figures on which 
the subvention was based had already been proved to be incorrect and a further 
enquiry was necessary to ascertain what was the utmost payment that could fairly 
be demanded from Sind. The Government proposed to place their views before the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. Further, the Government proposed 
to improve the lot of the landholders and agriculturists of the Province. It was 
their intention to study the report of the Reorganisation Committee and to take 
immediate action thereon as far as possible. 

As regards the recovery of fines, in default of payment of whioh sentences of 
imprisonment had been undergone, the Government proposed to instruct the District 
Magistrates to bring to the attention of the courts concerned that the Government 
did not desire such recoveries to be made. 

The Government proposed to abolish the system of Honorary Magistrates and the 
nominations to Local bodies and also the practice of holding Collectors’ and Com- 
missioners’ Darbars. They were seriously considering the question of the release 
of Hansraj Wireless ana would recommend to the Government of India, indicating 
that the Sind Government would not object to Moulvi Obeidullah’s return from exile. 
Village industries would be increased and labour problems dealt with sympathetically 
and a Committee was to be appointed to consider the withdrawal of the Sind Frontier 
Regulation. The minorities’ legitimate interests will be safeguarded. 
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Voting On Budget Demands ( Contd. ) 

30th. MARCH ' When the Assembly met this morning to vote on demands for 
grants under the head General Administration, in the Supplementary Budget, which 
was rejected previously by the House culminating in the resignation of the Hidayat- 
ullah Ministry, Mr. M. H Qazdar , belonging to the party of Sir Ghulam Hidayat- 
ullah, moved » token cut to censure the Government. 

Attacking the Government, Mr. Gazdar characterised its programme as a signal of 
bankrupt statesmanship. Following this, the Muslims were goiDg to be wiped out. 
There was, he said, a conspiracy to establish 'Ram Raj’. The United Party had 
surrendered to the Hindus and the Congress Party, which was a body of capitalists: 
He challenged Muslim members of the United Party to resign and see if they could 
get re-elected on that programme. 

A breeze ensued when Mr. laser Das Varavdmal, a Congressite, declared that a 
certain*statement made by Mr. Gazdar on the floor of the House was a lie, whereupon 
Mr. Qazder retorted “You are a liar.” The Speaker called the latter to order. Mr. 
Q. M. Syed opposed the cut. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah crificisod the new Government’s programme 
and doubted whether they would succeed in achieving what his Government had 
achieved so far. Further, those who had not been true to their own people would be 
true to none. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allahbux said that 
his statement of polioy had not covered the whole field as they had taken office only 
a few days back. They proposed to bring in progressive legislative measures. He 
informed the House that Mr, G. F. S. Collins , Revenue Commissioner, Sind, and 
Mr. A. Gordon, P. W. D., Secretary, were leaving for Delhi to-night to confer with 
the Government of India regarding the subvention. Ho a-dcod for six months’ time for 
the new Government to carry out their programme. 

All the seven cuts, including Mr. Gazdar's tokpn cut, were withdrawn and the 
House voted the entire demand under the head General Administration, amounting 
to Rs. 16,14,000. 

3 1st. MARCH The Speaker announced to-day that H. E. the Governor had 
assented to the Tobacco Bill which would come into force to-morrow. 

Thereafter, the Schedule of authorised supplementary expenditure for 1937-38 and 
38-39 was laid on the table and the House adjourned sine die . 


Third Session — Karachi — 19th. May to 1st. June 1938 

Members’ Salaries Bill 

The third session of the Assemby commenced at Karachi on the 19th. May 1938 
when Mr. M. R. Gazdar moved adjournment of the House to discuss the supersession 
of certain P. W. D. officials and the transfer of certain police officials. The Speaker 
ruled it out, holding that the motion was not definite. 

The Leader of the House then moved the official Bill relating to Members’ Salaries 
and Allowances. After four hours’ discussion of the clause relating to the members’ 
salaries, the House fixed the same salary for the Bind M. L. A’s as was permitted in 
Congress provinoes, namely, Rs. 75 per mensem. The Ilouse also allowed the Deputy 
Speaker to draw the ordinary member’s salary as well as the salary of Deputy Speaker 
when the Assembly was in session. 

20th. MAY : — A Congress member’s amendment to the Members’ Salaries Bill 
fixing the members’ travelling allowance as double third class was lost. The House 
fixed one and half second class fare as travelling allowance. A daily allowance of Rs. 
3-6 was decided upon. Mr. M . H. Gazdar's amendment that members be paid allow- 
ance from 1st April instead of 1st August, when pressed to a division, was lost by 16 
votes to 38, the Congress members voting with the Government. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

2 let. MAY:— The Premier introduced to-day the Government Bill on salaries for 
Ministers. The Bill provided for the same scale of salaries as in the Congress 
provinces. The Bill was discussed for thiee days till the 24th. May when the 
Assembly passed the Bill fixing the salary at Bs. 500 a month apart from free far* 
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nished quarters and provision for conveyance. About twenty amendments, whioh had 
been tabled, were either withdrawn or defeated. 

Sind Local Bodies Bill 

25th. MAY The system of nomination was an evil whioh they had been 

fighting for the last thirty-five years and nominated members were abusing their 
powers, declared Mr. R. K . Sidhwa supporting the Government Bill for abolishing 
nominations in municipalities and local boards and providing for the constitution of 
elected committees in notified areas. Mr. Sidhwa added that the Bill had been moved 
by the Government in pursuance of their progressive policy. 

Earlier the House passed the Government Bill to amend the Sind Assembly 

Removal of Disqualifications Act. 

26th. MAY The Assembly to-day adopted the Bill. In the course of the dis- 
cussions, Sir Qhulam Hussain , Leader of the Opposition, narrated how his Govern- 
ment did not lag behind the present one inasmuch as they had drafted such pro- 
gressive measures as these for the introduction of joint electorates, adult franchise 
and abolition of nominations, but could not proceed with them owing to ceitain 

technical difficulties. Sir Ghulam went on to refer to the attitude of the Congress 

f roups towards the Bill for Ministers’ salaries, to which the hon, Mr. Nehchaldas , 
W. D. Minister raised an objection. But the Speaker ruled that it was customary 

to allow a certain amount of latitude to the Leader of the Opposition. 

Tho House then passed the Bill to amend the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act and proceeded to discuss 
the Bih to amend the Bombay Entertainment Duty Act. 

27th. MAY: -The Speaker took up to-day Mr. Gazdar’s adjournment motion to 
discuss the agrarian situation in Tando division. The Speaker said that the motion 
having reached him late yesterday, he had not considered it and promised to 
do so to-day. 

Entertainment Duty Amend. Bill 

The House then passed the Government Bill amending the Entertainment Duty 
Act. A Congress amendment thereto that military a id naval officers should be 

charged full entertainment duty was ruled out by the Speaker who held that tho 

amendment was outside the scope of the Bill. 

Betiino Tax Bill 

The House passed next the Bill imposing tax on certain forms of betting. An 
amendment moved by the European Group, whioh sought to reduce the totalisator 
tax to 2 and half per cent from 4 per cent was lost. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

Agrarian Unrest In Tando 

28th. MAY : — Mr. Gazdar's adjournment motion to discuss the agrarian unrest 
in Tando division was ruled out by the Speaker in view of tho assurance given by 
the Leader of the House that no serious situation existed there. The Leader of the 
Congress Party, supporting the motion, deolared that the unrest was due to the 
dilatory policy of the Government. 

The Premier explained that the Government pursued a uniform policy both in the 
barrage and non-barrage areas and could not be carried away by the efforts of certain 
zamindais to influence the Government policy for their benefit. 

Betting Tax & Local Bodies Bills 

Official business concluded to-day with the adoption of two Bills, the Bill for 
imposing tax ou certain forms of betting and the Bill for abolishing nominations to 
local boards. 

The betting Bill imposed four per cent tax on monies put into totalisators on the 
race course. This would bring in a revenue of over Rs. 70,000 annually to the 
Government. A clause seeking to reduce the entertainment tax was dropped as it 
encountered opposition. 

The last Bill, abolishing nominations, was also opposed by the M. L. A.’s who 
were also municipal corporators, but after six amendments had been ruled out by the 
Speaker, the Bill was adopted. 
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Resolution On Federation 

30th. MAY 1 The Assembly discussed to-day the Congress resolution strongly 

Topposing the Federation and urging the British Government not to force the scheme 
•on the province. The resolution on Fedaration stated that the Assembly, being 

of the opinion that the people of Sind were strongly opposed to the scheme of Federal 

Government under the Government of India Act and would protest against its inaugura- 
tion against the declared will of the people, recommended to the Government to oon- 
vey the feelings of the House to the British Government and urge them not to 
impose the scheme on this province. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid moved an amendment seeking to add at the end of the 

resolution the words : “Replace it by a scheme conferring full independence on 
India in the form of a Federation of free democratic States wherein the rights and 
interests of minorities are adequately and effectively safeguarded in the Constitution.” 

l*t. JUNE Sheikh Abdul Majid's amendment being accepted by the Congress 
Party, the Assembly to-day adopted the Congress resolution on Federation, one 
Indian member and two Europeans dissenting. 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah. former Premier, supporting the resolution, said 
that Federation did not give power to Indians, the power still remaining in the bauds 
of foreigners. The following is the text of the resolution as amended and passed:— 

“This Assembly being of opinion that the people of Sind are strongly opposed to 
the scheme of Federal Government undor the Government of India Act and protest 
against its inauguration against their declared will, recommends to the Government 
to convey the feelings of the House to the British Government and urge the British 
Government not to impose the scheme on this province and to replace it by a 
scheme conferring upon India full independence in the form of a Federation of free 
democratic units, in which the rights and interests of the minorities are adequately 
and effectively safeguarded in the Constitution.” 

Only one member, Dewan Dialmal Daulatram (Hindu Sabha) dissented. 

Sind Frontier Regulations 

Khan Sahib Oabol , Deputy Speaker, moved a resolution to repeal the Sind 
Frontier Regulations. The Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux announced 
that a committee would be set up for the purpose of examining the working of 
the regulations and he assured the House that he would consider the question of 
repealing them if the Committee so recommended. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Free Land Grant to Poors 

Another resolution that the Government should give free grants of land to poor 
residents of the Lyari slum area was also withdrawn after the Premier’s assurance 
that the Government would communicate with the Corporation in connection with 
the conditions governing the grants of lands. 

Repeal of Criminal Tribes Act 

Sheikh Abdul Majid moved a resolution, recommending the repeal of the Criminal 
Tribes Settlement Act of 1924. The Premier assured the House that the Government 
felt that the section of the Act compelling certain citizens to report themselves to 
the police did entail hardship and that the Government had instructed Distriot 
Magistrates and Superintendents of Police to go into the question and reduce the 
number of persons affected by this provision, in which connection the representa- 
tives of the people in the districts concerned would be consulted. After the elimina- 
tion of cases, the residuary number would be referred to a Committee whose pro- 
posals would be placed before the House. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid declined to withdraw the resolution, which] was talked out. 
the House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Peshawar — 1st. to 25th. March 1938 

Financial Statement For 1938—39 

The Budget Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Peshavyar on the 1st March 1938. After formal . business and interpellations 
Sardar Ajit Singh sought leave of the House to move an adjournment motion 
with a view to drawing the attention of the Government to the grave situation that 
had arisen consequent upon the recent “brutal murders of innocent Sikhs in Peshawar 
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and Mayar” which had caused great consternation amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs 
of the province. 

The Minister of Education assured the House that Government regarded the 
murders vnth horror and would leave no stone unturned to bring the culprits to 
booJi. He requested the mover to withdraw the adjournment motion as such 
discussion would excite communal feelings; also the incidents were sub judice. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Minister for Finance (Mr. B. R . Gandhi) next presented the Budget for 1938-39. 
In doing so he said—: The total revenue during 1938-39 was estimated at Rs. 180.05 
. expenditure at Rs. 186.G8 lakhs, which amounted to a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 6.63 lakhs. 

“The total revenue is not keeping pace with expenditure, which is growing from 
year to year owing to normal expansion and new items of expenditure on beneficent 
activities , declared the Finance Minister adding that the revenue deficit would be 
?n!o rec ^ii^ drawing on accumulated balance. The nit loan outstanding on 1st March 
1938 will be Rs. 60.46 lakhs being the loan floated in open market in 1937-38 for 
repayment of the earlier loan from the Government of India of Rs. 35 lakhs to meet 
capital expenditure on the Malakand Hydro-electric scheme and also for further out- 
lays on the Hydro-electric scheme and other civil works. 

Mr. f Bhanjuram Gandhi added that in the revised estimates presented last 
summer it was estimated that the year 1936-37 would close with a ualance of Rs. 
7.61 lakhs in the revenue account and a total balance of Rs. 14.07 lakhs including 
debt and deposit heads. Actually the year closed with balances of Rs. 9.37 lakhs ana 
Rs. 25.41 lakhs respectively. The improvement of Rs. 1.76 lakhs in the revenue 
section was the outcome of a saving of Rs. 37 lakhs in expenditure and a rise of 1.39 
in revenue under excise stamps and irrigation. The increase in total balances was 
further due to net oredit of Rs. 9 lakhs received from the Central Government on 
decentralization of balances, debt and deposit heads. 

Repeal Of Repressive Laws 

3rd. MARCH The Assembly passed to-dav Mr. Ahdur Rab's Bill which inter 
alia repeals Section 124-A, I. P. C., Section 108, Cr. P. C., the Press Emergency 
Powers Act and the Frontier Crimes Regulation and amends Section 144, Or. P. C., 
exeluding political operations from its provisions. 

Non-Official Bills 

The Fiontier Province Primary Education Bill, 1938, moved by Pir Bakhsh Khan , 
was referred to a Select Committee on the motion of the Education Minister. 

Rai Bahadur Bemchand Khanna , while supporting the Bill, urged its extension 
to girls also. The mover replied that the conditions in the Province were not favour- 
able for such a step at present. 

The Assembly also passed Ahdur Rab Khan Mishtar's Bill, removing the 
nominated element from local bodies and making compulsory provision for the election 
of Chairmen. 

House Searches in Peshawar 

4th. MARCH The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Mahomed Aurangzeb Khan 
to-day to discuss house searches by the police in Peshawar in connection with the 
recent murders of Sikhs, was lost by 29 votes to 17. Almost all non-Congress 
Muslims voted for, while the Hindu-Sikh Party voted against the motion. 

The mover declared that no one commended wilful murders but unreasonable 
house searches of respectable citizens must equally be condemned. A lengthy debate 
then took place, in the course of which the supporters of the Government justified 
the searches on the ground that the ensuring of peace and the safety of citizens 
should be the object of Government. Some Muslim League members alleged that 
the searches were directed against their organisation. 

The Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb , opposing the motion said the motive 
behind it was not only to criticise the searches but something else — which altogether 
upset the Opposition Leader. He declared that Peshawar was terrorised by a lot of 
people and that the Government had made up their mind to rid the oity of that 
menace, 
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General Discussion of Budget 

7th. MARCH The Assembly spent the whole of to-day to a general discussion of 
the budget, Rai Bahadur Ishwardas said that unless something good suddenly turned 
up, the Frontier Province was hoadmg to insolvency. It was unfortunate that the 
Frontier’s deficit should continue to increase. A substantial increaso in the subven- 
tion was necessary if the Central Government wishod the Frontier to progress. 
Otherwise, they should be prepared for a growing demand for amalgamation with the 
Punjab. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan emphasised that it was the duty of the Central 
Government to provide the Frontier Government with the wherewithal for their 
existence as they had detached the Frontier for imperialistic purposes. 

Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna congratulated the Finance Minister on his 
labours in connection with the budget but it revealed an unhappy state of affairs. He 
welcomed the Premier’s bold stand for suppressing lawlessness and for the protection 
of minorities. Pir Balcsh Khan tronchantly criticised the budget and expressed the 
opinion that the Minister was under somebody’s thumb. 

8th. MARCH The Assembly concluded the Budget disoussion to-day. The 
Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi wound up tho debate and said 
that a Finance Minister’s lot was always hard but that of the Finance Minister of a 
Province depending on hopes from the Centre for day-to-day administration was harder. 
Referring to the Subvention, Mr. Gandhi said that ho would not rest until he had 
wrested from unwilling hands the additional Subvention on which tho destiny of tho 
Province depended. Alluding to Mr. Mehar Chand Khanna's fear that another political 
party to-morrow would inherit insolvent finances, Mr. Gandhi assured him that 
the Socialists might drive the Congressmen from office but not the reactionaries. Uo 
concluded that they wero there not through the pleasure of Ilia Majesty the Kiug 
bat through the pleasure of His Majesty’s poor people. 

Resolution on Federation 

9th. MARCH Mr. C. C. Ghosh moved a resolution to-day against Federation 
severely criticising tho Federation and characterising the bloc of the Princes’ nominees 
as the fast ditch of freedom. 

Mr. Abdul Rab Khan moved an amendment recommending to the Government 
to convey to the British Government the definite opinion of the people of the Provinoo 
that the proposed Federation was unacceptable and that nothing less than a Federation 
of a free India was needed, comprising democratic units and with safeguards for all 
minorities. He declared that Parliament’s claim to judge tho mcasuro of each advance 
during the progressive realisation of self-government was a serious challenge to 
Indians self-respect. He expressed the opinion that Federation should be treated as 
the Germans treated the Versailles Treaty by tearing it to pieces. 

The amended resolution was unanimously carried. 

16th. MARCH ‘.—Five cut motions to supplementary demands were either with- 
drawn or rejected to-day. A out motion moved by Mr. Aurangzeb Khan (Leader of 
the Opposition), censuring the Government for their failure to maintain the communal 
ratio m respect of recruitments, evoked a lively dobate. 

The Hon. Dr. Khan Saheb , Prime Minister, declared that tho majority community 
In the Frontier realised the importance of winning the confidence of the minority ana 
he deprecated attempts to raise such issues on the floor of the House. The banish- 
ment of the idea or oommunalism from the brains of job-hunters was the crying 
need. The Premier felt sure that if they remained in office for some time, they 
would reoeive sincere co-operation, even from the Opposition. 

Agriculturists Debtors Relief Bill 

18tli. MARCH: — The Assembly had a full-dress debate to-day on the introduc- 
tion of the Agriculturists Debtors Relief Bill. The Revenue Minister, Kazi AtaullaK 
introducing the Bill Invited the attention of tho House to tho alarming plight or 
agriculturists, which called for immediate relief. He v declared that debtors paid annually 
one crore of rupees as interest, which was six times the laud revenue. They were 
being exploited by clever money-lenders. It was the Government’s duty to protect 
such debtors. He moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion up till 
Ootober next. The Bill was generally supported in principle by speakers, while 
supporting the motion, Mr. Meh&rchand Khanna declared that the malady would not 
end even if all the debts were wiped out. Mr. C. C. Ghosh , while endorsing the prin- 
ciple of the BUI, called it a makeshift as in his opinion permanent relief would 

BO 
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come only from industrialisation. Urging tho .immediate passing of the Bill, Mr. 
Aurangzeb Khan objected to the exclusion of persons paying Rs. 600 revenue from 
the scope of the Bill. Mr. Ishwardas , In supporting tho Bill in principle, expressed 
the fear that it might remain a dead letter. The debate had not concluded when 
the Assembly adjourned. 

19th. MARCH':— The Assembly passed the Budget demands to-day. During the 
three days’ disousaion not a single out motion succeed od though 191 suon motions on 
33 demands had been tabled. Tne Finance Minister said that the Government could 
not go as far as they .wished but had done their lovel best. The Premier, Dr. Khan 
Sahib , declared that Government were working for the betterment of agriculturists. 

The Minister for Industries announced the Government programme regarding the 
opening of poultry farms and appealed for oo-operatlon. 

Language in the Legislatures 

2 1st MARCH -Section 85 of tho Government of India Act. compulsorily 
requiringfithe conduct of proceedings In the legislatures In the English language, was 
severely condemned by all sections of the House to-day. 

Rat Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna moved an amendment to tho Frontier 
Assembly Rules so as to enable members to speak in any language they choose. He 
called this compulsion an outrage on the national birthright and urgoa tho Govern- 
ment to move In the matter. The Education Minister, thogHon. Kazi Ataullah Khan , 
appreciating the mover’s sentiments endorsod each word of his and agreed that 
It was a hardship to those who did not understand English. He promised to take 
Immediate action in the matter. The Speaker declarod that tho motion could not be 
passed, being ultra vires under the Government of India Act, though discussion could 
be allowed for indicating the opinion of the Houso. 

Plea for Lifting Ban on Exiles 

23rd. MARCH s— The Assembly resumed discussion to-day on Mr. Abdul Aziz's 
resolution recommending the abolition of enhanced revenue in areas under well irriga- 
tion. The Hon. Kazi Ataullah Khan y declared that by accepting the recommendation, 
the Government would lose a revenue of Rs. 3 lakhs, which they could not afford to 
do. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Another resolution recommended to tho Government to remove tho ban on the 
entry of Kazi Abdul Wale Khan, Maulana Fazal Rabi and other Frontier exiles. 

The Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, replying, assured tho House that there 
was no ban by the Provincial Government against the exiles. He promised to refer 
the cases of all exiles to the Government of India for the removal of the ban. The 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Frontier Arms Licenses 

24th. MARCH Mr. Nasrullah Khan's resolution urging the reduction of the 
Hcenoe fee for firearms to four annas per weapon was unanimously passed. The 
Premier agreeing with the spirit of the resolution deolared that the Government 
would grant lioenoes more liberally to enable every person, exoept undesirables, to 
obtain arms freely. 

Agriculturists Debtors Relief Bill (Oontd.) 

25th. MARCH The discussion on the Agrioultarists Debtors Relief Bill was 
resumed to-day. Mr. A jit Singh expressed the opinion that the Bill under cover 
of giving relief to the tillerB of the soil protocted landlords. Mr. Abdur Rah Khan 
repudiated the suggestion that Debt Conciliation Boards had failed miserably In the 
Panjab and expressed the opinion -that the Government should issue orders for 
preventing crafty money-lenders from defeating tho objects of the Bill. The Hon. 
Kazi Ataullah Khan , summing np, deolared that the country’s wealth depended 
upon the wealth of the tillers of the soil and the industrialisation of the whole 
provlnoe was impossible for any Government nor could the Government provide a 
subsidiary occupation for agriculturists. A substantial reduction in revenue, while 
crippling the provincial coffers, would not mend matters. The Government were 
determined to save the oppressed from the oppressor. No communal consideration 
could deflect them from the path whioh they had chalked out. 

The motion for circulation was unanimously passed. The Speaker then adjourned 
the Assembly sine die. 
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Nagpur — 4 

1 Dr. Narayan Bhasker Khare 

2 Shri Jamnalal Baja] 

3 „ Poonamchand Sambhuram Ranka 

4 „ Chaturbhuj Yithaldas Jasani 


N. W. F. Pr.-4 

1 Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

2 Aibab Abdur Rehmau Khan 

3 Hakim Abdus Salam 

4 Khan Ali Gul Khan 


Punjab-26 

1 Dr. Satyapal 

2 Shri Raja Ram 

3 „ Duni Chand Ambalvi 

4 Shri Sham Lai 

5 Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava 

6 Shri Kedar Nath Sehgal 
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7 Shrl’Nand Lai 

8 ” Sunam Rai 

9 M Kabul Singh 

10 Mian Iftekhar Uddln 

11 Shri Nekhi Ram Sharma 

12 ” Shri Ram Sharma 

13 ” Abdul Ghani 

14 Hakim Ahmed Hasan 

15 Shri Mohammad Din 

16 Munshi Ahmad Din 

17 Shri Mubarak Saghar 

18 Shri Bohan Singh Josh 

19 Bhagat Singh Bilga 

20 Shri Mota Singh 

21 „ Tara Singh 

22 „ Bhagat Ram Chanana 

23 Shri Pratab Singh 

24 Shri Teia Singh 

25 Swami Bal Saroop 

26 Shri Bagh Singh 

Sind — 4 

1 Shri Jairamdas Doulatrara 

2 Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani 

3 Shri Haridas Lalji 

4 Shri Sachanaud Pherumal 

Tamil Nad— 28 

1 Shri C. Rajagopalachari 

2 Shri S. Ramanathan 

3 Shri M. Bhakthavatsalsm 

4 Shri L. Natesan 

5 Shri A. M. P. Subbaroya 

6 Shri S. Satyamurthi 

7 Shri K. Kamaraj Nadar 

8 Shri N. M. R. Subbaraman 

9 Shri T. S. Avanasilingam 

10 Shri R. V. Swaminathan 

11 Shri K. V. Venkatachala Reddiar 

12 Shri P. Ramamurthi 

13 Shri T. N. Ramohandran 

14 Shri N. Subramania Ayyar 

15 Dr. P. Subbaroyan 

16 Dr. T. S. S. Rajan 

17 Shri K. Santanam 

18 Shri O. N. Muthuranga 

19 Shri P. Ramaswamy 

20 Shri K. S Muthuswamy 

21 Shri S. 0. S. P. Odavappa 

22 Shri A. Vedaratnam Pillai 

23 Shri P. S. Kumaraswami 

24 Shri Rukmini Laksmi Pathi 

25 ” M. A. Eswaran 

26 ” P. Jeevanandam 

27 ” N. Somasundaram Ayyar 

28 ” Shafoe Mohammad 

United Province# — 59 

1 ShrigBal Krishna Sarma 

2 ” Ragubar Daval Misra 

3 Dr. Z. A. Ahmad 

4 Shri Jagannath Singh 

5 ” Sarju Prasad 
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6 Shri Krishna Chandra Pangoria 

7 ” Q. B. Pant 

8 ” Nand Kumar Deo 

9 ” Brij Mohan Lai Shastrl 

10 ” Jwala Prasad Jigyasu 

11 ” Bishnu Saran Dublish 

12 Srimati Uma Nehru 

13 Shri Maikhan Singh 

14 ” Chandra Bhan Gupta 

15 ” Vi jay Pal Singh 

16 v Jugal Kishore Dwivedl 

17 ” Raghupati Singh 

18 ” Ganapat Sahai 

19 ” Prakash Chandra Agarwal 

20 ” Ram Gopal Gupta 

21 ” Kedar Nath Bhargava 

22 ” Brahma Datt Shukla 

23 ” Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathl 

24 ” Sri Krishna Datt Paliwai 

25 Maulvi Idris Khan Lodi 

26 Maulvi Abdul Latif 

27 Shri M. Hifzar Rahaman 

28 ” Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 

29 v M. Hussain Ahmad 

30 ” Ganga Sahai Chaube 

31 Dr. K. M. Asraf 

32 Dr. Murari Lai 

33 Shri Ram Naresh Singh 

34 ” M N. Roy 

35 Prof. Shibban Lai Saxena 

36 Shri Bind Basini Prasad 

37 ” Govind Sahai 

38 ” Gopal Narain Saksena 

39 ” Beni Krishna 

40 ” Purushottam Das Tandon 

41 ” Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 

42 ” Yusuf Imam 

43 Prof. Kam Saran 

44 Shri Sampurnanand 

45 ” Achal Singh 

46 „ Kali Charan Tandon 

47 „ Damodar Swarup 

48 „ Manzar Ali Sokhta 

49 „ Karaala Prasad Shukla 

50 „ Mohan Lai Saksena 

51 „ Haiihar Nath Shastri 

52 „ Narendra Deo 

53 „ Din Dayal Shastri 

54 „ Raghunath Prasad Rai 

55 „ Krishna Shankar Srivastava 

56 „ Shri Bimal Prasad Jain 

57 „ J. B. Kripalani 

58 „ Lai Bahaaur Shastri 

59 „ Raghukul Tilak 

Utkal — 16 

1 Shri Harekrishna Mahatab 

2 Shri Bhagirathi Mahapatra 

3 „ Nityanand Kanungo 

4 „ Pranakrushna Padhlary i 

5 „ Nand Kishore Das 

6 „ Radhakrishna Biswasroy 
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7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Shri Lingaraj Misra 
” Godavarish Misra 
” Nilkanta Dsb 
” Prananath Pattnaik 
” Niranjan Pattnaik 
” Lakshminarayan 
” Biswanath Das 
” Dibakar Pattnaik 


15 Shri K. Yir Raja 

16 ” Malati Ohaudbury 

Vidharva — 4 

1 Shri Brijlal BiyanI 

2 „ K. v. Sahasrabudhe 

3 ” M. S. Aney 

4 Dr. Narayan Zuglaji 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bombay — 2nd. January to 4th. January 1938 

A Meeting of the Worbing^Committoe was held at Bombay on January 2, 3 and 
4, 1938, Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalatn Azad, Shris Barojini Naidu , 
Vallabhbhai Patel , Rajendra Prasad , Jainnalal Bajaj, Jairamdas Daulatram , 
Bhulabhai Desai , Narendra Dev y Shankerrao Deo , Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. 
KripalaniX 

Shri Sarat Chandra Bose was present by special invitation. 

The Prime Ministers in the Congress provinces were invited to attend. Shris 
Rajagopalachari (Madras) and,/?. G. Kher (Bombay) attended. The Premiers of C. P. 
and Orissa had deputed Shri Dwarkaprasad Misra and Nityanand Kanoongo to 
represent their lespective provinces. The committee conferred with all the four. 

Assam 

A recent decision of the Working Committee lays down that during a particular 
session no primary members be enrolled from the date of the closing of the member- 
ship list to the date of the general elections. By this rule during the current session 
there oould be no enrolment of primary members between September 30, 1937 and 
January 16, 1938. When the President was in Assam, Congress workers there placed 
before him the hardship that this rule would work in the case of their province 
where the harvest season is in December and January when alone the Kisans can 
afford to pay the membership subscription. The President, subjeot to the sanction 
of the Working Committee, allowed tho Assam P. C. C. to continue enrolling primary 
members, subject to this that the new members enrolled after Sept. 30 1937 should 
be enterod in a fresh register and they be not mixed up with the members enrolled 
upto September 30, 1937. The new members will not be entitled to vote in the 
general election in December 1937 and January 1938. Thoy may, however, vote at 
any bye-election which may take place after January 16, 1938 provided they have 
been on the rolls for 3 months previous to such bye-election. 

Tho Working Committee confirmed this action of the President. 

Bengal & Punjab 

Some primary members had been enrolled in Bengal and the Punjab ’‘before the 
above rule was made by the Working Committee. The President -allowed the mem- 
bers so enrolled in the two provinces to continue to be primary members for the 
next session subject to the same conditions as in the case of Assam. 

The aotion of the President was also confirmed by the Working Committee. 

Independence Day 

The Independence Pledge drawn up in 1930 described in some detail the moral and 
material harm done to India by British imperialism. It was thought that a recital of 
this was not necessary every year. The old pledge was Issued on the eve of the oivll 
disobedience movement. Portions of it were therefore not suited to the present 
altered circumstances. The Committee therefore decided to issue the following new 
Pledge for the Independence Day on January 26, 1938. 
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Resolution (or Independence Day 

W a believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and to enioy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if 
any government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a furthor right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, cultur- 
ally and spiritually. We believe therefore that India must sever the British connec- 
tion and attain Puma Swaraj or complete independence. 

“We reoognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom Is not through 
vlolenoe. lnaia has gained strength and self-relianoo and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to those 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non- violently the struggle for freedom till Purna Swaraj Is attained.” 

Donation for Natural Calamities 

Shrl Uttamchand from Sind offered to the Committee throe Government Promissary 
Notes of the valuo of Rs. 3,000 bearing 5 and a half per cent interest on condition 
that the Interest be utilised for the relief of the sufferers from natural calamities. 

The Committee accepted with thanks the donation earmarked for the purpose 
indicated by the donor. 

Implementing of Congress Programme by Congress Ministries 

Mr. Maaani's motion on this subject had been referred by the last A. I. O. C. at 
Calcutta to the Working Committee. After careful consideration of the motion tho 
Committee passod the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee have considered tho motion rolatlng to tho release of 
of political prisoners, the repeal of repressive laws and other allied matter, which 
was referred to them by the A. I. C. C. at Calcutta. The Committee after full and 
careful consideration of the situation in the various provinces and difficulties inherent 
In the preseut position, record their approval of the work done so far by tho Congress 
Ministries, and appreciate that further efforts are being made to enlarge the bounds of 
civil liberty and Implement the Congress programme. The Committee are confident 
that such efforts will be continued by the Ministries and will have the full co-opera- 
tion of all Congressmen. 

The Committee are of opinion that In order to facilitate and expedite progress In 
this direction, as well as to strengthen the Congress organisation in the struggle for 
Swaraj, It is necessary to adhere to the Congress policy of non-violence and to 
discourage all Incitements to violenoe. The Committee appeal to Congress Committee 
and individual Congressmen to help to create an atmosphere of peaceful disciplined 
aotion In the country and to warn any erring Congressmen against any tendency 
which militates against our polioy of non-violence. Where necessary, Congress 
Committees should take disciplinary aotlons against Congress men who offend against 
the Congress policy. 

Congress Ministries must guide themselves by the principle of civil liberty and 
the demooratlo approaoh by means of persuasion rather than by coercive aotion but 
Inspite of every desire to avoid it, ooercive aotion may become necessary, and in 
suon oases Ministries will inevitably have to undertake it. Such coercive aotion should 
only be untertaken where there has been vlolenoe or incitement to violenoe or 
communal strife.” 

Kisan Sabha Workers Bihar 

“The Committee considered the resolution of the Executive of the Bihar P. C: 0. 
regarding the activities of some workers of the Kisan Sabha who were also members 
of the Congress. A memorandum on behalf of the Kisan Sabha in this connection 
was also considered. The following resolution was passed 

‘The Working Committee considered the resolution of the Executive of the Behar 
P* C. 0. regarding the activities of some members of the Kisan Sabha in that province 
and also considered representations in connection therewith. The Committee desire 
to make it clear that while the Congress folly recognises the rights of Klsans to 
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organise themselves in Kie^n Sabhas, it cannot associate itsolf with any activities 
which run counter to the basic principles of the Congress. The Working Committee are 
in agreement with the executive of the Behar P. C. O. in disapproving of the activi- 
ties of those Congressmen who as members of the Kisan Babha held in creating an 
atmosphere of violence. Such conduct renders them liable to disciplinary action and 
the Behar P. C. C. should take such action wherever nooessary after due notice to 
the parties concerned.” 

Congress Elections in Bihar 

Report had appeared in the press and complaints had been recelvod by the Work- 
ing Committee about unconstitutional methods and violence used in the election of 
delegates in some places in Bihar. The Committee passod the following resolution 
in the connection 

“The Working Commltteo has learnt with strong disapproval that in the course of 
recent Congress delegate elections in some provinces, violence and other objectionable 
behaviour was resorted to by some candidates or thoir supporters. Such behaviour on 
the part of Congressmen cannot be tolerated and the provincial Congress Committees 
concerned should institute immediate enquiries and take strongest action whenever 
called for.” 

Cotton Committee Report 

The Cotton Commltteo Report was placed before the Committee. The Committee 
adopted the report and passed the following resolution 

“The Report of the Cotton Committee appointed by tho All India Congress Com- 
mittee was placed before the Working Committee. The Working Committee are of 
opinion that the situation created bv the world slump in cotton prices is one of 
extreme gravity and fraught with disastrous consequences for the cotton cultivators 
all over the country and prompt and effective measures are nocossarv to save tho 
cultivators from the misery that faces them. The Committee gouerelly accept the 
recommendations made in the Report and direct that the Report be forwarded to the 
Congress Party in the Central Legislature and the Provincial Governments where 
Congress ministries are functioning. Further that the Report be Issued to tho press. 

Cotton Committee Recommendations 

Indian cotton has experienced a heavy decline in prices. The present price of 
cotton is regarded as quite unremunerative for cultivator. It is approhended that the 
price of cotton would go down further. Prompt and effective measures for the 
protection of the cultivator are therefore urgently needed. A summary of our 
recommendations is given below : — 

1. Curtailment of area Past experience shows that the farmer is himself in- 
capable of quiokly readjusting the area under different crops in accordance with the 
fluctuations in economic return. 

(i) Active propaganda by Government and other agencies to bring homo to the 
cultivator the need of curtailment. 

(it) Assistance by Government needed in changing over to other crops. 

(a) Advance or exchange of seeds. 

(ft) Practical guidance regarding alternative crops. 

2. Loans against Cotton To strengthen the holding oapaclty of the cotton culti- 
vators and dealers with a view to prevent excessive seasonal decline in prices, loans 
at 2 per cent should be provided through the agency of the Imperial Bank of India, 
against a deposit of ootton. 

3. Facility regarding rent or revenue To prevent distress or forced sales of 
cotton for payment of rent or revenue, these demands should be stayed and payment 
postponed till the holder of cotton seeking suoh relief is In a position to market the 
crop at a suitable time of the year. 

4. Export subsidy . Difficulty of exporting ootton due to its being above parity 
in relation to the prices of foreign cotton. 

(t) Subsidy needed to facilitate export of ootton to foreign customers and to 
stabilise inland prices. 

(it) Consumer of cotton in country to pay a small tax to reooup the expenditure 
on the subsidy. 

(in’) The textile industry— both hand and and machine— to be assured adequate 
protection against cheap foreign ootton goods, if necessary. 
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5. Freight Reduction. Government of India should devise a scheme for reduction 
of freight on consignments whioh are intended for export and which in faot get 
exported. 

6. Threatened import of Foreign cotton. Taking advantage of the relative cheap- 
ness of foreign cotton — Indian cotton being above parity — merchants and millowners 
are attempting to import foreign cotton whose staple is comparable with several 
varieties of Indian cotton. It is necessary to ask for prohibition of ootton of I inch 
staple and less. All Provincial Governments should urge the necessity of such a 
measure on the Government of India. Elected members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to do likewise. Additional import duty would not suffice. 

7. To facilitate, by Government help, change over to superior varieties of ootton to 
replace the present imports of higher staple cotton. 

8. Forward sales. There is a volume of opinion that the existing practices re- 
garding forward sales and Teji Mandi transactions have had the tendency to unduly 
depress the ootton market. The situation therefore oails for an inquiry by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. 

0. Ginning and Pressing charges. There is evidence that owners of gins and 
presses combine for exploiting the distress of the farmer by foroing him to pay ex- 
cessive charges. Government regulation is needed to bring down the charges to a 
competitive level. 

President 7 * Statement 

The following statement was issued by the President on the 1st. January 1938 

From press reports it appears that Mr. M. A. Jinnah has issue 1 some kind of 
a challenge to me, though I have not been able to make out what this is about and 
why he should think it necessary to issue challenges. Nor have I any recollection 
of any previous ‘challenge’ to whioh he refers. Mr. Jinnah is further reported 
to have said that he is fighting the Congress leadership which is misleading the 
Hindus. At the same meeting Mr. Faxlul Huq has called upon Muslims to prepare 
for direct action against Hindus and has threatened to use a big rod against those he 
disapproves of. He looks forward to ooramunahconflicts and prophesies dire happenings 
in which he will play a prominent role. All this frank incitement to communalism and 
hatred and conflict is straugo lauguage which one has not associated so far 
with political leaders and those in positions of responsibility. I have no taste or 
aptitude for controversy of this kind and I can only regret that matters which 
should be discussed dispassionately and with the ordinary courtesies of publio life 
should be dealt with in such a manner. Whoever wishes to fight the Congress ou 
communal issue will have to fight in the air for the Congress will have nothing to 
do with such internecine conflicts. We have fought, not without success, the mighty 
power of British Imperialism and that fight we shall continue till imperialism 
flourishes no more in India. In that fight we shall gladly co-operate with every 
individual and group in India, whatever our minor differences might be. We think 
in terms of no other fight and we shall strain every nerve aud do our utmost to gain 
the confidence and goodwill of all our countrymen. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s approach is 
one of threats and angry defiance, Mr. Jinnah’s approach is anything but friendly. 
But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnab, on behalf* of my colleagues and myself, that 
even without the issue of challenges,' any statement or proposal by Mr. Jinnah will 
always have the most careful consideration. We are always prepared to sit down 
and consider any of the problems which afflict India. So for as the minorities 
question is concerned, It is the declared and well established policy of the Congress 
not only to do full justice to them, hut to go even beyond that In order to inspire 
confidence and good-will in them. The Congress can conoelve of no freedom for 
India whioh is not an equal freedom for all the various religious communities whioh 
inhabit India and in which all do not share equally and have full opportunities of 
growth and development. So for as religious and cultural matters are concerned it 
has given the fullest possible assurances and declared that these should be incorpora- 
ted m our fundamental rights in the constitution. A further assurance has been 
given in regard to personal law. In regard to certain political rights, the Communal 
Award stands for the present and we have stated repeatedly that we seek no change 
except with the concurrence of those concerned. We have further declared that 
we snail stand by the provisional agreement which was arriyed at between Babu 
Rajendra Prasad aoting as Congress President and Mr. Jinnah. What remains ? If 

37 
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there is anything of importance left over, let us have it out by all means and consi- 
der it. My difficulty is that I do not know what the argument is about. 

Essentially the Congress is a political body acting on the national and political 
plane, and inevitably dealing with economic questions. AH these overlap communal 
and religious boundaries. Beoause of the strength that has come to the Congress 
from the organized masses of this country, and because of the growing importance 
of India, the Congress functions also to some extent on the international plane. 
This is bound to grow. This also has nothing to do with religious or communal 
questions. 

I welcome the recent re-orientation of the Muslim League and some of its resolu- 
tions, which have brought it much nearer, in theory at least, to the Congress. I 
weloome its new objective of independence. I hope this theory will be translated 
into praotice and strengthen the anti-imperialist struggle. 

I would beg Mr. Jinnah to remember what the Congress is today. It is very 
different from what it was in the days when he was associated with it. During 
this period it has grown remarkably and is to-day an organisation with thirtyone 
lakhs of members actually on its rolls, of whom about a hundred thousand are 
Muslims. It influences scores of millions of others. But apart from the vast 
numbers it influences, it has succeeded by its continuous work in the masses and its 
compaigns of direct action, in developing political consciousness among the people 
and in creating strength and self-reliance in them. These millions, though more 
disciplined than ever before and capable of united action, are not dumb sheep who 
can oe driven at the will of a few leaders, howsoever honoured and respected the 
latter might be. Even our village committees are vital bodies having a will of their 
own and striving to express it. The Congress is thus a vast democratic organisation 
influenced greatly by its leadership no doubt, but essentially reacting to the pressure 
and urges coming up from its tens of thousands of local committees. 

What are our major problems to-day ? Politically the fight against the proposed 
Federation and for independence. Socially and in the sphere of economics, the fight 
agafnst poverty and unemployment and the necessity to lighten the burdens of our 
masses and raise their standards to human levels. There are ever so many other 
matters of importance and demanding attention — education, medical relief and sani- 
tation, the development of planned industry—but before we can grapple with them 
the basic problems mast be solved. In facing these basic problems of Federation 
and Independence and poverty and unemployment we come up against great vested 
interests, imperialistic and semi-feudal. The reoent decisions of the Muslim League 
led me to hope that the organisation is beginning to think of these problems in the 
same light as we have done for so ma.iy years. If so, let us co-operate by all means 
with each other and with all other anti-imperialist elements in the country in this 
fight for freedom, whether the method of fighting is by direct action or otherwise. 

May I express the hope that any further approaoh to the communal or minorities 
question will be a dispassionate one, and will not seek to rouse bitterness and hatred 
which can never help in the consideration of any problem. In this dynamic 
and revolutionary age, pregnant with big possibility, those of us who have a measure 
of influence with our oountrymen, dare not lose sight of the big things or encourage 
passions which weaken us and lower us in the world’s esteem. 

OBITUARY— Srimati Sw&rupr&ni Nehru 

Mrs. Moti Lai Nehru passed away at 5 p. m. on Monday January 10, 1938. Though 
old (69) and greatly enfeebled by her previous prolonged illness her death was sudden 
and unexpected. Bhe was ohattmg with her children till fairly late in the night when 
an attaok of paralysis laid her prostrate and brought her end. It was the peaceful 
end of a noble life. On hearing the news the city observed a oomplete and spontane- 
ous hartal. People of all communities joined the funeral prooession in their thousands 
testifying to the universal love and respect she commanded. Messages of condole noe 
and sympathy from near and far have been pouring in on Jawharlalji in his sad 
bereavement Gandhiji sent the most significant message which beautifully sums up 
the devoted life of servioe of the departed soul. “Died nobly ; and a model mother, 
wife and widow.., 

Exactly to the minute twenty-four hours after, passed away her elder sister Shri- 
mati Rajpati Kaul who had been her companion for many years. As if her work 
done, she could Jive no more. 

There is universal sympathy and business has been suspended and meetings held 
throughout Iudia and Burma, 
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NOTES 

President’s Assam Tour 

The long delayed Assam tour of the President came off In the first week of 
Deoember. He gave eight days to it. As usual he had the warmest weloome from 
all sections of the population. The semi-starved peasants Hindus and Muslims and 
the labourers in the tea plantation flocked in their thousands to hear the Congress 
message of hopo of whioh. he was the bearer. The President returned from Assam 
oarrying with himself happy memories of the provinoe and the warm weloome ao- 
oorded to him. He contributed two long articles in his characteristic style about the 
economic and social condition of the province. He marked the poverty that was 
terribly in evidence and drew the attention of the Assamese native born and domi- 
ciled to the vast mineral and forest resources of their provinoe which were waiting 
there to be exploited by their labour. He thought the Congress was a vital living 
force in the province, only its organisational side needed improvement His visit 
created a fresh life in the provinoe. 

Bye-Election 

The Congress contested bye-elections for the three Muslim seats of the U. P. 
Legislative Assembly, Saharanpur, Moradabad and Bulandshahr and lost to the Muslim 
League by margins ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. 

China Day 

The President received an appeal for help from General Chu Teh of China in 
whioh the latter described the spirited resistance which the Chinese were offering 
to Japan’s Imperialistic aggression and expressed appreciation of India’s sympathy 
with them in their hour of trial. The president on receipt of this letter issued an 
appeal to the Country to observe the China Day for the Second time and fixed 
January 9th for it. Meetings were hold on that day throughout India and collection 
made to help the Chinese with medical supplies. At all meetings resolutions were 
passed conveying greetings to the Chinese people in their heroic struggle and ex- 
pressing condemnation of the brutality of Japanese aggression. “To help China at 
this hour of trial’, declared Jawaharlalji at the public meeting, ‘was the duty of all 
nations who wish to espouse the right cause’. 

Arrests and Convictions etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like' oompiled from the daily Press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

In the Punjab 

(1) Pandit Prakash Nath Tewary, General Secretary, Distriot Congress Committee 
was arrested by the polioe on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate under 
Section 108 Cr. P. C. for disseminating alleged seditious matter. 

(2) The Punjab Polioe arrested Chaudhari Bihari, a Congress worker of Delhi, at 
Nari village for making an alleged seditious speech there. 

(3) Gurubux Singh who recently returned from Argentine has been arrested from 
Dusanji Kalan (Jullundur Distriot) under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Aot. 

(4) Sahibzada Faizul Hassan, the Ahrar Leader was arrested in connection with 
an alleged seditious speeoh delivered by him in Lahore. 

(5) Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia, Chairman Reception Committee, Pnnjab Pro- 
vincial Political Conference, Garhdiwala has been sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
Imprisonment for an alleged seditious speech. 

(6) Jathedar Aohhar Singh of Lahore has been sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
Imprisonment for a speeoh made by him at Jandiala Sherkhan in August last. 

(7) Under order of the Chief Secretary, Punjab an order was served on Sardar 
Ishar Singh Mai hail, General Secretary, Sharomani Akali Dal under Section 3 of the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

(8) Jullundur Polioe made a lathi charge on a crowd of peasants with black flags 
who had gathered at Nallodar to shout at the Minister of Development, Punjab, w 
go back. Polioe subsequently arrested eight Congress workers ou a charge of rioting. 
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(9) Master Mota Sing, a sooialist leader of Jullundur, Punjab, was arrested under 
124A, I. P. 0. (Sedition) on November 13, for a speech delivered by him at Gardhi- 
wala Conference. 

(10) Bibi Ghulam Fatima, a Congress Muslim worker of Lahore, was sentenced 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100 under Section 124A and 
153A, for reoiting an alleged seditious poem at a publio meeting held at Batala. 

(11) Pritam Singh of Kasol, who recently returned after a prolonged stay in the 
United States of Amerioa, ihas been arrested and taken to Lahore Fort where he is 
at present confined. 

(11) The Punjab Government, it is reported, have banned the entry into provinoe 
of “Kirti,” an organ of the Punjab Socialist Party. 

(13) Lahore Police raided the Congress Socialist party ofiioe at Bradlaugh Hall on 
November 18 in searoh of Revolutionary Literature. The police also searched the 
room of 8bri Mohan Lai, ex-editor of Kirti. 

(14) For failure to deposit security of Rs. 500 demanded by the Government the 
Mercantile Electric Press of Rawalpindi has been confiscated by the Punjab 
Government. 

(15) Swami Sarupanand, member of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee, 
has been served with a notioe under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Aot asking him not to take any part in political meetings or processions. 

(16) Sujjan Sinha, Secretary Meja Congress Committee, Lahore, Harnam Das, 
Thakur Sinha and Nathan Sinha, Congress workers were placed under police surveil- 
lanoe by the Punjab Government during the Vioeregal visit to the provinoe. 

(17) Sansara Singh, a socialist of Pasrampur, who was prosecuted for publishing 
a poster alleged to contain objeotionable matter has been sentenced by the District 
Magistrate, Jullundur, to three months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 18 of 
the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 

(18) Amarchand a Congress worker of Ludhiana has been ordered to execute a 
bond of Rs. 1,000 with one surety to be of good behaviour for one year or in default 
simple imprisonment for one year for an alleged objeotionable speech. 

(19) Two Congress workers of Lyallpur, Chintaram Thapper and Ram Rakhamel 
have, been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 each for de- 
livering alleged objectionable speeohes. 

(20) First class Magistrate, Jullunder, has sentenced seven Congressmen of Nako- 
dar on a oharge of rioting and forming unlawful assembly to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and another to 6 months. 

(Jl) District Magistrate, Lahore, has demanded an advance security £of Rs. 300 
from 8. P. Yarmani who had filed a declaration for daily paper, l Hamari Bhikayat.’ 

In the United Provinces 

(1) A warrant under Section 124A was served on Pandit Paramanand of Jhansi 
for delivering a speeoh alleged to be seditious at Dehradun. (He has since been re- 
leased with a warning). 

(2) Gujpat Rai Saksena, News-editor, Pratap, was arrested on Dec. 6 for address- 
ing a meeting of the workers at Cawnpore in alleged contravention of the order under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. 

(3) The District Magistrate, Cawnpore served an order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. 
on 14 persons mostly labour leaders directing them to refrain from making speeohes 
at publio gatherings or publishing leaflets for a period of two months. 

(4) Santosh C. Kapoor, Joint Secretary, Mazioor 8abha, Cawnpore was arrested 
for alleged breaoh of Section 144 on Dec. 7 and has been sentenced to 6 months' 
imprisonment. 

(5) R. C. Sinha and J. Bhattacharjee, two students of the Allahabad and Benares 
Universities respectively who were being prosecuted under Section 7 (t) and (»*) of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, have been sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 


In Delhi 

(1) Five ex-Kakori prisoners, Manmath Nath Gupta, Jndra Nath Bakshi, Ram 
Krishna Khatri, Ram Dularai Trivedi and I. C. Chatter) ee were served with notices by 
the Commissioner, Delhi, asking them not to participate in publio meeting or 
processions. 

(*) The New Delhi police made a lathi charge on a peaoeful procession in con* 
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neotion with the conference for the release of political prisoners, which resulted in 
injuries to a few people. 

(3) Five Delhi Congress Socialist workers Brij Kishen Ghandiwala, Shrimati 
Satyavati, Krishna Iyer and two others were served) with notices by the Chief Com- 
missioner on November 19 asking them not to participate in any political activity, 
meeting or procession for a period of 3 months. These workers were touring the 
countryside. 


In Bengal 

(1) Ananth Kant Bose, Secretary, Kishan Oanj Congress Committee was served 
with a notice under Section 144 Cr. P. C. on 15th Oct. night restraining him from 
attending the Kisan Sabha meetings on 17th Nov. at Shibganj. 

(2) Pandit Ram Chandra Sharma and six others were served with notioes under 
Seotion 144 Cr. P. C. restraining them from going to Kalighat and making speeohes. 

(3) In a statement issued by the Bengal Civil Liberties Union a serious case of 
Police molestation is reported. Basant Joshi arrested in connection with the police 
conspiracy case and now on trial reports of close police watch and indecent inter- 
ference in private life. The management of Janmat , a weekly paper, was compelled, 
it is alleged, by the Police on threat of demanding securities to get rid of the servioe 
of Joshi who was then on the editorial staff. Joshi also complains of an unprovoked 
assault on publio road by those who were deputed to watch him. 

(4) S. P. Bannerjee of Shakta whoso movements were restricted by orders of the 
government was sentenced to six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment by the Deputy Magis- 
trate Dacca on a charge of failing to attend the police station on the prescribed date. 
His defence was that he did it because no maintenance allowance was granted to him 
despite his repeated prayers. 

(5) A fresh order under Section 18 of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Out- 
rages Act was served on B. Das Gupta, JPresident, Radical Party, Bengal not to leave 
Calcutta Municipal area without written permission, not to associate with any person 
whose methods included the use of violence or terrorism of any kind, not to en- 
courage any form of terrorism and report himself twice a week at the polioe station. 
Ho has been under similar orders for the last three years. 

(6) Mrs. Indumati Sinha whose sentence under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was reduoed on appeal to the period already undergone has again 
been home-interned. 

(7) The District Military Intelligence office accompanied by a Sub-Inspector raid- 
ed the house of Sarat Chandra Bhoopi and Abhay Charan Bhoopi of Khilpara in 
quest of arms and objectionable literature. Nothing incriminating has been found. 

(8) Calcutta Polioe searched the office of the Desh Darpan, the only Punjabi 
Daily in Calcutta and ‘Kavi Press’ where the said newspaper is printed. It is re- 
ported all copies of the paper dated June 29, 1937, alleged to contain seditious 
material, were seized. 

(9) Chatar Singh, printer and publisher of ‘Desh Darpan’ has been arrested in 
oonneotion with an article -appearing in its issue of June 29, 1937. 

(10) It is reported that Srimati Tarulata Mandal, Secretary of the Bashirbat 
Peasant Samity and Rastam Ali Mistry have been arrested in connection with agrarian 
trouble in the said subdivision. 

(11) Hemendranath Chakravarty of Daulatpur, Pabna, has been rearrested at the 
JaiJ gate on Dec. 21 on the expiry of the full term of conviotiou (7 years). He served 
his conviction mostly in the Andamans and was brought back to be released.? 

In Bombay 

(1) The Bombay Government issued a notification under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act declaring the offence of Criminal intimidation committed within Municipal 
limits of Ahmedabad City to be cognisable and non-bailable. 

(2) The District Magistrate of Sholapur issued fresh order under 8eo. Cr. P. C. 
prohibiting meetings and processions in Sholapur in connection with the agitation by 
the Red flag Union of Sholapur. 

InfMadras 

(1) Chief Presidency Magistrate. Madras, demanded an advance security deposit of 
R8. 1,000 from B. Srinivas Rao, Madras Congress Socialist party when he filed a de* 
claration as publisher of a Tamil "Weekly entitled the ‘Socialist’, 
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!n Sindh 

Government of 8indh have demanded advanoe security of Rs. 600 from the printer 
and publisher of Nav-Bharat, Karachi when he hied the declaration. 

In the Indian States 

Mysore : 

(1) The Amildar Magistrate of Molkalumeru has prohibited the conducting of 
processions, holding of meetings, delivering or reading of speeohes in or near any 
publio place in Molkalumeru Town and within the radius of five miles thereof with 
effect from the 6th instant. Copies of the orders were served on a number of leaders. 
(S) Tinder order of the Amildar Magistrate all political meetings and prooessions have 
been prohibited in Chitaldrug town for a period of two months. (3) T. Subramanvam, 
Vice-President, Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee, 6. Rangramiah. President 
Mysore District Congress Committee, M. M. Jois and Manjappa Kotre, Secretary, 
Molalkere Town Congress Committee were arested on December 3 under Section IMA. 
(sedition) for alleged seditious speeches on ‘Patriots Day’ November 14. (4) Bangalore 
District Magistrate has sentenced floskote Mahadeva Sastri aged 60 to four months* 
simple imprisonment under Seotion 124A (sedition). (5) Bail has been refused to M. 
Lakshminarayana Rao who stands charged under Section 124 A (sedition). (6) An 
order under Section 144 Or. P. C. has been served on the Secretary of the Congress 
Committee and four others by the Special First Class Magistrate of Chickbalpur pro- 
hibiting them from addressing meetings and participating in processions for one 
month. (7) Shri Chandur, Secretary of the Bangalore Congress Committee, has been 
ordered to be bound over by the City Magistrate in a Bond of Rs. 600 with sureties 
for a like amount to keep the peace for a period of three months or in default to 
undergo three months’ simple imprisonment. He preferred imprisonment. (8) Abdul 
Khaiiq, Secretary, Campbelpur Congress Committee, has been sentenced by the Distriot 
Magistrate to pay a fine of Rs. 20 or in default to undergo a fortnight’ simple im- 
prisonment for advising the villagers in Talagang Tahsil to organise sand join the 
Congress. (9) Superintendent, Government Gardens, has put up a notice saying that 
no publio meetings will be allowed in Gandhi Sagar, Bangalore, the usual open place 
for holding publio meetings. (10) Restraint orders were served on a number of persons 
including H. C. Dasappa, T. Mariyappa, T. S. Rajagopala Iyengar, K. Seshadri, S. 
Rangaramiah and M. N. Jois by the Distriot Magistrate, Mysore. (11) M. N. Chaudhri, 
Publicity Officer, Mysore Congress Board, was arrested on Novemoer 13th. (12) 
Proceedings under the seourity Sections 108, 112 and 117 (3) Cr. P. C. have been 
launched against five Congress workers in Dodh allpur town namely, Chonnabassappa, 
M. Voorabhadriah, Pundalika and V. Aiyar, a student, for alleged seditious speeches. 
(13) Restraint order for two months under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was served on Nov. 
14th on T. S. R. Iyenger, Advocate of Mysore and A N. 6. Rao, a Congress worker 
who accompained him to Holo Narsipur. (14) Bangalore police searched on November 
16 the Indian Press for alleged objeotionable hand-bills of a warrant issued by the 
City Magistrate under Section 94 Cr. P. C. (15) “Proiamatha” a very popular weekly 
whose Editor was externed on 24 hours notice, has been disallowed publication in 
the State under the drastio Section 3 of the Mysore Newspaper Regulation 
III of 1907. (16) The order uuder Seotion 144 Cr. P. O. prohibiting meetings and 
processions in Bangalore City which expired on November 17th has been promulgated 
prohibiting meetings for a period of two months in Bangalore Park (17) K. T 
Bhasyam and N. O. Thimma Reddi, Congress leaders, were convicted on November* 
8th by the City Magistrate, Bangalore, for sedition and sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for 18 months each and to pay fine of Rs. 1,000 or in default a further 
term of three months. 

Cochin : 

P. S. Nambudiri, labour leader, has filed a case against the Cochin Harbour ser- 

? leant for assault. The Sergeant taking permission from the State filed a counter* case 
or illegal propaganda, against Nambudiri. The District Magistrate has convicted 
Nambudiri and sentenced him to 6 months’ imprisonment. 

Travancore : 

The Distriot Magistrate, Quilon, issued orders on November 28 prohibiting the 
holding of publio meetings and other demonstrations for a period of twenty-five days 
in the Taluk to congratulate C. Keshavan, a political prisoner, recently released. 
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Hyderabad : 

Sir Akbar Hydari, President, Hyderabad State Executive Committee, seems to have 
refused permission to allow a procession to be taken out in connection with the death 
anniversary of the late Vaman Naik, President of the local Congress Committee. Sir 
Hydari is reported to have told the deputation that it is not “the policy of the Nizam’s 
Government to accord permission to processions.” 

Patiala : 

Twenty members of the Patiala State Praja Mandal have been arrested on a^charge 
of becoming members of the Congress. 


Resolutions of the Indian National Congress 

51at. Session — Haripura — 19th. to 21st. February 1938 

The following are the texts of the resolutions passed by the Indian National 
Congress at Vithalnagar, Haripura, Gujrat at its fifty-first session held on the 19th. 
20th. & 21st. February 1938 : 


1. Condolence 

The Congress expresses its sense of sonow and loss at the deaths of Shrimati 
Swaruprani Nehru, Sir Jagadiah Chandra Bose, Shri Sarat Chandra Chatterji , 
Shri Manilal Kothari and Shrimati Parvati Devi , Shri Jogendra Nath Barua , 
Shri Harendranath Munshi, Shri Buchi Sunder Rao, Shri Arya Dutt Jogdan , 
Sari Adi Narayan Chettiar, Shri Jaishankar Prasad, Shri Ram Das Oaur , Shri 
Kahirode Chandra Deb, Shri Oulzar Singh, Pt .] Narayan Rao Khare , Shri Himan • 
shu Bose , Smt. Sarmada Tyagi and Shri Eeramba Chandra Maitra. 

2. Guid&llo of Assam 

This Congress demands the immediate release of Guidallo, the heroic Naga woman, 
who raised the banner of freedom in the distant forests of Assam in 1932 and who 
has now been suffering imprisonment for more than six years. 

3. British Guiana 

This Congress sends its greetings to the Indians of British Guiana on the oocasion 
of the celebration of the centenary of the arrival of the first Indian settlers in this 
South American colony and sends them its good wishes for their advancement and 
progress. 


4. Indians Overseas 

This Congress views with alarm the rapidly growing deterioration In the status, 
position and rights enjoyed by the Indians in South and East Africa including Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and also in the islands of Mauritius and Fiji. 

This Congress condemns the new economic policy now being pursued by British 
Imperialism for intensifying its exploitation of the Colonies and Dependencies which 
is exemplified in the formation of the monopolist 01ove-Growers r Association in 
Zanzibar and in suoh measure as the Tanganyika Native Produce Bill, East Africa 
Transport Projects, the reservations of the highlands in Kenya for the white popula- 
tion and the degrading treatment of Indians in Mauritius and Fiji. 

This Qongress whole-heartedly associates itself with the struggles of overseas 
Indians to maintain even their present position and status In the territories in which 
they have settled. 

The Congress assures its fellow-countrymen overseas of its fall sympathy and help 
and expresses its readiness to take all actions within j its powers to ameliorate their 
oondition. 

This Congress further wishes to assure the original inhabitants of South and East 
Africa that the demand of the Indian settlers is not conoeived in any spirit of hosti- 
lity towards them but is put forward to prevent the oornmon exploitation of both 
the Africans and the Indian settlers by British Imperialism. 
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Indians in Zanzibar 

The Congress expresses its appreciation of the response of the Indian people to 
the appeal made on behalf of the Congress to refrain from the use of cloves* and 
that the boycott of trade in oloves in Zanzibar by the Indian merchants has been 
complete and satisfactory. The Congress congratulates the Indians in Zanzibar and 
the clove-merchants in India on the manner in whioh they maintained this boycott. 

The Congress however regrets that the question of the rights of Indians of Zanai- 
bar for internal and export trade has not yet been satisfactorily' solved. The 
Congress repeats its request to the Indian people to continue the disuse of cloves 
and presses upon the attention of the merchants the desirability of continuing the 
boycott of traue in cloves and trusts that by these measures the Zanzibar Government 
would be compelled in the near future to do justice to the Indian traders in Zanzibar 
by rescinding the objectionable decrees. 

6. Indians in Ceylon 

The Congress is deeply concerned over the threatened estrangement of feelings 
between the people of Ceylon and the Indian population in the Island consequent on 
certain legislation in regard to local administration, and apprehensions as to discrimi- 
natory measures that may he further undertaken. The Congress urges on the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon and her public men not to adopt any policy directly or indireotly 
aimed at discrimination as against the Indians living and carrying on their avocations 
in Ceylon. In particular, the Congress notes with regret that laws have been recent- 
ly framed so as to deny the Indian labourers, who helped and are helping in the 
development of the resources of the Island, the franchise in the local administration, 
and to make the Indian residents apprehend further restrictions on their civil rights 
and to feel that they are to be relegated to an inferior political status. The Congress 
hopes that such measures will not be undertaken and that any legislation that has 
created such a feeling will be so modified as to make India feel that, in spite of 
being separate governments, Ceylon and India are ono and inseparable so far as the 
people are concerned. 


7. China 

The Congress has viewed with anxious concern the aggression of a brutal imperia- 
lism in China and the horrors and frightfulnesst hat have accompanied it. In the 
opinion of the Congress this imperialist invasion is fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences for the future of world peace and of freedom in Asia. The Congress sends 
its deepest sympathy to the people of China in their great ordeal and expresses its 
admiration for the heroic struggle they are conducting to maintain their freedom and 
integrity. It congratulates them on achieving national unity and co-ordination in the 
face of danger’ and assures them of the solidarity of the Indian people with them in 
the common task of combating imperialism and achieving freedom. 

As mark of India’s sympathy with the Chinese people, the Congress calle upon the 
people of India to refrain from purchasing Japanese goods. 

8. Palestine 

The Congress condemns the decision of Great Britain as a Mandatory Power to 
bring about the partition of Palestine in the teeth of the opposition of the Arabs and 
the appointment of a Commission to carry out this projeot. 

The Congress records its emphatic protest against the continuation of the reign of 
of terror which is still being maintained in Palestine to foroe this polioy upon the 
unwilling Arabs. 

The Congress expresses its full sympathy with the Arabs in their struggle for 
national freedom ana their fight against British Imperialism. 

The Congress holds that the proper methods of solving the problem by whioh the 
Jews and the Arabs are faoed in Palestine by amioable settlement between themselves 
and appeals to the Jews not to seek the shelter of the British Mandatory and not to 
allow themselves to be exploited in the interests of British Imperialism. 

9. Foreign Policy and War Danger 

In view of the grave danger of wide-spread and devastating war which over- 
shadows the world, the Congress desires to state afresh the policy of the Indian 
people in regard to foreign relations and* war. 
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The people of India desire to live in peace and friendship with their neighbour* 
and with all other countries, and for this purpose wish to remove all causes of con- 
flict between them. Striving for their own freedom and independence as a nation, 
they desire to respect the freedom of others, and to build up their strength on the 
basis of international co-operation and goodwill. Such oo-operation must be founded 
on a world order and a free India will gladly associate itself with such an order, and 
stand for disarmament and collective security. But world oo-operation is impossible 
of achievement so long as the roots of international confliot remained and one nation 
dominates over another and imperialism holds away. In order, therefore, to establish 
world peace on an enduring basis, imperialism and the exploitation of one people by 
another mustfend. 

During the past few years there has been a rapid and deplorable deterioration in 
international relations, fascist aggression has increased and an unabashed defiance of 
international obligations has become the avowed polioy of fascist powers. British 
foreign policy in spite of its evasions and indecisions, has consistently supported the 
fascist powers in Germany, Spain and the Far East, and must therefore, largely 
shoulder the responsibility for the progressive deterioration of the world situation. 
That policy still seeks an arrangement with Nazi Germany and has developed closer 
relations with ret*el Spain. It is helping in the draft to imperialist world war. 

India can be no party to such an imperialist war and will not permit her man- 

f ower and resources to oe exploited in the interests of British imperialism. Nor can 
ndia join any war without the express consent of her people. Congress, therefore, 
entirely disapproves of war preparations being made in India and large scale manoeu- 
vres and air-raid precautions by which it has! been sought to spread an atmosphere 
of approaching war in India. In the event of an attempt being made to involve 
India in a war, this will be resisted. 

10. Excluded Areas and Commissioners' Provinces 

A. This Congress reaffirms its opinion that the creation of excluded and partially 
excluded areas and Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, including British Baluohistan and 
Coorg under the provisions of the Government of India Act of 1935 obstructs the 
growth of uniform democratic instructions in integral part of India covering an area 
of over 207,900 square miles and inhabited by over 13 million people. 

This Congress condemns this step as one of the attempts to divide the people of 
India into different groups for unjustifiable and discriminatory treatment repressing 
their liberties and obstructing their progress. 

This Congress further reiterates the opinion that the separation of this excluded 
and partially excluded areas undoubtedly aims at leaving a large control of disposition 
and exploitation of the mineral and forest wealth in those areas in the hands of the 
British Government. 

This Congress declares that the same level of democratic and self-governing insti- 
tutions should be applicable to all parts of India without any distinction. 

B. This Congress supports the demand of the inhabitants of the Chief Commis- 
sioners’ provinces of Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg that their provinces may be amal- 
gamated with the United Provinces, and with Karnatak in the province of Bombay 
respectively. 

C. This Congress oondemns the reactionary and irresponsible administration of the 
province of Delhi attended with suppression of civil liberties and burdened with high 
taxes and extremly heavy land revenue and other similar measures adopted by the 
Delhi administration. 

11. Ajmer- Merwara and the Indian States 

The Congress has heard with great resentment of the separation of about 115 
villages from Ajmer-Merwara province and now placed under a temporary adminis- 
tration preparatory to these villages being surrendered partly to Jodhpur and partly 
to Udaipur States. 

The Congress oondemns this action of the British Government taken in the teeth 
of the direot opposition of the people of this area. 

12. Federation 

The Congress has rejeoted the new Constitution aod declared that a constitution for 
India* whioh oan be aooepted by the people, must be based on independence and can 
only be framed by the people themselves by means of a Constituent Assembly, 
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without interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of rejection, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress Minis- 
tries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independence. In regard 
to the proposed Federation, no such consideration apply even provisionally or for a 
period, and the imposition of this Federation will do grave injury to India and tighten 
the bonds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domination. This scheme of 
Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital functions of government. 

The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; but a real Federation must, 
even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying more or 
less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by the demo- 
cratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation should 
approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative institutions and 
responsible government, civil liberties and method of election to the Federal Houses. 
Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, instead of building up Indian 
unity, enoourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in internal and external 
conflicts. 

The Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Federal Scheme 
and calls upon the Provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people generally, 
as well as the Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inauguration. In 
the event of an attempt being made to impose it, despite the declared will of the 
people, such an attempt must be combated in every way, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments and Ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. In case suoh a contingency 
arises, the All India Congress Committee is authorised and directed to determine the 
line of action to be pursued in this regard. 

13. Kenya 

The Congress Is of opinion that the administrative practice of excluding British 
Indians from acquiring lands in the Highlands of Kenya Colony while a European of 
any nationality is free to do so constitutes a humiliating disability to the Indians 
settled in Kenya and is a deliberate offence! to the Indian people. 

This Congress farther condemns the proposal to promulgate an Order-in-Counoil 
defining the boundaries of the white Highlands which is calculated to perpetuate 
statutorily the erstwhile iniquitous practice which should have been abolished long ago 
in accordance with the declarations of the Government of India at the time of the 
issue of the White Paper of 1923. The pledge given by the Government of India to 
get the subject reopened still remains and will become totally incapable of being 
carried out in the event of the proposed Order-in-Conncil being passed. 

14. Midnapore Congress Organisations 

The Congress strongly deprecates the continuance of the ban on about 110 Congress 
Organisations in the district of Midnapore imposed by the Government of Bengal and 
is of opinion that the plea put forward by the Government to the effect that the 
Congress Committees are limbs of a terrorist organisation is entirely unjustified. 

15. National Education 

The Congress has emphasized the importance of national education ever since 1906, 
and daring the non-oooperation period many national educational institutions were 
started under its auspices. The Congress attaches the utmost importance to a proper 
organisation of mass education and holds that all national progress ultimately depends 
on the method and content and objective of the education that is provided for the 

people. The existing system of education in India is admitted to have failed. Its 

objectives have been anti-national and anti-social, its methods have been antiquated, 
and it jias been confined to a small number of people and has left the vast majority 
of our people illiterate. It is essential therefore to build up national education on a 
new foundation and on a nation-wide scale. As the Congress is having new oppor- 
tunities of service and of influencing and controlling state eduoation, it is necessary to 
lay down the basic principles which should guide such education and to take other 
necessary steps to give effect to them. The Congress is of opinion that for the 

S rimarv and secondary stages a basic education should be imparted in aooordauoe with 

ae following principles : 

1. Free and compulsory eduoation should be provided for seven years on a nation- 
wide Boale. 

S, The medium of instruction must be the mother tongue. 
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3. Throughout this period education should centre round some form of manual and 
productive work, and all other aotivities to be developed or training to he given 
should, as far as possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft ohosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child. 

Accordingly the Congress is of opinion that an All India Education Board to deal 
with this basic part of education be established and for this purpose requests and 
authorises Dr. Zakir Hussain and Shri E. Aryanayakam to take immediate steps, 
under the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, to bring such a Board into existence, in 
order to work out in a consolidated manner a programme of basic national education 
and to recommend it for acceptance to those who are in oontrol of state or private 
education. 

The said Board shall have pover to frame its own Constitution, to raise funds and 
perform all such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its objects, 

16. Minority Rights 

The Congress welcomes the growth of anti-imperialist feeling among the Muslims 
and other minorities in India and the growing unity of all classes and communities in 
India in the struggle for India’s independence whioh is essentially one and indivisible 
and can only be carried on effectively on a united national basis. In particular, the 
Congress welcomes the large numbers of the minority communities who have joined 
the Congress during the past year and given their mass support to the struggle for 
freedom and the ending of the exploitation of India’s masses. 

The Congress approves of and confirms the resolution of the Working Committee 
on Minority Rights passed in Calcutta in October 1937, and declares afresh that it 
regards it as its primary duty and fundamental polioy to protect the religious, 
lingnistio, cultural and other rights of the minorities in India so as to ensure for them 
in any scheme of government to which the Congress is a party, the widest soope for 
their development and their participation in the fullest measure in the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the nation. 


17. Indian States 

In view of the faot that owing to the growth of publio life and the demand for 
freedom in the Indian States, new problems are arising and new conflicts are taking 
place, the Congress lays down afresh its policy in regard to the States. 

The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic freedom in the 
States as in the rest of India and considers the States as integral parts of India 
which can not be separated. The Puma Swaraj or complete independence, whioh is 
the objective of the Congress, is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States, for 
the integrity and unity of India must be maintained in freedom as it has been main- 
tained in subjection. The only kind of federation that oan be acceptable to the 
Congress is one in whioh the States participate as free units, enjoying the same 
measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India. The Congress, therefore, stands 
for full responsible government and the guarantee of oivil liberty in the Statesj and 
deplores the present backward conditions and utter lack of freedom and suppression of 
oivil liberties in many of these States. 

The Congress considers it its right and privilege to work for the attainment 
of this objective in the States. But, under existing circumstances, the Congress 
is not in a position to work effectively to this end within the States, and 
numerous limitations and restrictions, imposed by the rulers, or by British authority 
working through them, hamper its activities. The hope and assurance whioh its name 
and great prestige raise in the minds of the people of the States find no immediate 
fulfilment, and disillusion results. It is not in consonance with the dignity of the 
Congress to have local committees which cannot function effectively, or to tolerate 
indignity to the National Flag. The inability ofjthe Congress to give protection or 
effeotive help, when hopes have been raised, produces helplessness in the people of the 
States and hinders the development of their movement for freedom. 

In view of the different conditions prevailing in the States and the rest of India, 
the general policy of the Congress is often unsuited to the States and may result in 

E jnting or hampering the natural growth of a freedom movement m a State. 

movements are likely to develop more rapidly and to have a broader basis, if 
they draw their strength from the people of the State, produce self-reliance in them , 
and are in tune with the condition prevailing there, and do not rely on extraneoae 
help and assistance or on the prestige of the Congress name. The OoQgress welooms 
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such movements but, in the nature of things and under present conditions, the bur- 
den of oarrying on the struggle for freedom must fall on the people of the States. 
The Congress will always extend its goodwill and support to such struggles, oarried 
on in a peaoeful and legitimate manner, but that organisational help will inevitably 
be, under existing conditions, moral support and sympathy. Individual Congressmen, 
however, will be free to render further assistance in their peisonal capacities. In this 
way. the struggle can develop without committing the Congress organisation, and thus 
unhindered by external considerations. 

The Congress thorefore direots that ? for the present, Congress Committees in the 
States shall function under the direction and control of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee and shall not engage in parliamentary activity nor launch on the direct action 
In the name and under the auspices of the Congress. Internal struggles of the people 
of the States must not be undertaken in the name of the Congress. For 
this purpose independent organisations should be started and continued where they 
exist already within the States. 

The Congress desires to assure the people of the States of its solidarity with 
them and of its aotive and vigilant interest in and sympathy with their movement 
for freedom. It trusts that the day of their deliverance is not far distant. 

18. Ministerial Resignations in U. P. and Behar 

In accordance with the direction of the Faizpur Congress, the All India Congress 
Committee decided in March, 1937. the issue of accep:ance of office in provinoes and 
permitted Congressmen to form Ministries, provided ceitain assurances were given 
by or on behalf of the British Government. These assurances not being forthcoming, 
the Leaders of Congress Parties in the Provincial Assemblies declined at first to form 
Ministries. Thereafter there was a considerable argument for some monlhs regard- 
ing these assurances and various declarations were made by the Secretary of State for 
India, the Vioeroy and the Governors of the Provinces. In these declarations it was 
definitely stated, among other things^ that there would be no interference with the 
day to day administration of provincial affairs by responsible Ministers. 

The experience of office by Congress Ministers in the Provinoes has shown that 
at least in two Provinoes, the United Provinoes and Behar, there has in fact been 
Interference in the day to day administration of provincial affairs as shown hereafter. 
The Governors, when they invited Congress members to form Ministries, knew that 
the Congress Manifesto had mentioned the release of political prisoners as one of the 
major items of the Congress policv. In pursuance thereof the Ministers began the 
release of political prisoners and they soon experienced delay, which was sometimes 
vexatious, before the Governors would endrose the orders of release. The way re- 
leases have been repeatedly delayed is evidence of the exemplary patience of Ministers. 
In the opinion of the Congress, release of prisoners is a matter coming essentially 
within the purview of day to day administration, which does not admit of protracted 
discussion with Governors. The function of the Governor is to guide and advise 
Ministers, and not to interfere with the free exercise of their judgment in the-disoharge 
of their day to day duty. It was only when the time came for the Working Com- 
mittee to give an annual account to the Congress delegates and to the masses of 
people backing them, that the Committee had to instruct Ministers, who were them- 
selves sure of their ground, to order release of the political prisoners in their charge 
and to resign if their orders were countermanded. The Congress approves of and 
endorses the action taken by the Ministers of the United Provinces and Behar and 
congratulates them on it. 

In the opinion of the Congress, the interference of the Governor-General 
with the deliberate action of the respective Prime Ministers Is not merely a 
▼iolation of the assurance above referred to, but it is also a misapplication of Section 
126 (5) of the Government of India Act. There was no question of grave menace to 
peace and tranquillity involved. The Prime Ministers had besides in both cases satis- 
fied themselves from assuranoes from the prisoners concerned and otherwise of their 
change of mentality and acceptance of the Congress polioy of non-violence. Indeed, 
it is the Governor-General’s interference which has undoubtedly oreated a situation 
that may easily, in spite of the Congress effort to the contrary, beoame suoh a grave 
menance. 

The Congress has, daring the short period that Congressmen have held offioe, 
given sufficient evidenoe of their relf-sacrifice, administrative capacity in the matter 
of enacting legislation for the amelioration of economic and social evils. The Congress 
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g ladly admits that a measure of oo-operation was extended by the Governors to the 
linisters. It has been the sincere effort on the part of the Congress to extraot what 
is possible from the Aot for the public good and to strengthen the people in the 
pursuit of their goal of complete independence and the ending of imperialistic ex- 
ploitation of the masses of India. 

The Congress does not desire to precipitate a orisis whioh may involve non-violent 
non-co-operation and direot aotion consistent with the Congress policy of truth and 
violence. The Congress is therefore at present reluotant to instruot Ministers in 
other provinces to send in their resignations by way of protest against the Governor- 
General’s action, and invites His Excellency the Governor-General to reoonsider 
his deoision so that the ‘Governors may act constitutionally and accept the advice of 
their Ministers in the matter of the release of the political prisoners. 

The Congress regards the formation of irresponsible Ministries as a way of dis- 
guising the naked rule of the sword. The formation of such Ministries is calculated 
to rouse extreme bitterness, international quarrels and further deepen the resent- 
ment against the British Government. When the Congress approved of acoeptanoe 
of office, with great reluctance and considerable hesitation, it had no misgivings 
about its own estimate of the real nature of the Government of India Aot. The 
latest action of the Governor-General justifies that estimate and not only exposes 
the utter inadequacy of the Act to bring real liberty to the people, but also shows 
the intention of the British Government to use and interpret it not for the expansion 
of liberty, but for its restriction. Whatever, therefore, may be the ultimate result 
of the present crisis, the people of India .should realise that there oan be no true 
freedom for the country so long as this Aot is not ended and a new constitution, 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, takes its 
plaoe. The aim of all Congressmen, whether in office or out of office, in legislatures 
or out of legislatures, oan only be to reach that goal even though it may mean, as 
it often must mean, sacrifice of many a present advantage, however beneficial and 
worthy it might be for the time being. 

On behalf of the U. P. Governor it has been stated that the demonstrations 
organised to welcome the Kakori prisoners and the speeches delivered by some of 
them had interfered with the policy of gradual release of political prisoners. The 
Congress had always discouraged unseemly demonstrations and other objectionable 
activities. The demonstrations and speeches referred to bv the U. P. Governor were 
strongly disapproved by Mahatma Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of 
the Congress, had similarly taken immediate nOtioe of the indiscipline whioh was 
thus betrayed. Nor were they ignored by the Ministers. As a result of these 
corrective steps public opinion rapidly ohanged and even the persons concerned came 
to realise their mistake. And when six prisoners, one of whom was a prominent 
member of the Kakori group, were released subsequently, about two months after 
the release of the Kakori prisoners, no demonstrations were held in their honour 
nor any reception was acoorded to them. Nearly four more months have sinoe 
elapsed and any delay in releasing the remaining fifteen prisoners only on acoount 
of the demonstrations or the speeches connected with the prisoners who were 
released in August, is now utterly unjustified. The responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of law and order is that of the Ministers and they are entitled to perform 
their functions in such manner as they deem proper. It is their business to weigh 
all relevant factors in the light of prevailing circumstances, but their decisions once 
taken ought to be accepted and enforced. Any interference with them in the 
exeroise of their powers in the normal day to day administration is bound to under- 
mine and weaken their position. The Congress Ministers have more than once 
declared their determination to take adequate aotion in the matter of violent crime, 
and the risk ran in releasing prisoners especially when they have abjured the path 
of violence, is altogether imaginary. 

The Congress has given during the past few months ample evidence of its desire 
to take severe notioe ^of indisoipline and breaoh of the oode of non-violence that 
the Congress has laid down for itself. Nevertheless the Congress invites the attention 
of Congressmen to the faot that indisoipline in Bpeeoh and aotion, calculated to 
promote or breed violenoe, retards the progress of the oountry towards its cherished 
goal. 

In pursuit of its programme of release of political prisoners, the Congress has 
not hesitated to sacrifice offioe and the opportunity of passing ameliorative measures. 
But the Congress wishes to make it clear that it strongly disapproves of hunger- 
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strikes for release. Hunger-strikes embarrass the Congress in pursuit of its polioy of 
securing release of political prisoners. The Congress, therefore, urges those who are 
still continuing their hunger-strike in the Punjab to give up their strike, and assures 
them that whether in provinces where Congressmen hold ministerial offices or in 
other provinces, Congressmen will continue their efforts to secure the release of 
detenus and political prisoners by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

In view of the situation that has arisen in the country, the Congress authorises 
the Working Committee to take such action as it may consider necessary and to 
take the direotion of the All India Congress Committee in dealing with the orisis 
whenever neoessity arises for it. 


1 9. Kisan Sabhaa 

In view of certain difficulties that have arisen in regard to the Kisan Sabhas and 
other organisations in some parts of India, the Congress desires to clarify the position 
and state its attitude in regard to them. The Congress has already fully recognised 
the right of Kisans to organise themselves in peasant unions. Nevertheless it must 
be remembered that the Congress itself is in the main a Kisan organisation and as 
contacts with the masses have increased va9t numbers of Kisans have joined it 
and influenced its policy. The Congress must, and has in fact, stood for these 
Kisan masses and championed their claims, and has worked for the independence 
of India which must be based on the freedom from exploitation of all our people. 
In order to achieve this independence and strengthen the Kisans and realise their de- 
mands, it is essential that the Congress be strengthened and- that Kisans should be 
invited to join it in ever large numbers and organised to carry on their struggle 
under its banner. It is thus the duty of every Congressman to work for the spread 
of the Congress organisation in every village in India and not to do anything whioh 
weakens this organisation in any way. 

'While fully recognising the right of the Kisans to organise Kisan Sabhas, the Con- 
gress cannot associate itself with any activities which are incompatible with the basic 
principles of the Congress and will not countenance any of the activities of those 
Congressmen who as members of the Kisan Sabhas help in creating an atmosphere 
hostile to Congress principles and polioy. The Congress, therefore, calls upon pro- 
vincial Congress Committees to bear the above in mind and in pursuance of it take 
mitable action wherever called for. 

Constitutional Changes 

Certain changes were introduced in the Constitution at the !Open Session. These 
changes -are -incorporated -in the new Constitution published after Haripura. The 
Congress also passed the following resolution appointing a constitution committee : — 

20. Constitution Committee 

This Congress appoints a Committee consisting of — Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Shrt Jairamdas Doulatram , Shri Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya , Shri Achyut Fatwardhan , Shri S. A. Brelvi % Shri 
Kiran Sankar Roy , Shri Anandshivam Iyengar and Shri J. B. Kripalani as con- 
vener, to consider and frame rules, if necessary, concerning the following matters : — 

(a) The advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates ; 

(A) Genuine membership and proper elections ; 

(c) Suitability of territorial representation on the A. I. C. C. and in provinces 
where it may be considered suitable, the method of such representation 

(d) Suitability or otherwise of the method of proportional representation by single 
transferable vote in the elections to the membership of tne A. I. C. 0. 

(«) Any Consequential changes that may be necessary as a result of fixing of 
constituencies in connection with artiole VI ( e ). 

The recommendations of this Committee will be given effeot to on their being 
approved by the A. I. 0. 0. 

THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Banpura— February 16,1$88 

A meeting of the A. I 0. C. was held in the Subjeots Committee Panda! at Hari- 
pura on February 16, 1938 at 2 p. m. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 
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Minutes : 

The minutes of the last meeting of the A. 1. C. C. held at Calcutta were confirm- 
ed. The audited accounts submitted by the General Secretary were passed. 

General Secretary's Report : 

The General Secretary’s Report was placed before the Committee. Professor 
Ranga and Swami Sahjanand took objection to the remarks about Kisan Sabhas in 
the General Secretary’s report. Prof. Ranga’s motion that portions of the General 
Secretary’s annual report dealing with Kisan Sabhas were open to objection and as 
such should be referred back to the Working Committee was put to vote and dec- 
lared lost and the Report was adopted. 

President's Note : 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru submitted a separate review of the year’s activities to 
the A. I. C. C. in addition to the General Secretary’s report. The review dealt mostly 
with the international situation with particular reference to its reactions in India. 
Deposit from candidates to the A. I. C. C . 

The Committee passed the following Resolutions : 

Resolved that a deposit of Rs. 10 be taken from those members of the provincial 
Congress Committees as stood canditates for A. I. C. C. membership. The deposit 
was to be paid back to the unsuccessful candidates. 

Haripur a— February 28, 1938 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held at Haripura on February 22, 1938 at 10 p.m. 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Auditors : 

The Committee passed the following resolution 

Resolved that Messrs Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chotalal H. Shah and Co. of 
Bombay be appointed as honorary auditors of the Congress. 

Working Committee : 

The President announced the names of the new Working Committee 
1. Subhas Chandra Bose (President) 8. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad S. Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu 4. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 5. Babu Rajendra Prasad 6. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel 7. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer) 8. Shri Jairamdas Daulat • 
ram 9. Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan 10. Shri Bhulabhai Desai 11. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya 12. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose 13. Shri Hare Krishna Mehtab 14. 
Shri J. B. Kripalani (General Secretary). 

The name of the remaining fifteenth member was to be announced later.* 

THE WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

Wardha— February 3-6, 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on February 3-6, 1938. 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad , Shris Sarojini Naidu , 
Vallabhbhai Patel , Jamnalal Bajaj , Jairamdas Doulatram , Bhulabhai Desai, 
Shankerrao Deo , Achyut Fatwardhan , J. B. Kripalani. 

The Premiers of the seven Congress provinces, if they could conveniently oome } 
were invited to attend. Shri Rajagopalachari and Shri N. B. Khare attended. The 
former was present throughout the disoussion. The latter was present for Bometime 
on the 4th. 

Minutes : 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay, January 2-4, 1938 already oir- 
oulated, were confirmed. 

Obituary : 

The Committee passed the following resolution on the deaths of Shrimati 
Swarooprani Nehru, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and Shri Sarat Chandra Ohatterji, 
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This Congrats expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Srimati 
Swarooprani Nehru, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Shri Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 

Hunger Strike : 

The Committee considered the situation arising out of the hunger strike of the 
political prisoners in several provinces and passed the following resolution : 

1. The Working Committee have heard with profound grief of the death of Sjt. 
Harendra Munshi, a politiqai prisoner in the Dacca Jail. The Committee conveys 
their heartfelt condolence to the bereaved family of Syt. Harendra Munshi. 

2. In view of repeated hunger strikes that have occurred in recent months, the 
Working Committee feel it imperative to define their attitude on this question. The 
Committee definitely disapproves of the policy of resorting to hunger strikes on the 
part of political prisoners in order to obtain their release and believe that such a 
step on the contrary, stands in the way. The Committee strongly endorses the appeal 
recently made by Mahatma Gandhi to the hunger strikers in the Dacca Jail and urge 
the hunger strikers in all jails in India to give up huugor strike. 

3. The Committee desires to point out that the Congress Ministries and this 
Committee have had constantly before them the question of the release of 
detenus and political prisoners aod the fotmor have by now released a very large 
number and are taking active steps for the release of the remainder. Bo far as the 
provinoes with non-Congress ministries are concerned, the Committee feels that 
this question has not been approached by them in the same spirit as by the Congress 
Ministries and that the releases in those provinces have consequently been inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. 

The Committee deplores the conditions in the Dacca Jail and other jails in 
Bengal and call upon the Government of Bengal to immediately remove the legiti- 
mate grievances of the political prisoners in that jail as well as in other jails in 
that province. 

The Committee trusts that with the strenuous and unceasing efforts of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the vigilance of publio opinion, the question of release will be satisfac- 
torily solved at an early date and hopes that all detenus and political prisoners will 
oo-operate to this end by exercising patience and self-restraint and that the public 
will do likewise by maintaing au atmosphere of non-violence. 

The Committee passed draft resolutions on the following subjects to be plaoed 
before the Subjects Committoe of the Congress at Haripura : 

(1) Congress Ministries (3) Zaauzibar (3) Indians in Kenya (4) Indians in 
Ceylon (5) Indian States (6) World War (7) China. 

Delegatee and members of the A. I. C. C. from N. W. F. P. : 

The following resolution was passed : — 

The Committee considered the letter of the General Secretary N. W. F. P. 
Congress Committee dated 27th January. In view of the special oiroumstanoes 
mentioned therein the newly elected P. C. 0. be provisionally recognised and 
delegates selected be considered as valid delegates for the Haripura Congress. Bat 
fresh elections should take plaoe according to rules by 31st May. 

Punjab Elections : 

The President placed before the Committee the question of the election disputes 
that had arisen in the Punjab. He informed the Committee that he had deputed 
Shri Sri Prakasa to go to the Punjab and make preliminary enquiries into the 
matter and report to the Working Committee at Haripura. 

Allowances of Members of Legislatures in Bengal : 

The letter of Shri Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Parliamentary Party 
in Bengal, in this connection was placed before the Committee. The Committee 
accepted the suggestions made therein, that eaoh member should pay a monthly 
sum of Rs. 75 to the general fund that was to remain with the A. I. C. 0. of floe, 
for work in the province. The payment was to begin from January, 1938. 

Constitution : 

The Committee disoussed the changes to be introduced in the Constitution. 

They approved of the idea of fixed constituencies for delegates’ election. They 
also approved of the idea of a system of indireot elections for delegates. But for 
ail such and other material changes in the Constitution the Committee suggested 
Hie appointment of a Constitution Committee by the Congress at Haripura. 
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THE WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

Haripura — February 14-22, 1988 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Vithal Nagar, Haripura, 14-2-38 
to 22-2-38. From 14th. to loth. February, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. There- 
after Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided. Besides the two presidents the members 
present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sbris Sarojini Naidu , Vallabhbhai 
Patel , Jamnalal Bajaj , Jairamdas Doulatram , Bhulabhai Deaai , Narendra Dev , 
Sankerrao Deo , Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 

Minutes : 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Wardha 3-6 February, -1938 were read 
and passed. 

Accounts : 

The audited accounts for the period 16th. November, 1936 to 30th. September, ’37 
were presented and passed. 

Draft resolutions on the following subjects to be placed before the Subjeots Com- 
mittee were passed : — 

(1) Condolence (2) Excluded Areas and Commissioners’ Provinces and Delhi (3) 
Indians Overseas (4) Biitish Guiana (5) Ajmer Merwara and the Indian States (6) 
Palestine (7) Guidallo (8) Minority Rights (9) National E location (10) Kissan Sabhas 
(11) Ministerial Resignations in U. P. and Bihar (12) Midnapore (13; Constitution 
Committee. 

( Note : — The draft resolution on Congress Ministries passed by the Working Com- 
mittee at Wardha was replaced by the new draft on Ministerial Resignations in U. P. 
and Bihar). 

Indian States: 

The States People Resolution passed at Wardha was reconsidered in the light of 
the talks the Committee had with a deputation of States people led by Dr. Pattabhi. 
The Committee was of the view that the only change that, they could accept in the 
resolution passed at Wardha was that some provision be made for the recognition of 
the existing Congress Committees in the States. The following addition was there- 
fore made. 

In regard to Congress Committees which are functioning at present in any of the 
States, the Working Committee should consider the position of each of them and de- 
termine whether they should continue to function and, if so, under what conditions, 
conformity with the general policy of this resolution, they should function. 

Kenya : 

The Draft resolution prepared at Wardha for the Subjects Committee was altered 
and the following new draft was substituted. 

“The Congress is of opinion that the administrative practice of excluding British 
Indians from acquiring lands in the Highlands of Kenya Colony while a European of 
any nationality is free to do so constitutes a humiliating disability to the Indians 
settled in Kenya and is a deliberate offence to the Indian people. 

“The Congress further condemns the proposal to promulgate an Order-in-Oouncil 
defining the boundaries of the White Highlands which is calculated to perpetuate 
statutorily the erstwhile iniquitous practice which should have been abolished long 
ago' in accordance with the declarations of the Government of India at the time of 
the issue of the White Paper of 1923. The pledge given by the Government of India 
to get the subject reopened will remain and will become totally incapable of being 
carried out in the event of the proposed Order-in-Council being passed.” 

{Note -.—The draft resolutions prepared and constitutional changes suggested by the 
Working Committee at Wardha and Haripura were discussed by the Subjects Committee 
of the 51st Session of the Congress and with alterations accepted by the Subjeots 
Committee were placed before the Open Session. The resolution as finally passed by 
the open session are given on pages 295). 
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THE NEW WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

Haripura— February SB, 1938 

The first meeting of the New Woiking Committee was held in Vithal Nagar, 
Haripura on 22. 2. 3o at 2 p. m. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided. The mem- 
bers present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad , Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel , Jamnalal Bajaj , Jairamdas Boulatram , Bhulabhai Desai , 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya , Sarat Chandra Bose , Harekrishna Mehtab and J. U. Kripalani. 

Punjab : 

The Committee discussed the situation created by dissensions among Congressmen 
in the Punjab and passed the following two resolutions 

1. The Working Committee gladly recognises the growth of Congiess influence 
and organisation in the Punjab during the past year, but it still feels that effective 
work is impeded by internal friction and dissension among Congressmen. The 
Committee is confident that the courage and capacity for sacrifice of the Punjahees, 
which have been so evident in the past can be organised to greater advantage and 
appeals to the people of the Punjab to work to this end. In order to help in this 
work the Committee requests Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to visit the Punjab at an 
early date, to enquire into the situation there, and to make such suggestions, orga- 
nisational or otherwise, as he may consider necessary. The Maulana will have full 
authority to deal with the situation and his decisions may be given effect to. 

2. In view of various election complaints received from tbe Punjab Shri Sri 
Prakasa be requested to visit the Punjab and inquire into the principal complaints 
and make his recommendations thereon. In making the enquiry he should ask for 
the co-operation of a representative of the P. C C. and a representative of the 
complainant. Shri Sri Prakasa’s recommendations should be sent to the A. I. C. C. 
and the Punjab P. C. C. and to Maulana Azad and the action to be taken in regard 
to them should be under the direction of Maulana Azad. 

1ST. W. F. P. : 

The Committee also considered the question of Congress organisation in the 
N. W. F. P. The following resolution was passed 

“The Working Committee requests Maulana Abul Kalam Axad to visit the 
Frontier Province at an early date and to confer with the Congress workers there 
and to advise them about their future work and organisational activities. The 
Maulana will have authority to make such changes in the present organisation as he 
may consider necessary and desirable so as to make the organisation more efficient.” 

Certified Khadi : 

The Secretary A. I. 8. A. sent a draft resolution on the encouragement of 
Khadi certified by his organisation which carried out the rule about minimum wage 
to the spinners. The Committee discussed the draft and passed the following 
resolution x— 

“This Committee notes with satisfaction the policy adopted by the All India 
Spinners’ Association for ensuring adequate wages to the spinners and other artisans 
engaged in the production of Khaai and the steps taken by it in that behalf and 
calls upon all Congressmen and the public in general to givp full co-operation and 
assistance in making this policy a success bv purchasing only that Khadi which is 
certified by the All India Spinners’ Association”. 

Mysore Parliamentary Board : 

The letter of the President, Mysore Parliamentnry Board regarding the bye- 
elections to the Mysore Assembly was considered. Jt was* decided that the President 
of the Board be informed that the Board could function as usual for the bs e-elections 
to be held on March 5, 1938. After that date the Congress resolution about Indian 
States was to be given effect to in Mysore as in other Indian States. 

Parliamentary Sub- Committee : 

As the old Parliamentary Sub-Committee came to an end with the Congress Session 
the Working Committee passed the following resolution appointing the new Sub- 
committee for the current session • 
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“Resolved that the Parliamentary sub-Committee consisting of the same members 
as before namely, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad , Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Rajendra 
Prasad be formed for the current session to keep in close and oonstant touch with 
the Congress Parties in all legislatures in the provinces, to advise them in all activities 
and to take necessary action in any case of emergency. The members of the oommittee 
are individually to perform the same functions as before.” 

MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS IN U P. AND BEHAR 

The Congress by its election manifesto was, among other things, pledged to the 
release of all political prisoners. Most of them were released in the different Congress 
provinces. In U. P. and Bihar some prisoners convicted of violence still remained _ in 
jail. Agitation for their release was going on in the country. In Behar the political 
prisoners repatriated from the Andamans who had thought that they would be released 
on reaching India, grew impatient and went on hnnger strike. They were joined by 
political prisoners in other provinces. In U. P. though there was no hunger strike 
the release of polical prisoners could not be long delayed if the Congress was not be 
accused of breaking its election pledges. It was well known that the prisoners had 
given up their faith in terrorist methods and in violence. The Behar Premier had 
met the prisoners personally and ascertained this. In U. P. even the jail authorities 
after careful observation, gave it as their considered opinion that the prisoners had 
given up all faith in methods of violence. Their colleagues had been released without 
any menace to law and order. The premiers of the two provinoes had been insisting 
on release ; but the Governors were not agreeable. After the hunger strike the Gov- 
ernor of Behar took refuge under the plea that no government could release prisoners, 
under threat of hunger strike. 

The Working Committee that met at Wardha 8-6 Feb. 1938 passed a resolution 
expressing their disapproval of hunger strikes for release. The prisoners in Behar 
were induced to give up their hunger strike. The Governors in the two provinces 
still persisted in objecting to release. The Premiers were compelled to come to the 
view that as heads of the Government and as primarily responsible for law and order 
it was undignified for them to carry on a prolonged and fruitless controversy with the 
Governors. Nor was it merely a question of the release of a few political prisoners 
important as that was. A great principle was involved. The Congress had accepted 
office on the clear understanding that there would be no interference with the 
Ministers in their legitimate constitutional day to day activities. Under these cir- 
cumstances tho two Premiers decided to act. The Behar Premier ordered the release 
of all political prisoners in his province on Feb. 15. This order was not endorsed by 
the Governor as the Viceroy interfered with the execution of the order under Section 
126 (5) of the Government of India Act. Shri Shri Krishna Sinha had therefore no 
choice but to tender his resignation and that of his colleagues on 15-2-38. In U. P. 
also the Cabinet resigned on the same day because the Viceroy intervened under the 
same section. 

In his letter of resignation to the Governor Shri Oovind Ballabh Pant cleared his 
own position and that of the Congress. This letter has appeared in the Press. The 
Premier pointed out that the issue raised is of the widest importance both from the 
Constitutional and administrative points of view. The release of political prisoners 
has formed a prominent part of the Congress programme. It was mentioned in the 
Congress election manifesto and urged in the resolutions passed by the Convention in 
Delhi in March last year. It is unthinkable that the Governor General should not 
have realised that Congress, whenever it accepted office, would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to implement the Congress programme and to honour its pledges. The Congress 
was invited to accept offioe with a full knowledge of all these faots. An assurance 
was also definitely held out that the Congress in offioe would be free to carry out its 
programme. It is therefore strange that the Governor General should issue his orders 
under Section 126 sub-seotion 5 to thwart the Congr ess Ministry. 

The responsibility for maintaining law and order in the province is that of the 
Ministers. No Council of Ministers can discharge its functions satisfactorily if its 
considered opinions in respect of momentous questions, strictly falliug 
within its purview, is arbitrarily interfered with by outside authority without 
even mentioning the grounds of such interference. It is inconceivable that 
the release of some 15 political prisoners who have abjured the path of violence can 
be a grave menaoe to the peace and tranquillity of any province in India. The deci- 
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sion of the Governor Genera! is attributed to extra-provincial considerations which 
; proves that the Governor of the province does not apprehend any menace to peace in 
the province itself. The Viceroy’s act of interference under Section 126 (5) instead of 
promoting peace and tranquillity is likely to imperil it not only in U. P. but also else- 
where in India. 

The Premier of Behar in a press statement said : “Since my assumption of offiee 
the question of release of political prisoners has been engaging my earnest and constant 
attention. I discussed this matter several times with the Governor but finding that 
interminable discussions were leading nowhere, I at last decided to order their release 
and passed orders accordingly. 

“The Governor under instructions of the Governor General under Section 126(5) of 
the Government of India Act expressed his inability to agree to the issue of the orders 
passed by me directing the release of political prisoners. In the circumstances, I 
have no choice but to resign. My colleagues and I aie accordingly sending in our 
resignation.” 

At Haripura a comprehensive resolution was passed on the Ministerial resignation 
in U. P. and Behar. (for resolution see cages 300). 

On February 22, His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement on the 
situation created in U. P. and Behar. 

“The history of the difficulties which have arisen in the United Provinces and 
Bihar in connection with the release of prisoners, described as political prisoners, 
is well known. In both provinces discussions regaiding the release of prisoners in 
this class have for some time past been proceeding between the Ministers and the 
Governors ; and the Governors have throughout made it clear that they were ready 
and willing to examine individual cases and would not stand in the way of their 
release unless oircuraatanoes were clearly such as to involve the responsibilities laid 
upon them by the Act. 

“The principle of individual examination was well established over many months 
in the provinces where the Congress is in power. It was equally established in 
other provinces and Mr. Gandhi himself had proceeded on this basis in his recent 
discussions with the Government of Bengal. It was thus no new thing. 

“Discussions regarding release after examinat'on of individual cases were still 
proceeding: when, on February 14, a demand was tendered by the Premiers of Bihar 
and the United Provinces for the immediate general release of all prisoners classed 
as political in these two provinces. 

‘Tn the case of Bihar that demand was received bv the Governor at 1 p. m. and 
called for action by the Chief Socretary bv 4 p. m the same day. 

“In the caRe of the United Provinces the time limit sot for compliance was also 
brief to a degree. In the case of Bihar, the Premier made it clear that as a matter 
of principle he could not agree to individual examination. In the case of the United 
Provinces, after much discussion the Ministers made it clear that the policy of 
gradual and individual release would not satisfy them. 

“The prisoners in question are almost without exception persons convicted of vio- 
lence or of preparation for specific acts of violences by the normal criminal courts. The 
nature of their offences has been indicated sufficiently in statements issued by the 
Governors. Their record is such that individual examination was called for, not merely 
for the reason I have given but in the interest of public safety and that the 
examination was equally essential in the interests of the maintenance of the 
sanctions of the law and of the authority and position of the courts. 

“In these circumstances, having regard to the responsibilities which, under 
the constitution, are placed upon the Governor-General, the Governors of the 
provinces, after consultation with their Ministers, referred for my instructions 
the advice which their Ministers had tendered. 

“Having regard to the ciroumstances described above, to the essential 
necessity of considering the reaction on the adjoining provinces of the release 
of these prisoners, and to the fact that acceptance of the principle that ^ terrorist 
convicts should be indiscriminately released, without regard to individual 
considerations, would be highly dangerous and, in view of the history of terrorism 
in the past, could not fail to give an impetus to fresh terrorist organisation in 
Bengal, careful consideration left me no choice but to conclude that the issues 
involved were such that it was incumbent on me to issue instructions to those 
Governors under the provisions of Section 126 of the Aot, 
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“That section empowers the Governor-General to issue orders to Governors 
of provinces as to the manner in which their executive authority is to be 
exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave menace to the peace and 
tranquillity of India or of any part thereof. To acquiosoe in the immediate 

indiscriminate release of prisoners with records of violent crime would have 

been to strike a blow at the root of law and order in India ; dangerously 
threaten peace and good government ; and run a grave risk to peace and 

tranquillity ; all the more so since this categorical demand took no acoount of 
the possible reactions of certain releases on the position elsewhere or of the 
reiterated readiness of the Governors to examine individual cases. 

“The Governors, on receipt of my instructions, informed their Ministers that 
they could not accept their advice on this matter. The Ministers thereupon 

tendered their resignation.*’ 

“The Governors concerned and I, so far as I am concerned, have done our utmost 
over the last seven months to work in harmonious co-operation with the Congress 
Ministries in both these provinces and all possible help has been lent to them. There 
had been no foundation over that period for any suggestion that it is the policy or 
desire of the Governor-General or the Governors to impede or interfere with the legiti- 
mate activities of these Ministries or to take any step the necessity for which was 
not imposed upon them by the terms of the Act, That is equally true to-day. 

. ‘‘I have made it clear that, in issuing the instructions I did, I had no hesitation 
in feeling that a grave menace to the basis of law and order and so to the peace a. id 
tranquillity of India would have been involved in the acceptance by Governors of 
demands of such an order presented to them in such a manner. 

“As regards the particular issue of the release of prisoners, so far as the Gover- 
nors are concerned, there is no going back on the policy of a readiness to examine 
individual cases. The Governors remain ready to agree to release after examination 
where no undue risk in their own province or in any other province is involved. 
There is no impropriety, whatever may be suggested to the contrary, in their requir- 
ing such individual examination or in their declining without it, to accept the advioe 
of their Ministers. The Ministers are responsible for law and order. But they are 
so responsible under the Act, subject to tne responsibility of Governors to ensure the 
peace and tranquillity of their own provinces and the Governors are bound to have 
in mind the corresponding responsibility that falls on the Governor-General for the 
peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof. Neither the Governor nor the 
Governor-General will wish to see his responsibility attacked but, as I made clear in 
my message of last June, where that responsibility is in fact attacked neither the 
Governor nor the Governor-General can shrink from discharging it. 

“Finally, and this I wish particularly to emphasise, there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that the action which I have takeu is dictated by a desire to undermine 
the position of the Congress Ministries. The record of the last seven months should 
have made it abundantly clear that the Governors and I myself are only too anxious 
to lend all the assistance that we properly can within the frame work of the Act to 
any Ministry in power in a province. Neither the Governor nor the Governor-General 
has any desire to interfere, or any intention of interfering, with the legitimate 
policy of Congress or any other Government. The action taken in the present case has 
been designed to safeguard the peace and tranquillity of India and incidentally to up- 
hold the sanction of the law and the orderly functioning of the constitutional machine. 

“That action leaves it open to the Ministers, in consultation with the Governors, 
to pursue a policy of the release of prisoners and they need anticipate no difficulty 
now, any more than in the past, in securing the friendly and ready co-operation of 
the governors in individual examination. 

“I am glad to think that in no quarter is there manifest any disposition to extend 
the area of difficulty beyond the limits of the position which I have described and 
it is my sincere and earnest hope that it may shortly be possible to return to nor- 
mality and that, in the two provinces most concerned, the Ministers, in discussion 
with the Governors may find themselves able te resume their interrupted labours.” 

Gandhiji’t Reply 

In reply to the Viceroy’s statement Gandhi ji issued the following communication 
to the press from Wardha 

“I have read the Governor-General’s statement with the respect and attention it 
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deserves. I had hoped that it 'would give some satisfaction as was given, at least 
to me and, if I may say so, to a large number of Congressmen, when he made a 
pronouncement upon the Congress demand for certain assurances as a condition pre- 
cedent to acceptance of ministerial responsibility by the Congress members of the 
provincial legislatures. It reads like a special pleading unworthy of a personage 
possessing unheard of powei*. 

“No one has questioned the propriety of examining the cases of prisoners to be 
discharged but what I have questioned and the Congress most emphatically questions 
is the piopriety of such examination by the provincial Governors in provinces said to 
be enjoying complete provincial autonomy. The duty and right of examination belong 
solely to the responsible Ministers as I understand the Government of India Act and 
the convention in the responsibly governed Colonies 

“The Governors’ duty and right are to advise their Ministers on questions of broad 
policy and warn them of the danger in their exercise of certain powers but, having 
'done so, to leave their Ministers fiee to exercise their unfettered iudgment. If such 
were not the case responsibility would become a perfectly meaningless term and the 
Ministers responsible to their electors would have as their share nothing but odium 
and disgrace if their responsibility bad to be shared with the Governors in the daily 
administration of affairs bv law entrusted to them. 

“It is hardly graceful for His Excellency to quote against the poor Ministers their 
non-exercise of their undoubted powers to prevent the Governors from examining 
individual cases. The Congress resolution describes their forbearance as exemplary 

S atience. I would venture to add that probably it was also the inexperience of the 
[inisters who were totally new to their task. 

“I am afraid, therefore, that unless this crucial question is decided in favour of 
the ministers it will be difficult for them to shoulder the grave responsibility that the 
•Congress has permitted them to take over. 

“I am glad His Excellency has drawn public attention to the method I adopted in 
Bengal. He might have noted also the difference between Bengal on the one hand 
and the U. P, and Bihar on the other. In Bengal I was dealing with a Government 
which was not bound by the Congress manifesto in any shape or form. The Ministers 
there, rightly or wrongly, would not listen to wholesale discharge of convicted pri- 
soners. I was treading upon very delicate ground in pursuance of my promise to the 
prisoners. My motive was pureiy humanitarian and the only weapon that I had at 
my disposal was an appeal to the humanity of the Bengal Ministers and I am glad 
to he able to testify that I was not speaking to hearts of stone. 

“The situation in the U. P. and Bihar is totally different. The Ministers there are 
bound by the manifesto which gave them victory at the polls. They had not only 
examined the cases of all prisoners whose release they wore seeking but, being fully 
• aware of their responsibility for the due preservation of peace in their provinces, 
they had personally secured assurances from the prisoners in question that the latter 
no longer believed in the cult of violence. 

One thing in His Excellency’s statement gives me the hope that the impending 
crisis might be prevented. He’ has still left the door open for negotiations between 
the Governors and the Ministers. 

“I recognise that the notices were sudden because in the nature of things they 
had to be so. All parties have now had ample time for considering the situation. In 
my opinion, the crisis can be avoided if the Governors are left free to give an 
assurance that their examination of the cases was not intended to be a usurpation of 
the power of the Ministers and that since the latter had armed themselves with assu- 
rances from the prisoners they were free to release them on their own responsibility 
and I hope that the Working Committee will leave the Ministers free, if they are 
summoned by the Governors, to judge for themselves whether they are satisfied by 
the assurances they may receive. 

‘•One thing I must say in connection with the exercise by His Exoellency of 
his powers under Section 126 (5) in the light of his argument justifying the use 
of Sub-section 5 of Section 126. I have road the whole of it. It is entitled 
“Control of Federation over the Provinces in certain cases.” Unless the Sub- 
sections have no connection with one another and are to be read independently 
of one another my reading is that in the present case the exeroise of powers 
under Sub-Section 5 of Section 126 is a manifest misapplication. But here I am 
treading on dangerous ground. Let lawyers decide the point. My purpose in making 
this long statement is to assist in the peaoeful solution of the crisis that has suddenly 
appeared.” 
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U. P. Premier’s Statement 

As soon as the Premier of U. P. reached Lucknow he was called by the Governor. 
After two interviews on 23 and 24 Feb., 1938 the following joint statement was 

issued by the Governor and Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 

“We have had a full discussion between ourselves about the present situation and 
recent developments. We have arrived at agreed conclusions, and the Hon’ble Minis- 
ters are accordingly resuming their duties. 

^ “The cases of certain prisoners classified as political have been individually exa- 
mined, and the Governor will be soon issuing orders, on the advice tendered to him 
by his Ministers, to remit, under Section 401 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the 
unexpired portion of the sentence in each case and to order their release. The cases 
of the remaining prisoners are being individually examined by the Minister concerned 
and appropriate orders will be similarly passed thereon within a short time. 

“We have had also a long discussion on the mutual relations between the 

Governor and the Ministers. We discussed the recent statement of H. E. the Vico- 

roy along with the views of Mahatma Gandhi on it and also the resolution passed at 
Haripura about the resignations of Ministers and the previous statement made by 
H. E. the Viceroy last summer. There is no reason to fear any usurpation of or 
interference with the legitimate functions of the responsible Ministers. We are 
both desirous of maintaining healthy conventions and with goodwill on both sides we 
hope that we will succeed.” 

Bihar Premier’s Statement 

Babu Sri Krishna Sinha reached Patna on the 26th. Immediately he had an 
interview with the Governor of Behar and the following joint statement was issued : — 

“We have discussed at the earliest possible opportunity the situation arising 
out of the question of the release of those prisoners, who had been classified as 
“Political”. We have arrived at an agreement in the matter and thus the 

Hon’ble the Prime Minister and his colleagues have resumed (heir duties. 

“The Hon’ble Prime Minister has considered individually the eases of certain 

E risoners classified as “Political”. And in accordance with the advice tendered 
y him as a result ot this examination n. E. the Governor is issuing orders 

directing the release of those prisoners and cancellation of the unexpired portion of 
their sentences. The cases of the remaining political prisoners are also being 
examined by the Prime Minister and orders in regard them will be issued in a short 
time. 

“We have also discussed the mutual relation of the Governor and the Ministers, 
in particular, in the light of the statements made by His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Mahatma Gandhi on the present situation and the recent development as 
well as the resolution of the Indian National Congress, held at Haripura. We recog- 
nise the desirability of establishing a healthy convention and woiking for the promo- 
tion of the good of the province ; there is no leason that in this province there will 

be any usurpation of or interference with the respective functions of the responsible 
ministers.” 

Thus ended the Ministerial crisis in U. P. and Behar. 


CIRCULAR TO THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEES 

The following circular to the Provincial Congress Committees was issued by Sj. 
J. B. Kripalini on the 5th March 1938 

Now that the Congress is over it will not be out of place for me to draw your 
attention to the significance of the Session and some of its important resolutions. In 
the light of the resolutions passed, we have to regulate our activities throughout 
the year. Of course the work that has been going on must be kept up and intensified. 

Last year we increased our membership five-fold. We also extensively organised 
village, ward and other primary committees. Progress made in this direction must 
be kept up and extended. Usually the work of enrolling members is relegated to 
the last few months. If our effort is extended evenly throughout the year we will 
achieve better results. May I therefore suggest that the work of enrolling Congress 
members and organising local Committees be taken up immediately ? 

The Haripura Session has shown us that the organising capacity of the country 
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is not negligible. In three months 1 time on a barren spot sprang up a city covering 
an area of three miles with perfect lighting, water, sanitary and other modern 
arrangements. This huge organisation was possible because of the united effort of 
Gujrat. If a comparatively small province could achieve so much in snch a short 
time the possibilities for bigger provincos are greater. But organisation is possible 
only with unity, discipline and curbing of inordinate individual ambition. Therefore 
whatever our differences we must close up our ranks and co-ordinate our efforts. 
We must forget the little things about which we differ aDd concentrate upon the 
main problem of foreign rule with its consequent unemployment and poverty, about 
which we are all agreed. 

The most important resolution of the Session was on Federation. The Congress 
while not oppossed to the idea is oppossed to the scheme sought to be imposed by 
an alien authority. Apart from this there is a twofold objection to the Scheme, (1) 
It exclude from the sphere of responsibility vital functions of government such as de- 
fence, foreign relations and the major portion of the finances, (2) The proposed 
scheme seeks to unite in unholy wedlock nominees of the autocratic ruler of Indian 
States and the democratically elected representatives of the people in British India. 
The Congress therefore while reiterating its condemnation and rejection of the Feder- 
al scheme, “calls upon the provincial and local committees and the people generally 
as well as the provincial governments and ministries to prevent its inauguration. 
In the event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the declared will of the 
people, such an attempt must be combated in every way, and the provincial govern- 
ments and ministries must refuse to co-operate with it.” If we are to give effect 
to this resolution we must educate the public and boardcast the dangers of the pro- 
posed Federation and prepare the countiy for any emergency that may arise. 

Though the Ministerial crisis in U. P. and Bihar has ended in the vindication of 
the Congress viewpoint, it has shown us that that we may not rest secure and must 
ever keep ready and vigilant. In the words of the resolution “the people of India 
should be alive that there can be no true freedom for the country so long as this 
Act is not ended and a new Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on the basis of adult franchise takes its place. The aim of all Congressmen whether 
in office or out of office, in legislatures or out of legislatures, can only be to reach 
that goal even though it may mean, as it often must mean, sacrifice or many a present 
advantage, however beneficial and woithy it may be for tho time being.” 

The Haripura Congress also clearly formulated our foreign policy and our attitude 
to imperialist war and war in general. The resolution says : “The people of India 
desire to live in peace and friendship with their neighboms and with all other 
countries and for this purpose wish to remove all causes of conflict between them. 
Striving for their own freedom and independence as a nation they desire to 
respect the freedom of others, and to build up their strength on the basis 
of international co-operation and goodwill. Suoh co-operation must be found in a 
world order and a free India will gladly associate itself with such an order and 
stand for disarmament and collective security. But world co-operation is impossible 
of achievement so long as the roots of international conflict remain and one Dation 
dominates over another and imperialism holds sway. In order therefore to establish 
world peace on an enduring basis imperialism ana exploitation of one people by 
another must end.” 

The resolution also condemns the recent British policy which “has consistently 
supported the Fascist powers in Germany, Spain and the Far East, and must there- 
fore laigely shoulder the responsibility for the progressive deterioration of the world 
situation”. The resolution emphatically lays down that “India can be no party to an 
imperialist war and will not permit her man power and resouices to be exploited in 
the interests of British Imperialism. Nor can India join any war without the express 
consent of her people. The Congress therefore entirely disapproves of war prepara- 
tions being made in India and large scale manoeuvres and air raid precautions by 
which it has been sought to spread an atmosphere of approaching war in India”. 

It is necessary that this clear exposition of our policy towards other nations, towards 
the struggling forces working for international co-operation, goodwill, and collective 
security and disarmament, towards imperialist wars and towards war manoenvers and 
air raid precautions, be widely made known to our people and the country be pre- 
pared to resist any effort to involve it in a war designed to safegurd or advance 
British imperialist interests. 

The Congress has again reiterated its condemnation of Japanese aggression and its 
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sympathy of China in her hour of trial and called for a voluntary boycott of Japanese 
goods. The last will need personal example and quie^ propaganda. The material 
success of our efforts may be small but its moral effects will be great and far-reaching. 

Our efforts on behalf of our countrymen in Zanzibar aro having some effect. But 
they must continue. The Congress therefore has advised that the boycott of Zanzibar 
cloves must be kept np and intensified. 

I would also draw your attention to resolution on National Education. Village 
workers and organisers should give thought to the Wardha Scheme. Given necessary 
zeal and organising capacity the schemo can tie successfully workod. It will solve 
the question of our almost universal illiteracy. Dr. Zakir Husain and Shri Arya- 
nayakam will always bo ready to advice, guide and help. 

The first meeting of the now Working Committee passed an Important lesolution 
about the encouragement of khadi certified by the Spinners’ Association. No khadi 
is certified by the Association unless in its manufacture a fixed minimum wage has 
been paid to the spinner. This is a revolutionary stop taken in the only industry 
which the nation completely controls. Congressmen and Congress organisations 
should realise the responsibility cast on them to make the principle of minimum 
wage a success. To patronise indiscriminately all khadi would cut at the root of tli9 
principle which we wish to impose on all industries publicly or privately owned. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

Calcutta— April 1-6, 1,198 

A meeting of the Working Commiiteo was hold at Calcutta from April 1 to 6, 1938. 
Shri Subhas 1 Chandra Bose presided 

The members present were : Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Shrt’s Jatvaharlal 
Nehru , Vallubhbhai Patel , lia}cndra Prasad , Jam na la l Bajaj , Jairamdas Doulat- 
ram , Bhulabhai Desai , Sarat Chandra Bose , llare Krishna Mehtab and J . B. 
Kripalani. 


1 . Minutes 

The minutes of the last two meetings held at Haripura during the Congress Ses* 
sion already circulated were confirmed. 

2. Time-Table 

The Committee approved of the following time-tablo fixing the final date for the 
enrolment of primary members, and the dates for various elections in connection with 
the next session of the Congress : 

1. Congress to meet — Last week of February 1989. 

2. Announcement of President’s election — Feb . 8, 1989. 

3. Meeting of delegates to elect the President and mombers of the A. I, C. C.— 
January 89, 1939. 

4. Presidential nominations npto — January 16, 1939. 

5. Election of delegates — January 8, 1939. 

6. Last date of enrolment of primary members— October 1 , 1938 . 

3. Absence of Urdu Posters and Provision for Non-Vegetarian Diet at Haripura 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad drew the attention of the Committee to the complaints 
made in the Urdu press about these matters. Shri Vallabhbhai Patel said that the 
complaints in the Urdu press were unjustified and that there were Urdu posters at 
all the principal places and that there wore hotels supplying non-vegetarian diet at 
Haripura. 

4. Bebari-Bengali Controversy 

The Committee discussed the question in the light of facts kept before them by 
Shri Rajendra Prasad and passed the following resolution : 

“Considered representation on behalf of the domiciled Bengali community in Behar 
and resolved that the matter be referred to Shri Rajendra Prasad and he oe request- 
ed to deal with it.” 

40 
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5. Dry Fruit Merchants’ Representation 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Considered the representation of the dry fruit merchants from the Noith- 
West Frontier Province. The Committee appreciate tho difficulties of the Frontier 
merchants and have full sympathy with them. The Committee are of the opinion 
that the difficulty can best be solved by friendly negotiations carried on with the 
Afghan Consul In India apd if need be with the authorities in Kabul. The Committee 
request Maulana Abul Kalam Axad to interest himself in f this matter and carry on 
the necessary ^negotiation.” 

6. Recently released Detenus and Political Prisoners in Bengal 

“Resolved that the recently released detenus and political prisoners In Bengal be 
allowed when enrolled as primary members to contest seats on Congress Committees 
and in by-elections without being on the membership rolls for three months as pro- 
vided for In the Constitution.” 


7. Congress Affairs in the Punjab 

“Resolved that as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is unable to proceed to tbo 
Punjab In the near future for reasons of health, Shri Jairamdas Daulatram be 
requested to go there In his place and with the power the committee had given to 
Moulana Sahob by Its resolution of February 22, 1938 passed at Haripura. 

8. N. W. F. P. Oaganiiation 

The following resolution was passed : 

“In view of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad being unable tovislt N. W. F. Province 
owing to ill-health, the Working Committee request Shri Jairamdas Doulatram to go 
to that province to confer with the Congress workers there and to advise them about 
their future work and organisational activities. Shri Jairamdas will have authority 
to make such changes in the present organisation as he may consider necessary and 
desirable so to make the organisation more efficient. 

9. Apportionment of Expenditure betweon C. P. and Behar 

A sub-committee consisting of Sliris Vallabhbhai Patel , Jairamdas Doulatram 
and Bhulabhai Desai was appointed to go into the matter with Shris ?M. S. Aney 
and Ram Rao DeshmuJch representing Borar and Shris Ravi Shanker Shukla and 
Dwarka Prasad Misra representing the 0. P. The Sub Committee conferred with 
them. It was decided that a member of the Working Committee should be deputed 
to go to C. P. and look Into the matter of allotment of revenues as between C. P. 
and Berar. Shri Vallabhbhai was requested by tho Working Committee to go to 
C. P. and bring about the necessary adjustment. 

10 Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee 

The following resolution was passed 

“In view of the critical international situation and the possibilities of crises 
which must Involve India’s Interests, as Foreign Affairs Committee consisting of the 
President, the General Secretary and Jawaharlal Nehru be appointed. This Committee 
will keep in touch with the International situation and advice the Working Committee 
thereon and will take such steps as it may deem necessary to make clear to the 
people of foreign countries the Congress view point and policy In regard to interna- 
tional affairs, as contained In the Haripura Congress resolution on foreign policy and 
other resolutions.” 


II. Foreign Companies In India 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee view with grave concern the rapid increase in the 
number of companies owned and managed bv foreign nationals and describing them- 
selves with designations such as “India Ltd. or similar words In the hope or with 
the object of being regarded as genuine Indian concerns. The establishment of these 
companies has the effect of robbing India of such advantage or benefit as is expected 
from the policy of discriminating protection which has been pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India for the development and growth of Indian industries. 
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The Congress has always opposed the new Constitution not only beoause It Is a 
negation of political freedom but also because of the inclusion In the Constitution Act 
of provisions described as safeguards against discrimination. The Working Committee 
are of opinion that these provisions are not in the interests of India but are intended 
and calculated to preserve to foreign nationals and particularly British capitalists the 
exploitation of the natural wealth and resources of this country. The Working 
Committee maintain that India has the right to discriminate, if that word must be 
used, against non-national interests, whenever and wherever the Interests of India 
demand or require it. 

The Working Committee have no objection to the use of foreign capital or to the 
employment of foreign talent when such are not available in India or when India 
needs ‘them but on condition that such eapital and such talent are under the control, 
direction and management of Indians and are used in the interests of India. 

The Working Committee are further of opinion and declare that no oonoern can or 
shall be regarded as Swadeshi unless its oontrol, direction and management are In 
Indian hands. Tiie Working Committee would prefer, to delay the further develop- 
ment of Indian industries if it can only result in the dumping of foreigu industrial 
concerns who would exploit the natural resources of India. The Working Committee 
therefore hold that the development of India’s resources should be achieved by build- 
ing up industries under the oontrol, direction and management of Indians which Is 
essential for India’s economic Independence.” 

12. Disqualification of the Subjects of Indian States 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Considered the representation of the All India Marwari Federation. In the opinion 
of the Working Committee all the disqualifications in the way of Government service 
and franchise affecting State subjects •in the provinces should be removed. The Con- 
gress Governments be requested to take suoh steps as may be necessary to have this 
done under Section 262 of the Government of India Aot.” 

IS. Release of two Non-Provincial Prisoners in the C. P. 

In this connection the committee conferred with the Premier Dr. Khart and Mr. 
Yusuf Shareef and three other Ministers of C. P. who happened to be at Calcutta 
at the time and passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee have taken note of the crisis that has arisen in C. P. 
in connection with the exercise of clemeny by the Minister of justice in respect of 
a prisoner who was convinced for the offence of committing rape. The Working 
Committee have seen some of the C. P. Ministers in the matter. In the course of 
the proceedings of the meeting of the O. P. Congress Parliamentary Party, the 
Minister concerned expressed his regret and offered his resignation. The Working 
Committee take. note of the faot that the Ministers and the^C. P. Congress Parliamentary 
Party are satisfied with the apology the Minister* has tendered in that, not realising 
the gravity of the ca*e he was dealing with, he did not share with his colleagues the 
responsibility of his aotion. In the opinion of the Working Committee, in order to 
arrive Cat a just decision, the real question to be considered |is whether the 
Minister committed a grave error of judgment amounting to a miscarriage of justice. 
If he did, then the resignation was the only proper course in the interest of justice, 
purity of administration and honour of womanhood. If, on the other hand, there Is 
no miscarriage of justioe, there is no need for resignation nor possibly for apology. 
The Working Committee have not sufficient material before them for coming to a 
decision on merits, and they are reluctant to pass judgment straightway on a matter 
requiring special and close investigation. 

In the oourse of the proceedings of the Working Committee another case of 
clemency in respect of a prisoner who had been guilty of insurance fraud was also 
brought to light. Before coming to a decision the Working Committee have thought 
it nooessary to invite a reputed lawyer to examine both the oases, and advice the 
Working committee as to whether, there has been a grave error of judgment amoun- 
ting to a misoarriage of justioe. 

The Working Committee appeal to the public to await their final decision in the 
confidence that it will be given without fear or favour. The Working Committee 
appeal to the public and the press not to give the case communal character and 
assure women who are rightly agitated over the case that the Committee hold the 
honour of womanhood no less dear than they.” 
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14. Acting Governorship in Orissa 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Committee have learnt with surprise that an official of the Orissa 
service subordinate to the Ministers has been appointed to act as Governor in the 
absence on leave of the present incumbent. Such as appointment is highly undesirable 
and is in contravention of the usual convention prevailing in other countries. It is 
difficult for Ministers to act as ministers to those who havo been their subordinates 
and who might have fallen into disfavour witli them The Woiking Committee under- 
stand that the Orissa Ministers have lodged their protest against the appointment 
and expressed their strong disagreement with it. Tbo Committee invite the Governor 
General or the Secretary of State as the case may be, to revise the appointment. The 
Working Committee suggest the adoption of tho recognised convention of appointing 
Chief Justices as Acting Governors.” 

CLOVE BOYCOTT DAY 

The following Circular was issued to all Congress Committees by Sj. J. B. 
Kripalani on the 15th. April 1938 : — 

Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Clove Boycott Committee, has issued 
an appeal to strengthen the hovcott of clove from Zanzibar. The b jycott was decided 
upon by the Congress when all efforts to got justice fo» our countrymen long settled 
in Zanzibar aud carrying on the clove trade, failed. Wo have no National Govern- 
ment to enforce the exclusion of cloves by legislation. We have to rely entirely upon 
the self-sacrifice of our people and their willing aud voluntary obedience rendered 
to tho directions of the national organisation. 

What has been done so far is splendid. But it is not enough. The boycott has 
been chiefly confined to 'merchants. The hands of the merchants need to be strength- 
ened by the general consumer. If the public refrain for a while from purchasing 
cloves, the merchants will lack the inducement to break the boycott. After all cloves 
are not a necessity of life. They are a dispensable luxury. If to protect our country- 
men aboard from Injury and assert our national self-respect, we refrain from the 
purcase of cloves for sometime it will be no great sacrifice. 

All Congress and other national organisations must therefore respond to tho appeal 
of the Chairman of the Clove Boycott Committee. They must organise processions 
and meetings throughout the country on Sunday April Si, aud educate public opinion 
about the objects of the boycott. Efforts should be made to got the existing stocks 
with the merchants sealed up. To-day, it is not the interest of the Indian merchants 
In Zanzibar alone, that is at stake. It is our honour and the word of the Congress. 
We must make it plain to all that in spite of Foreign Government, indifferent 
to Indian interests inside and outside the country, the will of the nation can forge 
peaceful and non-violent yet effective sanctions to safeguard our just and legiti- 
mate rights. 

I have no doubt that you will make the Boycott Day a great suooess. 

NOTES 

1. The Congrett Party in the Central Legislature at Work 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislature opened with an adjournment motion 
from the Congress Party to ensure the official policy of mechanisation of the British 
section of the Indian Array. Five British regiments would be mechanised at the 
total cost of Rs. 21,500,000 of which British Government would nay no more than 
Rs. 8000,000 and the rest, namely, Rs. 13,500,000 would be paid by India. The policy 
is grossly unfair in that, the British units of the Indian army are to be mechanised 
with Indian money and Indian regiments excluded from it. 

Shri Sriprakasa moved a resolution urging tiie Government to take effective steps 
to impose on all industries which are or which may be iu receipt of aid or subsidy 
from the Central Government such conditions as may seouro (1) the employment of 
not less than a specified proportion of Indians in both higher and other grades and 
(2) adequate wages and fair treatment of Indians employed by them. The Resolution 
was adopted. The Insurance bill of the Law Member was passed by the House 
with six concentrated amendments moved by the Congress party and other 
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opposition groups. Mr. .Gadgil’s resolution urging association of elected members 
of the Central legislature with the Indian armv was passed with the addition 
of the following proviso moved by Shri Asaf Ali. “Provided the functions of the 
said Committee shall include tendering advice to , the Governor-General in Council 
on such matters as he may refer to the Committee from time to time with particular 
reference to (1) sending Indian Troops outside India (2) new proposals involving 
additional expenditures and (3) Indianisation of the army. 

On February 1st, Finance Member, Sir James Grigq presented the Central Bud- 
get. This was to be followed by a general discussion, when the disclosure t of a sinister 
move on the part of the Administration proved a signal for dramatic scenes both in the 
Central Assembly and the Council of State. When the Legislative Assembly met to take 
up the general debate on the budget, Shri Bhulabhat Desai , Leader of the Opposition, 
made a statemout in the course of which he made it clear that the Congress party, 
Independents, Congress Nationalists and Democrats had agreed to take no part in the 
general discussion of the budget and as and when demands for grants were moved they 
proposed without speech to defeat them. This decision, he said, was taken in order to 
protest against the Government’s action in breaking a salutary convention which had 
been followed ever since the year 1924 of allowing the house to express itself by a 
direct vote on the policy of the Government under two heads' u I)efence” and “External 
Affairs.” The Finance member in his reply said that under the New Act it was 
mandatory to exclude “Defence” and “External Affairs” from the vote of the Assem- 
bly. When Sir James moved the first demand under the head Customs, the Opposi- 
tion members without moving any cut motion challenged a div ision. The demand was 
defeated by 64 votes to 46. A similar fate was shared by oth er demands moved by 
the Finance Member. Over 70 items that usuallv occupy a whole fortnight were 
thrown out within a day and a half. The rejected demands were however restored 
by the Governor-General. The Assembly answered by throwing out the finance bill. 
The house rejected by 68 votes to 48 the recommended finance bill also. The Counoil 
of State staged a more dramatic protest against this arbitrary curtailment of a cheri- 
shed right, when all members of the progressive and Congress groups walked out of 
the chamber as Sir A. P. Patro got up to initiate a goneral discussion on tho Budget. 

Tho Governor-General disallowed Mr. Abdul Qaiyum's resolution urging the Go- 
vernment of India to stop bombing of the tribal aroas in tho N. W. F. Province. 
The Governor-General also disallowed Pandit K. K.< Malaviya's adjournment 
motion regarding alleged assault by British soldiors on a -taxi driver in Dehradun. 
The Motor Vehicles bill (official) was strenuously opposed on the ground that it 
sought to injure the motor industry iu order "to benefit the Railways. Tho 
appointment of the Income-tax advisor was- criticised in the course of the debate 
on a cut moved by Shri A. Chettiar. The cut was passed by 48 votes to 45. 
The supplementary grant for coronation celebrations in India was opposed by 
Prof. Ranga and Abdul Qaiyurn of the Congress party who characterised it as 
criminal waste. Opposition to the continuance of Andaman Island as a penal 
settlement was voiced in the course of the debate on Supplementary grants. 
The practioe of retired Government servants taking up appointments with 
firms with which they had dealings while in Government service was the 
subject of a out motion. Shri B. Desai argued that the pensions of such Govern- 
ment Servants should be forfeited. Shri B. Das moved the bill to amend the 
Sarda Act as reported by the Select Committee. The bill had the solid support 
of the Congress party. It was passed by 87 votes against 16. Mr. Abdul 

Qaiyum's resolution on the establishment of a University in the Frontier 
Province was passed without a division. Mr. Satyamurti's resolution that this 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that no steps should 
be taken to conclude a fresh Indo-British Trade Agreement or any trade agreement 
of a similar nature without first consulting the Assembly brought forth many 

spirited speeches from 'Congress -members and Mr. Jinnah. The resolution was passed 
wit hout a division. 


2. Cabinet Crisis in Sind 

A token cut motion under genera! administration was moved by the Congress 
party iu the Sind Assembly on March 18 and carried by 24 to 22 votes. 
After the adoption of-*the cut motion the entire demand under General Adminis- 
tration minus Re I was put to vote and also rejected. This was the first 
defeat sustained by the Government which involved the constitutional conse- 
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quence of the Sir Hidayatullah Ministry having to resign and thefr being replaced 
by an alternative Government commanding the confidence of the House. Prof. 
Qhanshyam , Leader of the Sind Assembly Congress Party was invited by the 
Governor to explain the Congress attitude towards the Constitutional crisis. 
Prof. Qhanshyam Jasked for time to consider the matter with his party and 
also the higher Congress authorities. The Legislative Assembly of Sind consists 
of 60 members, no party in which commands *an absolute majority. The Congress 
itself is a small party of eight members scarcely in a position to form the 
ministry except in an extremely precarious and uneasy alliance with other 
groups. Prof. Qhanshyam thorefore after necessary consultations intimated to 
the Governor that while the defeated ministry must resign, his party was 
prepared and willing to lend support to the new coalition that was being 
formed to replace the Sir Q. H. Hidayatullah' s ministry and watch its work 
for a reasonable time. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux , the loader of the new coalition, In a letter to 
the leader of the Congross party asked for a clarification of the Congress 
attitude in case he was called upon to form a ministry. He assured Prof. 
Qhanshyam that if he formed a ministry, his policy and programme ' will 
be in general accord with that of the Congress, having due regard to the 
circumstances of the Province. Prof. Qhanshyam replied that in view of the 
assurance held out by him ( Khan Bahadur Allah Bux ) the- Congress party, 
while retaining its full freedom to oppose any legislative or administrative 
action of the new ministry, will watcn its work for a reasonable time and 
will not till then Initiate or support a move which will defeat the ministry. 
Thereafter the Congress party will be free to determine its final policy. 

3. National Week 

The National Week was celebrated all over India with enthusiasm. Khadi 
was hawked all through the week by Congressmen and Desh Sevikas. There 
were hoisting of National flags and public meetings on the first and the last 
day. In the meetings the significance of the National Week was explained. 
The National Week reminds the Indian people of the tragedy of Jallianwala. 
It renews the determination of the Nation to end foreign subjection of which 
the Jallianwala tragedy was the humiliating symbol. 

Political Arrests and Convictions etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrosts, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press 
and the bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

Punjab : 

One Shri Qurbukhsh Singh was arrestsd in Amritsar on February 5th on a 
charge under Section 124- A I. P. C. on the basis of warrant received from 
Calcutta for a speech delivered by him there. 

Mufti Mohammad Naui , President, City Congress Committee, Ludhiana, was con- 
victed on February 7th under Section 124-A I. P. C. and sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Eleven prominent Congress workers of Ludhiana including an All-India Congress 
Committee member, were arrested at the Gujjarwal Political Conference. 

Four socialists were arrested iu Lahore on January 24th uuder Section 18 of the 
Press Emergency Powers Act for distributing pamphlets headed “Release or Death” 
containing Iho text of the letter addressed by the hunger-strikers to Mahatma Gandhiji. 

Prof. Rang a , m. l a. was served with a notice prohibiting him from entering 
the Punjab for a period of one year without the previous sanction of the Government. 

Kara Singh Sindhu who has come back from the United States has been interned 
by the Puajab Government in his village, in Amritsar District, for a period of one 
year. 

Orders have been issued under Section 144 Or. P. C. prohibiting unlicensed 
processions and meetings at Sorampur for a period of three months. 

Orders under the same section nave been promulgated at Gurdaspur in connection 
with the no-rent campaign of Poalsora. 

Processions have been prohibited also |in Mardac under the same section. 
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Lahore 0. T. I), raided the house of Amrik Singh, a prominent socialist, on 
February 17. Nothing incriminating is reported to have been found. 

Amarjit Singh, a prominent socialist worker was arrested on March 4 under 
Section 124-A I. P. C. on the basis of a warrant from a Court at Gurdaspur. 

Giani Sher Singh, Secretary of the Shiroman Akali Dal and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Bandorbust Conference is reported to have boon arrested 
on sedition charge while the Conference was in session. 

Notices have been issued under Section 107 Cr. P. C. on the President of 
Talaganga Congress Committee and 8 more persons to show cause why they should 
not he bound over to keep the peace. 

Warrants under Section 108 Cr. P. C. were issued from Gurdaspur for the arrest 
of Comrade Charan Singh , a socialist worker. 

Sardar Kartak Singh who recently returned from the United States of America 
was arrested by the Lahore Police under the Criminal Law Amend Act in the village 
of Banga in Lyallpur district whore ho had gone to attend the Kisan Conference. 

Srimati Satyavati, a Congress worker of Delhi was served with a notice by the 
Punjab Government at the Punjab Provincial Conforonce held at Madina, ordering 
her to quit boundaries of the Punjab within 24 hours and not to re-enter without 
permission for a period of one year. She has since been arrested for disobeying the 
order. 

Anjoy Ghosh, a socialist of Cawnpore, who went to Lahore on March 27 was 
served with a notice under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to leave the 
province within 24 hours and not to re-enter tho same before one year. 

Ram Singh, a prominent Socialist worker of Lahore, has boon interned under 
the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act in Viram Dattan in Gurdaspur District. 

Mr. Harhishan Singh, Secretary of tho District Kisan Sabha, Jullundur, was 
arrested on March 23 under Sections 124-A and 153 I. P. C. 

The Punjab Government have seized all the bundles of lt Kirta Lehar”, a Socialist 
Weekly of Meerut on the ground that it contains mattor, the publication of which 
is punishable under the Indian Press Act. 

Bengal : 

Two boys were flogged at the Instance of the District Magistrate of Noakhali by 
the Headmaster, Arun Chandra H. E. School, for distributing handbills on the 
Independence Day. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union in a recent statoment reports of the re-arrest of 
Bejoy Krishna Pal, an ex-poiitioal prisoner, under tho Bengal Smuggling of Arms 
Act. 1934. 

Bihweswar Choudhury , a dotenue, charged under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, with refusing to comply with an order served upon him, directing 
him to proceed to his place of domicile, on the ground that his quarters there were 
not sanitary, has been sentonoed to three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Niharendu Butt Majumdar, M. L. A. a peasant leader along with four other 
Kisan workers who went from Calcutta to organise Kisan Committees throughout 
the Tipperah district were arrested at Comilla railway station immediately after 
their arrival. 

Office of the Tipperah District Krishak Samltv and the All India Krishak Sabha 
Reception Committee were searched by the Bengal police on February 2. 

Ban order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. banning processions and meetings has 
been promulgated throughout Natore 8ub-di vision of the Rajashahl District. 

Dr. Dhirendra Nath Sen. Editor and*Mr. W. Bhattacharjee , Printer and Publisher 
of “The Hindustan Standard’’ were sentenced on March 7 to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Es. 1000 each on a charge of sedition. 

Ex-detenu Nibaran C. Butt M. A. B. L , Secretary, Tipperah District Congress 
Socialist Party, on the basis of police reports that he has been disseminating seditious 
matter under Seotion 124-A, has been called upon by tho District Magistrate to 
show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond of Rs. 1000 with one 
surety of like amount to be of good behaviour for a period of one year under Section 
108 Cr. P. C. 

Barrister P, Binda, Midnapur, was served with an order under the Bengal Pablio 
Security Act directing him not to leave his residence in the town. He is also 
direoted not to receive any visitors or to visit anybody Including medical practitioners. 
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Mr. K. S. Khunnia , Socretary, Calcutta Shromick Mandal, has been served with 
a notice under Section 107 Cr. F. C. to show cause why he should not be bound 
down for his activities. 

Mr. Makhanlal Sen , General Manager, “Ananda Bazar Prtrika” has been served 
with a summons under Section 124-A. I. P. C. in connection with a speech delivered 
by him at a public meeting on February 4, following the doath of Mr. Ilarondranath 
Munslii. 

A charge of sedition was framed on March 23 by tho Chief Presidency Magistrate 
against Mr. Gunada Majumdar, Secretary of tho Bengal Congress Socialist Party, 
lie was arrested last week in connection with a speech delivered by him on Decem- 
ber 15 last. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, convicted 5 and sentenced Bhagat Singh to 
pay a fine of Rs. 250 or undergo simple Imprisonment for two months on a charge 
of sedition. 

In connection with tho Salt Depot strike, notice has boon served on Mr. K. 
Khuntia , Secretary, Calcutta Shramik Mandal, to show cause why ho should not be 
bound over for a period of onn year under Section 107 Or. P. 0. In the past two 
months, as many as 18 working class loaders, connected with different industries, 
are reported to have boon served with similar notices. 

Notices wero served on six labour leaders by tho Senior Deputy Magistrate of 
Dhanbad, directing thorn to quit tho limits of the lurkond and Katras police stations. 

Delhi : 

Delhi police searched tho house of Chaman Lai Azad in Gandhi Gall on 
January 24th but nothing incriminating is reported to havo been found. 

Madras : 

A partial strike had been on for some time at the I. L. T. L. Company’s factory. 
Importation of black-legs resulted in a clash and police interference. The crowd was 
treated to a couple of lathi charges before the police opoued fire. It is ropoitod that 
the firing was sudden and without any caution or warning or order to disperse. Two 
of the leaders were killed on the spot and another expired in the hospital. A number 
of them wero wounded by the lathi charge. Madras Government have ordered a 
public enquiry to be held. 

In the Indian States 

Mysore : 

A prohibitory order under Section 144 was served on fourteen members of 
Hariyabbo Hiriyur Taluk by the Amildar Magistrate in connection with the “Inde- 
pendence Day” on January 25th. The order is to be in force for two months. 

An order under Section 144 Or. P. C. prohibiting meetings, processions etc., for a 
period of fifteen days was passed in Siddiaghath. Similar orders were passod in 
connection with the Independence Day celebrations in Korattagore, Chikmagalur, 
Chicbaballapur, Gudibandi and Goribidanur Taluks. 

An oral warning has been given to V. S. Narayanrao , Secretary, Mysore Congress 
Board, by the District Magistrate, Bangalore, requiring him to desist from -‘engaging 
himself in subversive activities.” 

Rangiah, a student, has been charged under Section 188 I. P. Q. with having 
disobeyed the prohibitory order under Section 144 Or. P. C. and 39, Mysore Police 
Regulation. 

An arrest warrant was Issued on February 9 by the District Magistrate, Tumknr, 
undor Section 124-A I. P. 0. against K. V. Subrahmanyaswami , member of the 
Mysore Representative Assembly la connection with a speech made by him in 
December last at Kuringal. 

B. R. Veernna Gowda has been asked to show cause why he should not be 
directed to execute a bond of a sum of Rs. 2000 with two sureitios of a sum of 
Rs. 1000 each for good behaviour for a period of one year. 

The following are reported to have been arrested for violating orders issued under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. Maliah, Venkatappa, 8. Chandrasekhariah K. A. Krishmurthi 
and four others. Kudli Srinivasamurthi was sentenced for similar offtnee to three 
weeks’ simple imprisonment. 

The residence of G. R. Swami was reached on February 11 for the recovery 
of the fine of Rs. 50 imposed by the Bangalore District Magistrate for disobeying a 
restraint order under Section 144 Cr. P, C. 
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Srinivasamurthi and Bassappiah of Shimoga were fined for a similar ofienoe by the 
District Magistrate, Sagar. 

Brimati Subbamma and R. Rangiah were both sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment for reading the Independence Pledge. 

Security proceedings were launched against S. Srinivasrao and Krishnarao for 
creating disaffection in the State against constituted authority. Having refused to 
enter into an interim bond under Section 117 (3) Cr. P. C. they were remanded to 
custody by the District Magistrate, Sandur. 

The Government of Mysore have issued a notification directing the oontinuanoe of 
the order passed by the District Magistrate of Mysore prohibiting the holding of 
public meetings in Mysore for a further period of six months from March 29, when 
the original order expires. 

Owalior : — 

Gwalior State has prohibited the importation of the newspapers Riyasat of Delhi, 
the Alaman (Delhi), the Yahdat (Delhi), the Hind Rajasthan and Hind Kesarl of 
Jhansi into the State. 

Travancore : — 

The Government have prohibited the bringing or taking, by backwaters or by 
land into or out of Travancore of any copy of any issue of newspapers entitled 
‘‘Malabar Herald”. 

A. Narayana Pillai was arrested under Section 124-A (sedition) on a charge of 
exciting disaffection against the Government. 

A notice under Section 127 Travancore Criminal Procedure Code was issued on 
March 7, by the Disti ict Magistrate, Trivandrum, prohibiting the holding of meetings 
to consider^ the formation of a branch of the Travancore State Cougress on the 
ground that if these meetings are allowed there would be breach of peace. 

Notice under Section 127 Tiavancore Cr. P. C. issued on March 7 prohibiting the 
holding of meetings in Travancore District to consider the formation of a branch of 
the Travancore State Congress has now been extended to Quilon District also. 

The Government of Travancore cancelled on March 12 the license of newspaper 
“Koumudi” for reproducing an article ou Responsible Government by the late Mr. 
George Joseph. 

Mama : — 

Disturbing news about the no-tax campaign in Mansa 8tate against the enhanced 
assessment iu tho State has been appearing in the local press. Police firing and 
lathi charges are reported. According to latest report four men have been arrested 
for alleged defiance of the ban against processions and meetings. 

Kashmir : 

Kashmir State has prohibited under section 25 of Customs Regulation, the bring- 
ing into Jammu and Kashmir State of any document issued or emanating from (a) 
the Communist International (b) any organisation affiliated to or controlled by or 
connected with Communist International or (c) Any person holding office in any such 
organisation or (d) Any document containing substantial reproduction of the matter 
contained in any such document. 

Hyderabad : 

Hyderabad Government have demanded a security of Rs. 3,000 from the “Rahbare 
Decoau”, a looal Urdu daily, failing which, the permission accorded for publication 
of the newspaper would be withdrawn, 

Jaipur : 

The Jaipur Government have enacted the following “Public Societies Regulation”:— 

1. This Regulation shall be called “The Public Societies Regulation”. It shall 
extend throughout the Jaipur territory and shall oome into force from the date of 
publication in the Jaipur Gazette. 

2. No public society shall be established without the previous sanction of the 
Jaipur Government. 

41 
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3. The organisers and promoters of such society-shall apply, through the Inspector 
General of Police, Jaipur, for the said sanction and the application shall contain the 
following particulars 

(а) Aims and object of the society..’ 

(б) Names of its organiser and promoter, and if there be more than one, the 
names of all of them, as well as of its office-bearers. 

(c) The name of the place where its chief office is to be located, as well as the 
names of places where the opening of branches is contemplated and the area within 
which it is to be operated. 

4. The Society as originally constituted shall not be changed without the previous 
sanction of the Jaipur Government to be obtained through the Inspector General of 
Police. 

5. If at any time, after permission has been granted, the activities of such society 
are found to be subversive of law and order or not for the good of the public, it 
shall be closed down by an order of the Council of the State. 

6. Any Police Officer, not below the rauk of Sub-Inspector, may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Inspector General of Police enter without a warraat any build- 
ing or enclosure where the office of such a society is located, and on demand for his 
inspection, all correspondence, books, aeoounts etc., shall be produced, immeiiately. 
Such Police Officer may further seize auy or all such documents as are considered 
by him objectionable, or relating to some conspiracy or crime, according to the pro- 
cedures laid down in Section 103 Or. P. C. 

7. Any breach of this order on the part of any member or servant of the Society 
shall be cognisable offenoe and shall be triable by a Magistrate of the 1st Class and 
shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 2 years 
R. I., or fine upto Rs. 1000 or both. 

8. The Council of State may expel the person so convicted from the State and 
order forfeiture of all property movable or immovable, documents, funds etc. belonging 
to the said society. 

9. The Prime Minister may ban the entry into the Jaipur State of any person, 
who is likely to create or foment, by his words or actions friction as this Regulation 
seeks to avoid. 

10. Any Police Officer, not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector may disperse all 
meetings of the members of the Society, which has been ordered to be closed under 
Rule 5 and such assemblies or meetings shall be considered as an unlawful assembly 
as in Section 141 I. P. C, 

11. The Regulation shall equally apply to all existing societies and they shall, with- 
in a period of 3 months of the publication of this regulation, apply under Section (3) 
for the Banotion of the Jaipur Government for their continuance. 


A. I. C. C. Members from Bengal ( 62 ) 


1. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 

2. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 

3. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose 

4. Shri Bankim Mukherjee 

5. Shri Sudhir Chandra Roy Chow- 

dhury 

6. Shri Biresh Chandra Misra 

7. Maulvi Ashrafuddin Chowdhury 

8. Shri Jiban Ratan Dhar 

9. Shri Pur8hottam Roy 

10. Shri Sailendra Nath Ghosh 

11. Shri Basant Lall Murarka 

12. Shri Haripada Chatter jee 

13. Shri Kiron Shankar Roy 

14. Dr. Pratap Chandra Gaha Roy 

15. Shri Prafulla Nath Banerjee 

16. Shri Raj Kumar Chakravarti 

17. Shri Amar Krishna Ghose 

18. Shri Kalipada Mukherjee 

19. Shri Kamal Krishna Roy 

20. Shri Satish Chandra Chakravarty 


21. Shri Charu Chandra Bhandari 

22. Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen 

23. Shri Surash Chandra Mazumdar 

24. Shri Panchanan Bose 

25. Shri Hirendra Nath Mukherjee 

26. Shri Atul Chandra Kumar 

27. Shri Ashutosh Das 

28. Shri Gopika Bilas Sen 

29. Shri Shibnath Banerjee 

30. Shri Kumud Chandra Chakravarty 

31. Shri Suresh Chandra Das 

32. Shri Neharendu Dutta Majumdar 

33. Shri Harendra Nath Ghosn 

34. Shri Saty Priya Banerjee 

35. Shri Sushil Chandra Palit 

36. Shri Paritosh Banerjee 

37. Mr. Abdur Razzak Khan 

38. Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose 

39. Shri Indrabhusan Beed 

40. Shri Ram Sundar Singh 

41. Shri Sitaram Sakseria 
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42. Shri Kali Kumar Sen 

43. Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee 

44. Shri Ananda Prasad Chowdhry 

45. Shri Ristupada Bhattacharjee 

46. Shri Kedar Nath Bhattaoharjee 

47. Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal 

48. Dr. Charu Chandra Banerjee 

49. Shri Ajoy Kumar Mukherji 

50. Shri Abdus Sattar 

51. Shri Kishoripati Roy 


52. Shri Deben De.y 

53. Rhri Nikunjabebari Maity 

54. Shri Muzaffar Ahmad 

55. Dr. Jatindra Mohan Das Gupta 

56. Shri Jadu Nath Paul 

57. Shri Rashik Lall Biswas 

58. Shri Rara Chandra Abasti 

59. Shri Labanyaprova Chanda 

60. Shri Satish Chandra Roy Choudhury. 

61. Shri Haripada Barker 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

Bombay'— May 15-19, 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bombay from 15th to 19th. 
May, 1938. ‘Shri- Subhas Chandra Boss presided. The members present were : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad , Shrimati Sarojini Naidu , Shris Jawaharlal Nehru , 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad , Jamnalal Bajaj, Jairamdas Doulatram t 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya , Hare Krishna Mahtab and J. B Kripalani. 

The Premiers of Madras, Bombay, U. P., C. P, N. W. F., Utkal and Dr. Syed 
Mahmud from Bihar were present by special invitation, 

1 . Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting already circulated were confirmed. 

2. Zanzibar Clove Boycott 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Committee read the report of the Clove Boycott Committee and 
considered the agreement which has been arrived at by the Indian Community in 
Zanzibar and the Zanzibar Government in respect of the clove trade. This agreement 
is subject to the confirmation of the Indian National Congress and the Colonial Office 
of the British Government. The Working Committee accept the recommendation of 
the Indian National Association of Zanzibar and confirm the said agreement. The 
Committee trust that the agreement will be acted upon by the Zanzibar Government 
in a way so as to give full satisfaction to the Indian community and so as not to 
raise any doubt or snsnioion of discriminatory treatment. 

In view of this settlement, the Clove Boycott Committee is hereby authorised to 
lift the boyoott of cloves which has been in operation since September last as and 
when and under such conditions as it thinks proper. 

On the ending of the boyoott the Committee trust that the general publio and 
particularly the retailers will patronise those firms that have loyally adhered to the 
boycott in preference to those who have not. 

"The Committee congratulate the Indian community in Zanzibar for the brave and 
successful stand it has made for the rights of Indians overseas. 

The Committee further express their gratitude to the merchants, specially in 
Bombay, who by their loyal cooperation and support even at considerable sacrifice 
have contributed so greatly to the successful termination of the issue. 

The Committee wish also to record its appreciation of the labours of the Clove 
Boyoott Committee. 

3. Political Parties Using the Name “Congress” 

The Committee disoussed the question. It was their view that it was undesirable 
for parties and groups inside or outside the Congress to use the Dame of the Congress 
without due permission. The matter was however left to be dealt with by the 
General Secretary as oooasion arose. 

4. Ambulance for China 

The following resolution was passed : — 

Resolved that a Committee consisting of the President, Dr. Jivaraj Mehta , 
Dr, Sunil Chandra Bose , Dr. R . M. Lohia and Shri Q. P. Hatheesing (Convener), 
with power to ooopt, be appointed to take necessary steps to send a motor ambulance 
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unite with necessary doctors and nurses to the Chinese National Government and 
Dr. M. Atal be requested to be in charge of the unite. 

5. The Name, 'Congress' for State Organisations 

Following resolution was passed 

“Haripura Congress came to the decision that in order to encourage the develop- 
ment of the national stiuggle in the Indian States, independent organisations should 
be started or continued whore thev already exist and internal struggles of the people 
of the States must not be undertaken in the name of the Congress. The Working 
Committee welcome the formation of such independent organisations but have noted 
that 6ome of these hear the name of the Congress. While, strictly speaking, there oan 
be bo monopoly in the use of the word ‘Congress’, it is clear that in ordei to Igive 
effect to the letter and spirit of the Haripura Congress resolution, nothing should be 
done whioh produces any confusion in the public mind as to the constitutional 
relation between the Congress and the independent State organisations. The Committee 
feel that the use of the word ‘Congiess’ in the name of the State organisations is 
bound to create such confusion. 

The Committee also wish to draw attention to the fact that under the Haripura 
resolution Congress Committees continue to exist in the States. Thus theie are at 
the same time Congress Committees and the independent organisations which might 
sometimes develop in membership and work. If the independent organisations bear 
the name ‘Congress’ then it is inevitable that confusion will arise. This will come 
in the way of Congress Committees functioning in the States. 

For these and other reasons the Woiking Committee feel that it is undesirable 
to have the word ‘Congress’ in the name of the independent organisations and trust 
therefore that the use of this word in this connection will be avoided. 

6. Mysore Happenings 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Committee have read the popular and the official versions of the 
recent firing that took place near Viduraswatham (Mysore) on unarmed crowds. The 
Committee deeply deplore the fact that the State authorities felt called upon to 
resort to firing. But seeing that the Mysore Government have appointed a tribunal 
in order to inquire into the causes that led to the firing, the Working Committee 
refrain from expressing any opinion about the tragedy. 

But the Working Committee think that His Highness the Maharaja should estab- 
lish responsible Government in his State so that the responsibility for Law and 
Order, including firing whenever it is deemel necessary, will be shouldered by a 
government answerable to the people. The Working Committee send their condo- 
lences to the members of the bereaved families and express their sympathy with 
those who have suffered injuries. 

The Working Committee approve of the settlement effected by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Acharya Kripalani as between the State and the Mysore State Congress. The 
Working Committee note with satisfaction that in furtherance of the settlement the 
Mysore Government have issued a communique and congratulate His Highness the 
Maharaja and his advisors on the prompt manner in which they are carrying out 
the settlement The Working Committee hope that the settlement will be strictly 
carried out also by the Mysore State Congress. 

On the question of the hoisting of the National Flag the Working Committee hope 
that care will be taken not to do anything that might imply any disrespect to the 
State Flag by the State Congress or to the National Flag by the State authorities. 
The final status of the National Flag will depend upon the ability to exercise com- 
pulsion, but upon the correct conduct of Congressmeu and the progressive record of 
service that the Congress establishes in the country. It should further be borne in 
mind that the National Flag is a symbol of non-violence and national unity to be 
brought about by means strictly truthful and nonviolent. It should further be borne 
in mind that though there is a growing party among Congressmen who seek the 
total abolition of States as a relic of Middle Ages, the policy of the Congress as a 
whole has hitherto been and remains one of friendliness to the States in the hope 
that they will reoognise the signs of the times and establish responsible government 
within their borders and otherwise extend and guard the liberty of the people under 
their jurisdiction. 
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7. Clemency Cases in C. P. 

The report of the findings of Sir Manmoth Nath Mukerji was placed before the 
Committee. It was decided that the report be sent to Mr. M. Y. Shareef, the 
Minister of Law and Justice in C. P. and he be requested to take the neoessary 
steps that follow logically from the findings of Sir Mukerji. Shri Shareef has since 
resigned his ministership. 

8. Disciplinary Action— Shri Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

The following decision was taken 

Shri Satyendra Chandra Sditra was elected to the Bengal Council on the Congress 
ticket and after signing the Congress pledge according to which he was bound to 
carry out the Congress directions. He was called upon in common with other Con- 
gress legislators to pay the excess of his salary to a special earmarked fund for use 
in the province and in spite of repeated requests and reminders he has not paid 
this or any sum and has finally refused to do so, thereby violating his pledge. The 
Working Committee therefore decide that he should cease to be a primary member 
of the Congress and should be ineligible for such membership till the committee 
decide otherwise. Further that he should be ineligible to stand as a Congress 
candidate for any local body or legislature. 

9. Oppressive Mis-rule in Bugti 

The following resolution was passed : 

The attention of the Working Committee has been drawn to the- oppressive and 
tyrannical administration under which the people of the Bugti area, lying between 
Bind and Baluchistan have since long been suffering at the hands of the present 
Nawab of Bugti and to the sense of grave insecurity of life and pioperty 
which has been prevailing in that area. The Committee understand that the inquiry 
instituted by the Agent to the Governor-General at Quetta in 1932 under Major 
Beetham amply confirmed the correctness of the complaints made by the people 
against the Nawab. In the opinion of the Committee it is essential, if the adminis- 
tration of the Bugti area is at all to improve, that the aforesaid report should be 
published by the Government. The Committee are strongly of the view that 
the authorities in India and England who have assumed responsibility for the 
welfare of the people of the area have signally failed to discharge that responsibility. 
The Committee condemn the continuance of the present autocratic and irresponsible 
system of administration under -which inhabitants of the Bugti area ‘have had to 
live and suffer all these years, and expect that the authorities will take immediate 
measures to remedy the present state, of things and plaoe the administration of the 
area on a proper democratic basis. 

THE C. p. MINISTRYiT ANGLE 

Shri Vallabhbhai Patel informed the Working Committee about the dissensions 
in the C. P. Ministry. Four of the Ministers had sent in their resignations to Shri 
Khare, the Premier. The Committee discussed the question with the Premier and 
other C. P. Ministers present in Bombay. After careful consideration the Committee 
advised the Premier to call a meeting of the C. P. Parliamentary party and ask 
them to oonsider the situation that has arisen in regard to the ministry and also 
decide the 6teps to be taken to meet the situation. The Committee also advised that 
the meeting of the Parliamentary party to consider this question be held under the 
Presidentship of Shri Vallabhbhai Patel , the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee. The other members of the Sub-Committee were also requested to be 
present at the meeting of the C. P. legislators. 

(Note— The meeting of the party was held at Pachmarhi on 24th May. Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad . were present. The former 
presided. After a couple of days’ conference to which the Presidents -of the three P. 
0. Gs,, Mabakoshal, Nagpur and Berar were also invited, a compromise was arrived 
at among the members of the O. P. Cabinet. The ministers concerned handed over 
the following letter to Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 

“In response to the wishes of the party, as expressed at its meeting on May 24, 
we met together and discussed all the questions of differences amongst ourselves. 
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some of them being temperamental, some due to differences of outlook, and others 
involving questions of procedure regarding the internal working ot the Ministry. We 
are happy to report that we have been able to amicably settle all our differences 
and have agreed to work in a spirit of comradeship and we feel confident that we 
shall have your full co-operation and support.”) 

THE LABOUR COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

The Working Committee at their last meeting at Calcutta in April last appointed 
the new Labour Committee for the current session consisting of Shris Jawaharlal 
Nehru , Jairamdas Daulatram . Shankerlal Banker , Jaiprakash Narain , Af. R. 
Masani and J. B. Kripalani (Secretary). 

The first meeting of the Labour Committee was held at Bombay on May 14 and 
15, 1938. All members except Shri Jaiprakash Narain werepresent. 'Syt. C. Raja - 
gopalachariar (Madras), Syt. Oovind Ballabh Pant (U. P.), Svt. B. O. Kher , Bom- 
bay). Dr. N. B. Rhnre (C. P), Dr. Kailash Nath Katju (U. P.) Syt. D. K. Mehta 
(C. P.), and Shri Oulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary, Bombay were also 
present by invitation. 

Following resolutions were passed : — 

1. This Committee notes with satisfaction the appointments of Committees made 
by the Provincial Governments of Bombay and the United Provinces for inquiry into 
the wages and conditions of workers engaged in the textile Industry and trusts that 
Governments in other provinces and Indian States, where textile Industry is estab- 
lished with a view to bring about simultaneous improvement, take similar action at 
an early date. 

2. This Committee is of opinion that such committees as may be appointed by 
the Provincial Governments for the purpose of enquiry into conditions of labour or 
trade disputes should be mainly composed of men associated with public life and the 
national movement 

3. The Committee expresses its satisfaction at the recommendations made by the 
Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee and aooeptod by the’ Government having been 
generally carried out by the employers in the Bombay Presidency. The Committee 
hopes that the Mill-owners in the other provinces will also carry out such recom- 
mendations of the Inquiry Committees as aocepted by the Goverment of their 
provinces. 

4. The Committee notes with satisfaction that the Bihar Government have appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the conditions of labour iu theJ important industries in 
the province and hope that similar inquiries will be instituted in the other provinces 
particularly in regard to Sugar, mining. Ginning and other organised industries. 

5. The Committee is of opinion that the wages and hours of work and other 
conditions of the employees engaged in the shops and other similar establishments are 
far from satisfactory and requests the Congress Ministries to institute suitable measures 
for improving the same. 

The Committee further expresses its general approval of the legislation proposed to 
be introduced by the Government of Bombay in this behalf. 

6. The Committee welcomes the expression by the Government of Bombay of 
their intention to introduce legislation for the provision of leave with pay daring 
siokness and hopes that suitable action will be taken by other Provincial Governments 
in this behalf. 

7. The Committee notes with satisfaction that the Baroda Government have noti- 
fied the introduction from first of August of a nine-bours-day in response to the de- 
mand made by the Textile Labour Association. It hopes that other Indian States will 
take immediate action in this directiou. 

8. The Committee reiterates its opinion that the ooIJootion of statistical informa- 
tion regarding conditions of working class people engaged in important industries is an 
indispensable preliminary for suitable action for ameliorating the same and expresses 
its earnest hope that the Provincial Governments which have not yet made suoh 
arrangements will take prompt and effective steps for making up the deficiency. 

9. The Committee expresses its satisfaction at the action of the Government of 
Bombay in extending the application of the Factory Act to factories employing 10 
persons or more where the manufacturing processes are carried on with or without 
power and expects that other Governments will take early steps to extend the appli- 
cation of the Act ou similar lines, at least to all urban areas. 
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10. The Committee notes with satisfaction that the U. P. Government have 
passed legislation providing maternity benefit and that the Bombay Government have 
extended the application of the said Act even to smaller oentres wheie the Act did 
not apply till now and trusts that Governments of provinces where there is no such 
provision will take measures to introduce the necessary legislation. 

11. The Committee notes with satisfaction that the Bombay and U. P. Govern- 
ments have issued orders for oompulsary establishment of creches where women 
workers are employed and trusts other Governments will take action in this direction. 

12. The Committee welcomes the declaration made by the Government of Bombay 
to introduce prohibition in the industrial city of Ahmedabad and expresses hope that 
urban industrial areas in other provinces will also be soon taken up for carrying 
out the prohibition programme of the Congress. 

CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Constitution Committee appointed by the Haripura Congress was 
held at Bombay on the l8th and 19th May, 1938 

The members present were : Shris Jawharlal Nehru, Jairamdas Daulatram , 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya , Achyut Patwardhan, Kiran Sankar Roy, S . A.\Brelvi and 
J. B. Kripalani. 

The Committee discussed (1) The advisability or otherwise of indirect elections 
and (2) the means to be adopted to ensure genuine membership and proper election. 
Some tentative decisions were taken which are to be circularised to the P. O. Cs. 
for their opinion. In the light of the provincial opinions received the committee 
will make their final recommendations to the A. I. C.lC. 

PREMIERS’ .CONFERENCE 

A conference of Premiers of the Seven Congress provinces and the members of 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee was called by *the President to meet in Bombay. 
The Premiers were asked to invite to the conference as many members of their 
Cabinets as could conveniently attend. The conference met from 12th to 14th May 
1938. All the seven Premiers with several Ministers from each province attended. 
There was mutual exchange of information about the reform measures undertaken 
and the general progress made in each of the provinces. The conference considered 
the general question of co-ordination and co-operation among the Congress provinces. 
Some of the subjects discussed were, Civil Liberty, Agrarian policy, Labour, Indus- 
trial reconstruction, Development of Power Resources and Power Supply, Rural 
Reconstruction, Education, Revenue Sources, Taxation and Finances. Several schemes 
of co-operation wore suggested. The U. P. Government undertook to call a confe- 
rence representing all the provinces to examine possibilities of new sources of 
revenue for constructive purposes. The Bombay Government undertook to oall a 
similar conference for jail reform and labour. 

The conference was useful inasmuch as it provided an opportu nity to the Premiers 
and other Ministers to compare notes and to know each other’s difficulties. It also 
paved the way for greater oo-ordmation aud co-operation between the provinces. 

PRESS STATEMENT ISSUED BY PRESIDENT (SJ. BOSE) 

Ambulance Corps for China 

Ever since the Japanese aggression in China began last year, the Indian National 
Congress has repeatedly expressed its sympathy for the Chinese people in their 
struggle for freedom and peace. Apart from resolutions of sympathy being passed, 
pro-Chinese demonstrations were held all over the country. A sum of over Rs. 
0,000 (Eight thousand rupees) was also collected and is now in the hands of the All 
India Congress Committee offioe. The Working Committee of the Congress, at its last 
meeting in Bombay, decided to send an ambulance unit with the doctors to China 
for demonstrating our solidarity with the Chinese people, instead of sending only 
monetary relief. The Committee also appointed a Sub-committee consisting of Dr f 
Jiveraj Mehta , Dr, Sunil Chandra Bose , Dr. R. M. Lohia, Shri Q, P, Hutheesing 
and myself to .make all necessary arrangements for equipping and „ sending out 
the ambulance unit together with the doctors. 
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The Sub-committee held a meeting in Bombay on the 24th inst. and decided to 
send a fully equipped motorcar ambulance to China and a batch of four qualified 
doctors, preferably experienced surgeons. One year’s expense weie worked out and 
it was found that a sum of rupees thirty thousand was needed for the Medical Mis- 
sion. Since we have only rupees eight thousand in hand, we shall have to oolleot 
a further sum of rupees twenty-two thousand. 

Applications from qualified medical men who would like to join the medical Mis- 
sion to China are invited. Applicants should preferably be surgeons with some ex- 
perience and should undertake to serve for at least one year. They should send in 
their applications to the Secretary, Foreign Department, All India Congress Committee, 
Allahabad with a copy to the Secretary of the China Sub-oommittee, Mr. G. P. 
Hutheesing of Gulshan Villa, Oomar Park, Warden Road, Bombay. The expenses of 
equipment, board and lodging in China together with a small pocket allowance will 
be provided for the doctors but no salary will bo paid. 

In order to demonstrate once again our deep sympathy for the Chinese people in 
their hour of trial, I request all Congress organisations in the country to observe the 
12th. June, 1938 as an All-India Chinese Day. Meetings and processions should 
be held on that day and a serious endeavour should be made to collect fund for our 
Medical Mission. If the necessary efforts are made, it should not be difficult to 
collect the entire amount of rupees twenty-two thousand by that date. 

In this connection I also appeal to Firms dealing in medical stores and ‘appliances 
to help us in kind. I may assuie them that medical stores and appliances are badly 
needed in China to-day and help in kind will not be less welcome to the distressed 
and injured Chinese people than assistance in cash. 

In conclusion I may remind my countrymen that it is essential that our proposed 
medical aid should reach China as early as possible. Wo should therefore get ready 
to give a send-off to our Medical Mission by the first week of July at the very 
latest. The seventh of July, the day on which Japanese aggression started last year, 
would be an appropriate day for wishing Bon Voyage to the Indian friends of China. 

ORISSA CRISIS 

The appointment of Mr. J. R. Dain , a Subordinate officer of the Orissa Govern- 
ment, as the Acting Governor of Orissa during the absence of the Governor on 
leave threatened to create a serious ministerial crisis in the province. The Congress 
Ministry informed the Governor that the selection of $Mr. J. R. Dain as the Acting 
Governor was derogatory to their dignity and^that they would find -great difficulty in 
serving under Mr. Dain who was actually serving as an officer of their Government 
and theiefore subordinate to them. The Working Committee at their -meeting in 
Calcutta passed a resolution condemning the appointment of Mr. Dain as the Acting 
Governor of Orissa. The Provincial Congress Committee of Orissa passed a reso- 
lution approving of the Cabinet’s decision to resign, should Mr. Dain assume 
charge or the Governorship of the Orissa province. About the third week of April 

the Governor was formally notified by the ministers that they intended to resign if 

Mr. Dain assumed charge. The threatened crisis however was averted at the last 
moment by the cancellation of his leave by Sir John Hubback, the Governor of 

Oiissa. The following communique was issued by his secretary : — 

“In view of the instabilitv of the political situation which he would be bound to 
leave to his successor, His Excellency the Governor of Orissa does not feel justified 
in proceeding with his orginal plan and considers that he has, in the interests of 
the province, no option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave granted to him. 
The Secretary of State has acceded to his request with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General.” 


ZANZIBAR AGREEMENT 

As a result of the unbroken resistance put up by the Indian Community at 
Zanzibar and the boycott of Zanzibar cloves in India carried out through the efforts 
of the Indian National Congress, the Zanzibar Government was obliged to come to 
terms with the Indian Community. The following letter was reoeived from the 
Secretary of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar ’in connection with the 
provisional agreement arrived at between the parties concerned 
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“I am enolosing herewith the text of the agreement on the clove dispute which 
was reached between the Indian community and Zanzibar Government as a result of 
the negotiations carried on for the last three weeks. 

“The agreement on our side, is subject to confirmation of the Indian National 
Congress. The credit for any settlement goes to the Congress and to India for the 
marvellous support given by them to the Zanzibar Indians. 

“The Zanzibar Indian community owes a doep debt of “gratitude to Pandit 
Jawctharlal Nehru , flabu Subhas Chandra • Bose , and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for 
organising and intensifying the boycott. 

“The terms of the settlement have given satisfaction to all the sections of the 
Indian community of Zanzibar. 

“The Indian community highly appreciates your (those of the Congress and the 
Indians) untiring efforts on our hehalf in this fight.” 

At their meeting at Bombay the Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress passed a resolution approving of this agreement and congratulated the Indian 
Nation and the Indian Community of Zanzibar on this happy and successful termi- 
nation of the clove dispute. The provisional agreement of May 4 arrived at between 
the Government of Zanzibar and the Indian Community was approved and confirmed 
by the Colonial office ending finally the clove dispute. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel , 
President of the All India Clove Boycott Committee, issued the following 
statement : — 

“The Colonial Office of England having approved the agreement In regard to dove 
dispute between the Zanzibar Government ana the Indian community in Zanzibar, the 
agreemont has now become an accomplished fact. The Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress has already given its approval to the said agreement and, 
therefore, all the conditions for lifting the boycott on cloves now stand completely 
fulfilled. I, therefore, declare on behalf of the, Clove Boyoott Committee that the 
boycott Is now formally lifted and the dealers are now free to resume dealings in 
cloves both of Zanzibar and Madagaskar. 

“I take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the public to a very signifi- 
cant appeal made fey the Working Committee in its resolution on the subject of the 
Zanzibar agreement. The Committee trust that the general public, particularly the 
retailers, will patronize those firms that have loyally adhered to the boycott in pre- 
ference to those who have not. I am confident that the public of India will respond 
to this appeal in a fall measure. 

“On behalf of the Clove Boycott Committee I congratulate the Indian community 
In Zanzibar, the Indian public in this country and particularly the clove merchants of 
Bombay and other places on the sacrifices they had to make and the success they 
have been able to achieve as a result of those sacrifices. I must also thank the 
volunteers of the B. P. C. C. who, unmindful of the hardships that they had to suffer, 
kept the boycott In tact iu the oity of Bombay by carrying on effective and success- 
ful pioketlng for over six weeks. With the lifting of the boycott, picketing also is 
hereby withdrawn. This does not, however, mean that the defaulters will be allowed 
to go Boot-free, Some of the defaulters have already been dealt with and others have 
been notified to make proper amends for their mistakes. Defaulters who fail to 
make adequate amends as suggested by the Committee will have to be severely 
dealt with. 

“In the end, I heartily congratulate the Indian nation on the happy termination of 
a prolonged dispute in Zanzibar. The Indians overseas may now ifeel assured that 
the Indian National Congress can protect their interests by a united action in 
this country.” 


THE MYSORE FIRING, APRIL 26 

An order was Issued under Section 144 by the District Magistrate banning the 
hoisting of national flag, prohibiting holding of meetings and making speeches. The 
order was defied by residents of the Viduraswatham village in Kolar district (about 
BO miles from Bangalore) when they assembled at a public meeting estimated at 10000 
The gathering was declared an unlawful assembly by the District .Magistrate and. 
ordered to disperse. The meeting not having dispersed, the police opened fire whioh 
resulted as is alleged in 33 persons killed and 48 seriously injured. The official 
aooount of the casualties varied the estimate being between ten to twelve killed and 
some injured. The news of this indiscriminate firing sent a thrill of horror through 
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the whole country. The Working Committee of the Mysore State Congress passed 
a resolution oondemning the indiscriminate firing and giving liberty to Congressmen 
to disobey prohibitory orders in order to vindicate fundamental rights and maintain 
their self-respect. The Mysore Government issued a Communique giving official 
version of the faots surrounding the tragedy. It justified firing as a measure of self- 
defence against mob-violence. It however appointed an inquiry committee of three 
judges. The Mysore State Congress also appointed a Committee of inquiry. Mahatma 
Gandhi in the oourse of a press statement made an appeal to the Mysore Government 
to read the symptoms of popular awakening in Mysore and divest itself of its 
autocracy. 

To study the situation at close quarters and also if possible to bring about a 
settlement "between the Mysore Congress and the Mysore Government Shri Vallabh - 
bhai Patel and Shri J. B. Kripalani proceeded to Bangalore, They had several 
consultations with the leaders of the Mysore Congress and also interviews with 
the IXwan Sir Mirza Ismail . As a result of these a compromise formula was 
evolved the terms of whioh are as stated below. The terms of settlement comprise 
all the demands made by the State Congress at their conference held at Shivapura 
shortly before. 

( 1 ) Recognition of Mysore Congress; ( 2 ) declaration by the Mysore Govern- 
ment that it is open to the reforms Committee to discuss and recommened respon- 
sible Government for Mysore State ; ( 3 ) four Congressmen who resigned irom 

the reforms committee to be re-nominated with three additional Congressmen to 
be selected by the State Congress; ( 4 ) the satyagraha to be called off by the 
State Congress : t 5 ) general amnesty to political prisoners and withdrawal of 
all repressive orders* and ( 6 ) the Flag dispute to be settled on the lines suggested 
by Mahatma Gandhi — namely that the congress flag should be flown along with 
the State flag on all ceremonial occasions. But at purely party functions of the 
Congress only the National flag is to be flown. 

On May 17 the Government of Mysore passed orders declaring their policy in 
regard to recognition of the Mysore State Congress, and cognate matters. The order 
accorded recognition to the congress party in the Kate; accepted the addition of 
three new members selected by the Congress party to the Constitutional Committee; 
accepted Gandhiji’s compromise formula on the flag issue and provided assurances 
regarding the release of political prisoners and the withdrawal of prohibitory 
orders. These aots, Government hope, “will mark the inauguration of a new era of 
progress and prosperity in the States.’* 

Congress Muslim League talks 

On April 28 Gandhiji met Mr. M. A. Jinnah , the President of the Muslim Leauge 
and had three hours’ conversation with him on the Hindu-Muslim problem. The 
Interview was a sequel to the correspondence that had gone on between Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah and President Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi for some months 
past It was a preliminary informal exchange of views preparatory to more formal 
negotiations between the parties concerned. The following joint statement was 
Issued to the press 

*We had three hours of friendly conversation over the Hindu-Muslim question. 
The matter will be pursued further. The public will be informed in due course of 
its developments.’ 

The conversation with Mr Jinnah were thereafter continued by the president. 
There were several prolonged conferences between the two. Some preliminary 
conditions were formulated. Mr. Jinnah proposed to keep these preliminary conditions 
before the Executive of the Muslim Leauge. 


Arrests and Convictions Etc* 

The following are some of the oases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches. gagging orders and the like compiled from the dally press 
and the bulletins of tae Civil Liberties Union: 

Punjab . 

1. Mr. Eartkidhan Singh Surjeet , General Secretary, Jullunder District Klssan 
Committee ia being prosecuted under Section 124 I. r. C. for delivering alleged 
seditious speech at Abohar, Ferozepur, Punjab. 
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8, Amritsar Polioe have arrested five persons Messrs. Sohan\Singh. Buta ' Singh , 
Kapur Singh , Bhagwan Singh and jWazir Singh on charges of alleged sedition 
under Sec. 124 A for speeches delivered in the different villages of Ajnala Teshll. 

8. Agha Abdul Karim Sorash Kashmiri was oonvicted and sentenced to a 
year and a half rigorous imprisonment on April 83 by the Distriot Magistrate, 
Gujarat, (Punjab) for alleged seditious speeches. 

4. An amount of Rs. 1,000 out of the security deposit of Mami Press where the 
w Vir Bharat” is printed has been forfeited to the Punjab Government. 

5. The same government demanded a seourity of Rs. 8,000 from the “VIr 
Bharat” on April 18. 

6. A security of Rs. 500 has been demanded by the Punjab Government from the 
“Hindi Milap.” 

7. Another security has been demanded from the “Vir Milap” Press where -the 
“Hindi Milap” was published. 

8. The Punjab Government have prescribed issue No. 7. Vol. 1 of the “Kirti 
Lehar” printed and published at the Azad Press, Meerut. 

9. Mr. Yogindra Chandra Prom, a Congress worker of Phagwara was served 
with a notice on April 6 asking him not to take part in any political movement in 
future. 

10. Mr. Jalalud-Din Bukhari , a socialist worker of Bombay, who had been to 
Lahore in connection with the All India Congress Socialist Party Conference waa 
arrested on March 31st last under Section 2, Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
and was later served with a notice ordering him to quit Punjab and not to return 
for a period of one year. 

11. Srimati Satyavati , a Congress worker of Delhi, was served with a notice by 
the Punjab Government at the Punjab Provincial Political Conference, Modina, order- 
ing her to quit the boundaries of the Punjab within 24 hours and not to enter without 
permission tor a period of one year. 

12. Mr. Ajoy Kumar Chose, a Socialist leader of Cawnpore who came to Lahore 
to attend the All India Congress Socialist Party Conference was also served with a 
similar notice under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 1936 to 
quit the province within 24 hours. He was later arrested on a charge of defying 
the order. 

13. The Distriot Magistrate of Amritsar has promulgated an order under 8eotion 
144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting all public meetings and processions in Ajnala Tehsil, Amritsar 
District, for two months. 

14. Maulana Habibur Rahaman of Ludhiana, President of the All India Majlis 
Ahrar, was arrested on April 7 at Kalashpur under Section 124A I. P. C. (sedition). 

15. The Punjab Government have forfeited Rs. 2,000 deposited on Maroh 30, 1937, 
by the Dewan Printing Press, Lahore, where the “Pratap” a local daily, is printed. 
The paper is reported to have published an objectionable contributed artiole in its 
issue on April 1st. The alleged article dealt with the situation at Hissar before the 
riots and oriticised the conduct of certain police officials there. 

16. The Punjab Government have demanded after the forfeiture of Rs. 1,000 
another security deposit of Rs. 3,000 from the Dewan Printing Press, Lahore. 

17* The Punjab Government have prescribed an issue of the Gurmukhi “Kirti 
Lohar,” Meerut, dated April 3rd on the ground that it contains objectionable matter. 

18. Four Socialists of the Punjab were convinced and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 
30 eaoh by the Distriot Magistrate, Lahore, for distributing t pamphlets -containing 
the text of a letter addressed to Gandhi ji by political prisoners in the Punjab jails. 
On refusing to pay the fine they were sent to Jail for one week. 

19 . Lahore polioe raided the offices of “Deshdarpan” a Punjab Daily and “Kavi 
Press Ltd.”, ana carried away all oopies of the issue of 16th Maroh. This searoh is 
said to be in oonneotion with a report published in the paper regarding courting im- 
prisonment by the taxi-drivers. 

Bengal . 

1. Mr. Promode Sen of the All India Students’ Federation was arrested by the 
Calcutta Secret Police on a charge of sedition for delivering a speech at Hazra Park. 

8. Charge under the same section was framed on April 28 against Mr. Makhanlal 
Sen , General Manager of the Anand Bazar Patrika for a speech delivered by him in 
oonneotion with the death of Harendra Nath\ Mumhi , a hunger-striking politioal 
prisoner in Dacca Central Jail. 
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3. Sam Sundar Trivedi was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 100 for having in his 
possession without lioence a pistol and some purcussion caps. 

4. Jogesh Chandra Chatterji , an ex-Kakori case prisoner was served with an ex- 
ternment order to leave Bengal. Sj. Sachindra Nath Bakhshi % an ex-Kakori case 

£ risoner, was served with an externment order by the Government of Bengal on 
lay 17. 

5. An order under Seotion 144 was served on Prof. Eumayun Kabir , President- 
elect of the Sady Krisak Proja Conference, Faridpur, just when the Conference start- 
ed. He was arrested and the meeting was dispersed. 


Bombay. 

The polioe arrested four labour leaders out of a batch of fiften who were picketing 
the Ahmedabad Type Foundary, the workers of which had struck owing to dispute 
about wages. 

Delhi. 

Srimati Satyavati, Socialist leader of Delhi, was arrested on April 21 under 
Seotion 124 A. 1. P. C. (Sedition) for a speech delivered by her recently in a village 
in Delhi. 

Bihar. 

The house of Babu Indra Singh , ex-President of Bihar Thana Congress Committee 
was searched by the police on April 9 in his absence. Nothing incriminating was 
found. 

Madras. 

The Madras Government, under Section 19 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Aot, have declared forfeited all oopies of “Russian Revolution” a book published in 
Telugu language. 

N. W. F. 

The Additional District Magistrate, Peshawar, has demanded a seourity deposit of 
Rs. 500 from “Mazdur Kisan”, a Socialist weekly. 

Ajmer 

Maulana Atar Muhammad , a prominent Congress worker of Beawar who had 
been awarded 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 5 of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was sentenced to 1 month’s rigorous imprisonment 
on appeal to-day by the Sessions Court, Ajmer. 

Mysore State . 

L By an executive fiat the Mysore Government have withdrawn the permission 
for editing, printing, and publishing three local papers the “ Tamil Nadu” “ Navajivan ” 
and tt Vishwakarnatak” . 

%. An order was issued under Section 144 Cr. P. C. by the Dt. Magistrate bann- 
ing the hoisting of national flag, prohibiting holding of meetings and making speeches. 
The order was defied by residents of the Viduraswatham village in Kolar district 
(about 50 miles from Bangalore) when they assembled at public meeting estimated at 
10000. The gathering was deolared an unlawful assembly by the District Magistrate 
who ordered it to disperse. The meeting not having dispersed the polioe opened fire 
which resulted in several persons being killed and injured. 

3 Mr. P. N. Pandit of Shimoga, Mr. R. Tiwari , Municipal Councillor, Bangalore, 
and throe others were arrested on April 17 under Section 39 of the Mysore Polioe 
Regulation for disobeying the order prohibiting the hoisting of the National Flag. 
They were afterwards convicted and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment 
and fine. 

4. A prohibitory order was served bv Shimoga polioe on Messrs. V. Oogi, 
D. K. Manappa and eleven others on April 18. 

5. Prohibitory orders were served on the President of Hassan District Board 
prohibiting him for a period of two months from addressing meetings within a 
radius of five miles. 

6. Similar orders were passed on Mr. A. A. Khen in Bangalore City. 

7. Prohibitory orders were also served on Messrs. Sitharam Sastri , B. & 
Gowda Mahomed Sait and T. S. R. Iyengar by District Magistrate, Mysore. 
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8 Seven persons Including a woman were convicted in Chitaldrug for defying the 
order of the District Magistrate. 

9. On the eve of the Shivpur Congress Convention an order prohibiting the 
hoisting of the Congress flag was served on many prominent Congressmen throughout 
the State by the District Magistrate of Mysore. Mr. T. Siddalinga , President and 
Mr. Joia were arrested for breaking the order. 

(Ail the arrested and oonvioted persons have since been released). 

Travancore State : 

1. Members of the Defence Committee Messrs. Pettam Thanu Pillai . T. M. 
Varghese, K T. Thomas and K. P. N. Pillai were served with orders prohibiting 
them from holding any public reception, demonstrations or meetings in any part of 
the Trivandrum District in honour of Mr. Nariman for a period of two months on 
the alleged ground that a rival section had organised themselves to oppose the 
reoeption. 

2. A restraint order was also served on Mr. K. F. Nariman prohibiting him 
from addressing meetings in Trivandum District. 

3. Messrs. F. K. Kunju and P. N. Krishna Pillai , President and Vice-President 

Travancore Labour Association were arrested on March 25 on a warrant issued by the 
Magistrate, Alleppey. , . 

4. A meeting of labourers as Shortally on April 1 was prohibited by the District 
Magistrate of Kettayam. 

5. Alleppy police made a severe lathi charge on a procession of labourers who 
were demonstrating against the arrest of their leaders. Several were injured and 
Mr. Bava , a labourer, who suffered serious injuries succumbed later on. 

6. A sentence of 18 months’ simple imprisonment on a charge of sedition in res- 

S ect of an article in a paper was passed on Mr. Narayana Pillai , Advocate, by the 
essions Judge, Trivandrum. Mr. K. F. Nariman of Bombay was refused permission 
to appear in the State’s Court to defend the acccused. 

7. The order of the Quilon District Magistrate prohibiting public meetings and 
other demonstrations have been extended for two montns more. 

Other Indian States : 

1. Lathi charge on women has not been an unfrequent occurrence in Mansa 
State. Several women are reported to have been>eriously injured In Pujapara vill- 
age. A few were arrested. 

2. Mansa State has convicted and sentenced Mr. Oopaldas Chagwandas, Presi- 
dent and Mr. Amritlal Kalidas, Secretary of the Mansa Peasants Committee to ten 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 or in default one month’s further impri- 
sonment for defying the State ban or processions and meetings. Seven others tried 
for the same offence have been fined Rs. 25 each. 

3. Ramdurg State Mounted Police, it is reported, was called out to disperse a 
procession of villagers demanding a remission of taxes. Twenty persons are reported 
to have been injured by the lathi charge. 

4. Raka Mohd. Akbar , a Muslim leader of Moipur, Kashmir, has been arrested 
on a charge of delivering an alleged seditious speech. It is reported that he delivered 
a speech supporting the resolution urging the establishment of responsible Govern- 
ment in the State m the meeting of the Muslim Conference recently held at Jammu. 
The speech was considered objectionable by the Government. 

5. Sohawal State has promulgated an order under 8ection 144 Cr. P. C. banning 
the holding of meetings or taking out of processions within the State limits and have 
arrested three leaders of the Kisans on the alleged oharge of violating the prohibitory 
order. 

6. Kalsia State police have arrested Sardar Atma Singh, President, Sardar 
Shamsher Singh, General Secretary, and four workers of the itisan Committee under 
Section 124 A I. P. C. (Sedition). 



The Indian National Congress 

5lst. Session— Haripura — 19th- to 21st- February 1938. 

The 51st session of the Indian National Congress opened on the 19th. 
February 1938 at Vithal Nagar in Haripura, Guiarat in the vaBt amphitheatre 
the open grandeur and simplicity of which easily marked it out as the 
piece-de-resistance of the whole Nagar. With ten-foot bamboo thatti walls skirting 
all round and its six huge gates, the amphitheatre presented the spectacle of a vast 
fortress with menacing battlements from a distance. On a nearer approach, the gates, 
particularly the two main ones opening on Janda Chowk, revealed glorious examples of 
art with a distinct oriental stamp about them. Stepping into the arena past the 
tri-colour curtains, which hide the view of the interior through the gates, one 
was suddenly struck by the vastness of the area which the bamboo thattis hid from 
the public view. 

Oval in shape, the amphitheatre, which has been planned to accommodate more 
than three lakhs, must have entailed the organisers the least labour for all its immen- 
sity. The natural lay of the ground made it immensely ( suitable for the purpose of 
the gigantic gathering. Sloping gradually from the river-side, the ground suddenly 
rose in the opposite direction towards the leaders’ dais on the opposite side. The 
neatly marked out enclosures for the delegates from the different Provinces, visitors 
and the press, the spacious dais, with galleries on either side of it, for the Keoeption 
Committee members and, crowning all, the brilliantly-lighted rostrum with its artistic 
outlines, marked out by multi-coloured lamps, presented an unforgettable spectacle of 
grandeur and orderliness. 

Long before the meeting was due to commence, the vast visitors’ enclosures began 
slowly but steadily filling up. The villagers, men, women and ohildren, carrying blan- 
kets, began to settle down m orderly fashion for what to them was a memorable event 
in their lives. Volunteers and Desh Sevikas were busy directing the stream of visitors 
through the proper gates, leading to the different enclosures. 

A seething mass of humanity besieged all gates to the vast amphitheatre where 
the open session was held and despite the orderly behaviour of the crowd the 
volunteers at the various gates were hard put to it to regulate admission. At 4-50 
p.m. over two lakhs of people were inside, but large portions of the amphitheatre 
were still vacant In fact one part of the visitors’ enclosure had been filled while the 
other remained partially filled, showing the vastness of the amphitheatre. The dele- 
gates* enclosure and the Reception Committee gallery however had been completely 
filled. Outside, the villagers had squatted down patiently in their hundreds to let the 
more impatient pass and then take their turn. The gates were all wide open, people 
pouriDg in thousands and the vast visitors’ enclosure was steadily filling. The' sun was 
casting long shadows and in the yellow light the Presidential dais, with a row of saff- 
ron-sareed Sevikas guarding it all round with hands locked in hand, presented a fine 
spectacle. More Sevikas and volunteers lined all routes inBide the amphitheatre. 

The presidential procession from the western gate of the open amphitheatre to the 
dais on the eastern side, cutting right across the amphitheatre, provided an impres- 
sive spectacle. Marching with military precision the volunteers’ band headed the pro- 
cession. Darbar Gopaldas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, followed immediate- 
ly leading the President. Mr. Bose, wearing a tri-coloured garland and kumkum on 
his forehead, was supported on his left by Sardar Vallabhohai Patel, while other 
members of the Working Committee followed in twos. Mr. Barat Bose brought up the 
rear. Lord Samuel was an interested spectator of the procession and was seen taking 
pictures of the procession as it neared the dais. 

The huge gathering, by now more than two lakhs, had just settled down after the 
excitement of the procession when a car moved slowly up to the amphitheatre and 
halted just in front of the dais. There was no mistaking the identity of its ocoupant. 
Gandhi] i emerged and was reoeived by Mr. Bose. As Mahatma Gandhi’s frail form 
was sighted, climbing the steps of the huge platform helped by Mr. Bose, the entire 
concourse rose to its feet as one man and hustily cheered the Mahatma, and the bat- 
tery of cameras clioked, the Mahatma’s beaming eyes peeping over his nose. The 
Mahatma slowly raised his hands in acknowledgment to the thunderous ories of ‘Jais* 
from every side. Mahatma Gandhi, then, as he went to take his seat at the centre of 
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the dais, returned the salutations of leaders who bowed to him. Gandhiji seated him- 
self at the oentre under the khadi umbrella placed there to protect him from the 
sun. “Vande Mataram” was then sung, followed by Tagore’s morning song of India 
w Janaganamana”. 


•The Welcome Address 

In the course of his welcome address as Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Sardar Darbar Oopaldas said 

“I do not know why an ordinary worker like me should have been made Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. There is one thing certainly which is the common 
practice in Gujerat and it is this : that we are disciplined soldiers, ready to carry 
out the orders of our chief. You know Sardar Yallabnbhai. His general orders are 
that all speech-making is to be left to him, we have to work away silently. And 
yet if I happen to be here, you must understand that it is at his behest. It is not 
for me to make a speech, political or other. The political pronouncement will be 
made by the President. My business is to welcome you to-day on behalf of Gujerat 
and, welcoming you as I do on behalf of businesslike Gujerat, I will make only a 
brief businesslike speech. 

“My own faith in the old programme of 1921 is well known and in spite of the 
alteration in details that It has undergone, I think it is that programme that is going 
ultimately to help us win our freedom. If the value of truth and non-violence and 
of the constructive programme that they imply was great for the initial stages of the 
struggle, it is greater whilst we have passed the middle stages and, God willing, are 
nearing the end of the journey It is as a staunoh believer in those basic principles 
and a humble soldier that I have the honour to welcome you on the bank of the 
Tapti. 

“Sinoe last year we have begun Congress work in the villages. Faizpur had the first 
honour and we have had the benefit of the experience gained at Faizpur. But I do 
not know how far we have succeeded in making full use of that experience. What you 
see here is the result of the labour of hundreds of devoted volunteer workers, two 
of whom have laid down their lives here. Not only Gujerat but India mourns the 
loss of Pandit Khare whom all of us miss here so much. My share in the work 
here is negligible. It is not for me to say how far we have succeeded. It will be 
for you to give your verdict after the end of this session. All I have to do to-day 
is to welcome you cordially on behalf of Gujerat and specially on behalf of 
the peasants of Bardoli and Ras, whose share has been not inconsiderable in making 
what history we have made. And in giving you welcome, I would also beg you 
to bear with our many shortcomings, to be [content with what comforts wo have 
been able to provide and not to mina the discomforts that we have not quite been 
able to avoid. 

'‘We are blessed with the Presidentship of one whose life is an unbroken record 
of sacrifice and service and suffering. He comes from a Province which has on all 
three previous occasions given Gujerat the Presidents of the Congress and which in 
suffering would easily take first rank among the provinces of this country. I hope 
and pray that under the wise guidance of our President, we may march further 
forward to our goal and add more glorious chapters to our history. 

“Subhas Babu, I request you to take the chair.” 

Presidential Address 

Taking the chair, Mr. Bubkas Chandra Bose delivered his Presidential Address. 
The following is the text 

I am deeply sensible of the honour you have done me by electing me as the 
President of the Indian National Congress for the coming year. I am not so 
presumptuous as to think for one moment that I am in any way worthy of that 
great honour. I regard it as a mark of your generosity and as a tribute to the youths 
of our country, but for whose cumulative contribution to our national struggle, we 
would not be where we are today. It is with a sense of fear and trepidation that 
I mount the tribune whioh has hitherto been graoed by the most illustrious sons 
and daughters of our motherland. Conscious as 1 am of my numerous limitations, I 
oan only hope and pray that with your sympathy and support I may be able in 
Borne small measure to do justioe to the high office whlcn you have called upon 
me to fill. 
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At the outset may I voice your feelings in placing on record our profound grief 
at the death of Shrimati Swaruprani Nehru, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and Dr. 
Sarat Chandra Chatterji. Shrimati Swaruprani Nehru was to us not merely the 
worthy consort of Pandit Motilal and the revered mother of Pandit Jawanarlal 
Nehru. Her suffering, saorifioe and service in thejf cause of India’s freedom were such 
as any individual could feel proud of. As compatriots we mourn her death and our 
hearts go out in sympathy to Pandit Nehru and other members of the bereaved 
family. 

To Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, India will always remain beholden for being the 
first to secure her an honoured place in the modern scientific world. A nationalist 
to the core of his heart, Sir Jagadish gave his life not merely to Science but to 
India as well. India knows it and is grateful for it. We convey our heartfelt sympathy 
to Lady Bose. 

Through the untimely death of Dr. Sarat Chandra Chatterji India has lost one of 
the brightest stars in her literary firmament. Though his name has been for years an 
household word in Bengal, he is not less known in the literary world of India. But 
if Sarat Babu was great as a litterateur, he was perhaps greater as a patriot. The 
Congress in Bengal is distinctly poorer to-day because of his death. We send our 
sincerest condolence to the members of his family. 

Before I proceed further I should like to bow my head in homage to the memory 
of those who have laid down their lives in the service of the country sinoe the 
Congress met last year at Faizpur. I should mention especially those who died in 
prison or in internment or soon after release from internment. I should refer in 
particular to Syt. Harendra Munshi, a political prisoner in the Dacca Central Jail, who 
laid down his life the other day as a result of a hunger-strike. My feelings are still 
too lacerated to permit me to say much on this subject. I shall only ask you if 
there is not “something rotten in the state of Denmark” that such bright and 
promising souls as Jatin das, Sardar Mababir Singh, Ramkrishna Nama Das, Mohit 
Mohan Maitra, Harendra Munshi and others should feel the urge not to live 
life but to end it ? 

When we take a bird’s eye-view of the entire panorama of human history the first 
thing that strikes us is the rise and fall of empires. In the East as well as in the 
West* empires have invariably gone through a process of expansion and after reach- 
ing the zenith of prosperity, have gradually shrunk into insignificance and sometimes 
death. The Roman Empire of the ancient times and the Turkish and Austro- 
Hungarian empires of the modern period are striking examples of this law. The 
empires in India— the Maurya, Gupta and the Moghul empires— are no exception to 
this rule. In the faoe of these objective facts of history can any one be so bold as 
to maintain that there is in store a different fate for the British Empire ? That 
Empire stands to-day at one of the cross-roads of history. It will either go the way 
of other empires or it must transform itself into a federation of free nations. Either 
course is open to it. The Czarist empire collapsed in 1917 but out of its debris 
sprang the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. There is still time for Great Britain 
to take a leaf out of Russian history. Will she do so ? 

Socialism and the Empire 

The British Empire is a hybrid phenomenon in politics. It Is a peculiar' combina- 
tion of self-government countries, partially self-governing dependencies and autocra- 
tically governed colonies. Constitutional device and human ingenuity may bolster up 
this combination for a while but not for ever. If the internal incongruities are' not 
removed in good time then quite apart from external pressure, the empire is sure to 
breakdown under its own strain. But oan the British Empire transform itself 
into a federation of free nations with one bold sweep ? It is for the British people 
to answer this question. One thing, however, is certain. This transformation will 
be possible only if the British people become free in their own homes— only if Great 
Britain becomes a sooialist state. There is an inseparable oonnection between the 
capitalist ruling classes in Great Britain and the colonies abroad. As Lenin pointed 
out long ago, ^reaction, in Great Britain is strengthened and fed by the enslavement 
of a number of nations.” The British aristrocracy and bourgeoisie exist primarily 
beo&use there are colonies and overseas dependencies to exploit. The emancipation 
of the latter will undoubtedly strike at the very existence of the capitalist ruling 
classes in Great Britain and precipitate the establishment of a socialist regime in that 
country. It should therefore be dear that a Socialist order in Great Britain is 
impossible of achievement without the liquidation of oolonialism and that we who 
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are fighting for the political freedom of India and other enslaved countries of the 
I British Empire are incidentally fighting for the economic emancipation of the British 
people as well. 

It is a well-known truism that every empire is based on the policy of divide and 
rule. But l doubt if any empire in the world has practised this policy so skilfully, 
systematically and ruthlessly as Great Britain. In accordance with this policy, before 

f ower was handed over to the Itish people, Ulster was separated from the rest of 
reland. Similarly, before any power is handed over to the Palestinians, the Jews will 
be separated from the Arabs. An internal partition is necessary in order to neutralise 
the transference of power. The same principle of partition appears in a different form 
in the new Indian Constitution. Here we find an attempt to separate the different 
communities and put them into water-tight compartments. And in the Federal 
scheme there is a juxtaposition of autocratic Princes and democratically elected 
representatives from British India. If the new Constitution is finally rejected, whether 
owing to the opposition of British India or owing to the refusal of the Princes to 
joining it, I have no doubt that British ingenuity will seek some other constitutional 
device for partitioning India and thereby neutralising the transference of power to 
the Indian people. Therefore, any constitution for India which emanates from 
Whitehall must be examined with the utmost care and caution. 

The policy of divide and rule, though it has its obvious advantages, is by no 
means an unmixed blessing for the ruling power. As a matter of fact it creates new 

E roblems and new embarassments. Great Britain seems to be caught in the meshes of 
er own political dualism resulting from her policy of divide and rule. Will she please 
the Moslem or the Hindu in India? Will she favour the Arab or the Jew in Palestine, 
the Arab or the Kurd in Iraq? Will she side with the King or the Wafd in Egypt? 
The same dualism is visible outside the Empire. In the case of Spain, British poli- 
ticians are torn between such alternatives as Franco and the lawful Government — 
and in the wider field of European politics between France and Germany. The 
contradictions and inconsistencies in Britain’s foreign policy are the direct outcome 
of the heterogenous composition of her Empire. The British Cabinet has to please 
the Jews because she cannot ignore Jewish high finance. On the other hand, the 
India Office and Foreign Office have to placate the Arabs because of Imperial 
interests in the Near East and in India. The only means whereby Great Britain 
can free herself from such contradictions and inconsistencies is by transforming the 
Empire into a federation of free nations. If she could do that, she would be per- 
forming a miracle in history. But if she fails, she must reconcile herself to the 
gradual dismemberment of a vast empire where the sum is supposed not to set. Let 
not the lesson of the Austro-Hungarian Empire be lost on the British people. 

The British Empire at the present moment in suffering from strain at a number of 
points. Within the Empire on the extreme West there is Ireland and on the ex- 
treme East, India. In the middle lies Palestine with the adjoining countries of Egypt 
and Iraq. Outside the Empire there is the pressure exerted by Italy in the Medi- 
terranean and Japan in the Far East, both of these countries being militant^ aggres- 
sive and imperialist. Against this background of unrest stands Soviet Russia whose 
very existence strikes terror into the hearts of the ruling classes in every Imperialist 
State. How long can the British Empire withstand the cumulative effect of this pres- 
sure and strain ? 

To-day, Britain can hardly call herself “The Mistress of the Seas.” Her pheno- 
menal rise in the 18th and 19th centuries was the result of her sea power. He de- 
cline a9 an empire in the 20th century will be the outcome of the emergence of a 
new factor in the world history— Air Force. It was due to this new factor, Air Force, 
that an impudent Italy could successfully challenge a fully mobilised British Navy in 
the Mediterranean. Britain can rearm on land, sea and air up to the utmost limit. 
Battleships may still stand up to bombing fiora the air, but air force as a powerful 
element in modern warfare has come to stay. Distances have been obliterated and 
despite all anti-air-oraft defences, London lies at the mercy of any bombing sqnardon 
from a Continental oentre. In short, air foroe has revolutionised modern warfare, des- 
troyed the insularity of Great Britain and rudely disturbed the balance of power in 
world-politics. The day feet of a gigantio Empire now stands exposed as it has never 
been before* 

A Federal Republic for India. 

Amid this interplay of world foroes India emerges much stronger than she has 
ever been before. Ours is a vast country with a population of 350 millions. Our 
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■ astneBS In area and In population has hitherto been a source of weakness. It is to- 
day a source of strength if we can only stand united and boldly face our rulers. 
From the standpoint of Indian unity the first thing to remember is that the division 
between British India and the Indian States is an entirely artificial one. India is one 
and the hopes and aspirations of the people of British India and of the Indian States 
are identical. Our goal is that of an independent India and in my view that goal can 
be attained only through a federal republic in which the Provinces and the States 
will be willing printers. The Congress has, time and again, offered its sympathy and 
moral support to the movement carried on by the States’ subjeots for the establish- 
ment of democratic government in what is known as Indian India. It may bo that 
at this moment our hands are so full that the Congress is not in a position to do 
more for our compatriots in the States. But even to-day there is nothing to prevent 
individual Congressmen from actively espousing the cause of the States’ subjects 
and participating in their struggle. There are people in the Congress like myself 
who would like to see the Congress participating more actively in the movement of 
the States’ subject. I personally hope that in the near future it will bo possible for 
the Indian National Congress to take a forward step and offer a helping hand to 
our fellow-fighters in the States. Let us not forget that they need our sympathy 
and our help. 

RicuitsTof Minorities 

Talking of Indian unity, the next thing that strikes us is the problem of the 
minorities. The Congress has, from time to time, declared its policy on this question. 
The latest authoritative pronouncement made by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta in October, 1937, runs thus : 

“The Congress lias solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy in regard to the 
rights of the minorities in India and has stated that it considers it its duty to 
protect these rights and ensure the widest possible scope for the development of these 
minorities and their participation in the fullest measure in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the nation. The objective of the Congress is an independent and united 
India where no class or group or majority or minority may exploit another to its own 
advantage, and where all the elements in the nation may co-operate together for the 
common good and the advancement of the people of India. This objective of 
unity and mutual co-operation in a common freedom does not mean the suppression 
in any way of the rich variety and cultural diversity of Indian life, which have to 
be preserved In order to give freedom and opportunity to the individual as well as 
to each group to develop unhindered according to its capacity and inclination. 

“In view, however, of attempts having been made to misinterpret the Congress 
policy in this regard, the All-India Congress Committee desire to reiterate this 
policy. The Congress has included in its resolution on Fundamental Rights that 

(i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the right 
of free association and combination and the right to assemble peacefully and without 
arms, for a purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right freely to profess 
and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the different linguis- 
tic areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her] religion, easte, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(vi) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State, or local funds, or dedicated 
by private persons for the use of the general public. 

(vii) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(viii) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(ix) Every citizen Is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle in any 
part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to be treated 
equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of India. 

“These clauses of the Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that there 
should be no interferenoe in matters of conscience, religion or culture, and a minority 
is entitled to keep its personal law without any ohange in this respeot being Imposed 
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“The position of the Congress in regard to the communal decision has been re- 
peatedly made clear in Congress resolutions and finally in the Election Manifesto 
issued last year. The Congress is opposed to this decision as it is anti-national, 
anti-democratic and it is a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of Indian 
unity. Nevertheless, the Congress has declared that a change in or supersession of 
the Communal Decision should only be brought about by the natural agreement of 
the parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed and is prepared to take 
advantage of any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. 

“In all matters affecting the minorities in India, the Congress wishes to proceed 
by their oo-operation and through their goodwill in a oommon undertaking and for 
the realisation of a oommon aim which -is the freedom and betterment of ail the 
people of India.” 

The time is opportune for renewing our efforts for the final solution of this 
problem. I believe I am voicing the feelings of all Congressmen when I say that 
we are eager to do our very best to arrive at an agreed solution, consistent with the 
fundamental principles of nationalism. It is unnecessary for me to go into details 
as to the lines on which a solution should take place. Much useful ground has 
already been covered in past conferences and conversations. I shall merely add that 
only by emphasising our common interests, economic and political, can we cut 
across communal divisions and dissensions. A policy of live and let live in matters 
religious and an understanding in matters economic and political should be our 
objective. Though the Muslim problem looms large whenever we think of the ques- 
tion of the minorities, and though we are anxious to finally settle this problem, 
I must say that the Congress is equally desirous of doing justice to the other minori- 
ties, and specially the so-called depressed classes whose number is a very large one. 
I would put it to the members of the minority communities in India to consider dis- 
passionately if they have anything to fear when the Congress programme is put into 
operation. The Congress stands for the political and economic rights of the Indian 
people as a whole. If it succeeds in executing its programme, the minority com- 
munities would be benefited as much as any other seotion of the Indian population. 
Moreover, if after the capture of political power, national reconstruction takes place 
on socialistic lines— as I nave no doubt it will— it is the “have-nots” who will benefit 
at the expense of the “haves” and the Indian masses have to be classified among the 
“have-nots”. There remains but ono question which may be a source of anxiety to 
the minorities, viz., religion in the aspect of culture that is based on religion. On 
this question, the Congress policy is one of live and let live — a policy of complete 
non-interference in matters of conscience, religion and culture as well as cultural 
autonomy for the different linguistic areas. The Muslims have, therefore, nothing to 
fear in the event of India winning hor freedom — on the contrary they have every 
thing to gain. So far as the religious and social disabilities of the so-called depressed 
classes are concerned, it is well known that during the last seventeen years the 
Congress has left no stone unturned in the effort to move them, and I have no doubt 
that the day is not far off when such disabilities will be a thing of the past. 

I shall now proceed to oonsider the method which the Congress should pursue in 
the years to come as well as its role in the national struggle. I believe more than 
ever that the method should be “satyagraha” or non-violent non-oo-operation in the 
widest sense of the term, including civil disobedience. It would not be correct to 
call our method passive resistance. “Satyagraha”, as I understand it, is not merely 
passive resistance but active resistance as well, though that activity must be of a 
non-violent character. It is necessary to remind our countrymen that satyagraha or 
non-violent non-co-operation may have to be resorted to again. The acceptance of 
office in the provinces as an experimental measure should not lead us to think that 
our future activity is to be oonfined within the;limits of strict constitutionalism. There 
is every possibility that a determind opposition to the forcible inauguration of Federa- 
tion may land us in another big campaign of civil disobedience. 

In our struggle for independence we may adopt either of two alternatives. We 
may continue our fight until we have our full freedom aud in the meantime decline 
to use any power that we may capture while on the march. We may, on the other 
hand, go on consolidating our position while we oontinue our struggle for Purna 
Swaraj or complete independence. From the point of view of principle, both the 
alternatives are equally acceptable and a prior consideration need not worry us. 
But we should consider very carefully at every stage as to which alternative would 
e mors conducive to our national advancement. In either case the ultimate stage 
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in our progress will be the severance of British connection. When that severance 

takes place and there is no trace left of British domination, we shall be in a posi- 

tion to determine onr future relations with Great Britain through a treaty of alliance 
voluntarily entered into by both parties. What our future relations with Great 
Britain will or should be, it is too early to say. That will depend to a large extent 
on the attitude of the British people themselves. On this point I have been greatly 
impressed by the attitude of the President De Valera. Like the President of Eire, 
I should also say that we have no enmity towards the British people. We are 
fighting Great Britain and we want the fullest liberty to determine our future rela- 
tions with her. But once we have real self-determination there is no reason why 
we should not enter into the most cordial relations with the British people. 

I am afraid there is a lack of clarity in the minds of many Congressmen as to 

the role of the Congress in the history 'of our national struggle. I know that there 

are friends who think that after freedom is won, the Congress party, having achieved 
its objeotive should wither away. Such a conception is entirely erroueous. The 
party tnat wins freedom for India should be also the party that will put into effect 
the entire programme of post-war reconstruction. Only those who have won power 
can handle it properly. If other people are pitchfoiked -into seats of power which 
they were not responsible for capturing, they will lack that strength, confidence and 
idealism which is indispensable for revolutionary reconstruction. It is this which 
accounts for the difference in the record of the Congress and non-Congress minis- 
tries in the very narrow sphere of provincial autonomy. 

No, there can be no question of the Congress Paity withering away after political 
freedom is won. On the contrary the paity will have to take over power, assume res- 
ponsibility for administration and put through its programme of reconstruction. Only 
there will it fulfil its role. If it were to forcibly liquidate itself, chaos would follow. 
Looking at post War Europe we find that only in those countries has there been orderly 
and continuous progress wnere the party which seized power undertook the work of 
reconstruction, I know that it will be argued that the continuance of a party in such 
circumstances, standing behind the State, will convert that State into a totalitarian 
one ; but I cannot admit the charge. The State will possibly become a totalitarian 
one, if there be only one party as in countries like Russia, Germany and Italy. But 
there is no reason why other parties should be banned. Moreover, the party itself 
will have a democratic basis, unlike for instance the Nazi Party, which is based on the 
“Leader Principle”. The existence of more than one party and the democratic basis 
of the Congress Party will prevent the future Indian State becoming a totalitarian 
one. Further, the democratic basis of the party will ensuie that leaders are not 
thrust upon the people from above, but are elected from below. 

Though it may be somewhat premature to give a detailed plan of reconstruction, 
we might as well consider some of the piineiples according to which our future 
social reconstruction should take place. I have no doubt in my mind that our chief 
national problems relating to the eiadication of poverty, illiteracy and disease and 
to scientific production and distribution can be effectively tackled only along socia- 
listic lines. The very first thing which our future national Government will have 
to do would be to set up a commission for drawing up a comprehensive plan of 
reconstruction. The plan will have two parts— an immediate programme and a long 

E eriod programme. In drawing up the first part the immediate objectives which will 
ave to be kept in view will be three-fold— fiistly, to prepare the country for self- 
sacrifice ; secondly, to unify India and thirdly, to give scope for local and cultural 
autonomy. The second and third objectives may appear to be contradictory but they 
are not really so whatever political talent or genius we may possess as a people will 
have to be used in reconciling these two objectives. We shall have to unify the 
country so that we may bo able to hold India against any foreign invasion. While 
unifying the country through a strong Central Government we shall have to put all the 
minority communities as well as the provinces at their ease by allowing them a large 
measure of autonomy in cultural as well as Governmental affairs. Especial efforts will 
be needed to keep our people together when the load of foreign domination is 
removed because alien rule has demoralised and disorganised as to a degree. To 
promote national unity we shall have to develop our lingua franca and a common 
soript. Further, with the help of such modern scientific contrivances as aeroplanes, 
telephone, radio films, television etc, we shall have to bring the different parts of 
India close to one another and through a common educational policy we shall have 
to foster a common spirit among the entire population. 

So far as our lingua franca is concerned, 1 am inclined to think that the distinction 
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between Hindi and Urdu it an artificial one. The most natural lingua franca would 
be a mixture of the two such as is spoken in daily life in large portions of the coun- 
try and this common language may be written in either of the two scripts, Nagari 
or Urdu. I am aware that there are people in India who strongly favour either of 
the two scripts to the exclusion of the other. Our polioy, however, should not be 
one of exclusion. We should allow the fullest latitude to use either script. At the 
same time, I am inclined to think that the ultimate solution and the best solution 
would be the adoption of a script that would bring us into line with the rest of the 
world, Pei haps, some of our countrymen will gape with horror when they hear of 
the adoption of the Roman script, but I would beg them to consider this problem 
from the scientific and historical point of view. If we do that, we shall realise at 
once that there is nothing sacrosanct in a script. The Nagari script, as we know it 
to-day, has passed through several phases of evolution. Besides, most of the major 
provinces of India have their own script and there is the Urdu script which is used 
largely by the Urdu-speaking public in India and by both Muslims and Hindus 
in provinces like the Punjab and Sind. In view of such diversity, the choice of a 
uniform script for the whole of India should be made in a thoroughly scientific and 
impartial spirit, free from bias of every kind. I confess that there was a time wheu l 
felt that it would be anti-national to'adopt a foreign script. But my visit to Turkey 
in 1934 was responsible for converting me, I then realised for the first time what 
a great advantage it was to have the same script as the rest of the world. So far 
as our masses are concerned, since more than 90 per cent are illiterate and are not 
familiar with any script, it will not matter to them whioh script we introduce wheu 
they are educated. The Roman script will, moreover, facilitate their learning a 
European language. I am quite aware how unpopular the immediate adoption of the 
Roman script would be iu our country. Nevertheless I would beg my countrymen to 
consider what would be the wisest solution in the long run. 

With regard to the long-period programme for a free India, the first problem to 
tackle is that of increasing population. I do not desire to go into the theoretical 
question as to whether India is over- populated or not. I simply want to point out 

that where poverty, starvation and disease are stalking the land, we cannot afford to 

have our population mounting up by thirty millions during a single decade. If the 
population goes up by leaps and bounds, as it has done iu the recent past, our plans 
are likely to fall through. It will therefore be desirable to restriot our population 
until we are able to feed, clothe and educate those who already exist. It is not 
necessary at this stage to prescribe the methods that should be adopted to prevent a 
further increase in population. But I would urge that public attention be drawn to 
this question. 

Regarding reconstruction, our principal problem will ba how to eradicate poverty 
from our country. That will require a radical reform of our land 
system including the abolition of landlordism. Agricultural indebtedness will 
have to be liquidated and provision made for cheap ci edit for the rural 
population. Au extension of the co-operative movement will be necessary for the 
benefit of both producers and consumers. Agriculture will have to be put on a 

scientific basis with a view to increasing the yield from the land. To solve the 

economic problem, agricultural improvement will not be enough. A comprehensive 
scheme of industrial development under state-ownership and state-control will be 
indispensable. A uow industrial system will have to be built up in place of the 
old one which has collapsed as a result of mass production abroad and alien rule 
at home. The planning commission will have to consider carefully and decide which 
of the home industries could be revived despite the competition of modern factories 
and in whioh sphere, large scale production should be encouraged. However much 
we may dislike modern industrialism and oonderan the evils whioh follow in its train, 
we cannot go back to the pre-industrial eras, even if we desire to do so. It is well 
therefore that we should reconcile ourselves to industrialisation and devise means 
to minimise its evils and at the same time explore the possibilities of reviving 
cottage industries where there is a possibility of their surviving the inevitable com- 
petition of factories. In a country like India, there will be plenty of room for 
cottage industries, especially in the case of industries including handspinning and 
weaving allied to agriculture. 

Last but not least, the State on the advice of a planning commission, will have 
to adopt a comprehensive scheme for gradually socialising our entire agricultural 
and industrial system in both the spheres of production and appropriation. Extra 
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oapital will have to be procured for this, whether through internal or external loans, 
or through inflations. 

Opposing or resisting the provincial part of the constitution will be hardly possible 
now, sinoe the Congress Party has accepted office in seven out of eleven provinces. 
All that oould be done would be to strengthen and consolidate the Congress as a 
result of it. I am one of those who were not in favour of taking office— not because 
there was something inherently wrong in doing so, not because no good oould come 
out of that policy, but because it was apprehended that the evil effects of office- 
acoeptanoe would out-weigh the good. To-day I can only hope that my forebodings 
were unfounded. 

How can we strengthen and consolidate the Congress while our Ministers are in 
office ? The first thing to do is to change the composition and character of the 
bureaucracy. If this is not done the Congress party may oome to grief. In every 
country, the Ministers come and go, but the steel frame of the permanent servioe 
remains. If that is not altered in composition and character, the Governmental 
party and its cabinet are likely to prove ineffective in putting their principles into 
practice. This is what happened in the case of the Social Democratic party in post- 
war Germany and perhaps in the case of the Labour party in Great Britain in 1924 
and 1929. It is the permanent services who really rule in every oountry. In India 
they have been created by the British and in the higher ranks they are largely 
British in composition. Their outlook and mentality is in most cases neither Indian 
nor national. A national policy cannot be executed until the permanent services 
become national in outlook and mentality. The difficulty, of course, will be that the 
higher ranks of the permanent services being under the statute, directly under the 
Secretary of State for India and not under the Provincial Governments, it will not 
be easy to alter their composition. 

Secondly, the Congress Ministers in the different Provinces should, while they 
are In office, introduce schemes of reconstruction in the spheres of education, health, 

f rohibition, prison reform, irrigation, industry, land-reform, workers’ welfare, eto. 
n this matter, attempts should be made to have, as farj as possible, a uniform policy 
for the whole of India. This uniformity could be brought about in either of two 
ways. The Congress Ministers in the different provinces could themselves come 
together— as the Labour Ministers did in October 1937 in Calcutta— and draw 
up a uniform programme. Over and above this, this Congress Working Committee, 
which is the supreme executive of the Congress, oould lend a helping hand by giving 
directions to the different departments of the Congress-controlled Provincial Govern- 
ments in the light of suoh advice as it may get from its own experts. This will 
mean that the members of the Congress Working Committee should be conversent 
with the problems that come within the purview of the Congress Governments in 
the Provinces. It is not intended that they should go into the details of administra- 
tion. All that is needed is that they should have a general understanding of the 
different problems so that they could lay down the broad lines of policy. In this 
respect the Congress Working Committee could do much more than it has hitherto 
done and unless it does so I do not see how that body can keep an effective control 
over the different Congress Ministries. 

At this stage, I should like to say something more about the role of the Congress 
Working Committee. This Committee in my judgment, is not merely the directing 
brain of the national army of fighters for freedom. It is also the shadow of the 
Cabinet of an independent India and it should function accordingly. This is not 
an invention of my own. It is the role which has been assigned to similar bodies 
in other countries that have fought for their national emancipation. I am one of those 
who think in terms of a free India— who visualise a national Government in this 
country within the brief span of our own life. It is consequently natural for us to 
urge that the Working Committee should feel and function as the shadow cabinet of 
a free India. This is what President de Valera’s Republican Government did when 
it was fighting the British Government and was on the run. And this is what the 
executive of tne Wafd Party iu Egypt did before it got into office. The members of 
the Working Committee, while carrying on their day to day work, should, accord- 
ingly, study the problems they will have to tackle iu the event of their oapturing 
political power. 

More important than the question of the proper working of the Congress Govern- 
ments is the immediate problem of how to oppose the inauguration of the Federal 
part of the Constitution. The Congress attitude towards the proposed Federal soheme 
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has bee n clearly stated in the resolution acopted by the Working Committee at 
Wardha on February 4, 1938, which will be plaoed before this Congress after the 
Subjects Committee has considered it. That resolution says : 

“The Congress has rejected the new constitution and declared that a constitution 
for India which can be accepted by the people must be based on independence and 
can only be framed by the people themselves by means of a Constituent Assembly 
without the interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of rejec- 
tion, the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in the Provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthening the nation in its struggle fordndependence. In 
regard to the proposed Federation, no such consideration applies even provisionally 
or for a period, and the imposition of this Federation will do grave injuries to India 
and tighten the bonds which hold her under the subjection of an imperialist domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility the vital 
functions of a Government. 

tt This Congress is not opposed to the idea of federation, but a real federation must, 
even apart from the questiou of responsibility, consist of free units, enjoying more 
or less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty and representation by a demo- 
cratic process of election. Indian States participating in the Federation should approxi- 
mate to the provinces in the establishment of representative Institutions, responsible 
Government, civil liberties and the method of election to the Federal House. Other- 
wise Federation, as it is now contemplated, will instead of building Indian unity, en- 
courage separatist tendencies and involve the State in internal and external conflict. 

“The Congress, therefore, reiterats its condemnation of the proposed scheme 
and calls upon Provincial and local Congress Committees and the people generally as 
well as Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inauguration. 

“In the event of an attempt being made to impose it, despite the declared will of 
the people, such an attempt must bo combated in every way and the provincial gov- 
ernments and ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. 

“In oase such a contingency arises the A. I. C. C. is authorised and directed to 
determine the line of action to be pursued in this regaid.” 

I should like to add some more arguments to explain our attitude of uncompromis- 
ing hostility towards the proposed Federation. One of the most objectionable feature 
of the Federal scheme relates to the oommerial and financial safeguards in the new 
Constitution. Not only will the people continue to be deprived of any power over 
defence or foreign policy, but the major portion of the expenditure will also be 
entirely out of popular control. According to the budgot of the Central Government 
for the year 1J37-38, the Army expenditure comes to 44.51 crores of rupees (£33,46 
millions) out of a total expenditure of 77,90 crores of rupees (£ 58,42 millions)— 
that is, roughly 57 per cent of the total expenditure of the Cential Government. It 
appears that the reserved side of the Federal Government which will be controlled 
by the Governor-General, will handle about 80 per cent of the Federal expenditure. 
Moreover, bodies like the Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway authority are 
already created or will be created which will work as imperium in imperio 
uncontrolled by a Federal legislature. The legislature will be deprived of 
the powers it possesses at present to direct and influence railway policy and it will 
not have any voioe in determining the currency and exchange policy of the country 
which has a vital bearing on its economic development. 


The fact that the external affairs will be a reserved subject under the Federal 
Government will prejudicially affect the freedom of the Indian Legislature to con- 
clude trade agreements and will seriously restrict^ in effect, fiscal autonomy. The 
Federal Government will not be under any constitutional obligation to place such 
trade agreements before the legislature for their ratification. Even as they decline 
at present, to give an undertaking to place the Indo- British Trade Agreement before 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, the so-called Fiscal Autonomy Convention will 
have no meaning unless stipulated that no trade agreement on behalf of India shall 
be signed by any party without its ratification by the Indian legislature. In this 
connection, I should like to state that I am definitely of opinion that India should 
enter into bilateral trade agreements with countries like Germany, Czechoslovia, 
Italy and the United States of Amerioa with whom she has had close trade-relations 
in the past. But under the new constitution, it will not be within the power of the 
federal legislature to force the Federal Government to enter into such bilateral trade 
agreements. 

The iniquitous and inequitable commercial safeguards embodied in the Act will 
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make it impossible for any effective measures to be adopted in order to protect and 
promote Indian national industries, especially where they might, as they often do, 
conflict with British commercial or industrial interests. In * addition to thf3 Governor- 
General’s Special Responsibility to see that provision! with regard to discrimination, 
as laid down in the Act, are duly carried out, it is also his duty to prevent any 
action which would subject British goods imported into India to any kind of discri- 
minatory or penal treatment. A careful study of these stringent and wide provi- 
sions will show that India can adopt no measures against British competition which 
the Governor-General cannot, in effect, stultify or veto whether in the legislative or 
in the administrative sphere. It is, of course, preposterous to permit foreigners in 
this country to compete with the nationals on equal terms and there can be no 
genuine Swaraj tf India is to be denied the power to devise and adopt a national 
economic policy including the right, if her interests so require, of differentiating 
between nationals and non-nationals. In a famous article in Young India under the 
caption ‘ The Giant And The Dwarf’ wiitten soon after the conclusion of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact in 1931 Mahatma Gandhi declared plainly that “to talk of no discrimi- 
nation between Indian interests and English or European is to perpetuate Indian 
helotage. What is equality of rights between a giaut and a dwarf ?” Even the 
meagre powers enjoyed by the Central Legislature at present to enact a measure 
like the reservation of the Indian coastal trade for Indian-owned and Indian -managed 
vessels has been taken away under the so-called reformed constitution. Shipping is 
a vital industry which is essential for defensive as well as for economic pm poses, 
but all the accepted and legitimate methods of developing this key industry includ- 
ing those adopted even by several British dominions, are henceforth lendered 
impossible for India. To justify such limitations on our sovereignty on the ground 
of “leciprocity” and “partnership” is literally to add insult to injury. The right of 
the future Indian Parliament to differentiate or discriminate between nationals and non- 
nationals whenever Indian interests require it, should remain intact and this right we 
cannot sacrifice on any account. I would, in this connection, cite the Irish parallel. 
The Irish Nationality and Citizenship in connection with the electoral system, entry 
into public life, merchant shipping law, aircraft as well as in connection with special 
privileges whioh it is thought proper to reserve for Irish nationals, such as, for 
example, those conferred through measures for assisting Irish industry. Irish 
citizenship, in other words, is distinct from British, which cannot olaim equal right 
in the State of Eire (or Ireland) on the basis of British citizenship which is not 
recognised there. I feel that India must similarly seek to develop her own distinct 
nationality and establish a citizenship of her own. 

While on the question of fiscal autonomy and commercial safeguards I might 
refer briefly to the need of an active foreign trade policy for India. India’s foreign 
trade should be viewed not in a haphazard or a pieoemeal manner as is often done 
in order to piovide some immediate or temporary benefits to British industry but in 
a comprehensive manner so as to co-ordinate India’s economic development with its 
export trade on the one band and its external obligation on the other. The very 
nature of India’s export trade makes it essential that it shall not have any restric- 
tive agreement with England such as would jeopardise its trade with the various 
non-Empire countries which have been in several respects its best customers or 
such as would tend to weaken India’s bargaining power vis-a via other countries. 
It is unfortunate that the protracted negotiations for an Indo-British trade agree- 
ment, are still proceeding, while the Ottawa Agreement even after the expiry of 
its notice period and despite the decision of the Legislative Assembly to terminate 
it, still continues, and along with the differential duties on British. steel and textiles 
the said Ottawa Agreement seoures the prevailing advantages for British industries. 
There is no doubt that under the existing political conditions, any trade agreement 
between England and India is bound to be of an unequal character because our 
present political relationship would weigh the scales heavily in favour of, England. 
There is also no doubt that the British preferential system is political in origin 
and before we permit non-Indian vested interests to be established or consolidated 
In this country under the shelter of a trade agreement, we should be careful as to 
its political repercussions and economic oonsequencos. I trust that the present 
Indo-British trade negotiations will not be allowed to impede the conclusion of 
bilateral trade agreements with other countries whenever possible and that no such 
agreement will be signed by the Government of India unless it is ratified by the 
Indian Legislature. 

From the above, it will be quite clear that there Is no analogy between the 

nnwAfB nf tha nrnnnaad miniatriaR and thnaa nf tha nronaaad Eanaral miniatrv 
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Moreover, the composition of the Federal Legislature is reactionary to a degree. 
The total population of the Indian States is roughly 24 per cent of that of the 
whole of India. Nevertheless, the Rulers of the States, and not their subjects, have 
been given 33 per cent of the seats in the Lower House and 40 per oent in the 
Upper House of the Federal Legislature. In these circumstances, there is no possi- 
bility, in my opinion, of the Congress altering its attitude towards the Federal scheme 
at any time. On our success in resisting the imposition of Federation by the British 
Government will depend our immediate political future. We have to fight Federa- 
tion by all legitimate and peaceful means— not merely along constitutional lines— and 
in the last resort, we may have to resort to mass civil disobedience which is the 
ultimate sanction we have in our hauds. There can be little doubt that in the event 
of such a campaign being started in future, the movement will not be confined to 
British India but will spread among the States’ subjects. 

To put up an effective fight in the near future, it is necessary to put our own 
house in order. The awakening among our masses during the last few years has 
been so tremendous that new problems nave arisen concerning our party organisation. 
Meetings attended by fifty thousand men and women are an usual occurrence nowa- 
days. It is sometimes found that to control such meetings and demonstrations, our 
machinery is not adequate. Apart from these passing demonstrations, there is the 
bigger problem of mobilising this phenomenal mass energy and enthusiasm and 
dirooting them along proper lines. But have we got a well-disciplined volunteer 
corps for this purpose ? Have we got a cadre of officers for our national service ? 
Do we provide any training for our budding leaders for our promising young 
workers ? The answers to these questions are too patent to need elaboration. We 
have not yet provided all these requirements of a modern political party, but it is 
high time that we did. A disciplined volunteer corps manned by trained officers is 
exceedingly necessary. Moreover, education and training should be provided for onr 
political workers so that we may produce a better type of leaders in future. This 
sort of training is provided by political parties in Britain through summer schools 
and other institutions — and is a speciality in totalitarian States. With all respect to 
our workers who have played a glorious part in our struggle, I must confess that 
there is room for more talent in our party. This defect can be made up partly by 
recruiting promising young men for the Congress and partly by providing education 
and training for those whom we already have. Everybody must have observed how 
some European countries have been dealing with this problem. Though our ideals 
and methods of training will be quite different from theirs, it will be admitted on 
all hands that a thorough scientific training is a requisite for our workers. Further 
an institution like the Labour Service Oorp of Nazis deserves careful study and, 
with suitable modification, may prove beneficial to India. 

While dealing with the question of enforcing discipline within onr own party, 
we have to consider a problem which has been causing worry and embarrassment to 
many of ns. I am referring to organisations -like the Trade Union Congress and tha 
Kisan Sabhas and their relations with the Indian National Congress. There are two 
opposing schools of thought on this question — those who condemn any organisations 
that are outside the Congress and those who advocate them. My own view is that 
we cannot abolish suoh organisations by ignoring or condemning them. They exist 
as objeotive facts and since they have come into existence and show no signs of 
liquidating themselves, it should be manifest that there is an historical necessity 
behind them. Moreover, such organisations are to be found in other countries. I am 
afraid that whether we like it or not, we have to reoonoile ourselves to their exis- 
tence. The only question is how the Congress should treat them. Obviously suoh 
organisations should not appear as a challenge to the National Congress which is 
the organ of mass struggle for capturing political power. They should, therefore, be 
inspired by Congress ideals and methods and work in close co-operation with the 
Congress. To ensure this, Congress workers should in large numbers participate in 
trade union and peasant organisations. From my own experience or trade union 
work I feel that this could easily be done without landing oneself in conflict or 
inconsistency. Co-operation between the Congress and the other two organisations 
would be facilitated if the latter deal primarily with the economic grievances of the 
workers and the peasants and treat the Congress as a common platform for all those 
who strive for the political emancipation of their oountry. 

This brings us to the vexed problems of the collective affiliation of workers* and 
peasants’ organisations to the Congress. Personally, I hold the view that the day 
will oome when we shall have to grant this affiliation in order to bring all progre- 
44 
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ssive and anti-imperialist organisations under the influence and control of the Con- 
gress. There will, of course, be difference of opinion as to the manner and the 

extent to which this affiliation should be given and the character and stability of 

such organisations will have to be examined before affiliation could be agreed to. 
In Russia, the United Front of the Soviets of workers, peasants and soldiers played 
a dominant part in the October Revolution— but, on the contrary, in Great Britain 
we find that the British Trades Union Congress exerts a moderating influence on the 
National Executive of the Labour Party. In India we shall have to consider care- 
fully what sort of influence organisations like the Trade Union Congress and the 
Kisan Sabhas will exert on the Indian National Congress in the event of affiliation 
being granted and we should not forget that there is the possibility that the former 
may not have a radical outlook if their immediate eoonoraio grievances are not 
involved. In any case, quite apart from the question of collective affiliation, there 

should be the closest co-operation between the National Congress and other anti- 

imperialist organisations and this object would be facilitated by the latter adopting 
the principles and methods of the former. 

There has been a great deal of controversy over the question of forming a party, 
like the Congress Socialist Party, within the Congress. I hold no brief for the 
Congress Socialist Party and I am not a member of it. Nevertheless, I must say 
that I have been in agreement with its general principles and policy from the very 
beginning. In the first place, it is desirable for the Leftist elements to be consoli- 
dated into one party. Secondly, a Leftist bloc can have a raison d’etre only if it is 
Socialist in character. There are friends who objeot to such a bloc being called a 
party, but to my mind it is quite immaterial whether you call that bloc a group, 
a league or a party. Within the limits prescribed by the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress it is quite “possible for the Leftist bloc to have a Socialist pro- 
gramme, in which case it can be very well called a group, a league or a party. But 
the role of the Congress Socialist Party, or any other party of the same sort, should 
be that of the Left-wing group. Socialism is not the immediate problem for us — 
nevertheless, Socialist propaganda is necessary to prepare the country for Socialism 
when political freedom has been won. And that propaganda can be conducted only 
by a party like the Congress Socialist Party, which stands for and believes in 
Socialism. 

There is one problem in which I have been taking a deep personal interest for 
some years and in connection with which I should like to make my submission — I 
mean the question of a foreign policy for India and of developing international con- 
tacts. I attach great importance to this work because I believe that in the years to 
come, international developments will favour our struggle in India. But we must 
have a correct appreciation of the world situation at every stage and should know 
how to take advantage of it. The lesson of Egypt stands before us as an example. 
Egypt won her treaty of alliance with Great Britain without firing a shot, simply 
because she knew how to take advantage of the Anglo-Italian tension in the Medi- 
terranean. 

In connection with our foreign policy, the first suggestion that I have to make is 
that we should not be influenced by the international politics of any country or the 
form of its state. We shall find in every country, men and women who will sym- 
pathise with Indian freedom, no matter what their own political views may be. In this 
matter I should take a leaf out of 8oviet diplomacy. Though Soviet Russia is a Com- 
munist State, her diplomats have not hesitated to make alliances with non-Socialist States 
and have not declined sympathy or support coming from any quarter. We should there- 
fore aim at developing a nucleus of men and women in every country who would 
feel sympathetic towards India. To create and develop such a nucleus, propaganda 
through the foreign press, through Indian-made films and through art exhibitions 
would be helpful. The Chinese, for example, have made themselves exceedingly popu- 
lar in Europe through their art exhibitions. Above all, personal contacts are nece- 
ssary. Witnout suon personal contacts, it would be difficult to make India popular 
in other countries. Indian students abroad could also help in this work, provided we 
in India look to their needs and requirements. There should be closer contaot 
between Indian students abroad and the Indian National Congress at home. If we 
oould send out cultural and educational films made in India, I am sure that India 
and her culture would beoome known and appreciated by people abroad. Such films 
would prove exceedingly useful to Indian students and Indian residents in other 
countries, who, at present, are like our non-official ambassadors. 
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I do not like the word propaganda— there is an air of falsity about it. But I 
insist that we should make India and her culture known to the world. I say this 
because I am aware that such efforts will be welcomed in every country in Europe 
and America. If we go ahead with this work, we shall be preparing the basis for 
our future embassies and legations in different lands. We should not negleot Great 
Britain either. We have even in that country a small hut influential group of men 
and women who are genuinely sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Among the 
rising generation, and sudents in particular, interest in and sympathy for India is 
rapidly on the increase. One has only to visit the universities of Great Britain to 
realise that. 

To cairy on this work effectively, the Indian National Congress should have its 
trusted agents in Europe, Asia, Africa and in North, Central and South Amerioa. 
It is a pity that we have so far neglected Central and South Amerioa where there 
is profound interest in India. The Congress should be assisted in this work of 
developing international contacts by cultural organisations in India, working in the 
field of international culture and by the Indian Chambers of Commoroe working in 
the sphere of international commerce. Further, Indians should make it a point to 
attend every international Congress or Conference Participation in such Conferences 
is a very useful and healthy form of propaganda for India. 

While talking of international contacts, I should remove a misgiving which 
may be present in some minds. Developing international contacts does not 
mean intriguing against the British Government. We do not need go in for 

such intrigue and all our methods should bo above board. The propaganda that 
goes on against India all over the world is to the effect that India is an uncivilised 
country and it is inferred therefrom that the British are needed in order to 
oivilise us. As a reply, we have only to let the world know what we arc and 
whst our culture is like. If we can do that, we shall create such a volume 

of international sympathy in our favour that India’s case will become irresistible 

before the bar of world opinion. 

I should not forget to refer to the problems, the difficulties and the trials which 
face our countrymen in different parts of Asia and Africa — notably in Zanzibar, 
Kenya, South Africa, Malaya, and Ceylon. The Congress has always taken the 

keenest interest in their affairs and will continue to do so in future. If we have 
not been able to do more for them, it is only because we are still slaves at 
home. A free India will be a hoalthy and potent factor in world-politics and will 
be able to look after the interests of its nationals abroad. 

I must, in this connection, stress the desirability and necessity of developing 

closer cultural relations with our | neighbours — viz., Persia, Afghanistan, Nepal, 

China, Burma, Siam, Malava States, East Indies and Ceylon. It would be good 
for both parties if they knew more of us and we knew more of them. With 

Burma and Ceylon, in particular, we should have the most intimate cultural 

intercourse, in view of our age-long contacts. 

Friends, I am sorry I have taken more of your time than I had intended at 
first, but I am now nearing the end of my address. There is one other matter — 

the burning topic of the day— to which I should now draw your attention— the 

question of the -release of detenus and political prisoners. The recent hunger- 

strikes have brought this question to the forefront and have focussed public 

attention on it. I believe that I am voicing the feelings of at least the rank and 
file of the Congress when I say that everything humanly possible should be done 
to expedite release. So far as the Congress Ministries are concerned, it would be 
well to note that the record of some of them has not come up to public expectation. 
The sooner they satisfy the public demand, the better it will he for the Congress 
and for the people who are suffering in Provinces ruled by non-Congress Ministries. 
It is not nooessary for me to labour this point and I fervently hope that in the 
immediate future, the public will have nothing to complain so far as the record 
of the Congress Ministries on this point is conoerned. 

It is not only the detenus ana political prisoners in jail and detention who 
have their tale of woe The lot of those who have been released is sometimes 
no better. They often return home in shattered health, victim of fell diseases 
like tuberoulosis. Grim starvation stares them in the face and they are 
greeted, not with the smiles but with the tears of their near and dear ones. 
Have we no duty to those who have given of their best in the service of their 
country and have received nothing but poverty aud sorrow in return ? Let 
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us therefore send our heartfelt sympathy to all those who have suffered for 
the crime of loving their country and let us all contribute our humble mite 
towards the alleviation of their misery. 

Friends, one word more and I have done. We are faced with a serious 
situation to-day. Inside the Congress, there are differences between the Right 
and the Left which it would be futile to ignore. Outside, there is the 
challenge of British Imperialism which we are called upon to face. What 
shall we do in this crisis ? Need I say that we have to stand four-square against 
all the storms that may beset our path and impervious to all the designs that 
our rulers may employ ? The Congress to-day is the one supreme organ of mass 
struggle. It may have its Right-bloo and its Left— but it is the common platform 
for all Anti-Imperialist organisations striving for Indian emancipation. Let us 
therefore rally the whole country under the banner of the Indian National 
Congress. I would appeal specially to the Leftist group in the country to 
pool all their strength and their resources for democratising the Congress and re- 
organising it on the broadest anti-imperialist basis. In making this appeal, I am 
greatly encouraged by the attitude of the leader of the British Communist Party 
whose general policy with regard to India seems to me to be in keeping with that 
of the Indian National Congress. 

In conclusion, I shall voice your feelings by saying that all India fervently hopes 
and prays that Mahatma Gandhi may be spared to our nation for many, many years 
to come. India cannot afford to lose him and certainly not at this hour. We need 
him to keep our struggle free from bitterness and hatred. We need him for the 
cause of Indian Independence. What is more— we need him for the cause of huma- 
nity. Ours is a struggle not only against British Imperialism as well, of which the 
former is the key-stone. We are therefore fighting not for the cause of India alone, 
but of humanity as well. India freed means humanity saved. Bande Mataram ! 


Resolutions 

For the text of the Resolutions passed by the Congress see 
pages2 295 — 302. 



The All India Kisan Movement 


February— December 1938 

( Specially Contributed ) 

Bihar Controversy 

Daring the whole of 1938 the Kisan Movement has made great progress. The 
Bihar Kisan controversy over the right of Kisans to hold their Danda threatened to 
bring to a head the relations of Kisan Sabha with the National Congress but for- 
tunately wise counsels prevailed on both sides and the llaripura Congress contented 
itself with recognising the right of Kisans to organise themselves into their own 
Kisan Sabhas but warning Congressmen against countenancing any propaganda 
calculated to incite anyone to violence. During that controversy, Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati, the Bihar Kisan leader insistod that he had always preached the cult of 
danda for Kisans as a means of self-defence and he was surprised why the Con- 
gress Government should take any special exception to it and Kisans would be 
entitled, even according to the interpretation put by Mahatma Gandhi on non-violence, 
to use the danda in defence of their homes and women. Com. Jaiprakash Narain 
replied to the resolution of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee by saying that 
if Congress authorities were to be so unwise as to take disciplinary action on Con- 
gressmen for their Kisan activities, such Congress-Kisan Sabhaites would have to 
part Company with tiie Congress just as Lokmanya Tilak had to in times past. The 
“Harijan”, the organ of Mahatmajoe, took exception to Swamijee’s interpretation of 
Mahatma’s idea of non-violence and strongly denounced the cult of Vanda. But 
Prof. Kanga, the President of the A. I. K. C., replied by saying that Indian Kisans 
oould not be asked to give up this traditional danda which is as necessary and 
sacred to them as the Kirpan is for the Sikhs. Taking advantage of this contro- 
versy the Anglo-Indian press tried in vain to incite Congress to fight Kisan Sabhas. 

Haripura A. I. K. C. 

At the time of the Congress session, a meeting of the A. I. K. C. met under the 
presidentship of Prof. Ranga. Resolutions, reiterating the unequivocal opposition of 
peasants to the Federal Scheme, deploring the failure of most of the Provincial 
Governments to declare moratorium or to reduce the land revenue burdens or to 
free Kisans from the vicious clutches of landlords were passed. By another resolu- 
tion, the States’ Kisans were exhorted to organise themselves into their Kisan Sabhas 

Kisan Schools 

The Andhra Peasants Institute had its Summer session this year at Madanapalle 
during May and June. There were 75 students and an intensive training was given 
to Kisan Youths in the method of organising Kisans’. Even old men, on the wrong 
side of seventy, came as students. The Socialist Schools of Mantevavaripalem in 
Andhra and Sonepur in Bihar had 250 and 60 students respectively, most of whom 
were Kisans. The Kistna District Kisan School was the first of its kind to be 
organised for a District and was opened by Mrs. Bharatidevi on the 1st. November 
at Pottipadu. The Betul School was also run in the last Summer. 

The Third Annual Session at Comilla 

This year’s session was held on the 15th. May at Comilla under the president- 
ship of Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. A considerable opposition was got up by the 
Muslim Leaguers and some Congressmen owing to their differences with some local 
Kisan workers but the conference overcame all that and attracted thousands of 
of Muslim Kisans who refused to be drawn into communalism. The signal sucoess 
of this session, just when Mahatma Gandhi was trying to come to terms with the 
Muslim League, demonstrated quite clearly that the tapping of class interests of our 
masses and the serving of their genuine eoonomio needs are the best solution to our 
Communalism. 
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Swamiji’s Menage 

Swamijee put in a very strong plea for the independent existence of Kisan Sabha 
and joined issue with those congressmen who thought that such an independent 
organisation would endanger our fight for freedom. He pleaded that India would win 
her political and economic freedom at the earliest opportunity only when Kisans had 
organised themselves on their class basis and stood loyally by the Congress and 
Muzdoors were prepared to stake their all in our national struggle, being convinced 
that Independence of India won by them would also mean eoonomic freedom for 
themselves. He supported the Kisan Sabha’s sfaud on the Red Flag and declared that 
Indian Kisans would do their best to stand by the Kisans and Muzdoors all the 
world over. When he came to the question of violence and non-violence, he grew 
specially pontific and maintained that Kisans could never, if they had any self- 
respect in them, countenance the continuation of hooliganism and wanton violence 
of zamindars and their agents against their own women, children, and hearths. He 
firmly adhered to the faith of the Kisan Sabha that political independence of India 
which did not lead to economic independence is not only worth having but positively 
harmful since it would only replace the White oligarchy by Brown oligarchy. 

Contribution of the Session 

This sesion has made real and constructive contributions to the Kisan Sabha. 
First of all. it decided upon the organisation of Kisan Volunteer crops. Secondly, it 
declared that the aim of the Kisan Sabha is the achievement of Agrarian Revolution. 
Thirdly, it favoured the conoillation of all the debts of small-holders. Fourthly, it 
vehemently repudiated the theory of class collaboration adumbrated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and maintained that as long as the class conflict persists owing to the ex- 
ploitation carriod on by landlords, Kisans were bound to tako self-defensive measures 
under the aegis of Kisan Sabha. Fifthly, it demanded a constructive and compre- 
hensive tenancy, debt relief, tax-reduction policy from Provincial Ministries and 
condemned their reactionary and repressive policies. 

The New Office Bearers 

Swamijee was elected the President, Prof. Ranga, General Sacretary ; Com. 
Indulal Yagnik, Bankim Mukherjee m.l.a., b.p.l., Bedi Avadheswar Prasad Sinha., 
Joint Secietaries. Miah Iftikaruddin, m. l. a. the Treasurer., For the first time the 
Central Kisan Council consisting of 22 members and six substitute members was also 
elected under the new constitution which was adopted by the Conference. 

Campaign for the Bengal Tenancy Bill 

The lead given by the Comilla session in supporting the Bengal Tenancy Bill was 
taken up by the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha. Prof. Ranga inaugurated the pro- 
vince-wide Kisan Campaign of “Make the Bill an Act or Resign.” It was taken 
up with great enthusiasm all over the Province and received the blessings of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the Congress Rastrapathi and the support of the Bengal Congress 
Socialist paity. This July campaign evoked spirited work from the Ministry and 
resulted in the assent of the Governor for the Bill in August. 

Kisan Volunteers Camps in Andhra 

In pursuance of the Comilla resolution, the Andhra Comrades organised these camps 
in Kistna District. Prof. Ranga and Indulal Yagnik who toured in the Andhra in 
June inaugurated them at Munagala and Tiruvur. 

Zaminders’ Hooliganism Counteracted 

Almost on the lines of the wide spread hooliganism displayed by the Bihara 
Zaminders, those of the Andhra, Benares, Orissa and Bengal began to organise 
violent attacks upon Kisans. Everywhere this was done in order to oust Kisans 
from their ancestral lauds lest permanency of tenure might be granted to them as 
per the proposed U. P. Tenancy Bill or the Orissa Tenancy Bill and to drive Kisans 
back into their usual slavery. But fortunately Kisan Sabhas took up this challenge 
to the very elementary civic rights of the masses. Com. Butchayya was hopelessly 
beaten because of his championship of the local Kisans. Com. Bapayya of the 
Andhra was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and Com. Tripathi of Benares was 
served with notioe under Section 144 and a large number of Kisan workers of 
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Orissa were forcibly restrained from rushing to the rescue of Kisans. In Bihar the 
Gava District Kisans have had to put up a heroic struggle against both the Zamindars 
and Government which posted Gurkhas at so many places. Just as in tho Civil 
Disobedience days, Notices under 144 were served on so many houses, during the 
course of the year such notices were served on the whole or a large part of the 
inhabitants or a considerable number of Kisans in various provinces patticularly 
Bihar, Andhra, Orissa, Bengal, restraining them from approaching or tilling or using 
certain fields or forests or tanks. Except in Unao of U. P. and in one or two places 
of Bihar, these notices were not served on both parties to the dispute i. e. the 
Zamindars and Kisans bat only upon Kisans. The practical result of this wrong 
official policy has been to deny the right of Kisans to cultivate their own traditional 
lands or forests, pending the settlement of the right over such property by Courts, 
if even such rights had existed. 


The Lavet Struggle 

The Kisans of Lavet of Baroda State rose in the wake of Swamijee’s tour just 
before the Haripura Congress against the cruel demands made on them by both tho 
State and moneylenders. Com. Indulal Yagnik and Pandaikar led these Kisans and the 
All-India lavet Day organised by the A. 1. K. C. in March helped them a good deal. 
But even till to-day (7th January 1 939) a large number of police are posted in those 
villages, so great is the solicitude of the State towaids the moderate demands of 
Kisans. Recently some remission of land rovenue was granted. 

The Orissa Bill 

The Orissa Congress Government passed two Tenancy Bills by tne last of May. 
One sought to lower the rents in the old Ganjara District of Madras to the level of 
the neighbouring Ryotwaii rates; the other to confer occupancy rights upon Kisans. 
The Governor held them up for the Governor General’s consideration. Prof. Ranga, 
the General Secretary of the A, I. K. C. took it up in July with the local Govern- 
ment, interviewed the Ministers and advised the local Kisan Sabha to inaugurate an 
intensive campaign in support of the Bills. Com. Malatidevi, Nabakrishna •Choudhuri, 
M, L. A., the local Kisan leaders started an agitation whioh culminated in a demons- 
tration of 15,300 Kisans at Cuttack on the 1st of September, the Kisan Day. No 
wonder on the 31st August, the assent of the Governor to one of the Bills was 
given. But till now the Madras Estates land Act Amendment Bill is not made an act. 
Thanks to the influence of Zamindars with the British and the unprepared ness of 
the Congress to force a ministerial crisis on this. 

The Punjab Bills 

The Punjab Government introduced four Bills into their Assembly, seeking to 
reduce the burdens of agricultural indebtedness and to regulate money-lending busi- 
ness. Like the Madras debt Relief Act, the Punjab Restitution of Land Mortgages 
Bill sought to cancel all interest over and above 100 per cent of the Principal. But 
the Hindu Sabhaites opposed them vehemently and organised a “Black Bill Boycott 
Day”. In the face of this situation, the Assembly Congress party decided to stand 
neutral. This was evidently a wrong position to take and so Prof Ranga interviewed 
its leaders and pleaded for their active support for the Bills. Com. B. P. L. Bedi 
and himself issued a statement appealing to all Kisan Sabhaites to support the Bills, 
which according to them were inadequate but good, so far as they had gone. For- 
tunately the Congress Assembly party reversed its decision of neutrality in favour 
of support. This helped later on to the weakening of the threatened Satyagraha 
campaign of Gokulchand Narang against the Bills. 

The Bihar Tenancy Act 

This Act has sought to lower the rents in some cases, commute grain rents into cash 
in others. But It still preserves the right of destraint and in some cases of demanding 
salami and the old basis of fixing rents on half gross income basis for the zamindars. 
So Com. Yadunandan 8arma and Swamijee have been very loud in denouncing it and 
Karyananda Sarma, the neiv president of the Provincial Kisan Sabha has de- 
clared war on the 5ts. December on the Destraint Provisions of the Bill and advised 
Kisans to resort to Civil disobedience if they are enforced. 
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The U. P. Tenancy*BiII 

By this Bill, the life interest of Kisans is to be converted into permanency of 
tenure ; the “Siri” land above a maximum extent of 50 acres is to go and some 
Kisans who never had any rights over certain lands are to obtain life interest 
and the rents are to be lowered so as to leave for Kisans not only costs of cultiva- 
tion but also something more. But neither the halfnet income basis of the present 
land revenue system nor the one-fourth of net income recommended by the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee is accepted as the basis for the fixation of rents, and for 
various other reasons our Kisan sabha is opposed to it. 

Zamindar — Congress agreements* 

Inspite of the fact that the Rent or Tenancy proposals of Bihar and U. P. Congress 
Governments are much more moderate than the very moderate Faizpur Agrarian 
Programme, the Zamindars have threatened Satyagraha. That can be understood. But 
the Bihar P. C. C. though it fit, despite the opposition of Kisan Sabhas, to enter 
into an agreement with these Zamindars ana thus further diluted the ministerial 
proposals for tenancy reform owing to its local exigencies in its legislature. Hence 
the Kisans’ opposition to any such agreements. 

The U. P. Talukdars also tried to play the same game. The Congress parliamentary 
Sub-committee threatened to take the whole question into its own hands at the time 
of the Delhi A. 1. 0. C. in September, inspite of the protests of the P. C. 0. and 
Agrarian Sub-commitee of U. P. Fortunately the land-lords could not accept the 
offer of Sirdar Vallbhabhai Patel to arbitrate provided they would all accept it. Both 
Swamijee, the President and Prof. Ranga, the General Secretary raised their voice 
in protest against this move, for in their view, there might be some excuse for the 
Congress to offer to arbitrate as between the Kisan demands and the land-lords’ 
stand. But there was certainly none to arbitrate between the Governments’ Rent 
Proposals, which were the result of a compromise and give and take effected by the 
select committee of the Legislature, consisting of all parties and the land-lords’ stand 
Bince such an arbitration was bound to do great injustice to Kisans. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

This Bill has sought to improve the conditions of sub-tenants of the Ryotwari 
landholders. But neither Mr. Perulekar who is championing the Khate Kisans nor 
Com. Indulal Yagnik is satisfied with it since it does not give a sufficiently long 
period of tenure nor does it seek to effectively reduce the rents. So there is great 
discontent in Guzarat and Maharashtra against the Bill. 

Fight against the Malguzari 

This system prevails in the C. P. and the local Provincial Kisan Sabha has been 
organising a campaign for its abolition. Dr. Khare declared himself, while a premier, 
to be in favour of its abolition in a Betul Kisan Conference. The C. P. Maharashtra 
Provincial Kisan Conference which was presided over by Com. Bhuskute and 
addressed by Com. Ranga, Yagnik, Adhikari and Ranadive decided in favour of the 
abolition of the Malguzari system. 

All-India KiianjDay 

The Third All-India Kisan Day demonstrated in unmistakable terms the growing 
tempo of the Kisan awakening all over India. The far-off Assam had the heartening 
spectacle of a tremendous Kisan demonstration at Svlhet on the 1st. of September 
and an equally imposing Kisan March to the Assembly at Shillong on the 2nd. of 
September. Punjab, Sind, Bombay, Frontier, Andhra and* C. P., Tamil Nad and Mala- 
bar, Orissa and Bihar have all had hundreds and thousands of Kisan Sabhas and 
many speotacular marches also on that Day. The Kisan manifesto as well as the 
local demands, the reactions of our Kisan Sabhas to the activities of local Govern- 
ments and the determination of Kisans to stand united and organised were reiterated 
on that Day. 

Mansa Day 

On the 7th. of April, the All-India Mansa Day was celebrated by our Kisan 
Sabhas in order to draw the attention of our Kisans to the 300 per cent enhance- 
ment of land revenue Insisted upon by the looal Ruler. The agitation eventually 
resulted in our Kisans’ success. 
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The Amritsar Satyagraha 

In the Punjab, the Kisan agitation for the radical revision of land revenue has 
resulted in the introduction of sliding scales of revenue, whereby the land revenue 
payable to Government rises or falls in accordance with the rise or fall in the prices 
of agricultural commodities. But the basic rates are supposed to absorb half of net 
income, which are themselves wrongly computed to the. disadvantage of Kisans. The 
Lyallpur District Kisans rose against them. Their agitation was forcibly suppressed 
by the present Ministry in May. But when the intention of the Government to 
settle the Land Revenue of Amritsar District came to bo known, the brave jat 
Kisans demanded either the removal of the Resettlement Party or an assurance that 
the resettlement would not result in any enhancement. To demonstrate their oppo- 
sition, they organised a Peasants’ March to the Magistrate’s Bungalow. But the 
Magistrate served on them a notice under Sec. 144 and naturally the brave Kisans 
defied the order, whereupon several scores ^of them were badly beaten and others 
forcibly dispersed. No wonder the Punjab Kisans took up the challenge and batch 
after batch of Kisans continued to defy this most unjust order until Sir Sikandar 
got it withdrawn. Slowly, though too slowly, most of the Kisau leaders who were 
thou sentenced to imprisonment have by now come out of jail. 

Water Diltribution and Water Rate 

In regard to tho distribution of irrigation water also, a conflict had arisen between 
Government and Amritsar Kisans and eventually Government had to climb down and 
suspend the introduction of its resluicing operations. Tho Abiana or water-tax is 
rather too high in the Punjab. The Assembly’s resolution demanding its reduction 
by 33 and one third per cent was about to bo passod, when it was dissolved sine die. 
So the Kisan Sabha has inaugurated a campaign for suitable reduction in it. 

Land Revenue Policy 

None of tho Governments has so far formulated any definito policy on the lines 
of the Karachi and Faizpur Agrarian Programmes. The Madras Government has 
contended itself by stopping all lesettlement, cancelling all recent enhancements. The 
Punjab Government’s Darling Committee has submitted its report, which is not yet 

E ublished. Dame Rumour has it that it has suggested the exemption of all small 
oldings from land revenue and the imposition of income tax on agricultural incomes. 
All that the Premier was prepared to say in last September was that he was seriously 
considering the advisibility oi exempting all small holdings from revenue and so had 
the Madras Revenue Minister. Henoe the Kisau demonstrations against this negation 
of policy over land Revenue. 

Village Panchayats 

The Madras Government alone is vory progressive in establishing a large number of 
panchayats in villages. The U. P., Bihar, Bombay and Punjab Governments are trying 
to get the necessary legislation passed in o-der to establish in every village a 
Panchayat Board. The Kisan Sabha further wants that a Pauehayat Board must he 
made responsible for the collection of Land revenue or rent and other local taxation 
also. 


Forests 

Kisan Sabha’s demand for the abolition of grazing fees has not been implemented 
except in Bombay. In Madras and Sind half of tho grazing fees are remitted. But 
nowhere are any effective steps taken to put down the exploitation of our peasants 
by the Forest Department. That is why the Andhra Provincial Forest Ryots sub- 
committee has conducted an enquiry and submitted its report to Government, 

Corruption in Official Ranks 

The N. W. F. P., U. P. and Sindh Governments have appointed Enquiry Com- 
mittees which have made very useful and radical recommendations. In U. r. some 
satisfactory results have been achieved but in all other provinces— Bihar Committee 
has just submitted Hs report— the evil of corruption is just as bad. The Madras 
Premier has again and again gone out of his way to praise the Civil Servants and 
the Congress working Committee almost succeeded in making the Delhi A. I. C. C. 
pass a resolution asking Congressmen to co-operate with the Civil Service. No 
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wonder, the Civil servants are encouraged to ride their usual high horse, So the 
Andhra Ryots Anti-corruption Day in August was a great success. 

Sind Barrage Rates 

In Bind the Provincial Government wanted to raise the irrigation dues payable 
under the Sukkur Barrage Project owing to the pressure put upon it by the Govern- 
ment of India. But the landlords concerned raised an effective agitation against these 
rates and they had gained the ear of the local Congress also. Our Kisan Sabha 
supported this agitation. At the same time it insisted that tho Haris — the actual 
cultivators of the land— should bo assured of permanency of tenure and lower vents. 
The Hari movement is gathering strength and tho provincial Gari conference was 
held only on December first and demanded permanency of tenure, abolition of the 
Jaghir system and granting of all available and cultivable lands only to the landless 
Haris. 

Frontier Struggle 

Even In the North Western Frontier Provinces, there aro big Jaghirdars. One of 
them has persecuted his tenants so mercilessly that the Provincial Congress Socialist 
party took up the cause of Kisans and led a Satyagraha campaign. More than a 
hundred Kisans wore imprisoned and it looked as if the Frontier Government was 
going headlong in its suppression of this Kisan awakening. But with tho Mahatma’s 
tour in the Frontier, better counsels prevailed and Kisans wero released and some 
agreement was reached in December. 

Assam Kisans Succeed 

In two Zamindaris in the Surma Valley, our Kisans wore able to overcome the 
repressive policy of Zamindars by sheer suffering and succeeded in winning their 
immediate demands of suspension of routs in one case and remission in another. The 
Bardoloi Ministry which came into power in September has ordered 33 and one- 
third per cent remission of land reveue payable by small holders. It has promised 
to conduct an enquiry into the conditions of plantation labour and relieve their 
grievances. 

Primary Education 

The Bengal Government is yet to produce its scheme for compulsory primary 
education. The Bihar Government is going ahead with its mass methods to spread 
literacy. The Vidyamandir scheme is yet in its infancy. The U. P., Bihar and Bombay 
Governments wish to open mral libraries. Bo the Kisan Sabha is most discontented 
in this field of work also. Fortunately the students Movement lias begun to evince 
practical interest in the anti-illiteracy campaign and our Kisan Sablias are welcoming 
its co-operation. 

Famine* and Floods 

The U. P., 0. P, Bengal, Bihar and Tarailnad Floods, the Hissar, Bikanir, 
Jaypore, Gwalior, Rayalaseema, ‘Tamilnad, Malabar famines, the Northern Ciroars 
Cyclone (November) have all taxed the patience, resourcefulness and capacity to 
suffer of millions of our Kisans and the statesmanship of our Governments. The 
Kisan Sabha has everywhere played a prominent part in ascertaining the needs of 
Buffering Kisans and obtaining relief for them and in this, it was second only to the 
National Congress. But the Punjab Government’s and States’ famine relief measures 
are most inadequate. The C. P. Government is still trying to collect land revenue 
from its famished Berar peasants. 

Kisan Marche* 

Gigantic Kisan Marches have taken place during this year at Shillong, Patna, 
Luoknow, Lahore, Karaohi, Poona, Nagpur, Cuttack, Madras, both on tne 1st. of 
September and on other occasions and lakhs of Kisans had resorted to these head- 
quarters of local Governments, from so many villages. They thus took back to very 
remote corners the message of the Kisan movements. Kissau Marches are being or- 
ganised daring January 12—20 in Andhra and Fi bruaay 2—9 in Tamilnad to strengthen 
the Rent proposals of the Government Tenanoy Committee. 

Progressive Literature for Kisan* 

In Tamilnad and Andhra special Kisan literature is being produced with a view 
to spread progressive ideas and canvass support for Kisan ideals through songs, 
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prose and poetry composed in the idioms and expressions of the country-folk. Messrs 
Murti, Jamadagni are leading the way for Tamilnad. The “Go Bhumi*’, a new book 
on the “Mother Earth and our Cattle”, produced by Mr. P. N. Rao, the Secretary 
of the All India Kisan Publications has created a stir in litorary circles. Com. 
Somendranath Tagore has also published a number of left books in Bengali. The 
famous Tamil writer Mr. K. S. Venkatramani who has been editing the Tamil “pro- 
gressive writing” has promised to give a fillip to Kisan literature. 

Kisan Themes and Thoughts for play-wrights 

Under the presidentship of the famous Andhra-Kanareso Dramatist of all-India 
repute, Mr. B. Raghava, n. a., b. l. and under the aegis of the Andhra Ryots Ass- 
ciation and Adult Education Association a sub-committee is formed with a viow to 
produce literature in songs and poems, plays and prose, suited for folk dances, street 
Dramatic performances, village Recitals. Through this means, an attempt is being 
made to spread Kisan idealism through every social means available. 

Andhra Ayurvedic Veterinary College 

This College was established in Angalur, in a village in Kistna three years ago 
by Dr. Sreeramulu, under the inspiration of Prof. Ranga. One of the Zamindars 
displayed much interest in this woik for a long time and later on Congressmen and 
now Kisan Subhaitos have claimed this excellent institution as their own. The 
Principal has made a real study of Ayurvedic science both through his perusal of 
books translated from Sanskrit and through the experience of various Kisaus. He 
has published 15 small books in Andhra on various aspects of this science. So far 
as many as 50 dispensaries aro started in the Andhra and many of them succeeded 
in obtaining giants from Local Beards. But % unfoitunately some local congressmen 
influenced the Ministor to stipulate that the Director of Veterinary services should bo 
satisfied with these dispensaries beforo such grants could be continued. Our Kisau 
Sabhas have taken up the challenge and demanded recognition of this college and 
dispensaries since their sorvioos are moro useful, cheaper and more easily available 
for Kisaus than those of Veterinary Hospitals. Fortunately, Government have 
dispensed wifh the new conditions and so local authorities are free to givo their 
grants to these dispensaries. 

Kisan Publications and Press 

The Nia Hindustan of Allahabad, Kirti- Kisan of Meerut, Jana Sakti of Madras, 
Nava Sakti of Bozwada, Rural India of Bombay have corno to be started with a 
view to give special publicity to Kisan needs. The “ Sainik ”, an influential Hindi 
Weekly of Agra published a Kisan Dussorali supplement edited by Prof. Ranga 
“The National Front ” of Bo n bay and the u Comrade ” of Calcutta liavo also begun 
to publish, like the Congress Socialist, the K'san Bulletiu. The Desk Duth of 

Allahabad is also helping the Kisan cause. 

In addition to their “Mo Lem India Peasant”, “ Kisan Speaks”, they have published 
in January 1938 four more books — “The Kisan Hand book” which contains the 
manifesto, instructions aul resolutions of Kisau Sabha, u The History of the Kisan 
Movement ” since 1800 and The Congress and Kisan Movement ” and a “guide to 
Village Eoonomio Surveys”. 

The Interest of Outside world in the Movement 

In 1937 the Manchester Guardian published a special article on the Indian Kisan 
movement and, in 19.38 April, the “Asia” of America published a very instructive 
and suggestive article by Prof. Ranga. The Italian Review of Agriculture has 

asked for a study of the movement. The Scholar of the Institute of International 
Affairs and Mr. Hodson, the editor of the Round Table and Prof Sinclair of Honojulu 
who have visited India in November-December have made enquiries about the Kisan 
movement. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was particularly questioned about the significance 
of the Kisan Movement when he was in England during summer and so he was hard 
put to it to prove that the Congress was itself a Kisan organisation. 

Kisan Movement and National Struggle 

The Kisan Sabhas all over the country have stood loyally by the Congress in our 

political struggle and particularly did this become noticeable during the recent 

European crisis. Rashtrapathi Bose has assured the co-operation of the Congress 
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Oommittees to Kisan Sahhas in his message to the Tamil nad Provincial Kisan 
Conference held on the 30th December. 

Central Kisan Information Bureau 

This is established in December with Delhi as its headquarters to obtain all 
information available on Kisan problems, to get some serious studies made of various 
Kisan questions as they arise from time to time and to advise provincial Kisan 
Sabhas in regard to the Legislative and administrative measures that came up for 
discussion. It has issued in various languages its very detailed and informative 
questionarie, with an instructive introduction, with an appeal to all interested in 
Kisans to conduct periodical, economic and social survey into the conditions of 
peasants. 

Madras Tenancy Proposals 

The long expected report of the Prakasam’s Committee was published on the 28th 
November. It has found the Kisans to be the legitimate owneis of all land, village 
commons, forests, mineral resources, irrigation sources and high ways. It discovered 
that the legitimate heirs of permanent settlement were intended to be Kisans. It 
recommended that all rents to be renamed as land revenue should be reduced to 
their level in 1802 i. e. the year before the establishment of permanent settlement. 
The Joint Meeting of all Kisan organisations i. e. the Ryots Association, Peasants 
Protection Committee, Zamindari Ryots Association and C. S. P. and that of Andhra 
Ryots Association and S. I. Federation of peasants and that of Tamilnad have 
all welcomed the report but deplored the acceptance by the Committee of the per- 
manent settlement as the basis for its proposals. It reiterated the conviction that Hie 
real salvation of Kisans can begin only after the complete abolition of Zamindari 
system. The South Indian Federation of peasants is conducting a campaign against 
the Committees’ recommendation against the fixtiy of tenure of Inamdari Ryots. 

Comrades’ Propaganda Tour 

Swamijee toured in January 1938 in Gujarat, C. P. and U. P. ; Prof. Ranga 
in (5. P. Andhra and Tamilnad in April and May ; Ranga and Indulal in Andhra 
in June, and the former in Orissa, Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab in July and 
August. Indulal Yagnik has toured in Gujarat a d Baroda in August and 
September, Bankim Mukherjee in Bengal, Yadunandan Sarnia in Bihar and 
Jayaprakash Narnia iu Andhra in March-May. Cora. Bukhari has toured in the 
Andhra in Juue, and Sind in December and Com. llarshadov Malaviya in 
U. P. in the company of Swamijee in November, Swamijee has toured in 
December in C. P. Gujarat and Maharashtra and Ranga iu Andhra, Tamilnad, 

Orissa and Malabar in December— January 1939. 

Indian States 

Throughout this year, there has been a tremendous amount of awakening 
and agitation in the Indian States. First in Mansa and Bikanir, then in 
Mysore, Kashmir and Rajputana States and now in Rajkot, Hyderabad, Travancore, 
Dholpur and Dhenkanal, real mass awakening has come to demonstrate itself. 

Everywhere Kisans are very prominent in their sacrifices and suffering. They 

are demanding reduction of laud revenue, abolition of the many restrictive 
excise duties and export and import duties, the abolition of corruption and 
illegal exactions, restoration of their rights over forests, irrigation sources and 

protection for their lands, homes and woraon, and a partnership in the State 
administration. Though their participation in these struggles is welcomed and their 
sacrifices are very great, the real and effective leadership of the States’ peoples’ 
movement is mostly in the hands of the middle classes. That is why the real Kisan 
needs were hopelessly neglected in the Sikar— Jaipur episode. Hence the timely 
warning given by the A. I. K. C. to the States’ Kisans. 

All-India States’ Kisan Day 

To concentrate the attention of the whole of India on the part played, 
and sacrifices made and demands published by States’ Kisans, this day was 
celebrated all over India on tho 7th December. In Dhenkanol Com. Naba 
Krishna, in Rajkot, Sriraati Maniben Patel, in Bikanir Satyanarayan Saraf, in 
Gujerat Com. Indulal Yaguik, are leading the Kisans in their heroic struggle. 
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Just as Prof. Ranga agreed to load the Dhonkanol Satyagraha, the Congress pat 
a baa oa outsiders’ participation in such straggles. It is significant that Sir 
Pattabhi has not said much on this Kisan aspect of the States’ peoples' 
straggle. Fortunately on an appeal made by Prof. Ranga to see that in the 
charters of Minimum Demands of States’ peoples the demands of Kisans also 
are included, Mahatma Gandhi has agreed oil the 28th December 1938 to 
persuade States’ Peoples’ leaders to do so. This is a great gain. 

A. I. K. C. at Delhi 

The first session of the new A. I. K. C. met at Delhi on 22nd. and 23rd. of Sept, 
under the presidentship of Swarai Sahajauand Saraswati. Resolutions condemning 
the repressive policy of tho Punjab, Frontier, various States, Madras and Bihar 
Governments were passed. A resolution demanded minimum prices for cereals, sugar- 
cane, jute and oil-seeds. Another wanted a redistribution of tax- burdens so as to 
relieve the poor from their present burdens and to spend more upon their better- 
ment. The violent and untruthful propaganda of the landlords was denounced. The 
CongressTand other ministers’ failure to grant revenue remissions, to cancel debts of 
agricultural workers and small holders was deplored ; Enquiry Committees were 
appointed into the Kashmir firing. Frontier Repression and a Special Committee to 
help U. P. to reorganise its own Provincial Kisan Sabha. 

Sind, U. P., Frontier and Tamil nad forge Ahead 

By the Delhi A. I. K. C Sind Hart Committee has applied for affiliation to the 
All India body. In November, the U. F. Kisan Committee came to he recognised with 
Aoharjva Narondra Dev, an ex-member of the Congress Working Committee as presi- 
dent, Com. Mohanlal Gautara, m. l. a. as Secretary. Tho Tamilnad Provincial Kisan 
Sabha with the R. Swaminathara as General Secretary and All-Malabar Kisan Sabha 
with Narayan Nair as President were formed in December 1938. 

The Congress and Kisan Sabha 

After the Haripura session, the relations between these Organisations have been 
distinctly worsened. In April, Sardar Vallabhbhai inveighed against the Kisan Sabha 
and questioned the right of Kisans to develop thorn, thus throwing to tho four winds 
the Haripura resolution. Then came Mahatmaji’s uncharitable view that so long as 
Kisan Sabhaities trie! to capturo Congress lommittees, those who were at present 
in majority in those Committees were bound to oppose Kissan Sabha activities, thus 
falsifying the democratic nature of tho Congress. The U. P. Congress issued cir- 
culars to ask looal Congress Officials to watch the activities of Kisan Sabhaities. Some 
Congress leaders of Orissa and Andhra had actively carried on an anti-Kisan Sabha 
campaign, though with very little success. So Prof. Ranga interviewed the Rastrapathi, 
Subhas Bibu and requested him to see that tho Haripura resolution was respected 
by tho Congressmen. A similar appeal was made to Pt. Jawakarlal in November on his 
return from the Continent and to Mahatma Gandhi on 27th December by Prof. 
Ranga. 

The Delhi A. I. C. C. 

Then carao the Delhi shock. There on the inspiration of the Mahatma, the Civil 
Liberties resolution, accusing of some Congressmen of the charge of having carried 
on a oampaign inciting people to violence, arson and murder and asking Congress 
Committees to take action against them and assuring the public of the Congress 
readiness to proteot person and property was introduced into the A. I. C. C. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, the mover of the resolution, made it perfectly clear that it was 
aimed at Kisan Sabkas and particularly mentioned the Kisan activities in the Andhra 
and Bihar. Over that a battle royal raged and all the great meu on both sides 
including the Sirdar, Rajen Babu, Dr. Pattabhi and Swamiiee, Prof. Ranga, Masani, 
M. N. Roy, Dutta Muzumder, Narendra Dev, Bankim Muxherjee took part in the 
heated debate. In the end, when the resolution was being passed by a majority, 
the left wingers numbering about 6i) staged a walk-out at 2 A. M. on the fateful 
morning of 29th. Sept. Thereupon the Mahatma has suggested, for the first time 
in his Indian political career, that the leftists ought to leave the Congress. Com. 
M. N. Roy protested against this move and Prof. Ranga declarod unequivocally the 
determination of Kisans to conduct their struggles in a purely non-violent fashion 
and to stiok to the Congress until they are driven out of it by the rightists. Thus 
there is today a stalemate in the relations between the rightists and leftists. 
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There is no doubt (hat the unrest among Kisans is growing by leaps and bounds, 
what with the failure of ministries to afford any protection either from Zamindars 
and moneylenders or from civil servants and the police and the growing effects of 
the economic depression. The prospects for continued peace between provincial 
Governments and Kisans ate becoming rarer and rarer as is indicated by the speech 
of Com. Karyananda Sarma, the president of Bihar Ktsan Sabha and the resolutions 
of the Bihar Kisan Conference. Even after the leadors of the Krishak-proja Party 
had joined the Huq ministry nothing noteworthy has been offered to be done 
immediately for Bengal Ktsaus aud so, discontent is growing apace. Similarly, owing 
to the failure of Sikaudar ministry to halve the ‘abiana’ and to replace land revenue 
by income tax, Kisan discontent in the Punjab is uuabated. 

Economic Depression Again 

The slump in the prices of cotton, jute, groundnut, rice and wheat has- grown 
more severe during 1918. After a lot of agitation, Government of India has imposed 
an import duty of Ks. 1-8-0 per maund of wheat in December 1938. But the 
Bengal Government has contented itself with Gramophone propaganda among Kisans 
to reduce their acreage under jute. Nothing is yet done either by provincial 
Governments or by Central Government to protect the growers of cotton, groundnut, 
rice etc. The Congress Working Committee’s demand for exchange manipulation is 
turned down by Government. The Kisan Sabha is demanding the establishment of 
minimum aud maximum prices for all the major agricultural produce. 

Debt Legislation 

The Moratorium declared by the U. P., Bombay Governments, though it tended 
to restrict the supply of credit for Kisans’ ourrent needs, has staved off the pressure 
of debts on Kisans. But the Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Bengal Legislation, which 

has only provided for the scaling down of debts, without making any adequate 
provision for supply of credit for current needs, has increased the pressure upon 
Kisaus for the immediate repayment of the outstanding debts. Thus the plight of our 
Kisans has been worsened during 1938 in the direction of credit. 

Co-operative Movement 

Moro and more of our Kisan Sabhaites are interesting themselves in this 

co-operative movement. So far it has been too much under official control. Thanks 
to the marketing staff and the new push for grading aud open markets, given by 
some provincial Governments, our comrades are able to bring into existence more 
and more co-operative loans and sales societies. Yet this work is still in its infancy. 
Attempts are being made to organise co-operative Marketing Society for the Tobacco 
growers of Guntur District which produces more than 75 per cent of the Virginian 
tobacco. But in large parts of the country i. e. in Bengal, Orissa, Assam, the Co- 
operative movement is still in its infancy and strenuous steps have to be taken both 
by Government and Kisau Sabhas to develop it. 

Electrification and Irrigation 

Apart from theory and some use made of electricity for lighting purposes, so far 

no energetic steps are taken by provincial governments to introduce cottage industries 

or other subsidiary sources of employment in the wake of the establishment of 
grid system of electrical production and distribution in U. P., the Punjab and Madras. 
In U. P. alone some successful efforts are made to bring a few lakhs of acres under 
irrigation through tube wells. But the water rates charged are too high. In other 
provinces no real drive is being made for developing irrigation as even a famine 
protection measure. The South Indian Kisan Sabhas are concentrating their demand 
for the Tungabhadra project, whioh is expected to protect famine* ridden areas of 
Rayalaseema and Hyderabad. 

Kisans and National language 

On the decision of Madras Government to introduce Hindi as an optional 
language into all middle and higher schools, some Non-Brahmins and Muslim 
Leaguers have organised an anti-Hindi Satyagraha. The Tamilnad Kisan Sabha has 
decided to stand by Hindi and the Madras Government, 
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Hindu Majority in 

Provinces 


Hindu 

Mahomedan 

Behar & Orissa 

31,010 660 

4,264,776 

Assam 

4,931^760 

2,755,914 

Bombay 

16,619,866 

4,457,133 

C. P. 

13,460,105 

382,854 

Delhi 

399,863 

206,960 

Madras 

40,392,900 

3,316,083 

U. P. 

40,905,532 

7,181,927 


Moslem Majority in 

Province 


Mahomedan 

Hindu 

Baluchistan 

••• 405,309 

41,432 

Bengal 

27,530,321 

21,537,921 

N. W. F. P. 

2,227,303 

142,977 

Punjab 

13,332 460 

6,328,538 



The Hindu— Muslim Unity Correspondence 

Gandhi— Jinnah— \Iawaharlal Letters 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, President of the AU-India Muslim League, 
officially released on the l5th. Jane f 38 the full correspondence between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi and between him and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a note, said that after the publication of the corres- 
pondence between him and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru in certain newspapers, 
he wired to Mr. Gandhi on the 14th. June as follows : “Publication of 
correspondence between Pandit Jawaharlal and myself is a breach of 
confidence. It seems a leakage occurred in Congress circles. I must re- 
lease fully now your correspondence along with the rest. Hope you will 
agree — Jinnah*. 

Mr. Jinnah received the following reply from Mahatma Gandhi on 
15th. Juue : “I am sure the publication is unauthorised but you may 
publish our correspondence— Gandhi”. 

Gandhi- Jinnah Letters 

The following is a letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah , dated Shegaon , 
Wardha , Oct. 19, 1919 

“Dear friend, I carefully went through your speech at Lucknow and I felt deeply 
hurt over your misunderstanding of my attitude. My letter was in answer to the 
specially private message you sent me. It represented my deepest feeling. The letter 
was purely personal. Were you right in using it as you did V Of course, as I read 
it, the whole of your speech is a declaration of war. Only, I hoped you would re- 
serve poor me as a bridge between the two. I see you want no bridge. I am sorry. 
Only it takes two to make a quarrel. You won’t find me one even if I cannot be- 
come a peace-maker. This is not for publication unless you desire it. It is written 
in all good faith and out of an anguished heart. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) M. K. Gandhi.” 

The following letter is from Mr. Jinnah to Mahatma Gandhi , dated Bombay , 
Nov. 5, ’ 87 

“Pear Mr. Gandhi, I received your letter dated October 19, ’37, on my ar- 
rival here. As regards publishing your letter from Teethal last May, I am of opinion 
that I am fully justified in doing so : but your Jotter means something different from 
what I understand it to mean. Surely, it was opeu to you to oiler your explanation to 
the public. The letter was not marked as it is usual to do so whon its publication was 
not desired by the writer, and my message to you was not private. Even now you 
don’t indicate how I misunderstood your attitude or the contents of that letter. You 
merely say, ‘I felt deeply hurt over your misundei standing of my attitude.’ I am 
sorry you think my speech at Lucknow is a declaration of war. It is purely in self- 
defence. Kindly read it again aud try and understand it. Evidently you have not 
been following the course of events in the last twelve months. As to reserving 
you as a ‘bridge’ and ‘peace-maker’, don’t you think your complete silence for ail 
these months identified you with the Congress leadership, although I know you are 
not even a four-anna member of that body ? la conclusion, I regret to say I find 
nothing definite or any constructive proposal in your letter under reply except it is 
written in all good faith and out of* an anguished heart, which 1 reciprocate. Yours 
sincerely— M. A. Jinnah.” 


Gandhi on Mr. Jinnah’s Nationalism 

The following letter was sent by Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah from Shegaon , 
under date 1 February 5 , 1938 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah,— Pandit Nehru told me yesterday that you were complaining to 
Maulana Saheb about the absence of any reply from me to your letter of 5th, 
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November in reply to mine of 19th. October. Tho letter was reoeived by me when 
I was pronounced by the doctors to be seriously ill at Calcutta. The letter was shown 
to me 3 days after its receipt. Had I thought it necessarily called for a reply even 
though I was ill I would have seat one. I re-read the letter and I still think there 
was nothing useful that I oould have said in reply. But in a way I am glad you 

awaited a reply and here it is. Mr. Kher told me definitely he had a private message 

from you. He delivered it to mo when I was alone. 1 could have sent you a 
verbal message in reply — but in order to give you a true picture of my montal 
state 1 sent you a short note. There was nothing to hide in it. But I did feel, as I 
still do, that the way in which you used it came upon me as a painful surprise. 

“You complain oi my silence. The reason for my silence is literally and truly in 
my note. Believe me, the moment I can do something that can bring the two 

communities together nothing in the world can prevent me from so doing. You seem 

to deny that your speech was a declaration of war, but your later pronouncements 
too confirm my first impression. How can T prove what is a matter of feeling? In 
your speeches I miss the old nationalist. When in T.)15 I returned from my self- 
imposed exile in South Africa everybody spoke of you as one of the staunchest 
nationalists and the hope of both the Hindus and Mussalmans. Are you still the same 
Mr. Jinnah ? If you say you are, in spite of your speeches, 1 shall accept your 
word. 

“Lastly, you want me to come forward with somo proposal. What proposal can 
I make except to ask you on bonded knees to bo what I thought you were ? But 
the proposals to form the basis of unity between the two communities surely have 
got to come from you. 

‘This again is not for publication but for your eyes. It is the cry of a friend not 
of an opponent. Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi.” 

Jinnah'ft Reply to Gandhi 

The following is the copy of a letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mahatma Gandhi , 
dated New Delhi, February 15 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi— I have received your letter of 3rd February, which was 
redirected here I did not complain to Maulana Baheb about the absence of any 
reply from you. I only mentioned the facts as he was anxious that we two should 
meet anyhow. I am glad to hear from you. My message to you through Mr. Kher, as 
I informed you in my last letter, was not private. It was only when Mr. Kher 
went to see you at Wardha that I did say he should not mention the matter to any 
one expect you and that if you yourself were inclined in the first instance to take 
up the matter, it will be more than half the battle won. On his return to Bombay, 
Mr. Kher told me it was difficult for you to give a reply as you wore restricted not 
to disclose it to any one or consult anybody else. Thereupon I said it was not 
intended to be a secret and that ho was free and you were free to put your heads 
together and let me know whether at that juncture, you were inclined to take up 
this matter with your powerful overwhelming influence wbioh you exercise over the 
Congress. Then he saw you again at Teethal and from that moment it ceased to be a 

P rivate matter betwen two individuals ; and he brought me your reply in writing which 
have to publish because you know of the controversy between me and Mr. Kajendra 
Prasad and Pandit Nehru iu the press : where it was sought to make out that I was 
putting every obstacle in the way of a Hindu-Muslim settlement. As your letter 
was not marked confidential I used it. Besides, what is wrong in my saying that I 
approached you on my own accord and that was the reply I received from you ? I 
cannot understand why you feel so much about it. You say I oomplained about your 
silence. Well, I do, but you further proceed to say, ‘Believe me, the moment I can 
do something that can bring the two communities together nothing in the world can 
prevent me from so doing.’ Now what am I to gather from this ? Am I right in 
interpreting that the moment is not come ? 

“With regard to your opinion on my speeoh at the Luoknow sessions and my 
later pronouncements which you are pleased to call a declaration of war. I can only 
repeat this was in self-defence. Evidently, you are not acquainted with what is going 
on in the Congress press, the amount of vilification and mis-representation and false- 
hood that is daily spread about me. Otherwise, I am sure you would not blame me. 

“With regard to your saying that when in 1915 you returned from South Afrioa 
everybody spoke of me as one of the staunchest of nationalists and the hope of 
both the Hindus and the Mussalmans and you ask me the question, ‘Are yon still 
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the same Mr. Jinnah ?’ and proceed further to say, ‘If you say you are, in spite of 
your speeches, 1 shall accept your word.’ And you say in my speeches you miss the 
nationalist. Do you think you are justified in saving that ? I would not like to say 
what people spoke of you in 1915 and what they speak and think of you to-day. 
Nationalism is not the monopoly of any single individual. In these days it is very 
difficult to define it, but I do not wish to pursue this line of controversy any further. 

“You conclude by saying, ‘Lastly, you want me to come forward with some pro- 

E osal. What proposal can 1 make except to ask you on bended knees to be what I 
ad thought you «veie V But the proposals to form the basis of unity between the 
two communities have surely got to come from you.’ I think you might have spared 
your appeal and need not have preached to me on your bended knees to be what you 
had thought I was. As regards the formation of proposals which would form the 
basis of unity, do you think this can he done by correspondence ? Surely, you know 
as much as I do, what are the fundamental points in dispute. In my opinion it is as 
much up to you to suggest ways and means of tackling the problem. If you genuinely 
and sinoerely desire and you feel the moment has come for you to step in and with 
your position and influence you are prepared to take the matter up earnestly, I will 
not fail to render all assistance 1 can.” 

Proposed Gandhi-Jinnab Meeting 

The following is the text of a letter from Mahatma Qandhi to Mr . Jinnah , 
Shegaon , Wardha , dated February 24 , '38. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah, I thank you for your letter. I have read your letter to Jawahar- 
lal also. I observe both letters invite not written replies but personal discussion. I 
do not know whether it will take place in the first instance between you and 
Jawaharlal or now that Hubhas Bose succeeds, between you and the latter. If you 
desire before this there should bo a talk between you and me, 1 would be delighted 
to see you in Shegaon any time which is convenient to you before 10th March, after 
which, if health permits, I might have to go to Bengal. So far as I am concerned, 
just as on the Hindu-Muslim question I was guided by Dr. Ansari, now that he is 
no more in our midst, I have accepted Maulana Abul Azad as my guide. My sugges- 
tion, therefore, to you is that conversation should be opened in the first instance be- 
tween you and Maulana Saheb. But in every case, regard me as at your disposal. 
(Signed) Gandhi.” 

Jinnah’* Attitude Unchanged 

The following is a copy of a letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mahatma Qandhi dated^ 
New Delhi , March 3 : — 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, I have received .your letter dated 24th February. I am 
sorry for the delay in replying as I was not well. In your letter I missed a note 
of response whether you are of opinion that you see the light now and the moment 
has come, and secondly, if so, whether you are prepared to take the matter up in 
right earnest ; and thirdly, I find there is no change in your attitude and mentality 
when you say you would be guided by Maulana, as Dr. Ansari is no more. If you 
pursue this line, you will be repeating the same tragedy as you did when you ex- 
pressed your helplessness because Dr Ansari, holding pronounced and diehard views, 
did not agiee ana you had to say although you were willing but what could you do. 
This happened as yon know before you went to the Round Table Conference. At the 
Round Table Conference the tragedy was repeated by you when you seemed to be 
willing to accept provisionally certain terms but you there also expressed you were 
helpless as Hindus were unwilling and you, as representing the Congress, would 
have no objection if Hindus and Musalmans came to an agreement. 

“We have reached a stage when no doubt should be left. You recognise the All- 
India Muslim League as the one authoritative and representative organisation of 
Mussalinans in India, and on the other hand you represent the Congress and other 
Hindus throughout the country. It is only on that basis we can proceed further and 
further and devise a machinery of approach. Of course, I shall be glad to see you 
although I shall equally be glad to see Pandit Jawaharlal or Mr. Bose as you may desire. 
The matter, as you know, will not be clinched without reference again to you by 
either of them. Therefore, I will prefer to see you first. In any case, I am sorry 
to say I eannot come to Shegaon to see you before 10th March. I have to go to 
Bombay and also I have fixed various other engagements ol my tour, but we can fix 
up a time and place that may suit us both.— (Sa.) Jinnah.” 

46 
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Mahatmaji on Hindu! 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Mr. Jinnah from Shegaon , Wardha t on March 8 as 
follows : — 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah,— I thank you for your letter. I hope you have completely got 
over your indisposition. Your letter revives painful memories. I will not discuss, 
at this stage at any rate, the various debatable points raised in your letter. Suffice it 
to say that I am at your disposal. If you cannot come to Sheogaon, and my health 
should permit, I will gladly go to Bombay to meet you when you are there. At 
present I have to go to Bengal and then for a while to Orissa. This will take me 
through the whole of this month. The earliest, therefore, we can meet will be in 
April. 

“Two questions arising from your letter demand a reply. "You ask mo whether 
I have now seen light. Much to my regret 1 have to say, ‘no.’ If I had, I would 
proclaim the news from the house-tops. But that limitation does not debar me from 
taking advantage of the slightest opportunity of finding a way out of the nresent 
difficulty. You expect me to be able to speak on behalf of the ‘Congress ana other 
Hindus throughout the country’. I am afraid, 1 cannot -fulfil the test. I cannot rrpiesent 
either the Congress or the Hindus in the sense you mean, but 1 would exert to the 
utmost all the moral influence I could have with them in Older to secure a honourable 
settlement.— (Sd.) Gandhi.” 

Mr. Jinnah replied to Mahatma Gandhi f from New Delhi on March 17 as 
follows : — 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of March 8, and I thank you 
for it. As you do not wish to discuss the various points mentioned in my letter and 
the two questions which you have answered are far from hopeful, I am helpless. 
However, as you say ‘suffice it to say I am at your disposal’, 1 gather you would 
nevertheless like to take advantage of the slightest opportunity of finding a way out 
of the present difficulty. In these circumstances, I beg to inform >ou I shall be 
glad to see you at Bombay sometime in April as suggested by you. (Sd.) Jinnah.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Mr.- Jinnah from Calcutta on March 24 : — 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah,— Many thanks for your note. As soon as I reach Shegaon, I 
shall Beek the first opportunity of waiting on you at Bombay,” 

Mr. Jinnah replied from New Delhi on March 26 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi— I thank you for your letter of 24th and I shall havo to see 
you after my return from Calcutta about 25th April at Bombay. 

The following is a copy of telegram from Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah 
despatched from Delhi on April 15 : — 

“If on return Bombay you can break journey Ward ha for one day you 
will spare me strain undertaking journey Bombay. I need some uninter- 
rupted physical rest if possible. Any event could Maulana Azad accompany 
me interview. Please wire Wardha which reaching to-morrow.” 

Mr. Jinnah replied from Calcutta by wire on April 16 as follows : — 

“Extremely sorry unable change programme now. Will receive you Bombay 
25th or thereafter as arranged. Would prefer see you alone.” 

The following telegram was sent by Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah from 
Wardha on April 18 : — 

“Thanks. 25th happens Monday. Will roach Bombay 28th if not inconvenient.” 

Mr. Jinnah wired back from Calcutta on April 19 : — 

“Thanks. Will gladly receive you 28th my house. Wire time care Ispahan!, 
Calcutta.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. Jinnah from Wardha on April 20 : — 

“If not inconvenient would like reach your house eleven thiity a.m.” 

Nehru — Jinnah Exchanges 

The following Correspondence that passed between Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah since January last on the 
question of Hindu-Muslim unity was also released for publication * 
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Copy of Letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr Jinnah. dated Lucknow , January 18 , 
1938 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah, — I have read the statement you issued recently to the Press 
with care. I am afraid we approach the question from differing viewpoints and 
I feel that your approach is not very helpful. But I entirely agree with vou 
that an argumont carried on through the medium of the Press is not desirable. 
Indeed, I had decided not to issue press statements on the subject, but after 
your Calcutta speech, in which you mentioned my name and issued some 
kind of a ‘challenge’ to me, I felt that a public statement was unavoidable. 
Hence my statement, in which I tried to avoid unnecessary controversy. 

“You know perhaps that for some months past I have been in correspon- 

dence with Nawab Ismail Khan on this subject and I have been anxious to find 
out what the points of difference and agreement were. I am afraid I do not 
know this yet and your last statement does not help. I would feel grateful to 
you if you could kindly throw some light on this and let me know what 
exactly are the points in dispute which requiro consideration. I think this 
will help us all and lead to an avoidance of needless controversy. We oan 
then come to grips with the subject. As I have said in my last statement, 
we are eager to do everything in our power to put an end to every misappre- 

hension and to endeavour to solve every problem that comes in the way of 
our developing our public life along right lines and promoting the unity and 

progress of the Indian people. 

“I am leaving for Lahore to-day. From there I go to the Frontier Province 
and return to Allahabad in about ten days’ time. Kindly address your 
reply to Allahabad. Yours sincerely (Sd.) Jawaharlal Nehru.” 

Letter from Mr Jinnah to Mr. Nehru dated Bombay , January*25 . 1938 : — 

“Dear Pandit Jawaharlal. — 1 am in receipt of your letter of tne 18th January, 
19.18. 1 must say that it is very difficult for me to understand it. I fail to 
see what you are driving at. It does not suggest any useful proposal of a 
concrete character, besides re-approaching me and informing me that ‘we 

approach the question from differing viewpoints’, and you further say, ‘I feel 
that your approach is not very helpful.' You further refer to my Calcutta 
speech and say, ‘in which you mentioned my name and issued some kind of 

a “challenge” to me. I felt that a public statement was unavoidable and 

hence my statement.’ But you do not even now give me the purport of my 

speech, and what was the ‘challenge’ which compelled you to! say what you did 
in your statement which you considered unavoidable. 

“I know nothing about your being in correspondence with Nawab Ismail 

Khan referied to in your letter. 

“Finally I note your request that T should let you know ‘what exactly 

are the points in dispute which require consideration.' I am glad that you 

agree with me that the arguments carried on through the medium of the 
Press are not desirable. But do you now think that this matter can be 
discussed, much less solved, by and through correspondence ? 1 am afraid that 
is equally undesirable.” 

“I may state for your information that I received a letter from Mahatma 

Gandhi dated the 19th October, 1937, and I replied to him on tho 5th November, 
1937, and I am still waiting to hear from him. I reciprocate the sentiments 

expressed in the last but one paragraph of your letter at the end of it. 
Yours sincerely, (Sd.) M. A. Jinnah.’ 1 


Clarification of Muslim Demands 

Copy of letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah , dated Wardha, February 4, 

1938 : — 

•‘Dear Mr. Jinnah,— Your letter of the 25th January reached Allahabad on 

February 1st after I had «left. It has been forwarded to me here and reached 

me yesterday. 

“I am sorry that my previous letter was difficult to understand. My 
purpose in writing it was, as I stated, to find out what our points of difference 
and agreement were. Presumably there are points of difference as you have 
repeatedly criticised the Congress policy and praotice. If these points of 
difference are noted down and our attention drawn to them it would make 
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their consideration easier. It is possible that some of them may be due to 

misaporehension and this misapprehension might be removed ; it is equally 

possible that some are more fundamental ana then we could try to find a 

way out or, at any rate, know exactly how and where we stand. When there 
is a conflict of opinion, a clarification of the opposing opinions is an essential 
preliminary to their consideration. 

. U I might mention some relatively minor matters which have apparently led to 
misapprehension. In one of your speeches you are referred to being told by 

some one that a cheque for rupees five lakhs was recently given to the 

Congress. I am not aware of this and presumably I ought to know. Indeed, 

to my knowledge, no one has given even a cheque 'for Rs, 5,000 to the Congress 
for a considerable time. 

“In the same, or possibly another, speech you referred to the non-co-operation 
days and stated that while the Aligarh University was forced to close down and 
many non-oo-operated from it, not a single student non-co-operated from the Benares 
University. As a matter of fact, a very large number of students did non-oo-operate 
from the Benares University. As a result of this a non-official university, the 

Kashi Vidyapith, was established in Benares, as also the Gandhi Ashram. Both 

these still exist. In the same way the Jamia Millia came inte existence in Aligarh 
and this now flourishes in Delhi. 

“You have referred in your speeches to the Congress imposing Hindi-Hindustani 
and trying to crush Urdu. I presume you were misinformed for I am not aware of 
any attempt on the part of the Congress to injure Urdu. Some time back I wrote 
an essay on “The quostion of Language’, which represents, I believe, the Congress 
view-point. It was approved by Mr. Gandhi and by many people unconnected with 
the Congress and interested in the advancement of Urdu, including Maulvi Abdul 
Haq, Secretary, Anjuman-e-Taraqqu-e-Urdu of Hyderabad. I do not know if you 
have come across this essay. In any event, I am asking my office in Allahabaa to 
send you a copy. If you disagree with the argument or conclusions of this essay, 

I shall be grateful to have your criticisms. 

“I might mention that the Congress Ministry in Madras is endeavouring to intro- 
duce the study of Hindustani in the State schools in the province. They are having 

? rimers and text-books prepared especially for the purpose by the Jaraia Millia. 

hese primers, etc, are to be in two scripts — Dovanagri and Urdu— but in identical 
language, the students having the option of script. 

“I mention these instances to show how misapprehensions arise. But the real 
questions of issue are more important and it is in regard to these that clarification 
is necessary. I presume you are acquainted with the Congress resolutions and state- 
ments on minority and fundamental rights and regarding ooramunal questions. If 
you wish it, I can have these Bent to you. Many of these were collected together 
in a comprehensive resolution passed by the Working Committee in Calcutta towards 
the end of October 1937. About the Communal Award the Congress position has 
been repeatedly made olear. 

“The Congress policy as laid down in these resolutions may be incomplete or 
wrong. If so, we shall gladly consider suggestions to complete it or rectify it. 
Personally, I do not Bee what more oan be done by the Congress regarding religious 
or oultural matters. As for political (communal) questions, the Communal Award, 
unsatisfactory as it is, holds the field for the present and till such time as it may 
be altered by mutual agreement of the parties concerned. 

“In considering wider political questions, the Congress has adhered to certain 
principles and policies for a number of years, though minor variations have taken 
place from time to time. Our present policy in the legislatures and outside was 
defined by a comprehensive resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
last year. I am very glad to find from Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudhury Khali- 
quzzaman that the U. P. Muslim League, or the U. P, Muslim League Parliamen- 
tary Board, aooepted this programme. This included our objeotive of independence, 
our demand for a Constituent Assembly, our general attitude to the Constitution Act, 
and the Federation, and our methods of work inside and outside the legislature. It 
referred also to our agrariaa and labour programmes. Thus, there appeared to be 
a very large measure of agreement between us not only in regard to fundamentals, 
but even regarding many details. 

“In view of this agreement it distressed and surprised me to find that there was 
so muoh oouflict. I have tried therefore to find out what this oonfiiot is about, I 
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do not see how I can make any proposal, concrete or vague, when I do not know 
what the points in issue are. It is true that in reading your speeches I havo come 
across various statements to the effect that the Congress is trying to establish Hindu 
Raj. I am unaware of how this is being done or who is doing it If any Congress 
Ministries or the Congress organisations have made mistakes, these should be pointed 
to us. 

U A report of your Calcutta speech appeared in the newspapers at the time and 
is no doubt available to you and for me to give you a purport of it seemed hardly 
necessary. In this you state that you are fighting the Congress, that you are fighting 
the Congress leadership which is misleading the Hindus. Further you have said 
that you want to bring the Congress High Commaud to its senses. May I suggest 
that those who are privileged to advise or lead the Congress have no desire to fight 
anybody except British Imperialism ? In any event, if wo mislead or misbehave 
we have a right to enquire from our critics where and how we have done so. 

“Further, in your Calcutta speech you said : ‘I have long long ago, months ago 
now, thrown out a challenge to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and I throw out a challenge 
now, — let him come and sit with us aud let us formulate a constructive programme 
which will give immediate relief to the poor.’ It was to this ‘challenge’ that I 
referred in my last letter. I do not remember on which previous occasion you had 
issued a similar challenge to me. 

“It is always helpful to discuss matters and problems face to face and, as I have said 
previously, we are always glad to do so. A snort while ago you met Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, one of our most respected leaders than whom there is no one better 
fitted to explain the Congress viewpoint in regard to the minorities problora or any 
other matter. Whenever necessity arises every one of us will willingly welcome a 
talk. But even such a talk is likely to be vague and infructnous if some clarification 
of ideas does not take place previously. Correspondence helps in this process and 
sometimes is even preferable as it is more precise than talk. I trust, therefore, that 
you will help in clarifying the position by telling us where we differ and how you 
would like this difference to end. You have also critioised the Congress in vigorous 
language, as you were no doubt entitled to do. But are we not entitled to ask you 
to substantiate those criticisms in private at least, if not in public ? 

“I have inquired from Mr. Gandhi about your letter to him dated the 5th Novem- 
ber 1937. He reooived it in Calcutta when he was lying ill there and he felt that 
it needed no answer. Your letter had been in answer to his and the matter seemed 
to end there for the time being. He was good onough to show me his letter and 
yours and it seemed to me that no particular reply was called for. I understand that 
he wrote to you yesterday. 

“I hope to be iu Allahabad by the 9th. February. Yours sincerely (Sd.) Jawaharlal 
Nehru.” 

Mr. Jinnah Prefer* a Meeting 

Copy of letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru , dated New Delhi , 17th February , 
1938 : — 

“Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, — l am in receipt of your letter of the 4th February. 
You have now fluug at me more complaints and grievances of trifling character. 
Evidently you rely on that section of the press which is bent on misrepresenting and 
villifying me, but I am glad that yon say I mention these instances to show bow mis- 
apprehension arises ; ‘but the real question at issue is more important and it is in 
regard to this that clarification is necessary.’ Therefore I don’t think any useful pur- 
pose will be served to earrv on correspondence with regard to the various matters 
mentioned in your letter. You will please not introduce matters which you may have 
discussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or Choudhury Khaliquzzaman or anybody else. 
These again will lead to references and cross references ana the matter will never end. 

“As regards my Calcutta speech, the word ‘challenge’ is obviously due to the ima- 
gination of the reporter for the very oontext shows dearly that it was an in- 
vitation. However, tne discussion of all these matters in correspondence will lead us 
nowhere. I do not believe in the doctrine whioh yon lay down; ‘but are we not 
entitled to ask yon to substantiate anything that I have said publicly, provided it is 
correctly reported ?’ The crux of your letter on the real vital point of the Hindu- 
Maslim unity is repetition of what you said in your previous letter, namely, that you 
want me to note down ‘the points of difference’ and discuss them through and by 
correspondence’— a method which I made it clear in my last letter, is highly unde* 
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sirable and most inappropriate. I weloorae vour suggestion when you say ‘whenever 
necessity arises every one of us would willingly welcome a talk.’ If you think that 
necessity has arisen and any one of you is willing, I shall be glad to see you and 
equally welcome to talk. The thing is that you prefer talking at each other whereas 
I prefer talking to each other. Surely you know and you ought to know what are 
the fundamental points in dispute. 

“I have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi and have replied to him, a copy of 
which I am erclosing herewith. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) M. A. Jinnah.” 

Press Reports of Speeches 

Copy of letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah , dated Bombay , February 25 , '38 : — 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah Your letter of the 17th February reached me at Haripura. I 
had no intention flinging any complaints and grievances at you. In my attempt to 
find out what your complaints wore, I read your speeches as reported in the news- 
papers (usually by a news agency) and noted ‘down some of the points on which you 
had laid stress, t am glad to know that you have been misieported but you have 
not pointed out whore the misrepresentation comes in nor, so far as 1 know, have 
you issued any statement to the Press correcting the misrepresentation. May I sug- 
gest that it will be worthwhile to correot these errors so that the publio might not 
be misled ? A clear and authoritative statement from you will ktdp us also in under- 
standing what you stand for and what you object to. 

W J note that you do not wish to introduce in our correspondence any matters 
which we may have discussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or Choudhury Khaliquz- 
zaman. I did not know that they represented any different viewpoints from yours. I 
thought it necessary to draw your attention to the repeated attempts I have been 
making to find out ‘what the political and communal policy of the Muslim League is 
and wherein it differs from that of the Congress. You will remember saying last 
year that the Muslim League had an entirely different policy even on political matters 
from that of the Congiess. Since then the League has changed its objective and its 
economic outlook and has thus approached nearer to the Congress. I am anxious to 
find out what the real meaning of these changes is. Without this clarification it is 
difficult for us to understand the present position, 

“You say that you do not bslieve in the doctrino that I lay down 1 namely, ‘but 
are we not entitled to ask you to substantiate all these criticisms in private at least, 
if not in public Y Further, you say that for your part you make no such distinction 
and are prepared to substantiate anything that you have said pnbliely, provided it 
is correctly leported. If you will read my sentence again, you will no doubt observe 
that I have nowhere laid down any such doctrine as you imagine. I would indeed 
welcome a public treatment by you of the criticisms made by you. But if you your- 
selves aro unwilling to write to the Press on the subject, as you indicate in your 
letter, I put it to you that wo are at least entitled to request you to substantiate the 
criticism in private. 

“If you have made no criticisms of the Congress, and the Press reports are entire- 
ly wrong, then, of course, no question of substantiation arises. All that need be done 
is to oontradiot the Press reports. But if the criticisms have been made, as presum- 
ably they have been, then 1 request you to justify them publicly or privately as you 
might choose. Personally, I would prefer the former method. 

W I am afraid I must confess that I do not yet know what the fundamental points 
of dispute are. It is for this reason that I have been requesting you to clarify them. 
So far, I have not received any help in this direction. Of course, we shall willingly 
meet you whenever opportunity arises. Our President, Subhas Chandra Bose or 
Maulaua Azad or I or any other member of the Working Committee can meet you at 
a snitablo opportunity. 

“But when we meet, what are we to discuss ? Responsible people with organi- 
sations behind them can hardly discuss anything in the air. Some clarification of the 
issues, some clear statement of what is wanted and what is objected to, is always 
desirable : otherwise, we may not come to grips with the subject. You will remem- 
ber the argument about what transpired at Delhi in 1936 between you and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. There has even been a difference of opinion about the facts. It 
would be unfortunate if we repeated this performance and then argued about it later. 

“It is then highly desirable for us to define the issues first. This is also 
necessary as we may have always to consult many colleagues in regard to any 
matter affecting Congress policy. There is surely nothing undesirable or inappro- 
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priate about this defining of issues by correspondence. It is the usual method 
adopted between individuals and organisations. May I, therefore, beg of you to 
enlighten me ? — Yours sincerely. (8d.) Jawaharlal Nehru.” 

Copy of letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru datei New Delhi, 3rd 
March 1938 : — 

“Dear Pandit Jawaharlal,— I am in receipt of your letter of the 25th February. 
I regret to find the same spirit running through of making Insinuations and innuen- 
does and raising all sorts of matters of trifling character which are not germane to 
our present subject with which you started, namely, how to find the basis of approach 
to the most vital and prominent question of Hindu-Muslim unity. You wind up 
your letter by insisting upon the course that I should formulate the points in 
dispute and submit to you for your consideration and then carry on correspondence 
with you. This method, I have already stated, in my considered opinion is undesir- 
able and inappropiiate. Tho method you insist upon may be appropriate between 
two litigants and that is followed by solicitors on behalf of their clients, but national 
issues oannot be settled like that. 

“When you say “that I am afraid I must confess that I do not know what 
fundamental points in dispute are,” I am only amazed at your ignorance. This 
matter has been tackled since 1925 right up to 1935 by the moat important leaders 
in the country and so far no solution has been found. 1 would beg of you to study 
it and do not take up a self-complacent attitude and if you are in earnest, I don’t 
think you will find much difficulty in realising what tho main points in dispute are, 
because they have been constantly mentioned both in tho Press and public platform 
even very recently— Yours sincerely, (Sd.) M. A. Jinnah. 

Copy of letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah , dated Allahabad , March 8 , 
1988 : — 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah— Thank you for your letter of March 3rd. I am afraid our 
letters to each other repeat themselves. I go on requesting you to tell us what 
exactly are the points in dispute which have to bo discussed and you go on insisting 
that this should not be done by correspondence. At tho same time you have pointed 
out that the main points in dispute have been constantly, and vory recently discussed 
in the Press and public platform. I have carefully followed Press statements and 
your public speechos. In my effort to discover those points of dispute l enumerated 
some of the criticisms which you were reported to have made in public speeches. In 
your reply you stated that you were misreported, but you did not say what the 
correct report should have been. 

Further you said that these were minor and trifling matters, but again you did 
not point out what the major matters were. You will poicoive my difficulty. 

“I hope I am not making any insinuations or innuendoes, as you suggest In your 
last letter. Certainly it is not my intention to do so, nor to raise trifling matters 
which are not germane to the present subject. But what are those matters which 
are germane? It may be that I am dense or not sufficiently acquainted with the 
intrioacies of the problem. If so, I deserve to be enlightened. If you will refer 
me to any recent statement made in the Press or platform which will help me in 
understanding, I shall be grateful. It is not my desire, may I repeat, to carry on 
a controversy by correspondence, but only to find out what the main points in dis- 
cussion or dispute are. It is surely usual for national issues to be formulated and 
clarified in this way to facilitate discussion. Both in national and international 
matters we are frequently adopting this course. 

“You are perfectly right in saying that this matter has been tackled since 1925 
repeatedly. Do you not think that this very history warns us not to approach it 
in a vague manner without clear Ideas as to what we object to and what we want ? 
Apart from this, much has happened during this past few years which has altered 
the position. For Instance, the Communal Award. Do vou want this to be discussed 
with a view to some settlement being arrived at on another basis ? 

“It is obvious that the Congress is exceedingly anxious to remove all causes of 
misunderstanding and friction. Apart from wider national issues, it would like to do 
so because such misunderstanding comes in tho way of its wort. It has frequently 
considered the problem and pass such resolutions and put forward suoh proposals 
as it considered right. I do not wish to discuss as to whether these were right or 
not. That may be a matter for argument. But according to our lights we tried to 
do our best. If we did not succeed to the extent we hoped to do, that is our mis- 
fortune and we shall gladly consider suggestions which might lead to better results. 
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“What are the various aspects of this matter ? May I enumerate them ? 

1. The Communal Award, which includes separate electorates and reservation of 
seats. 2. Religious guarantees. 3. Cultural protection and guarantees. 

“Presumably these are the three main heads. There may be some minor matters 
but I do not refer to them as you wish to concentrate on the main issues. 

“As regards the Communal Award, the position of the Congress has boon clarified. 
If it is your desire to discuss this matter, I should like to know. 

“As regards religious and cultural guarantees, the Congress has given as full 
assurances and guarantees as is possible. If, however, any other guarantees are con- 
sidered necessary they should be mentioned. About one of the questions which you 
have referred to in your speeches, the language question, I have written to you pre- 
viously and sent you my brochure. I trust that you agree with its main conclusions. 

“Are we going to discuss theso matters or some others which I have not men- 
tioned above ? Then again, the background of all such discussions must necessarily 
be a certain political and economic one— our struggle for independence, our anti-im- 
perialism, our methods of direct, action whenever necessary, our anti-war policy, our 
attempt to remove the exploitation of the masses, agrarian and labour problems, and 
the like. I take it that with the reorganisation of the Muslim League’s policy there 
will not be any great difference regarding this anti-imperialist background. 

“You will forgive me for ropeating myself iu these letters and for asking the same 
things over and over again. I do so because I am keenly desirous of your appreciating 
my viewpoint, which I believe is also the viewpoint of my colleagues iu the Con- 
gress. I have no desire to take up your time and to spend my time in writing long 
letters. But my mind demands clarity before it can funotion effectively or think in 
terms of any action. Vagueness or any avoidance of real issues cannot lead to satis- 
factory results. It does seem strange to me that in spite of my repeated requests I 
am not told what issues have to be discussed. 

“I understand that Gandhiji has already written to you expressing his readiness 
to have a talk with you. I am not now the Congress President and thus have not 
the same representative capacity, but if I can be of any help in this matter, my 
services are at the disposal of the Congress and I shall gladly meet you and discuss 
these matters with you. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) Jawaharlal Nehiu.” 

Copy of letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru dated New Delhi, 17th March 
1988 

“Dear Pandit Jawaharlal,— I have received your letter of the 8th of March 1938. 
Your first letter of 18th January conveyed to mo that you desire to know the uoints 
in dispute for the purpose of promoting Hindu-Muslim unity. When in reply 1 said 
that the subject-matter cannot bo solved by correspondence and it was equally uu- 
desirahlo as discussing matters in the press, you in your reply of the 4th February 
formulated a catalogue of grievances with regard to my supposed criticism of the 
Congress and utterances which are hardly relevant to the question for our immediate 
consideration. You went to persisting in the same line and you are still of opinion that 
those matters, although not germane to the present subject, should be further discussed, 
which I do not propose to do, as I have already explained to you iu my 
previous letter. 

“The question with which wo started as I understand is of safeguarding the 
rights ana the interests of the Mussalmans with regard to their religion, oulture, 
language, personal laws and political rights in the national life, the Government and 
the Administration of the country. Various suggestions have been made which will 
satisfy the Mussalmans and create a sense of security and confidence in the majority 
community. I am surprised when you say in your letter under reply, ‘but what 
are these matters which are germane ? It may be that I am dense or not sufficiently 
acquainted with the intricacies of the problem. If so, I deserve to be enlightened. 

If you will refer to me to any recent statement made in the Press or platform whioh 
will help me in understanding, I shall be grateful’. Perhaps you have heard of 
the fourteen points. 

“Next, as you say, apart from this, much has happened during these past years 
which has altered the position’. Yes, I agree with you and various suggestion have 
appeared in the newspapers recently. For instance, if you will refer to the ‘Statesman’ 
dated the 12th February 1938 there appears an article under the heading ‘Through 
Muslim Eyes’ (Copy enclosed for your convenience). Next, an article in the ‘New 
Times’ dated the 1st of Maroh 1938, dealing with your pronouncement recently made 
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I believe at the Haripura session of the Congress, where you are reported to have 
said : “I have examined this so-called communal question through the telescope, and 
if there iB nothing what can you see* ? This article in the New Times appeared on 
the 1st of March 1938, making various suggestions (a copy enclosed for your 
convenience). Further you must have seen Mr. Anev’s interview where he warned 
the Congress mentioning some of the points which the Muslim League would 
demand. 

“Now tliis is enough to show to you that various suggestions have been made, or 
aro likely to be made or, are expected to be made, will have to be analysed and 
ultimately I consider it is the duty of every true nationalist, to whichever party or 
community he may belong, to make it his business and examine the situation and 
bring about a pact between the Mussalmans and tbe Hindus and create a real united 
front ; and it should be as much your anxiety and duty as it is mine, irrespective 
of the question of the party or community to which we belong. But if you desire 
that I should collect all these suggestions and submit to you as a petitioner for you 
and for your colleagues to consider. I am af i aid 1 can’t do it nor can I do it for the 
purpose of carrying on further correspondence with regard to thoBe various points 
with you. But if you still insist upon that as you seem to do so when you say in 
your letter, my mind demands clarity before it can function effectively or think in 
torms of any action. Vagueness or an avoidance of real issues could not lead to 
satisfactory results. It does seem strange to me that In spite of my repeated requests, 
I am not told what Issues have to be discussed. r ihis is hardly a correct description 
or a fair representation but In that case, 1 would request you to ask tbe Congress 
officially to communicate with me to that effect and I shall place the matter before 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League as you yourself say that you are not the 
Congress President and thus have not the same representative capacity but If I can 
be of any help in this matter my services are at the disposal of the Congress, and 
I shall gladly meet you and discuss these matters with you. As to meeting you and 
discussing matters with you, I need hardly say that I shall be pleased to do so. 

Yours sincerely (Sd) M. A. Jinnah”. 

Nehru on Muslim Demands 

Copy of Letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah , dated Calcutta April 0, 1988 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah — Your letter of the 17th March reached mo In the Kumaun 
Hills whore L had gone for a brief holiday. From there I have come to Calcutta. 

I propose to return to Allahabad to-day and I shall probably bo there for the 

greater part of April. If it is convenient for you to come there we could meet. Or 
if it suits you better to go to Lucknow, I shall try to go there. 

“I am glad that you have indicated in your last letter a number of points which 
you have in mind. The enclosures you have sent mention these and I take it that 
they represent your viewpoint. I was somewhat surprised to see this list as I had 

no idea that you wanted to discuss many of these matters with us. Some of these 

are wholly covered by previous decisions of the Congress, some others are hardly 
capable of discussion. 

“As far as t can make out from your letter and the enclosures you have sent, 
you wish to discuss the following matters 

1. The fourteen points forrauiatod by the Muslim League in 1929. 

2. The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the Communal Award and 
should not describe it as a negation of nationalism. 

3. The share of the Muslims in the State servioes should be definitely fixed in 
the Constitution by statutory enactment. 

4. Muslim personal law and culture should bo guaranteed by statute. 

5. The Congress should take In hand the agitation in connection with the Sahid- 
ganj Mosque and should use its moral pressure to enable the Muslims to gain posses- 
sion of the Mosque. 

6. The Muslims’ right to call Azan and perform their religious ceremonies should 
not be fettered in any way. 

7. Muslims should have freedom to perform oow-slaughter. 

8. Muslim majorities in the provinces, where such majorities exist at present, 
must not be affected by any territorial re-distribution or adjustments. 

9. Tbe l Bande Mataram’ song should be given up. 

10 Muslims want Urdu to be the national language of India and they desire to 
have statutory guarantees that the use of Urdu shall not be ourtalied or damaged. 

47 
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11. Muslim representation in the local bodies should be governed by the principles 
underlying the Communal Award, that is, separate electorates and popu lation strength. 

12. The Tricolour Flag should be changed or alternately, the flag of the Muslim 
League should be given epual importance. 

13. Recognition of the Muslim League as the one authoritative and representative 
organisation or Indian Muslims. 

14. Coalition Ministries. 

“It is further stated that the formula evolved by yon and Babn Rajendra Prasad 
in 1935^ does not satisfy the Muslims now and nothing on these lines will satisfy them. 

“It is added that the list given above is not a complete list and it can be aug- 
mented bv the addition of further ‘demands’. Not knowing these possible and un- 
limited additions I can say nothing about them. But I should like to deal with the 
various matters specifically mentioned and to indicate what the Congress attitude has 
been in regard to them. 

“But before considering them, the political and economic background of the free 
India we are working for has to be kept in mind, for ultimately that is the control- 
ing factor. Some of these matters do not arise in considering an independent India 
or take a particular shape or have little importance. We can discuss them in teims 
of Indian independence or in terms of British dominance of India continuing. The 
Congress naturally thinks in terms of independence, though it adjusts itself occa- 
sionally to the present transitional and temporaty phases. It is thus not interested 
in amendments to the present. Constitution, but aims at its complete removal and 
its substitution by a Constitution framed by the Indian people through a Constituent 
Assembly. Another matter has assumed an urgent and vital significance and this is 
the exceedingly critical international situation and the possibility of war. This must 
concern India greatly and affect her struggle for freedom. This must therefore be 
considered the governing factor of the situation and almost everything else becomes 
of secondary importance, for all our efforts and petty arguments will be of little avail 
if the very foundation is upset. The Congress has clearly and repeatedly laid down 
its policy in the event of such a crisis and stated that it will be no pa»ty to im- 
perialist war. Peace, therefore, and Indian independence is its basic policy. The 
Congress will very gladlj and willingly co-operate with the Muslim League and all 
other organisations and individuals in the furtherance of this policy. I have carefully 
looked through the various matters to which you have drawn attention in your letter 
and its enclosures and I find that there is nothing in them which refers or touches 
the economic demand of the masses or affects the all-important questions of poverty 
and unemployment. For all of us in India these are the vital issues and unless 
some solution is found for them, we function in vain. The question of State 
services, howsoever important and worthy of consideration it might be, affects a 
very small number of people. The peasantry, industrial workers, artisans and petty 
shop-keepers form the vast majority of the # population and they are not improved 
in any way by any of the demands listed above. Their interests should be paramount. 

“Many of the ‘demands’ involve changes of the Constitution which we are not 
in a position to bring about. Even if some such changes are desirable in themselves, 
it is not our policy to press for minor constitutional changes. We want to do away 
completely with the present Constitution and replace it by another for a free India. 

“in the same way, the desire for statutory guarantees involves constitutional 
changes which we cannot give effeot to. All we can do is to state that in a future 
constitution for a free India we want certain guarantees to be incorporated. We 
have done this in regard to religious, cultural, linguistic and other rights of mino- 
rities in the Karachi resolution on Fundamental Rights. We would like these 
Fundamental Rights to be made a part of the Constitution. 

“I now deal with the various matters listed above. 

1. Fourteen points, I had thought, were somewhat out of date. Many of their 
provisions have been given effect to by the Communal Award and in other ways: 
some others are entirely acceptable to the Congress ; yet others require constitutional 
changes which, as I have mentioned above, are beyond our present competence. Apart 
from the matters covered by the Communal Award and those involving change in 
the Constitution, one or two matters remain which give rise to differences of opinion 
which are still likely to lead to considerable agreement. 

2. The Congress has olearly stated its attitude towards the Communal Award, and 
it comes to this that it seeks alterations only on the basis of mutual oonsent of the 
parties ooncerned. I do not understand how any one can take objection to this 
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attitude and policy. If we are asked to describe the Award as not being anti- 
national, that would be patently false. Even apart from what it gives to various 
groups, its whole basis and structure are antinational and come in the way of the 
development of national unity. As you know it gives an overwhelming and wholly 
undeserving weightage to the European elements in certain parts of India. If we 
think in terms of independent India, we cannot possibly fit in this Award with it. It 
is true that under stress of circumstances we have sometimes to accept as a tem- 

f iorary measure somthing that is on the face of it anti-national. It is also true that 
n the matteis governed by the Communal Award, we can only find a satisfactory 
and ab iding solution by the consent and goodwill of the parties concerned. This is 
the Congress party. 

3. The fixing of the Muslims’ share in the State services by statutory enact- 
ment necessarily involves the fixing of the shares of other groups and communities 
similarly. This would mean a rigid and compartmental State structure which will 
impede progress and development. At the same time, it is generally admitted that 
State appointments should be fairly and adequately distributed so that no commu- 
nity should have cause to complain. It is far better to do this by convention and 
agreement. The Congress is fully alive to this issue and desires to meot the wishes 
of various groups in the fullest measure so as to give to all minority communities, 
as stated in No. 11 of the fourteen points, “an adequate share in all the services of 
the State aud iq local self-governing bodies having due regard to the requirements 
and efficiency.” The State to-day is becoming more and more technical ana demands 
expert knowledge in its various departments. It is right that, if a oommunity is 
backward in this technical aud expert knowledge, speoial efforts should be made to 
give it this education to bring it up to a higher level. I understand that at the Unity 
Conference held at Allahabad in 1933 or thereabout a mutually satisfactory solution 
on this question of State services was arrived at. 

4. As regards protection of culture, the Congress has decided its willingness to 
embody this in the fundamental laws of the Constitution. It has also declared that 
it does not wish to interfere in any way with the personal law of any community. 

5. I am cousider ably surprised at the suggestions that the Congress should take 
in hand agitation in connection with Shahidgani Mosque. That is a matter to be 
decided either legally or by mutual agreement. The Congress prefers in all such 
matters the way of mutual agreement, and its services can always be utilised for 
this purpose where there is a desire to this effect on the part of the parties con- 
cerned. 1 am glad that the Premier of the Punjab has suggested that this is the 
only satisfactory way to a solution of the problem. 

6. The right to perform religious ceremonies should certainly be guaranteed to 
all communities. The Congress resolution about this is quite clear. I know nothing 
about the particular incident relating to the Punjab village which has been referred 
to. No doubt many instances can be gathered together from various parts of India 
where petty interference take place with Hindu, Muslim or Sikh ceremonies. These 
have to be tactfully dealt with wherever they arise. But the principle is quite clear 
and should be agreed to. 

(7) As regards cow slaughter, (bore has been a great deal of entirely false and 
unfounded propaganda against the Congress suggesting that the Congress was going 
to stop it forcibly by legislation. The Congress does not wish to undertake any legis- 
lative action in this matter to restrict the established rights of the Muslims. 

(8) The qatstion of territorial distribution has not arisen in any way. If and 
when it arises it must be dealt with on the basis of mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned. 

(9) Regarding the Bande Mataram song, the Working Committee issued a long 
statement in October last to which I would invite your attention. FirBt of all, it 
has to be remembered that no formal national anthem has been adopted by the 
Congress at any time. It is true, however, that '•Bande Mataram ■ song has been 
intimately associated with Indian nationalism for more than thirty years and 
numerous associations of sentiment and sacrifice have gathered round it. Popular 
songs are not made to order, nor can they be successfully imposed. They grew out 
of publio sentiment. During all these thirty or more years the 1 Bande Mataram * 
song was treated as a national song in praise of India. Nor to my knowledge was 
any objection taken to it except on political grounds by the Government. When, 
however, some objections were raised, the Working Committee carefully considered 
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the matter and ultimately decided to recommend that certain stanzas, which con- 
tained oertain allegorical references, might not be used on national platforms or 
occasions. The two stanzas that have been recommended by the Working Committee 
for use as a national song have not a word or a phrase which can offend anybody 
from any point of view, and I am surprised that anyone can object to them. They 
may appeal to some more than to others. Some may prefer another national song : 
they have full freedom to do so. But to compel large numbers of people to give up 
what they have long valued and grown attached to is to cause needless hurt to them 
and injure the national movement itself. It would be improper for a national orga- 
nisation to do this. 

(10) About Uidu and Hindi I have previously written to you and have also 
sent you my pamphlet on the question of language. The Congress has declared in 
favour of guarantees for languages and culture. I want to encourage all the great 

f provincial languages of India at tne same time, to make Hindustani, as wiitten both 
n Nagri and Urdu soripts, the national language. Both scripts should be officially 
recognised and the choice should be left to the people concerned. In fact, this 
polioy is being pursued by the Congress Ministries. 

(11) The Congress has long been of opinion that joint electorates are preferable 
to separate electorates from the point of view of national unity and harmonious 
co-operation between the different communities. But joint electorates, in order to 
have real value, mnst not be imposed on unwilling groups. Hence the Congress is 
quite clear that their Introduction should depend on their acceptance by the people 
concerned. This Is the polioy that Is being pursued bp the Cong? ess Ministries in 
regard to local bodies, kecently. in a Bill dealing with local bodies introduced in 
the Bombay Assembly, separate electorates were maintained but an option was given 
to the people concerned to adopt a joint electorate, if they so chose. This principle 
seems to be in exact accordance with No. 5 of the fourteen points, which lays down 
that ‘representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of sepaiate 
electorate as at present, provided that it shall be open to any community, at any 
time, to abandon its separate electorate in favour of joint electorate.’ It surprises 
me that the Muslim League group in the Bombay Assembly should have opposed 
the Bill with its optional clause although this carried out the very policy of the 
Muslim League. 

May 1 also point out that in the resolution passed by the Muslim League in 1929, 
at the time it adopted the fourteen points, it was stated that the ‘Mussalmans will 
not consent to joint electorates unless Bind is actually constituted into a separate 
province and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. W. F. Piovince and Baluchis- 
tan on the same footing as in other Piovinces. So far as Baluchistan is concerned, 
the Congress is committed to a levelling up of this area in the samo way. 

(12) The National Tri-colour Flag was accepted originally in 1929 by the Con- 

f 'ress after full and careful consultation with eminent Muslims, Sikhs and other 
eaders. Obviously, a country and national movement must have a national flag 
representing the nation and ail communities in it. No communal flag can represent 
the nation. If we did not possess a national flag now we would have to evolve one. 
The present national flag had its colours originally selected in order to represent the 
various communities, but we did not like to lay stress on this communal aspect of 
the colours. Artistically 1 think the combination of orange, white and green has 
resulted in a flag which is probably the most beautiful of all national flags. For 
these many years our flag has been used and it has spread to the remotest village 
and brought hope aud courage and a sense of all-India unity to our masses. It has 
been associated with great sacrifices on the part of our people, including Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs and, many have suffered lathi blows and imprisonment and even 
death in defending it from insult or injury. Thus a powerful sentiment has grown 
up in its favour. On innumerable occasions Maulana Mahomed Ali, Maulaua Bhaukat 
Ali and many leaders of the Muslim League to-day have associated themselves with 
this flag and emphasised its virtues and significance as a symbol of Indian unity. 
It has spread outside the Congress ranks and been generally recognised as the flag 
of the nation. It is difficult to understand how any one can reasonably object to it 
now. Communal flags cannot obviously take its place for that can only mean a host 
of flags of various communities being used together and thus emphasising our 
disunity and separateness. Communal flags might be used for religious functions, but 
they have no place at any national functions or over any publio buildings meant for 
various communities. May I add that during the past few months, on several 
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oooasions. the national flag has been insulted by some members or volunteers of the 
Muslim League ? This has pained us groatly but we have deliberately avoided any- 
thing in the nature of conflict in order not to add to oommunal bitterness. Wo have 
also issued strict orders, and they have been obeyed that no interference should take 
plaoe with the Muslim League flag even though it might be inappropriately displayed. 

(13) I do not understand what is meant by our recognition of the Muslim League 
as the one and the only organisation of Indian Muslims. Obviously the Muslim 
League is an important communal organisation and we deal with it as such. But we 
have to deal with all organisations and individuals that come within our ken. We 
do not determine the measure of importance or distinction they possess There are 
a large number, about a hundred thousand, of Muslims on the Congress rolls, raanv of 
whom have been our close companions, in prisons and outside for many years and we 
value their comradeship highly. There are manv organisations which contain Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike such as the Trade Unions, Peasant Unions, Kisan Sabhas, 
Debt Committees, Zamindar Associations, (. hambors of Commerce, Employers’ 
Association etc. and we have contacts with them. There are special Muslim organisa- 
tions such as the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema, the Proja Party, the Ahrar and others which 
claim attention. Inevitably the more Important the organisation the more the attention 
paid to it, but this importance does not come from outside recognition, but from 
inherent strength. And the other organisations, even though they might be younger 
and smaller, cannot be ignored. 

(14) I should like to know what is meant by coalition. A Ministry must have a 
definite political and economic programme and policy. Any other kind of Ministry 
would be a disjointed and ineffective body, with no oloar mind or direction. Given 
a common political and economic programme and policy, co-operation Is easy. You 
know probably that some such co-operation was sought for and obtained by the 
Congress in the Frontier Province. In Bombay also repeated attempts wero made on 
behalf of the Congress to obtain this co-operation on the basis of a common pro- 
gramme. The Congress has gono to the Assemblies with a definite programme and 
in furtherance of a clear policy. It will always gladly oo-oporate with other groups 
whether it is in a majority or a minority in an Assembly, in furtherance of that 
programme and policy. On that basis I can conceive of even coalition Ministries 
being formed. Without that basis the Congress has no interest in a Ministry or 
in an Assembly. 

W I have dealt, I am afraid at exceeding length, with various points raised in your 
letter and its enclosures. I am glad that I have had a glimpse into your mind 
through this correspondence as this enables me to understand a little better the 
problems that are before you and perhaps others. 1 agree entirely that it is the duty 
of every Indian to bring about harmonious joint effort of all of us for the achieve- 
ments of India’s freedom and the ending of the poverty of her people. For me, 
and I take it for most of us, the Congress has been a moans to that end and not an 
end in itself. It has been a high privilege for us to work through the Congress 
because it has drawn to itself the love of millions of our countrymen and through 
their sacrifices and united effort, taken us a long way to our goal. "But much remains 
to be done and we have all to pull together to that end. 

‘‘Personally, the Idea of pacts and the like does not appeal to me/ though perhaps 
they might be necessary occasionally. What seems to me far more important is a 
more basio understanding of each other, bringing with it the desire and ability to 
co-operate together. That larger co-operation, if it is to include our millions, must 
necessarily be in the interests of these millions. My mind, therefore, is continually 
occupied with the problems of these unhappy masses of this country and I view all 
other problems in this light. I should like to view the communal problem also in 
this perspective, for otherwise it has no great significance for me. 

“You seem to imagine that I wanted you to put forward*suggestions as*a petitioner, 
and then you propose that the Congress should officially communicate with you. 
Surely you have misunderstood me and done yourself and me an injustice. There is 
no question of petitioning either by you or by me, but a desire to understand eaoh 
other and the problem that we have been discussing. I do not understand the signi- 
ficance of your wanting an official intimation from the Congress. I did not ask you 
for an official reply on behalf of the Muslim League. Organisations do not function 
in this way. It is not a question of prestige for the Congress or for any of us, for 
we are keener on reaching the goal we have set before us than on small matters of 
prestige. The Congress is a great enough organisation to ignore such petty matters, 
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and if some of us have gained a measure of influence and popularity, we have done 
so in the Bhadow of the Congress. 

“You will remember that. I took the initiative in writing to you and requesting 
you to enlighten me as to what your objections were to the Congress policy and 
what, according to you, were the points in dispute. I had read many of your 
speeches, as reported in the Press, and I found to ray regret that they were full of 
strong attacks on the Congress which, according to ray way of thinking, were not 
justified. I wanted to remove any misunderstandings, where such existed, and to clear 
the air. 

“I have found, chiefly in the Urdu Press, the most astounding falsehoods about 
the Congress. I refer to* facts, not to opinion, and facts within my knowledge. Two 
days ago, here in Calcutta, I saw a circular letter or notice issued by the Secretary 
of a Muslim League. This contained a list of the so-called misdeeds of the U. P. 
Government. I read this with amazement for there was not an iota of truth In 
most of the charges. I suppose they were garnered from the Urdu Press. Through 
the Press and platform such charges have boen repeated on numorous occasions and 
communal passions have thus been roused and bitterness created. This has 

grieved me and I have sought by writing to you and to Nawab Ismail Khan to find 
a way of checking this deplorable deterioration of our public life, as well 

as a surer basis for co-opetation. That problem still faces us and I hope wo shall 
solve it. 

a I have mentioned earlier in this letter the critical international situation and the 
terrible senso of impending castastrophe that hangs over the world. My mind is 
obsessed with this and I want India to realise it and be ready for all consequences, 

good or ill, that may follow from it. In this period of world crisis all of ns, to 

whatever party or group we might belong and whatever our differences might be, 
have the primary duty of holding together to protect our people from the perils that 
might encompass them. Our differences and arguments seem trivial when the future 
of the world and India hangs in the balance. It is in the hope that all of us will 
succeed in building up this larger unity in our country that I have written to you 
and others repeatedly and at length. 

“There is one small matter I should like to mention. The report of my speech at 
Haripura, as given in your letter and the newspaper articles, is not correot. 

“We have been corresponding for some time and many vague rumours are afloat 
as to what we have been saying to each other. Anxious enquiries come to me and 
I have no doubt that similar enquiries are addressed to you also. I think that we 
might take the public into our confidence now, for this is a public matter on which 
many are interested. I suggest, therefore, that our correspondence might be released 
to the Press. I presume you will have no objection. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) Jawaharlal 
Nehru.” 


Mr. Jinnah’s Reply 

Copy of letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr , Nehru dated Bombay , 12th April 1988 

“Dear Pandit Jawaharlal,— I am in receipt of your letter of the 6th April, 1938. 
I am extremely obliged to you for informing me that you propose to return to 
Allahabad and shall probably be there for a greater part of April and suggesting that 
if it would be convenient for me to come there, we could meet, or if it suits me better 
to go to Lucknow, you will try to go there. I am afraid that it is not possible for 
me owing to my other engagements, but I shall be in Bombay about the end of April 
and if it is convenient to you I shall be very glad to meet you. 

“As to the rest of your letter, it has been to me a most painful reading. It seems 
to me that you cannot even accurately interpret my letter as you very honestly say 
that your mind is obsessed with the international situation and the sense of impend- 
ing catastrophe that hangs over the world, so you are thinking in terms entirely 
divorced from realities which face us in India. I can only express my regret at 
your turning and twisting of what I wrote to you and putting entirely a wrong 
completion upon the position I have placed before you at your request. You have 
formulated certain points in your letter which you father upon me to begin with 
as my proposals. I sent you extracts from the press which had recently appeared 
simply beoause you repeatedly asserted and appealed to me that you would be grate- 
ful if 1 would refer you to any recent statements made in the press or platform 
which would help you in understanding matters. Those are some of the matters 
which are undoubtedly agitating Muslim India, but the question how to meet them 
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and to what extent and by what means and methods is the business, as I have said 
before, of every true nationalist to solve. Whether constitutional changes are 
necessary, whether we should do it by agreement or convention and so forth, are 
matters, l thought, for discussion, but I am extremely sorry to find that you have 
in your letter already pronounced your judgment and given your decision on a good 
many of them with a preamble which negatives any suggestion of discussion which 
may lead to a settlement as you start by saying, ‘I was so much surprised to see 
this list as I have no idea that you wanted to discuss many of these matters with 
us ; some of these are wholly covered by previous decisions of the Congress, some 
others are hardly capable of discussion and then you prooeed to your couclusions 
having formulated the points according to your own motions. Your tone and language 
again display the same arrogance and militant spirit, as if the Congress is the 
sovereign power, and as an indication, you extend your patronage by saying that 
‘obviously the Muslim League is an important communal organisation and 
wo deal with it as such as we havo to deal with all organisations and individuals 
that come within our ken. We do not determine the measure of importance and 
distinction they possess and then you mention various other organisations. Here I 
add that in my opinion, unless the Congress recognises the Muslim League on a foot- 
ing of complete equality and is prepared as such to negotiate for a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement, we shall have to wait and depend upon our inherent strength which will 
‘determine the measure of importance aud distinction it possesses’. Having regard to 
yonr mentality, it is reallv d ffioult for me to make you understand the position any 
fuither. Of couise, as I havo said before, I do not propose to discuss the various 
matters referred to by you by means of and through correspondence, as, in my 
opinion, that is not the way to tackle this matter. 

“With regard to your reference to certain falsehoods that havo appeared about 
the Congress in Urdu Press, which you say, have astounded you, and with legard 
to the circular letter referred to about the misdeeds of the U. P. Government, 1 can 
express no opinion without investigation, but 1 can give you any number of false- 
hoods that have appeared in the Congress Press and in statements of Congressmen 
with regard to the All -India Muslim League, some | of the leaders and those who are 
connected with it. Similarly, I can give instances 'which are deliberately appearing in 
the Congress Press and speeches of Congressmen which are daily deliberately 
misrepresenting and villifying the Muslim composition of the Bengal, Sind, Punjab and 
Assam Governments with a view to break thoso Governments, but that is not 
the subject matter of our correspondence and besides no useful purpose will be 
seived in doing so. 

“With regard to your request that our correspondence should be released to the 
press, I have no objection provided that the correspondence between me and Mr. 
Gandhi is also published simultaneously, as we both have referred to him and his 
correspondence with me in ours. You will please, therefore, obtain the premission 
of Mahatma Gandhi to that effect or, if you wish, 1 will write to him informing 
him that you desire to release the correspondence between us to the Press, and I am 
willing to agree to it provided he agrees that the correspondence between him and 
myself is also released. Yours sincerely, (Sd.) M. A. Jinnah.”* 

Pandit Nehru’* Reply 

Copy of letter from Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah dated Allahabad , April 16, 
1938 : — 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, your letter of April 12th has just reached me. 

“I am exceedingly sorry that anything that I have written to you should have 
caused you pain. It Beems to be true that we approach public problems from 
different standpoints and inevitably’ I try to place my viewpoint before you and seek 
to gain your appreciation of it. To say anything that might pain you would defeat 
my own purpose, even apart from its impropriety. At the same time I owe it to 
you and to myself to endeavour to place frankly before you how my mind works 
and what my views are on the subject-matter under discussion. Our viewpoints 
might differ, but I do believe that the margin of difference can be lessened by a 
frank approach on either side. I have sought to make this approach in all sincerity 
and with every desire on my part not to say anything that might come in the way, 

“In my last letter I dealt with the various points mentioned in the extracts you 
have sent me, as I presumed that, as you haa drawn my attention to them, they 
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rolglit to a large extent represent what you had in mind. As you know I have been 
trying to get at these points of differonco and when I saw something concrete, I 
wanted to give my reason to it. I tried to 6tate what the Congress opinion has 
been In regard to them. There is no finality In day-to-day policies. It is for the 
Congress if it so chooses, to vary any policy. All I can do is to state what the 
past and present policy is. 

U I regret that yoa think that I write in an arrogant and militant spirit and as 
if I considered the Congress as the sovereign power. The fact is it is circumscribed 
in a hundred ways and further it may have to go through the wilderness many a 
time again before it achieves its objective. You havo referred to my obsession with 
the international situation and the sense of Impending catastrophe that possess me. 
If I feel that way as I do, I can hardly grow complacont or imagine that the 
Congress is sovereign. But when I discuss Congress policies as a Congressman, I 

can only repeat what these are and not bring in my own particular view on the 

subject, if these happen to be at variance with Congress resolution. 

“You point out that the Congress Press has contained numerous falsehoods in 
regard to the Muslim League and some of its leadors, as well as the Provincial 

Governments of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam. I entirely agree with you that 
falsehoods, misrepresentations and insinuations are to be deprecated and countered 
wheiever they might occur in the Urdu, Hindi or English press, or whatever the 

political complexion of the newspaper. There is no such thing as the Congress Press 
over which the Congress has control, bnt it is true that many newspapers generally 
support the Congress. But whether we can influence them or not, we certainly want 
to stop all such false and misleading statements and to express our disapproval of 
them. In this matter, I can only beg of you to point out specific instances so that 
we might take necessary action. 

“I note what you say about the publication of our correspondence with Mahatma 
Gandhi. I am therefore writing to him to seek his permission as suggested by you. 

I am afraid, it will hardly be possible for me to visit Bombay in April or May. 
Early in June I intend sailing for Europe. In case I go to Bombay earlier I shall 
inform you so that we might have the opportunity of meeting. I understand that 
you will be meeting Mahatma Gandhi in the near future. Yours Bincerely, 
(Sd). Jawaharlal Nehru.” 



The All India Muslim League 

Special session-— Calcutta-* 17th and 18th April 1938. 

[The Welcome address 

The special session of the All India Muslim League commenced In Calcutta on the 
17th. April 1938 under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah In the opon 
flood-lit amphitheatre of the Mahomed Ali Park, accommodating over 15,000. 
There were several women on the dais, and over 2,000 delegates from 
different parts of India, British Baluchistan and Burma attended the session. 
Three Provincial Premiers, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan (Punjab), the 
hon, Sir Mahamed Saalullah (A.ssam) and the hon. Mr. A. K. FazluLHua (Bengal), 
were given an ovation when they took their seats side by side ou the dais. Other 
prominent persons attending the session inclulei Begum Shah Nawaz, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, the Raja of Pirpur, the Rija of Mandat, Sir Sultan Ahmed, the hon 
Sir K. Nazimuddin, the hon. Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Mr, Aurangzob Khan, 
Leader of the Opposition in the Frontier Assembly. 

The following is the full text of Mr. Fazlul Hug's welcome speech 

“Brethren in Islam, I have great pleasure in extending to you on behalf of the 
reception committee, a most cordial welcome. We offer you all our most grateful 
thanks for having taken the trouble to come over to our province to participate in 
the momentous deliberations of this special sesssion of the Muslim League. 

Perhaps in the whole history of the Muslim League nevor before have such 
weighty issues awaited the deliberations of the representatives of the Muslim people 
as will come up before the present one. Gentlemen, we are passing through times 
which are extremely critical for the Muslims of India. Ou one side wo find the 
Congress with all its might, organisation ani resources, determined to crush and Bub- 
due the Muslims and on the other side we find the Hindu Mahasabha with all its 
communal bigotry, characteristic intolerance, narrow political outlook, and unholy in- 
tentions, devoting its energies to the frustration of Muslim hopes and the suppression 
of the legitimate rights and liberties of the Muslim community. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha has never made any secret of its Intentions. Ou the contrary, its leaders have 
repeatedly proved by speech and action how deep-rooted in them is their antagonism 
to Muslim aspirations. 

The time has come for us to review what steps the Muslims have taken so far to 
counteract these sinister forces which aim at the complete enslavement of the Mus- 
lim people of India. We must ask ourselves whether we are as yet sufficiently or- 
ganised, united and prepared or whether we are still divided amongst ourselves and 
therefore unprepared. If we could lay our hands on our hearts and say that we, as 
a community, are organised and united and that our ranks are sufficiently consoli- 
dated to enable us to resist the onslaughts and defeat the dangerous .machinations 
of our highly organised political antagonists, then well might* we have rested content. 
But gentlemen, are we convince i of the strength and solidarity of our defences ? If 
not, is it not our supremo duty to marshall ali our scattered forces and assemble 
them under the banner of our one and only representative organisation— the All- 
India Muslim League ? Is it not our duty also to prove to the world that the Mus- 
lims of India have not yet forgotten the command of their Holy Book which sayeth : 
“Hold fast by the convenant of Allah all together and do not create .dissensions 
amongst yourselves”. 

Gentlemen, in the whole of Eastern India Bengal 19 rfghtly regarded as the strong- 
hold of Islam. The population figures perfectly justify Bengal's claim to this position. 
Let me present before you some facts aud figures to show the numerical strength of 
the Muslims of Bengal a9 compared with other countries and provinces of India. In 
the whole of British India the total Muslim population is 6 y, 05S,610 of whom 27 
and half millions have their habitation in Bengal alone. The Muslim population in 
Bengal is nearly half of the entire population of Groat Britain, and also of France ; 
it is seven times as much as that of Turkey ; three times as much as that of Lraa ; 
four time that of Arabia, and three times that of Afghanistan and Egypt taken to- 
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gether. Muslims in Bengal alone number four millions more than the total popu- 
lation of the Punjab, eight times more than the total Muslim population of Madras, 
and four times more than that* of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. One would 
have thought that in a land, within the confines of which one single community had 
such numerical superiority, that community would hold absolute sway and its culture 
and traditions would prevail. But it is a thousand pities that due" to certain cir- 
cumstances regarding which the world at large has little knowledge, the actual condi- 
tions are entirely different. Gentlemen, time and occasion do not permit me to go in 
detail into an analysis of the cases which have reduced the Muslims of Bengal to 
the present deplorable state, — causes which stand as impediments in the way of their 
prosperity and progress, but with your permission I shall briefly mention a few 
of them. 

First of all, let me tell you of that chapter of the political history of Bengal 
which commenced with the battle of Plassey. Immediately after their success at 
Plassey, in 1757, the East India Company not only set themselves to advance their 
commercial interests but they also had recourse to every possible means calculated 
to bring this country under their political sway. Of the various policies which 
they adopted in order to gain this and the first and foremost was the suppression 
of the Muslims in every way to them and to the utmost limit of their power. The 
heartless methods which the East India Company adopted and the cruel treatment 
which they meted out to the Muslims in pursuance of this deep laid policy, have 
no parallel in the whole history of the civilised world. Steadily but persistently 
and with grim resolve, the East India Company pursued that policy, the sole aim of 
which was to reduce the Muslims to greater and greater depths of poverty, illiteracy 
and emasculation. Up to the beginning of tho 19th century this policy continued to 
operate with unceasing rigour and was fruitful of dire consequences to the Islamic 
people. Boon the national existence of the Muslims as a distinct race was almost 
at an end, and the object with which that policy had been initiated was all but 
fulfilled. But, gentlemen, the cup of Muslim suffering had still in it some dregs 
which they had yet to drain. Fresh weapons were forged to impoverish, emasculate 
and even annihilate their national existence. In 1819 a new Regulation was enforced 
which is known as the Resumption Regulations. This regulation empowered the 
East India Company to resume all lakhiraj lands, which the Moghal Emperors had 
bestowed or settled upon their subjects. It must be remembered iu this connexion 
that the Company haa, in the year 17G5, secured from Emperor Shah Alam the 
right to the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and therefore, they were perfectly 
entitled to fix, in their own right, the rents of big zemindaries and small holdings 
alike. But tbeir object was not to systematise the land tenures in Bengal but to 
deprive the Muslims of their supremacy in the country by depriving them of their 
landed possessions. At the time when the Resumption Regulations were enforced, 
ninety-five per cent of the zemindars of Bengal were Muslims, but within ten years 
after the completion of proceedings under those Regulations the position was com- 
pletely reversed and the number of Muslim zemindars fell from ninety-five to five 
per cent only. I cannot do better than quote in this connection the remarks of 
Sir William Hunter in his wellknown book called “The Indian Mussalmans” where 
he describes the death-blow which the Muslim community received with regard to 
its position as a political entity in consequence of the ruthless manner in which the 
Resumption Regulations were carried out. Sir William Hunter says : “A large part 
of this sum was derived from lands rent free by Mussalmans or by Mahomedan 
foundations. The panic and hatred which ensued have stamped themselves for ever 
on the rural records. Hundreds of ancient families were mined and the educational 
system of the Mussalmans, which was almost entirely maintained by rent-free 
grants, reoeived its death-blow. The scholastic classes of the Mahoraedans emerged 
from the eighteen years’ of harrying, absolutely ruined. Any impartial student will 
arrive at the conviction, that while the Resumption Laws only enforced rights which 
we had again and again most emphatically reserved, yet the Resumption 
Proceedings were harsh in the extreme, and opposed to the general sense of the 
Indian people. Prescription cannot create rights in the face of express enactments 
but seventy-five years of unbroken possession give rise to strong claims on 
the tenderness of a Government. Our Resumption officers knew no pity. They 
calmly enforced the law. The panic of those days is still remembered, 
and it has left to us a bitter legacy of hatred. Since then the profession of a Man 
of Learning, a dignified and lucrative oalling under Native Rulers, has ceased to 
exist in Bengal. 
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The MahomeJan foundations suffered most-; for with regard to their title deeds, 
as with regard to all others matters, the former conquerors of India had displayed 
a haughty indifference unknown to the provident and astute Hindu. We demanded 
an amount of proof in support of rent-free tenures, which in the then uncertain 
state of real property law, they could not have produced in support of their 
acknowledged private estates. During seventy-five years we had submitted under 
protest to a gigantic system of fraud and the accumulated penalty fell upon a 
single generation. Meanwhile the climate and the white-ants had been making havoc 
of the grants and titledeeds which might have supported their claims. There can be 
little doubt that our Resumptions fell short of what had been stolen from us but 
there can be no doubt whatever, that from those Resumptions the decay of the 
Mahometan system of education dates. The officer now in charge of the Wahabi 
prosecutions cites them as the second causo of the decline of the Mussalman 
community in Bengal”. 

Shortly after this yet another teriible blow was aimed at the life of the Muslim 
as community, — a blow which laid the community absolutely prostrate and helpless. 
In 1835, the Court language was suddenly changed from Persian to English, in 
flagrant violation of the East India Company’s treaty with Emperor Shah Alam. 
This change deprived Muslims of their language of culture and sustenance, and at 
one blow the entire Muslim people was relegated to the position of backwardness. 
Muslims of those days, as the East India Company knew very well, were disinclined 
towards English education not onlv because of their disgust at the cruel and 
barbarous treatment to which the English had subjected them but also because in 
the whole country there was not a single educational institution where they could 
acquire such education in an atmosphere of their own culture and civilisation. Such 
schools or colleges as then existed for the imparting of English education had been 
established by Christian missionaries and the teachers were either Christians or 
Hindus. In this connection the well-known historian Sir William Hunter has 
depicted the feelings of the Muslims of those days in these significant words : “The 
language of our Government schools in Lower Bengal is Hindu, and the masters are 
Hindus. The higher sort of Mussalmans spurned the instructions of idolators 
through the medium of the language of idolatry . 

Gentlemen, my narration of this tale of sorrow has not yet reached its conclusion. 
During the middle of the 19th. century still further blows were struck at the Indian 
Muslims which completed their downfall. The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 which kindled 
the fire of revenge in the hearts of the British against Indians in general and the 
Muslims in particular had its repercussions in Bengal also. Into that woeful chapter 
that followed the Mutiuy I shall not enter here. Suffice it to say that things came 
to such a pass towards the end of the 19th century that the hearts of even a few 

i 'usticedoving Britons were moved. Some of them who were eminent writers and 
listorians, felt impelled to draw the attention of the outside world to the plight to 
which the Muslims had been reduced. But by theu the victim was at his last gasp 
and the very people who had made India so great and so glorious had been forcibly 
reduced to the position of helots in their own land. 

So much for the historical past. Coming to more recent times, we find that even 
after the British policy in India had undergone a reorientation there was considerable 
unwillingness to ooncede the Muslims their rights in full, much less to make atone- 
ment for the past. Great injustice was done in the matter of allocating seats to 
Muslims in the Councils under the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. The subse- 
quent Communal Award has to some extent made up for that injustice, but we are 
still the victims of a grave wrong because although the Muslim population in Bengal 
is about fifty six per cent of the whole, yet not more than forty-eight per oent of the 
seats in the Legislative Assembly have been allotted to our community. The result 
has been that the Muslims cannot run the administration of a province in which 
they are in au unquestioned majority without entering into coalition with or depending 
on the support of other parties. In other provinces, however, where Congress has 
secured majorities it can and has formed Ministries of its own without caring to take 
into account the wishes or the feelings of the Muslim minorities. Therefore, gentlemen, 
our first problem is to find some means of getting redress for the wrong done to us 
by the Communal Award, which has reduced Muslim majorities to minorities. Our 
seoond problem is to devise ways and means to bring their folly and their guilt home 
in Muslims who have been deoeived by the high sounding but insiucore promises of 
the Congress or who have betrayed the Muslim cause by deserting the community and 
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joining hands with its avowed opponents In order to serve their own selfish ends. 
Through the conduct of some of onr own men are Muslim ranks being thus disintegr- 
ated. If it had been a question of fighting the Congress and the Mahasabha only, then 
surely ail their designs and all their tactics would have been of little avail against 
the united front of Islam, and this humbler servant of yours would have smashed 
through the net work of Congress and Mahasabha viles as easily as one sweeps 
away fragile gossamer. But the conduct of these dupes of the Congress and these 
betrayers well-nigh dishearten me, and I sometimes ask myself if a community which 
call stilUproduoe so many foolish or treacherous men is worth striving for, praying for 
and weeping for. Yet, gentlemen, we must not, we cannot and wo will not yield to 
despair. It is of the very essence of the spirit of J.slam to persevere the more there 
are dangers, difficulties and impediments in the way. It is our incumbent duty to 
bear constantly in mind that in India we hold the integrity and safety of Islam as a 
sacred trust. We are born unto these traditions inherited from generation 
to generation, and the sacred duty to protect Islam and uphold its traditions devolves 
upon us a heritage from our forbears. Shall we be found wanting in the fulfilment 
oi the duties of this glorious trusteeship ? Shall we allow our cherished national, 
cultural and sooial traditions to be thus resolutely and ruthlessly assailed and yet do 
nothing to prepare ourselves and marshall all our resources to resist the onslaught 
and maintain and preserve our national rights and our cultural heritage ? 

SpeakiDg particularly of Bengal, let me new ask a few questions of those mis- 
guided Muslims who are trying to build a house apart from the united house of Islam 
and who have, through their action, jeopardised the solidatitv of Mussaimans. 

Where is the difference between the published programme of the seceders in 
Bengal and the programme which the Coalition Party has pUced before it and work- 
ing out with all earnestness and promptitude ? What justification, then, had these 
seceders to break away from the Coalition Party of Bengal ? Do they not see that 
the Congress, in its own majority provinces, has not admitted any other party iuto 
Coalition with it, and that in any case coalition with it can be only on such terms as 
amount to the virtual effaoement of the Muslims as a separate political entity ? Even 
our Coalition Party, in spite of its numerical strength, has been forced to enter into 
alliance with certain other groups. The Ki ishak- Proja Party and the Independent 
Proja Party together number not more than 30 in the Bengal Assembly and the 
Bengal Council. How, then, can they hope to form a Ministry in Bengal without the 
aid of such parties as the Congress ? And if they attach themselves to the Congress, 
bow oan they for a moment hope to achieve anything that will confer any real bene- 
fit upon the Muslims and the masses of Bengal ? 


Gentlemen, I have already taken much of your time, hut before I resume my 
seit I wish to make here and now a revelation to you and to the world at large. 
The Congress has during recent months again and again made overtures to me offer- 
ing me the Premiership in a Congress Coalition Cabinet in Bengal. If I had respon- 
ded to those overtures I would have still been the Premier and continued to be 
perhaps for an indefinitely long period. But such a Premiership would have been 
no better and no more real than the Kingship of Shah Alam or the Nizamat of Mir 
Jafar. Had I thus signed with my own hands the death warrant of Islam, with what 
face would I have stood before my Maker and His Prophet on the day of final reck- 
oning ? But let it not be supposed that I am against an honourable agreement with 
the Congress. I declare that consistent with the Islamic principles of peace and 
toleration 1 am prepared to agree to work with the Congress on the following terms. 
First, the Congress should come to an honourable mutual understanding with the 
Muslim League, and reshuffle its Ministries in the various piovinces in Coalition with 
the League parties in the respective legislatures. Second, the Congress should come 
to an honourable agreement with the League in matter of appointments to public 
services and in matters pertaining to the social and cultural life of the Muslim people. 
Third, the Congress should mediate in the Shahidganj question between Muslims 
and Sikhs and bring about a settlement which will be acceptable to both the com- 
munities and which will ensure peace and the cessation of the present unrest. 

But gentlemen it is useless in the light of past experience for Muslims to expect 
from the Congress any thing like fair and equitable treatment. I shall give you one 
typical example of the callousness of Congressmen towards Muslim sentiments. The 
other day when Nawabzada Leaquat Ali Khan was reciting in the U. P. Assembly 
the tales of oppression on the Muslims in different places and was even giving 
oonorete instances in support of his allegation, what were the Congressmen m the 
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Houbo do^ng ? They were laughing and ridiculing him. Here were indeed not one 
but many Neros all fiddling to express their unholy glee at the burning of Rome. 
If a hundredth part of such oppressions had been visited on the Hindus then indeed 
would the Ganges have been afire from end to end. But, the sufferings of Muslims 
are to Congress matters for mockery and laughter. 

Let ub contrast the plight of the Muslims in the Congress provinces with the 
conditions of Hindus living in non-Congress provinces. In this province, for instance, 
there has neither been communal rioting nor can any one cite a single instance of 
oppression on the minority community. In Congress provinces riot had laid 
the countryside waste. Muslim life, limb and property have been lost and blood has 
freelv flowed, but hero in Bengal not one head has been broken nor one drop of 
blood has been shed. There the Muslims are leading their lives in constant terror, 
overawed and oppressed but here the Hindus are leading perfectly happy peaceful 
lives — a circumstance that delights and gratifies us. There mosques are being defiled 
and the oulprits never found nor is the Muslim worshipper unmolested, but here 
worship proceeds unhampered in Hindu temples and nouo dare dofilo them, because 
we resolutely set the law in motion against any evil-doer who would defile or 
desecrate any community’s places of worship. There you will find many instances 
where Muslim officers have been unjustly treated or deprived of their legitimate 
rights, here I defy any one to cite a single instance where a Hindu officer has been 
unfairly treated by us. I assure you that our treatment of the minorities in our 
charge is such that the Congress Ministers may well take a leaf out of our book and 
emulate our example. 

The Congress loudly proclaims itself to bo the friend of the tenantry. And yet, 
what has the Congress Ministry done in Bihar for the Kisans as compared with what 
we have done for the Projas in Bengal ? Let me give you a few salient points of 
contrast. In Bihar “salami” has been retained at eight per cent while in this non- 
Congress province of Bengal it has been abolished altogether. In Bihar the right of 
zemindars to realise rent through certificates still obtains, but here it has been done 
away with. Here in Bengal we have also stopped enhancement of rent for a period 
of ten years but in Bihar no such relief has been given to the poor tenants. That 
is the picture in Bihar and this is the picture in Bengal. And yot Congressmen call 
themselves better friends of the masses than we of the Bengal Coalition and 
the Muslim League. 

Gentlemen, I wish I could conclude, for already I have taxed your patience 
enough. But before I sit down, I must frankly and freely express my conviction 
that we the Muslims of India must stand on our own legs and fight our battles alone. 
Let us once and for all abandon all hope of protection through the -socallod safe- 
guards in the Constitution. We must shape our own destiny unaided by any outside 

authority and iu spite of our political opponents. British authority in India has 

indeed ceased to function and the sceptre is slipping fast from British hands. True 
that^ the British still hold sway iu Delhi and Simla but that sway increasingly lacks 
reality and is becoming more and more like that of the successors of Aurangazeb. 

After all, the British came to India as traders and as traders they are now anxious 

to remaiu, they would sooner part with power than with trade. They believe that 
their commercial interests will be best served through an alliance. Their guarantees 
to the minorities and particularly to the Muslims of India have proved to be shallow 
through and through. The sooner we cease to rely on them the better. We must 
fight the battle of Islam alone and without our resources. Let us resolve to fight 
it to the bitter end, relying on the justice of our cause and undaunted by the 
gathering forces against us. Let us prepare to fight, if need be, on a double front 
and with our backs to the wall. If Panipat and Thaneswar must repeat themselves, 
let the Muslims prepare to give as glorious an account of themselves as did their 
forbears. 

Gentlemen, I apologise for the length of this speech but I have done no more 
than to give you a recital of bare facts which I challenge any one to contradict. 
I am deeply grateful to you for the patient hearing you have given me and 
I once more make you welcome to Bengal to deliberate upon the momentous issues 
that are before our community to-day. May the all-merciful God guide these deli- 
berations on the right lines and may your decisions bring nearer the day of Islam’s 
deliverance in India. 
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The Presidential Adress 

The following is the text of presidential address delivered by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah : — 

“After the last annual session of the All-India Muslim League which took place 
on the 15th of October, 1937 I should like to place before you a brief summary of 
the work done and the various events that have occurred since. You know also that 
at the last session the constitution and the rules of the All-India Muslim League 
were overhauled and some very important changes were embodied in them. The 
new constitution has now come into operation and according to the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League Committees have been appointed in various provinces to 
organize provincial and district leagues all over India and I am glad to tell you that 
in every province district leagues have been established and during the last six 
months they have enrolled members not by hundreds not by thousands but by lakhs. 

During my tours in different parts of India I found a tremendous political awaken- 
ing and enthusiasm among the Mussalmans and there is almost an insatiable desire 
amongst the people to come under the banner of the All-India Muslim League. 
This enormous mass of support that is rallying around the policy aud programme of 
the All-India Muslim League requires to be harnessed, mobilised, co-ordinated and 
controlled. Then alone with proper guidance we shall achieve the goal for which 
we are fighting. 

We have to a certain extent freed our people from the most undesirable reaction- 
ary elements. We have in no small degree removed the unwholesome influence and 
fear of a certain section who used to .pass off as Maulanas and Moulavis. We have 
made efforts to take our women with us in our struggle and in many places that I 
visited they took enormous interest and participated in various functions and 
gatherings. 

We have to carry on and maintain the policy and the programme of the Muslim 
League on a political piano. Within less than six months we have succeeded in 
organising Mussalmans all over India as they never were at any time during the 
last century and a half. They have been galvanized and awakened in a manner 
which has astouuded and staggered our opponents Mussalmans have shaken off 
torpor and shed their miserable state of despair and demoralisation into which they 
were sunk so deep. They are beginning to realise that they are a power. They 
possess the stiengh, the potentialities of which they have not yet realised, and if 
only they will take their affaiis in their own hands and stand together united there 
is no power that can resist their will. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League had decided to observe the 18th of 
February as the fehahidganj Day. Meetings were held all over the country and the 
reports that have been received in the office show that the League’s word reached the 
far-off -corners of the country. In practically every city and town and even in some 
villages the resolution of the League was carried out. 

I am fully conscious that to-day the Shahidganj question is uppermost in the 
mind of every Mussulman throughout India and there can be no doubt that the 
feeling and sentiment amougst them is genuine and sincere and there can be no 
question that the demolition of the mosque has wounded deeply their religious sus- 
ceptibilities. The average man feels that his mosque was ruthlessly and wantonly 
destroyed. It is to be regretted that a great community like the Sikhs should have 
been carried away and resorted to ruthless action of demolishing the mosque in the 
manner in which they did. 

At the same time I realise that certain individuals on both sides were and have 
been aggressive to each other and created a situation which has involved the two 
great communities into a position of impnsse. 1 deplore the excesses committed on 
both sides and regret deeply the loss of lives of innocent members of both the 
communities and deprecate resort to methods which resulted in killing innocent lives. 
The question viewed from its true perspective is very easy of solution if only both 
the communities will realise their moral obligation to each other and put down 
certain mischievous and aggressive elements that make the task more difficult for an 
honourable settlement. 

1 appeal to the leaders of the Sikh community to rise above the question of pres- 
tige or ‘amour propre’ and I advice the* Mussalmans, while reoognizing their deep 
feelings and sharing their religious susceptibilities which I have no doubt are genuine- 
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ly and deeply wounded, to realise that tho way to settlement is not achieved by 
dictation from one community to the other. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League has already passed a ' resolution to 
which I would draw the attention of the delegates present here. It runs as follows : 

“In view of the decision of the Punjab Premier, expressing his readiness to resign 
even if the majority of the Muslim Members give their verdict disapproving action 
foreshadowed in his recent pronouncement with regard to the Sbahidganj question, 
the Council realise that the main burden and responsibility rests with the Muslim 
representatives of the Punjab Legislature and the public generally. The Council 
appreciate that the gravity and the nature of the issues involved aie present to tho 
mind of Sir Sikandar Hayet and his Government ; tho assurance given by him in his 
pronouncement of his making an earnest attempt to bring about an honourable 
settlement of the question is the best course in the opinion of the Council, and in 
this direction lies the way of restoring and securing a permanent peace and goodwill 
between the two great sister communities Muslims and Sikhs, whose moral respon- 
sibility to each other, whose interest and the welfare, and the larger interest of the 
Province and the country demand that, with their great history, religion and tradi- 
tions behind them, they should rise above the verdicts of Judicial Tribunals and tho 
decisions of legislatures and Government, and rise to the occasion and come to an 
honourable settlement of their own that failing such a desideratum of mutual agree- 
ment of the parties concerned, which will be most unfortunate, the Council note, with 
great satisfaction, the determination of the Punjab Government that it will not fail 
to explore and exhaust all constitutional avenues open to them to find a satisafctory 
and just solution of the problem to which, Council are glad, they are already apply- 
ing themselves ; and that, while the final decisions as to the policy and the line of 
action can only be decided by tho All-India Muslim League, the Council, in the 
meantime, are willing and ready to render all the assistance and help they can to- 
wards the solution of the matter.” 

It is now for you, ladies and gentlemen, to give your most [anxious consideration 
to this question of Sbahidganj and determine upon the policy and line of action that 
may seem to you proper. 

There are Muslim League parties functioning inside the seven out of the eleven 
provincial legislatures. The large majority of Muslim »mombers in all these seven 
provincial Assemblies belong to the Muslim League parties and the membership of 
those paries is increasing every day. The Muslim League contested with great 
success a number of bye-lections to the Legislative Assemblies in various Provinces. 
Tho Council of the League appointed a Committee to chalk out an economic social 
and educational programme for the Mussalmaus. The repoit of the Committee is 
being awaited with great interest. 

We greatly deplore tho communal riots that havo taken place In the United 
Provinces and other Provinces. It is being -publicly stated by the Congress Ministers 
in these provinces that the responsibility for these riots lests on the shoulders of 
the Muslim League. It is most deplorable that a Ministei of the Government should 
make such loose and untiue statements, lliese allegations against tho Muslim League 
are absolutely without any foundation and are being used as a blind against the 
incapacity of the Congress Government in those piovinces to piotect the lives and 
property of the people of the province. All sorts of malicious propaganda is being 
carried out to discredit the Muslim League. But, God willing, the Muslim League 
in spite of all this will go on getting stronger every day. 

A few months ago the Muslim community was like no man’s land but to-day it 
has come into its own and there is no power on earth that can now keep it dormant 
or inactive. The Mussalmans have realized that their salvation lies in organizing 
themselves under the banner of the Muslim League and once they are organised 
they need fear no one. 

Numerous representations and complaints have reached the central office of 
hardship, ill-treatment and injustice that is meted out to Mussalmaus in the various 
Government Provinces, and particularly to those who were woikers and members of 
the All-India Muslim League, and therefore the Council were obliged to appoint a 
special committee, under the chairmanship of Raja Sahib Mahomed Mehdi Sahib, 
to make all necessary inquiries and to take such steps as .may be considered proper 
and to submit their report to the Council and tho President. 

The Council also decided authorizing me as the President to take all necessary 
steps to form a Muslim League party In the Central Legislature with power to the 
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party so formed to coalesce with any other party or group whose policy and pro- 
gramme is approximately the same as that of the All-India Muslim League. In 
pursuance of that resolution I am glad to inform you that a Muslim League party 
in the Central Legislature in both the Houses has been formed and will function in 
the legislature under the supervision and control of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League from the next session of the Central legislature. 

Although some of the pronouncements of the President and other leaders of the 
Congress at Haripura created an impression of a really genuine desire for the settle- 
ment of the Hindu-Musiim questiou— and in pursuance of that Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have written to me and I have replied to those letters and the 
correspondence is going on— yet there is no slackening on the part of the Congress in 
the determination of their set purpose to annihilate every other party and particularly 
the All-India Muslim League. 

The Congress attitude so far as can be summed up is first that the Communal Award 
must go Jock, stock and barrel ; secondly, that there must be no separate electorates, 
and thirdly that there must be no differential franchise, and if possible, there should 
be no reservation of seats for any community. 

The result of this will be obvious, viz. that Mussalmans will be wiped out from 
securing any adequate representation either iu the legislatures or in the municipal, 
local and district boards, as it happened in Bihar recently since the Government have 
removed even the existence of commulative voting which existed before they assumed 
office. 

The Congress resolutions about fundamental rights and declarations with rogard to 
religion culture and language are nothing but paper resolutions. There is not the 
slightest doubt that most aggressive attitude was taken up by the Congress Gov- 
ernment on the threshold of their assuming office and they endeavoured to impose the 
“Bande Mataram” song in the legislatures and after much bitterness and opposition it 
has been dropped. They are pursuing a policy of making Hindi a compulsory language, 
which must necessarily, if not completely, destroy, at any rate vitally undermine, the 
spread of the development of Urdu, and what Is worse still is that " Hindi with its 
Hindu Sanskritous literature and philosophy and ideals will and must necessarily be 
forced upon the Muslim children and students. 

In various parts of India serious difficulties are put in the way of Muslims enjoy- 
ing liberty of observing their religious rights freely. It is one thing to make every 
high sounding declaration such as the Congress are in the habit of making and the 
Working Committee repeating them, but it is another tiling how to translate them 
into action, and so far the Congress are preaching one thing and practising just the 
oontrary. 

The President of the Congress, Mr. Subhas Chandra Base , having quoted these 
paper resolutions about so-called protection of religion culture and language proceeded 
to state : 

“The time Is opportune for renewing our efforts for the final solution of the prob- 
lem. I believe I am voicing the feelings of all Congressmen when l sav that we are 
eager to do our very best to arrive at an agreed solution consistent witn the funda- 
mental principles of nationalism.*' 

Here I wish he was speaking on behalf of all the Congressmen as he believed he 
was. It is no use masquerading under the name of nationalism. Congress is a Hindu 
body mainly. It is begging the whole question to say that we are eager to do our 
very best to arrive at an agreed solution and qualify it by saying consistently with 
the fundamental principles of nationalism as if the Muslim League was opposed to 
the fundamental principles of nationalism. Muslims have made it clear more than 
once that besides the question of religion, culture, language and personal laws, there 
Is another question equally of life ana death for them and that their future destiny 
and fate are dependent upon their securing definitely their political rights, their due 
share in the national life, the Government and the administration of the oountry. 

They will fight for it till the last ditch and all the dreams and notions of the 
Hindu Raj mast be abandoned. They will not be submerged or dominated and they 
will not surrender so long as there is life in them. 

The Muslim League claims the status of complete equality with the Congress or 
any other organisation and we have our problem to solve. We have under the 
present conditions to organise our people for building up Muslim masses for a better 
world and for their immediate uplift, social and economic, and we have to formulate 
plans of constructive and ameliorative character which would give them immediate 
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relief from the poverty and wretchedness from which they are suffering more than 
any other seotions of the people in India. 

I welcome a polioy of live and lot live. I welcome an understanding in matters 
economic and political. But we cannot surrender, submerge or submit to the 
dictates or the ukase of the High Command of the Congress which is developing 
into a totalitarian and authoritative caucus functioning under the name of the 
Working Committee and aspiring to the position of a ‘‘shadow cabinet” of a 
future Republic. 

The Muslim League is not only carrying on a struggle for the Muslims but it 
maintains that all other important minorities must have the same sense of security 
and a place in the sun of India where they will enjoy the rights and privileges as 
free citizens and not be ground down by caste tyranny* and caste rule. 

In my opinion, the Congress is makiug one of the greatest blunders by pursuing 
its present policy. The High Command of the Congress has no policy except oppor- 
tunism and arrogance and are utilising their organisation, because it happens to be 
the largest and most powerful to treat every other party with contempt and they 
imagine that they have already become the rules of India. It is astounding that 
they believe that they have conquerel six provinces absolutely and in the seventh 
they have a dominant voice as the mijonty m the coalition of the North West, 
Froniter Province are Congressmen and they talk of drum beating and they believe 
that it won’t be very long before the remiinmg four Provinces will fall beforo the 
conquering heroes of the High Command of the Congress. 

But to the Musalmans I say tliat^tlny mist realise that there cannot be any 
honourable settlement between two parties when one claims to be superior to the other 
and has for its aim and object the domination and dictation of the other. Honourable 
settlement can only be achieved between equals and unless the two parties learn to 
respect and fear each other there is no solid ground for anv settlement. 

Besides even if a settlement does come, uuless the Mussalmans are fully organised 
and have forged sanctions behind them as well as the solid and united backing be- 
hind them, the agreements, pacts or treaties can only be treated as a scrap of paper 
unless they can be enforced by power from behind which will see that the terms 
are carried out and maintainor!. 

Therefore, my appeal to the Mussalmuis is ‘Don’t depend upon anybody. You 
must depend upon your own inherent < strength aud the Mussulmans have not yet 
realised what power and strength they possess if they were properly raobilisod as one 
solid people. We have to go through a great deal of spado wotk aud suffering. Our 
opponents will use all possible means of suppression. They may practice tyranny 
and may persecute us ; but I am confident that we shall emerge out of that ordeal 
better, stronger than we have ever been. 

Second Day — Calcutta — 18th April 1938 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The League met for the soooud day ou the 18 th. April and discussed and passed 
the following resolutions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hussain Imam (Bihar) moved the first resolution which ran : 

“This session of the Ali-lndia Muslim League places on record its sense of apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the Huq Ministry in Beugai and Saadullah Ministry in Assam, 
particularly for resisting the machinations of the Congress to break through these 
fronts and appeals to every Mussalman to accord whole-hearted support to the Minis- 
tries in Bengal and Assam.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Imam deprecated disunity in Moslem ranks in the 
two provinces. For the first time in history the majority community in Bengal had 
got power into their hands, which their Hindu brethren could not tolerate because of 
their historic prejudices. The Moslem League appealed to the Congress to come to 
the right path and leave the tactics of dividing the Muslims. He asked those Muslim 
members who had left the Coalition Party to realise the real intention of the Congress 
and come back to the fold of the Moslem League. 

Mr. Badarudzza (Beugai), Khau Bahadur Haji Rashid Ahmed of Delhi, Mr. 
Ashrafuddin Choudhury of Assam, Syed Murtaza Saheb, m. l. a. (Central), from 
Madras and Mr. Jaffar Ahmed (Bihar) supported the resolution which was carried. 

49 
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Shahids anj Dispute 

The main resolution of the present session regarding the Shahidgunj dispute was 
moved by Mr. Chaudhury Khaliguzzaman , m. l, a., (U. P.), Leader of the Opposition 
in the U. P. Assembly. The resolution ran : 

“While endorsing the resolution of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
passed at -Delhi on March 30, 1938, this special session of the All-lDdia Moslem 
League in view of the fact that the Punjab Government has given an assurance to 
the effect that they were adopting every means for arriving at an honourable settle- 
ment of the Sbahidganj problem assures them of its co-operation and assistance 
in bringing about the settlement, and appeals to the Mussaimans to create and 
maintain a peaoeful atmosphere in order to facilitate that settlement.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaliquzzaman said that the Shahidgunj affair had 
ceased to be a mere provincial problem, but had assumed all India importance. Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan had assured the Moslem League to-day that he was trying his 
best to solve the problem and he was ready to resign as soon as the Moslems consi- 
dered that his attitude on Shahidgunj was not consistent with the League’s decision. 
It was possible that the decision of the League with regard to this matter might not 
satisfy all, but they were passing through a critical time and must proceed cautiously. 
They must see to it that they did not give a handle to their enemies to put a check 
on the growth of the League. Political foresight demanded that they should give Sir 
Sikander full opportunity to taokle the problem. There was no other way. 

Discussing the Civil Disobedience movement, he said that this method at the present 
stage would hamper Sir Sikander. The Moslems of India had given Sir Sikander a 
chance to settle the problem and to threaten him at this stage with Civil Disobedience 
was going to put him in a very embarrassing position. 

Prof. Enayetulla from the Punjab supporting the resolution said ‘that the Muslims 
of the Punjab should give Sir Sikander an opportunity to settle the difficult problem. 
There could be no peace in the Punjab until and unless the problem was honourably 
settlod for the Moslems. He accused those who were carrying on Civil Disobedience to 
be the agents of the Congress and their movement was designed to wreck the Moslem 
community of the Punjab. It was the duty of the Muslims to see to it that the 
Ministry of Sir Sikander remained in power. Criticising the Congress, he said that 
Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi when invited to mediate in Shahidganj dispute, 
had refused to invervene in the affair. 

Mr. Habibulla (U. P.) supporting the resolution said he believed that when the 
matter concerned the two great communities, Moslems and (Sikhs, settlement would not 
be difficult. Had they to deal with ‘bania’ Congress, it would have been otherwise. 

Sir A . R. Qhuznavi also supported the resolution which was carried. 

Punjab Premier’s Burden 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan then addressed the gathering. Speaking in Urdu 
he said that he was there to explain to them the problem on which they 
had given a sensible decision. He assured the gathering that he realised 
the pain and distress which the Shahidgunj affair had given to the Moslems of India 
and he was no exception. It was not very easy to settle this problem. It required 
great foresight, patience and political wisdom to solve it. After his declaration to 
which a reference had been made, the atmosphere in the Punjab had greatly improved. 
He could tell them that the majority of the Muslims and Sikhs wanted an honourable 
settlement. Under the circumstances he was sure that it would be possible to arrive 
at a settlement. His position was very delicate, and he could not give, vent to his 
feelings, but he would like to assure his moslem brothers that if his activities did not 
satisfy them, he would be ready to resign. 

Proceeding, Sir Sikandar said that when Mr. .Tinnah organised the Moslem League, 
Punjab and Bengal did not at first join him. Mr. Jinuah’s ‘leadership was challenged 
because two provinces where the Muslims were in majority did not join the League. 
It was naturally a challenge to the Muslims of India. So he decided to give him all 
support. Accordingly he went to Simla and Lucknow and he assured Mr. Jinnah that 
they of the Punjab and 'Bengal were behind him. No misunderstanding could tear 
them away from the League. , 

Sir Sikandar also appealed to Bengal Muslims to work together as they had been 
doing in the Punjab so that they might not hear the disturbing reports of intrigue 
which they heard from time to time. If the Moslems of Bengal and Punjab hurt, it 
would be disastrous not only for the two provinces, but also for other provinces and 
Indian nationalism would also suffer. 
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Congress Governments Bla.med 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed , M.L.A, then moved the following resolution 

“That this special session of All India Moslem League views with alarm the large 
number of communal riots which are taking place in U. P., Bihar, C. P., Bombay and 
other provinces resulting in the loss of life and property of the Mussalmans. In the 
opinion of the League, 'Congress Governments have signally failed to discharge their 
primary duty of protecting the Muslim minorities in their provinoes, and it declares 
that if immediate steps are not taken to protect the Mussalmans by the Congress Gov- 
ernments, the consequence to the country as a whole will be disastrous. The League 
congratulates the Muslims in villages and towns on patience and forbearance that 
they have shown during these ^occurrences. This League calls upon the Provincial 
Leagues to colleot all necessary information about all these incidents and submit their 
reports to the Council of the All-India Muslim League at an early date.” 

Mr. Hussain Imam seconded the resolution. In putting the resolution to vote, Mr. 
Jinnah said that the Council had appointed a responsible committee to enquire into 
all allegations of ill-treatment in the Provinces in which the Mahomedans were in min- 
ority. When they reported, they would not allow themselves to rest content till they 
vindicated themselves. The resolution was oarried. 

Anti-Moslem Activities in Frontier 

Moved by Mr. Ziauddin and seconded by Mr. Aurangzeh (loader of the Opposition 
in the Frontier Assembly) the following resolution was passed 

“That this meeting of the All-India Moslem League calls upon the Mussalmans of 
India to take special steps to combat the Congress anti-Muslim activities in the Fron- 
tier Province.” 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, thanking the Reception Committee, said that the Moslem 
League was prepared for an honourablejsettleraent withjthe Congress for further pro- 
gress of the country but on condition that the Congress must have faith in the Lea- 
gue. When Moslems were in Congress it was really a national organisation, but it 
was now “a woudering Jew”. If Congress wanted a settlement with the League, it 
must cease setting Muslim against Muslim. That game did not pay and sooner it 
was given up the better. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq urged the assembly to take a solemn pledge to bring under 
the banner of the League the entire Muslim population of India. 

Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that His Exoellency the Viceroy the other day went 
out of his way and saia that six provinoes of India were now being administered by 
the Indian National Congress. His Excellency forgot for the moment that four 
provinces of India were being administered by non-Congress Ministries and that these 
provinces were determined not to allow the Congress to come into power there. He 
was not afraid of criticising it however high placed the authority might be. Only 
the other day His Excellency the Viceroy asked Mahatma Gandhi to see him before 
the former left for Simla. Why Lord Linlithgow asked him to see him ? It was be- 
cause the question of Federation was hanging in the balance, and possibly His 
Excellency thought and his addressers also had told him that the solution lay with 
Mahatma Gandhi. “The solution”, continued Mr. Huq, “does not lie there. There are 
other parties to be consulted. His Excellency may not know, but let me make it 
clear that no problem worth the name and connected with any question relating to 
the administration of India can be solved without reference to the All India Muslim 
League. The League is not yet properly organised, but yet it is worth hundreds of 
National Congresses. Each and every one of the League is a lion and a tiger and 
ready to shed the last drop of his blood for the sake of Islam.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah , in his concluding speech, dilated upon various suggestions made 
at the Conference. He said that time was not yet ripe to raise funds to meet the 
propaganda that was being made by the Congress in the Frontier, nor oould the 
League officially start a paper of its own. He held that the present session had been 
a wonderful session. He urged every Muslim to become member of the League. 

As regards Mr. Fazlul Huq’s reference to the Viceroy’s meeting with Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Jinnah said that time was ooming when higher authorities than even H. E. the 
Viceroy would have to consult the League. He was sure that time was coming. He 
had absolute faith in his people and knew that his people would not fail him or the 
League. 

The session at this stage came to a conclusion. 



The All India Socialist Conference 


Fourth Session— Lahore— 12th & 13th April 1938 


Amidst enthusiastic scenes the fourth session of the All-India Congress Socialist 
Conference opened at Lahore on the 12th April 1938 in a spacious pandal in the 
Municipal Gardens. 

Prominent among those present were Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya, Messis. 
Narendra Dev , Meherally , Jai Prakash Narain , Achyut Patwardhan , Batliwnla. 
Faridul Hag Ansar j, Hathee Singh , Damodar Samp , Sajjad Zaheer , and Aso/c 
Mehta. 

Mr. M. E. Massani was unanimously olected President of the All-India Congress 
Socialist Party Conference at a meeting of the delegates held on the 12th. April, at 
Lajpat Rai Hall and attended by lepiesentatives fiom the sixteen Congress Provinces, 
including Mr. Narendra Dev, Mr. Jai Prakash Narain and Mr. Massani. A debate was 
held on the Kisan movement, Trade Union work and other allied subjects. At the coj- 
clusion of the meeting, Mr. Massani was takou in a procession which after parading 
the principal streets of the city, terminated outside the Moor Gate, where the open 
Congress session was held. 

For the first time in the history of the Punjab the Congiess Flag and the Red 
Flag were hoisted side by side by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain in the pandal of t ho 
Socialist Conference. Explaining the reason why the two flags were hoisted, Mi. 
Jaiprakash said that there was no difference between the two flags. Their main object 
was to strengthen the fight for freedom. There used to he differences among them 
over the flag, but gradually they had understood that the fight for freedom should be 
fought under one flag and that was the Congress Flag The Socialist. Party decided 

to respect the Cougress Flag also. He repudiated the allegation that they did not 

respect the Congress Flag and said that, as a matter of fact, they were fighting the 

battle for freedom under the Congress Flag and under the Red Flag they weie 

spreading Socialism. 


The Welcome Address 

Mr. Munshi Ahmed Din , Chairman of the Keception Committee, in his address 
reviewed the work done by the Socialist Party in the Punjab last year and pointed 
out the various obstacles in the way of the giowth of the Socialist movement in 
the Province. He said the Party had * been able to enrol 75,000 kisans as members 
of kisan sabhas and had formed trade unions in ten districts last year. Referring 
to the Shahidgunj questiou Mr. Ahmed Din said it had taken an acute form in the 
Punjab and spread to the Ftontier Province, whore several murders of innocent 
persons have been committed. This question has also proved a hindiance in the 
work of the party, which worked for the eradication of communalism from the 
province. 


The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. M. E Massani described the 
object of revolutionary socialism and said 

“Essentially, what do we, Revolutionary Socialists, whether in India or abroad, 
stand for ? From all the various policies and tenets that go under the name of 
Socialism, I would pick out the abolition of private property and the evolution of 
a classless society as of the essence of socialism. I would say that the basic concep- 
tions underlying our creed are those of Equality and Liberty. Nothing is Socialism 
that does not insist on the abolition of private ownership of the instruments of 
production, distribution and exchange and the building up of a classless society. 
Nothing can be Socialism which is a negation of equality or liberty. It is. necessary 
to emphasise this because it is these tests which differentiate genuine Socialism 
from bastard Socialism of the Nationalist Social (Nazi) and other spurious brands, 
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Mr. Massani continued : “The Marxist classics undoubtedly furnish us with 
valuable training in the application of our principles. Nothing is more natural than 
that we should hark back to the teachings of Marx and Lenin in hammering out our 
our policies, as Lenin called the workers back to Mnrx during the dark years of 
the last War when the Socialist leaders forgot their mission and asked the workers 
to fight ‘to make the world safe for democracy.’ At the same time, nothing 
can be more disastrous than to decide issues not by what our reason dictates in 
the given circumstances but by what so-and-so said in tiiis-or-that year. 

“Some of us distinguish our “Scientific’ Socialism from what we call with mis- 
placed contempt ‘Sentimental’ Socialism The real choice to-day seems to me to 
be between Scientific Socialism and Dogmatic or Authoritarian Socialism. To put it 
another way, we have to prevent Socialism from being made into a dogma, almost a 
religion. Lenin rightly declared that religion was the opium of the people. He was 
not thinking of Christianity alone. And his words would certainly apply to Socialism 
or Communism, if we allowed Socialism or Communism to degenera:e into a religion. 

“There are grave dangers of this happening. Before our eyes we have seen the 
gtowth of a spirit of dogmatism and intolerance which is characteristic of adherents 
of otganisod religions. In the Marxist fold to-day, we have the orthodox and the 
heretics. At a certain stage in the history of the Roman Catholic church thero 

wore two rival Popes, one at Rome and the other at Avignon. We see a similar 

situation in the Marxist world to-day. Rakovsky, when he was Soviet Ambassador 
in Paris, announced proudly : ‘We Bolsheviks are a congregation. We obey.’ To my 
mind, the Socialist movemont loses its soul, ceases to he that dynamic force which 
is to overthrow kingdoms and systems of society in the interest of the masses of 
the people on the day on which becomes an organised religion, with its Popes, its 

Canlinals and its Jesuits, its Censor and its Index. Rather we want something of 

the iconoclastic mentality of Pandit Motilal Nehru who,- when somebody remarked in 
the debates on the Sarda Bill that the Sastras enjoined chid marriage, declared 
wiathfully : 'In that case, so much the worse for the Sastras !” 

Referring to India and speaking on the part Indians have played in this Revolution, 
Mr. Masani said : “India, before it can determine the social and economic system to 
which it shall adhere, has first to win the pre-requisite of political power. India to-day 
is a country not only still subject to economic exploitation at the hands of British 
capitalist class, hut also directly ruled by the British Government. I say directly because, 
although attempts are made to create illusions in the minds of our people by taking into 
junior partnership groups of Indians and mrking them do the dirty work of Imperial- 
ism, the veneer is pretty thin and it is not difficult to see the reality which is so 
thinlv veiled by provincial or fiscal ‘autonomy.’ The task of the Indian people is 
cleailv the wresting of political power from foreign hands i ito its own. Ouis is the 
task of achieving national independence and of setting up a democratic Indian State. 
It is this that makes Indian Socialists also ardent nationalists. 

“L am both an anti-imperialist and a Socialist, wrote Ram Manohor Lohia recently. 

‘It is necessary for me to proclaim ray two faiths separately for now-a-days there 
aio Socialists who a e suppressing the struggle against Imperialism.’ 

“There cannot be for the Iudi8n people, and therefore -for the Indian Socialists, 
any effective part to play in the international scene until first the people of India 
have terminated the system of foreign rule, until India has bocome a subject of 
international relations. Nor can there be any question of building up Socialism in 
India until first the national revolution has been accomplished. At the same time, 
there is great need for a Socialist approach, and for the application of Socialist 
technique. 

“Socialism comes in here and now, said Jahawarlal Nehru at Faizpur, to help us 

to understand our problems and point out the path to its solution and to tell us the 

real content of the Swaraj to come. 

“When we look back at the course of our national development and scan its 
history for the past fifty years, we find that since the birth of the Indian National 
(’engross in 1885 the struggle of the Indian people has assumed different shapes 
and forms. From generation to generation the movement has changed its leadership and 
its policy and has developed from being the expression of the infinitesimal minority 
of educated people so contemptuously referred to by the British bureaucracy to 
being the organ of the toiling masses of the people which has repeatedly dared to 
raise its head in direct action struggles against the firmly entrenched British Raj. 
We see also, alongside this development, another tendency taking shape particularly 
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since the last World War, in the form of nascent working class movement Swhich 
expresses itself in strike* by the workers against exploitation, whethor by British 
or Indian capitalists ; and in our own times we see the phenomenal rise of a peasant 
movement which has been the most striking# development of the past few years. 

“When we formed our party in 1934, we felt fas we feel now, that these two 
revolutionary forces of pure nationalism and of economic revolt against exploitation 
had to be brought together and harnessed in a common endeavour. Our Party, 
which was appropriately enough born in prison, arose out of the experiences of 
the Civil Disobedience movements of 1930 and J 932 and it is important to remember 
the background against which it came into existence in October 1934. It emerged 
at a time when tbe national forces had suffered a great reverse and appeared to be 
retreating in disorder under the fierce blows of intense repression by the British 
Government. The first task of the Party was to stem that tide. How was this to 
be achieved? On tbe one side the existing lead ei ship of the Congress, defeated in 
the Civil Disobedience movement, was thinking more and more in terms of constitu- 
tional agitation and opposition,— a tendency which was taking shape in the Swaraj 
Party. Most of its leadeis had veiy little time to interest themselves in the economic 
struggles of the peasantry or the workers and completely failed to realise the 
importance of organising these classes and mobilising them for active participation 
in the national struggle. On the other hand, the Communist leaders of the small 
Trade Union Movement showed an equal lack of political realism. They were so 
absorbed in their desire to set up Soviets in this country that they almost forgot 
that the British Government had still to be overthrown ! So they directed the 
greater part of their attack on the Congress which they characterised as the Party 
of the bourgoisie, quite failing to realise that for a subject people, nationalism is 
not a reactionary, but a democratic and revolutionary force.” 

Proceeding the speaker said : “Our Party’s fight has therefore from the start been 
on two fronts, — calling for a new orientation both in the national and the labour 
movements. It was only natural that the initiative in this task fell to those who 
were convinced Socialists and who at the same time had taken part in the national 
struggle. It is this close relationship with the national movement that is represented 
by the name which our party bears. Contrary to the cavilling criticism of certain 
people who felt that there was something strange in this just a position of ‘Congress’ 
and ‘Socialist’ that combination has beon, in fact, a real source of the success of 
the party and of its strength. 

“A Socialist Party in India to-day has two fundamental tasks,— first to help the 
building up of a powerful national front against Biitish Imperialism : and secondly, to 
spread the ideas of Socialism in India and prepare the ground for its introduction 
once political power has been secured. To what extent has the Congress Socialist 
Party been able to perform those tasks ? 

“It has been said not without good cause that it was the formation of our Party 
that put Socialism, till then a subject for academic discussion, on the political 
map of India. When we look back and review the background of defeat 

and demoralization againgst which the party took shape in 1934 we are 
able to realise how much has been achieved in the direction of radioalising 

the Congress and evolving a newer nationalism. Within a year of its birth, 
the party was able to stem the tide and to take the offensive in briDgiDg about 

greater militancy in the Congress and in turning its thoughts in the direction of 

mass organisation and mass action. The return of Jawaharlal Nehru to the field and 
his election as Congress President for two successive terms was, of course, a factor 
whose importance cannot be over-estimated. Neither Jawaharlal nor the Congress 
Socialists have, however, attempted to persuade the Congress to adopt Socialism as 
its creed. The Congress is and must remain predominantly nationalist in sentiment 
and character so long as we are under the foreign yoke and have to fight for our 
freedom. The Congress is the weapon which the Indian people have forged through 
fifty years of struggle. It is the People’s Fiont in India and we have all to play our 
part m sharpening that weapon and using it so that it achieve its historic purpose. 

“Naturally, we Socialists cannot feel quite satisfied with the present policies or 
mentality of the Congress leadership. Though we have Subhas Chandra Bose, 
a Socialist, as President of the Congress, the leadership of the Congress is predomi- 
nantly of a different complexion. We nave, whenever we felt the necessity, given 
stern opposition to the Right Wing leadership of the Congress on such important 
issues as the wrecking of the new Constitution, refusal to accept Ministerial Offices, 
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the resistance to war, support to the States’ Peoples, the organisation of peasants and 
workers and on the methods of preventing the Federation from coming into existence. 
It may be that we have been defeated on many of these issues, but who can deny 
that the policies of the Congress have for the past two or three years shown the 
impress of Socialist hands ? For in spite of strong opposition from the present 
leadership we have been able to rally round us larger and larger numbers of 
Congressmen. This is largely due to the correctness of our policies as also to the 
fact that we are looked upon as Congress workers with a record of service and 
sacrifice in the strugle. 

“Since we met last at Faizpur an important change has come over the political 
scene with the formation of Congress Cabinets in seven out of the eleven Indian 
Provinces. This was a development whioh the Congress resolved upon in spite of 
our efforts It has created for Congress Socialists a most difficult position. On the 
one hand there has been the strongest desire on our part to make this experiment, 
now that it has been launched upon, a success. On tne other hand there has been 
an equally strong urge to ciiticise acts and utterances at variance with Congress 
policy. This is a situation which calls for the greatest discipline and control on 
our side. Some of our Congress Ministers and leaders have felt that we have not 
always been as restrained as we should have been in our comments on the work 
of the Congress Ministries. I do not know how far this feeling is justified. But I 
think I can say on behalf of all members of the party that if they have said things 
which have been found unpalatable by the ministerial wing of the Congress, they 
have said them out of a sense of duty to the organisation and to the movement as a 
whole. 

“Some recent self-criticism on our part in this connection has been misunderstood 
and misconstructed in certain sections of the Press as repentence and recantation. 
Let me make it clear that I for one feel our policy in this and other respects have 
been a sound one and that there is nothing for us to repent for or to recant. 

“We have acted always in the best interests of the Congress as we have seen it. 
We Congress Socialists had our birth in the Congress and were baptised in its 
struggles. At Haripura, we demonstrated our instinctive loyalty to the Congress and 
our keenness on the nation speaking with one voice in a time of crisis. 

“Within the Congress our Party has functioned as a rallying point for all radical 
elements. We have been the champions of the peasants and the workers’ organisa- 
tions and of the peoples of the Indian States. If to-day the latter feel that the 
Congress at Haripura has sent them into the wilderness and has left them to fight 
their battles alone we hold out our hands to them to renew that solidarity which 
binds the people of India, whether in so-called British India or Indian India. 

“We shall labour for the rights and demands of our peasantry and working-class. 
As a Socialist Party we are a Party of the working-class and it is but natural that 
we should wield influence in the Trade Union Congress whioh has been the central 
organisation of the more militant section of the Indian working-class. In that 
sphere our influence has always been exercised iu the direction of unity. We 
contributed to the dissolution of the T. U. O. and its merger in the All-India Trade 
Union Congress and from here we shall repair to Nagpur to see the final union 
between the Trade Union Congress and the Trade Union Federation and the building 
up of a single Trade Union centre in India. It is a matter of pride for us to recall 
that it was at a previous Conference of our party in Meerut that the Peasant 
Movement in India took organised shape and if to-day the All India Kisan Sabha 
raises its head among the mass organisations in this country, we may take legitimate 
pride and joy In seeiDg one of our dreams come true. 

“The Congress Socialist Party has ever exercised a unifying influence. Our Party 
not only contributed to bring about nnity in the Trade Union Movement, but it has 
also in a bigger way brought about greater harmony between that movement and the 
bigger national movement. Our weight in the peasant unions has always been in the 
direction of maintaining harmonious working between them and the Indian National 
Congress. Even in the direction of Socialist unity we have been pioneers.” 

In conclusion Mr. Masani said :-The Congress Socialist Party is a Revolutionary 
Sooialist Party. As suoh, it is a partv which must act as a homogeneous team, its 
members thinking the same way, speaking with one voice. Such a party must develop 
its discipline to the highest levels. In a revolutionary party there is no room for 
international conflicts that inevitably lead to paralysis and stagnation. The Congress 
Sooialist Party is not a platform for united front. The anti-imporialist united front 
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is in the Congress. The Congress Socialist Party is not a mass party. The mass 
organisation is the Indian Nation. The Congress Socialist Party is and must be 
a determined group of conscious Socialist who will act as a compact 
party and guide the bigger movement and the mass organisation. It must have 
its face turned to the masses in the Congress, to the Ktssan Sabhas and 
to the Trade Unions. It cannot do so if it spends most of its time looking within 
trying to resolve its internal conflicts and contradictions. That way lies the dismem- 
berment and disruption of the Paity. Our party has supplied an independent initia- 
tive in Indian politics. Among other things, it has acted as a corrective to mistaken 
policies and tendencies. If unfortunately that initiative were to disappear, the old 
disastrous rifts and sectarianism would again become manifest.” 

Second Day — Lahore 13th. April 1938 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The second day’s session of the Conferonce commenced on (he noxt day, the 13th. 
April, Mr. M. R. Masani was in the chair. The pandal was overcrowded with 
delegates and visitois. 

At the outset, a resolution protesting against tho action of the Punjab Government 
in serving notice on Shriraati Satyavati was passed. 

Sht imati Satyavati next moved a resolution pacing tributes to tho martyrs of 
Jallian walla Bagh tragedy. Tho resolution was passed without any discussion. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Yusuf Meharali, assuring the Conference’s support 
to the peasants of Mansa State in their struggle against repression by tho State 
authority, was also passed. 

Federation Opposed 

Mr. Achyut Patwardhan then moved his resolution on Federation, expressing tho 
party’s opposition to it and to fight against its imposition by utilising their control 
of provincial administration to strengthen the struggle outside by developing the 
Congress and other organisations, aud to organise and support every struggle cf 
the Indian States’ people for democratic rights and against inhuman econom o 
conditions, thus making the Statos’ peoples’ movement an organic part of the Indian 
people’s fight against imperialism. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Achyut Patwardhan said that every political party 
in the country was opposed to Federation as adumbrated in the Government of 
India Act. He said that they should take the advantage of the Congress Ministries 
in the country for combating the Federation. The masses should be prepared for 
wrecking the Federation. The co-opeiation of all piovinues in combating the 
Federation was badly required. The time was soon coming when there would be 
a conflict between the Government and the people of this country on the questiou 
of Federation and in that struggle not only British Indians would take part but 
peoples of the States would also have to join. 

Suggesting that they should emphasise in all their propaganda the positive 
demands for a Constituent Assembly as an expression of the Indian people's right 
of self-determination, the resolution added that in the eveut of any attempt to impose 
Federation in the face of their continued opposition they should piepare the country 
for a nation wide mass struggle including a no-tax and no-rent campaign and a 
general strike on a national scale. 

The resolution, which was suppoited by Dr, Ahmed, was adopted unanimously. 

After the adoption of Mr. Patwardhan' 8 resolution, the Hon’ble Mr. Ishardas , a 
member of the delegation from East Afiica, who attended the Conference, assured 
full support to the Congress Socialist movement on behalf of Indians in East Afiica. 

Work of Congress Ministries 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally next moved a resolution expressing appreciation of the 
work so far done by the Congress Ministries in fulfilment of the election pledges of 
the Congress. The resolution appreciated that the Congress acted with firmness in 
resisting the interference of the Governor-General in the day-to-day administration 
of the provinces of U. P. and Bihar and that in implementing the Congress pro- 
gramme it did not shrink from bringing about ministerial crisis on the issue of 
release of political prisoners. The Congress has thus justified the confidence reposed 
in it by the Indian people, who registered their votes in its favour at the last 
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general election. Its triumph in this constitutional struggle has further consolidated 
its position in this country and has raised its prestige and status abroad. 

The resolution adds a note of warning that crises are implioit in the new cons- 
titution and are bound to recur. The attempt to impose the Federal scheme in the 
teeth of universal opposition is yet another proof of the fact that imperialism is 
preparing for a fight. It should also serve as a warning against the alarming 
mentality which is evident in certain quarters to settle down to constitutionalism. 

The resolution declares that any constitutional crisis can he successfully met only 
by developing the strength of the people for repelling the attack of imperialism and 
that this strength can be generated only by reinforcing parliamentary activities by 
propaganda and agitation among the masses and by strengthening their organisation 
and developing their struggle. 

The resolution concludes saying that though the Congress Socialist Party was 
opposed to acceptance of office ‘ and still holds to that view, and though it believes 
in the necessity of vigilence and criticism, it not only does not intend to embarass 
or create difficulties for the Congress Ministries but desires to strengthen them and 
to help them in carrying out the Congress election manifesto. 

Mr. Raja Ram Shastri supported the resolution which was unanimously carried. 

Another resolution condemning the “repiessive policy In the Punjab and Bengal” 
and sending greetings to the political prisoners in jails was also passed. 

Communal Riots 

Mr. Fareedul Euq Ansari, in a resolution on communal disturbances, expressed 
the opinion that they were incited by reactionary elements who for their personal or 
class interests wanted to weaken the hold of the Congress, and to discredit the 
Congress Ministries and thus strengthen imperialism. 

In order to make such occurrences imposible in future, the resolution catls upon 
the Congress Socialist branches : 

“To uphold the rights of the minorities and to come forward as defenders of cul* 
tural, linguistic and religious rights of the minorities. 

“To emphasise the essential identity of economic and political interest of the masses 
of all communities, and as an effective safeguard against communal unrest to draw 
them in large numbers into the Congress and Kisan Sabhas and Trade Unions, and 
to work for the organisation of a volunteer corps under the auspices of the Congress 
in every locality which would take upon itself the task of maintaining oommtmal 
peace and harmony.” 

A resolution felicitating the A. I. T. U. C. and the N. T. U. F. on the eve of 
their historio joint meeting to achieve organisational unity, was unanimously adopted. 

Ban of Communists 

Another resolution protesting against the continuance of the ban on the Commu- 
nist party of India, ana declaring that it was an infringement of the elementary 
civil liberties and of the rights of free expression of opinion and association, ana 
appealing to the Congress Ministries in the various provinces to join In the effort 
to have the ban removed, was passed without discussion. 

International Situation 

Mr. R. M. Lohia next moved a comprehensive resolution. It draws attention to 
the Fascist and Imperialist attack on Socialism and democracy of the industrial coun- 
tries and on national freedom in the colonies. It states that the United Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Russia are the only major power working for the world freedom 
and peaoe, and regards the foreign policy of Great Britain as pro-Fascist and as en- 
couraging the forces of reaction and war. 

The resolution further records the belief that the united struggle of the world 
Socialist and Democratic forces alone can meet the Fascist and Imperialist attacks. 
Warm wishes to the brave defenders of freedom and democracy, in particular, to the 
National Government of China and the Popular front of Spain are expressed and sup- 
port to the U. S. S. R. is assured. 

The resolution supports wholeheartedly the Congress resolve of non-participation 
is the wars of Great Britain and urges upon the Indian people to prepare for the 
event when they will refuse supplies of men and money to British empire and utilise 
it to aohieve independence. 

Mr. Syed Zahir supported the resolution. The resolution was passed. 

60 
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Third Day — Lahore — 14th April 1938 

Socialist Influence 

The olaim that the policy of the Congress Socialist party had materially influenced 
the national movement, the Trade Union front, Kisan organisation and other fields in 
which the party was working, was made by Mr. M. R. Masant , the President 
in his concluding speech at a private meeting of the delegates held on the 14th. 
April at Lajpatrai Hall. 

The meeting discussed the work done by the party in different provinces as also 
their difficulties at different centres. Suggestions were made for making their work 
more effective. 

The constitution was so amended as to Increase the number of members of the 
Executive Committee from 12 to 17, the present practice of having five supplementary 
members being dropped. 

Mr. Masant next announced in the open session that the following gentlemen will 
constitute the National Executive of the All-India Congiess Socialist party for the 
ensuing year 

General Secretary, Jai Prakash Narain ; Joint Secretaries, Messrs. M. R. Masanl, 
E. M. Namboodiripad, Dinkar Mehta, Yusuf Meherally. 

Members : Munshi Ahmed Din, Shri Kamaladevi, Acharya Narendra Dev, Achynt 
Patwardhan, R. M. Lohia, Sivanath Banerjee, Gunada Mazumbar, Satyavati Devi, 
Asoka Mehta, Kamalashankar Paudya, Damodar Swarup Seth, Bajjad Zaneer. 

Substitute Members : J. G. Gore, Mubarak Sagar, Mr. Z. A. Ahmed, S. 8, Batli- 
wala, B. P. L. Bedi. 


The A. I. Political Sufferers* Conference 

Second Seision— Haripura— 20th February 1938 

A demand for the immediate and unconditional release of all detenus, States’ 
prisoners and other political prisoners and for the repeal of all repressive laws, was 
made by various speakers at the second session of All India Political Prisoners’ Con- 
ference held in the Subjects Committee pandal of the Indian National Congress at 
Fatzpur on the 20 February 1938 immediately after the dispersal of the Subjects 
Committee meeting. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Opposition Leader In the Bengal Assembly, who 
presided detailed the work done since their last Conference in Delhi in Marcn last. 
He said that they had achieved much, but had to achieve much more. In Orissa 
and the Central Provinces the Ministries had effected the release of all political 
prisones and detenus, which Mr. Bose said, was a matter of great satisfaction to them. 
He paid further tributes to the Ministries in the C. P. and Orissa, the foimer for 
releasing persons who had been oonvicted in cases arising out of communal riots in 
the 0. P. as well, and the latter for repealing the Bihar and Orissa Emergency 
Powers Aot 

The other Congress ministries has also been proceeding in that direction, he said 
and referred to the recent crisis that had arisen in Bihar and the U. P. 

Explaining the object of the conference, Mr. Bose said that they wanted to draw 
the attention of the authorities to their demand for the immediate release of all 
political prisoners and the repeal of all repressive laws. Referring to the argument 
that the release of such prisoners would endanger public peace, Mr. Bose said that 
the releases in Orissa ana C. P. had not produced any undesirable effect and in the 
TJ. P. as well the situation was well under control. Mr. Bose characterised the 
attitude of the Bengal Government towards political prisoners as that of meeting 
violence with violence, and said that the Governments of Bengal and Punjab aotea 
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in the name of law and order only to whitewash their repressive policy. He appealed 
to all nationalist minded people in India to strengthen the hands of the Oongress 
Governments for securing the early release of political prisoners and for the repeal 
of all repressive laws. The speaker was sure that even the Bengal Government 
would be compelled to accede to the demands of Congressmen in Bengal if it was 
backed by the people all over India, as had been the case when they, in Bengal, 
had agitated for the repatriation of the Andamans prisoners. Concluding, Mr. Bose 
said that although some of the political prisoners might have been wrong in their 
political opinions the fact remained that their motive was right and genuine, and 
therefore, to keep them in jails even after the situation in the country had ohanged 
would be an act of vindictiveness. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena, addressing the gathering, said that political prisoners 
should not resort to hunger-strike before consulting their Central organisation and 
the Congress, as they had now decided to be guided by Congress in their agitation 
and as Mahatma Gandhi was seriously trymg for securing their early release. 

Concluding Mr. Saxena appealed for generous public contributions to help the 
distressed and disabled ex-palitioal prisoners and their families. 

Mr. Bankitn Chandra Afukherji (Bengal) speaking of the recent ministerial crisis 
In the two Oongress provinces, said that apparently the cause was the question of 
prisoners, but he believed that the underlying cause was the pro-tenant polioy of 
the Ministries which was undermining imperialism at its very base. Mr. Muknerji 
Baid that they should collect funds not only to ameliorate the condition of political 
prisoners and their families but also to evolve an organisation through which a mass 
movement could be created in order to compel the unwilling British imperialism to 
release all political prisoners and grant their fundamental democratic rights, including 
living conditions for the masses. He added that it was essential that they 
should strive to wean over the masses from communalism if they ever contemplated 
to force the hands of the Government of Bengal and the Punjab who, he said, 
were in a majority because of the existenoe of communalism in those provinces. 

Prof. Ranga , who occupied the chair in the absence of Mr. Bose during the later 
part of the conference, remarked that it was a great day for them when the 
National Oongress had unequivooally declared that it stood for the unconditional 
release of all political prisoners all over the country. He said that it might be that 
due to the resignation of the Ministries in Bihar and the U. P. peasants in those 
provinces would suffer a little, but they must remember that no cost was too high 
for the Civil Liberties of the people, for which and which alone the Congress 
Ministries of those provinoes had resigned. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed four resolutions unanimously, one congratulating the U. P. 
and Bihar Ministries on the bold step they had taken on the issue of the release of 
political prisoners and condemning the action of the Governor-General in interfering 
m the Ministers’ work, another calling upon all non-Congress Governments to oomply 
with public demand for the early release of political prisoners ; the third oalling 
upon the Madras Government to release all those who had been convicted in Madras 
courts and were now detained in other provincial jails ; and the last appealing to 
the nation to observe March 23 (the day on which Bhagat Singh was hanged) as 
the All-India Political Prisoners’ Day. 

Before the Conference dispersed, Mr. Niharendu Dutt Majumdar , Labour M. L. A. 
informed the audience that recently sixty political prisoners had gone on strike in 
the Alipore Central Jail, and for this they were prosecuted by local authorities, 
some of them getting an year’s rigorous imprisonment each. He, therefore, appealed 
to the Indians of all shades of political opinion to make the All-India Politioal 
Prisoners’ Day a success as a mark of their sympathy for the prisoners. 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 


36th Session— Biahnupur — 29th January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The thirty-sixth annual session of the Bengal Provincial Conferenoe commenced 
at Bishnupur on the 29th January 1938, Mr. Jatindra Mohan Roy presiding. 

About eight thousand people attended the Conference. Nearly 500 delegates 
representing all districts attended. Prominent Congress leaders and workers noticed 
on the dais included Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. M. N. Roy, Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee, Prof. Nripen Banerjee Dr. Prafulla Ghosh, Dr. Nalinakshya 
Banyal, Mr. Sibnath Banerjee, Kumar Debendralal Khan and Mr. Kamal 
Krishna Boy. 

Before the proceedings commenced the ‘ Bandem ataran” in the form recommended 
by the Working Committee was sung. As the last strain of the song died away. 
Mr. Radha Qobinda Roy, Chairman of the Reception Committee, rose amidst cheers to 
deliver his addross. Sj Roy, in the course of his address, referred to the glorious past 
of Mallabhum. After dilating on the pitiable condition of the country in general and 
villages in particular, he stressed the acuteness of the unemployment problem. 
He said that either the zemindery system should be abolished or the zeminder 
should be made to live in villages and spend the greater part of his earnings from 
land on the improvement of villages. Referring to the peasant movement in which 
some Congressmen interested themselves, the speaker urged that the movement 
should be conducted in conformity with the Congress programme and not in direct 
conflict with it. He urged for carrying on a wearing and tearing campaign for the 
release of prisoners who were oonfined for their political activities. Tnere could be 
no greater oppression, he said than keeping men in detention without trial. 

Referring to l4 Bandemataram” he said that the All-India Congress Committee had 
deeply hurt the feelings of Bengalis by deciding to clip the song. 

If they had to fight against British Imperialism, they must strengthen Congress 
in all possible ways. For this, both Hindu and Mabomodan communities must unite 
and pull their combined weight. He then invited Sj. Jatindra Mohan Roy to take 
the chair. 

Presidential Address 

In the oourse of his presidential address, Sj. Jatindra Mohan Roy said 

The Congress was the fountain head of all healthy activities in the country, 
the embodiment of her purest hopes and aspirations. The number of workers 
was limited, but they had no flower strewn path to tread ; having to face on the 
one hand bureaucratic repression, on the other the callous indifference of the society 
to the service of which they had devoted themselves. Those who died in the fulness 
of years, having achieved something in this world in the midst of their friends 
and relatives had some consolation when death overtook them. Even those 
who spurned fame ohose their sphere of work within the narraw confines of the 
village- life, away from public gaze and died surely and inevitably of poverty and 
privations prematurely, had some faint oonsolation, when they breathed their last— 
for they died freemen. But what of those who driven to despair by the shadowing 
of polioe spies eveu when out of jail, had committed suioide or or those who had 
died while imprisoned without trial or made their exit with all promises unfulfilled 
being unable to bear the strain of an absconder’s life. No words of oondolenoe 
uttered in a public meeting could pay adequate tribute to their memory. 

The object of all these people was to rescue the country from the abject state in 
which she had fallen. In this country every year 313 people out of a thousand died of 
malaria, beoause 600 out of a thousand ooiild not have two full meals a day. In the 
whole country on an average a man could consume only 26 totals of food and gram 
per day. After the War the Indian peasant produced Rs. 22 worth of orop per head 
per annum. One-fourth of it went to meet taxes, rent, interest and another one* 
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fourth was required to meet the expenses of production and of the remaining Rs. 11, 
his monthly share was only 14 annas 8 pies, out of which he must feed and clothe 
himself. When the state of the country was such every year 73 crores of rupees 
was drained out of India to England, which constituted the inoome of the peasantry 
for two months. In a peasant family there were six people on an average. The 
total burden of rent on those six people was Rs. 187 or Rs. 31 per head. 

The population of the country during the last 25 years had increased at the rate 
of 200 per thousand. Except in some negligible parts of a few towns everywhere 
poor ignorant people were multiplying themselves thoughtlessly at a rapid space. 
Even the intelligent of those people had no compunction to prooreate off-spring for 
whom they could not even supply the bare necessities of life. These people had to 
depend for their sustenance on an oid and archaic system of cultivation of the land. 
What endless strifes these lands gave rise to 1 What a prolific source of litigation, 
feuds in village politics they were, in the pursuit of which how often caste and 
communal labels were cut across ! The ties of caste or community came into evidence 
when one was given in marriage or one had to be cremated or buried. But real 
attachment or regard for religion was seldom met with. Very few showed the simple 
sense of right aud wrong or led a truely religious life. As regards the bounds of 
knowledge of the average man of the country, not to speak of women, even 99 per 
cent villagers did not know anything more than names of nearby market places. 
Seven per oent. of them wers literate and that literacy in most cases did not go 
beyond putting down one’s signature. Even the geographical knowledge of village 
headmen did not travel beyond Calcutta. They might have heard of England in con- 
nection with litigation but were absolutely ignorant of the relation between the two 
countries. 

Even the very few of literate people knew the exact strength of England and 
India, their number of population, what made England domineer over India and what 
the contribution of Indians was to the strength of England ! Not to speak of active- 
ly opposing England, very few had any idea to what plight England would be re- 
duced if Indians merely hold off their hands ! 

Even the majority of the newspaper reading public did not bestow any thought 
on it. Those who were known as ‘Bhadralogs’ were in the forefront of every kind of 
activities in the country. But from the habit of bowing to every kind of rule, from 
Brahmanical to English, they had got ingrained in them the tendency to kneel 
before power. In an evil hour they got into their head that labour entailed loss of 
dignity. So most of these people led a parasitic life, living on the labours of workers 
and peasants. But it must be said to their oredit that the country owed it to them 
whatever worthy there was still in the country. The contributions and sacrifices of 
people of this class filed glorious pages of the history of India of the present time 
and constituted a silver lining in the darkness which seemed to envelop the 
future of the oouutry. But they were handful in number. A few of them were 
trying to bring about the freedom of the oouutry through the Congress. But they 
met with greatest opposition from their own people who seemed to think that 
they would thrive better on the ignorance of the people of- the country. A 
section of the educated of this class were responsible for all the differences and 
quarrels which embittered the relations of the different castes of the Hindus and 
whioh put obstacles in the way of Hindus becoming a united and close-knit community. 

At the roots of the present Hindu Moslem differences also were the educated 
‘bhadralogs’ of the two communities. The most depressing feature of the situation 
was that the most talented of them were recruited to the service of the 
bureaucracy. 

The principal cause of the sad state of the country was political dependence. 
The Congress sought to bring it to an end. A section of Congress workers were 
still in jail detained without trial. Even those who had been tried, had been oon- 
vioted under the new rules of the Ordinance. Their cries arising out of the mal- 
treatment reoeived were reaching the country from behind the walls of the prisons. 
The ignorant mass of the country did not even know that the people who tried to 
improve their lot were thus dying by inches. And the pity of it was that a band 
of self-seeking people who entered the legislature on the strength of ^ the 
votes of the general mass were lending their support to these persecutions. 
The bureaucracy had ignored the protests of the Congress and the endeavours of 
Mahatma in this behalf, 
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In reply to this treatment Mahatma preached his non-oo-operation gospel. 
At that time he was an incarnation in the eyes of the common people and the 
educated section held him in greatest respect and esteem for having raised the 
credit of India in the world affairs. But what response did the oountry give to his 
appeal ? They contributed after great effort 1 crore of rupees. But he did not get 
even 14 thousand selfless workers, far less 14 lakhs. No doubt during the last 17 
or 18 years, the country had made some progress, but still the bureaucracy 
held poor opinion of the strength of the people. 

The middle class felt most strongly the humiliation of political dependence. 
But the bureaucraoy knew full well the strength of that feeling. They knew 
full well the proportion of the daily earnings of a talkie show in a town and the 
income of its Congress Committee out of membership subscription. Talkies thrived 
on the support of the middle olass. It was all bunkum that the middle class had no 
money. They had no money when Congress had to be supported. There were 
many things from which the bureaucracy could infer that the attachment of the 
people for the Congress was not yet very strong. The middle class were the 
most politically forward section of the people and this olass still formed the mainstay 
in all administrative departments of the bureaucracy. 

The majority of the rich people of the oountry looked upon the Government as 
their great shelter under whose protecting wings they could enjoy with ease 
ail the good things of life which their money could purchase. Bo most of them 
did not look upon with favour the activities of the Congress whioh pitted 
itself against the Government. The other day the Government within a short 
time secured a loan of Rs. 27 orores for the mere asking. The rioh who could 
lend money believed that this system of Government was permanent and from 
the fact of lending their money the desire for making it permanent beo&mo 
all the more stronger. 

As regards the mass of the people they were steeped in ignorance and 
poverty. The Congress had brought the message of Independence to a few of 
them. But they had no clear idea of what this meant. They did not understand 

if and how independence would bring about amelioration of their material 

condition. They saw round them the rich growing, richer millowners and traders 
piling up money while they were being crushed down by the increasing 
weight of debt What appeal had l Swadeshi’ for them ? What hopes could be raised 
in them by talks of independence ? 

6j. Roy appealed to leaders to use all their influence to persuade these bright 
youngmen, at least those whose family circumstances allowed them to do it, to 

settle down to village work. Every village in India should have several whole-time 

workers who would carry the message of the Congress to the villages. 

In Bengal Congress workers had been supplied mainly by three classes of caste 
Hindus— Brahman, JKayastha and Yaidyas. The contribution of the Mahomedans, 
judging by their numerical number had been meagre. But times were not tar 
distant when workers would spring up from other olasses as well. Already there 
were signs of stirring in them. The number of Congress workers from among 
Mahomedans, notwithstanding the opposition of men of influence in the community 
was rising. One need not go to cite instances for these to the North-West Frontiers. 
Bengali Mahomedan youngmen had oourted prison and transportation hand in hand 
with their Hindu brothers. There were instances where Bengali Mahomedans had 
embraced poverty to devote themselves to Congress work. Their number was not 
yet many, but to-day or to-morrow others must follow suit. 

Proceeding Sj. Roy uttered a warning to the rich to do their best to bridge the 
gulf whioh separated them from the poor. All the world over this olass struggle 
between the rich and the poor was going on. If the rich in this oountry took heed 
in time they would be able to spare the country the pangs of a violent revolution. 

Referring to class struggles in other countries, 8j. Roy said democratic elements 
in Spain and China were finding it difficult to maintain their position owing to 
premature trial of strength. China was more progressive than India. It would take 
time for India to bring herself to the position of China, far less of Russia. Indisoi- 
plined sentimental effusions would not carry them far. 

The Award was a part and paroel of a sham constitution whioh was imposed 
on India and engendered quarrels, federation and struggles for the loaves and fishes 
of office. They wanted full independence which had no room for bureauoraoy and 
With the disappearance of Bureauoraoy would vanish all abuses inoluding the 
Communal Award, 
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Referring to the controversy regarding u Bando Mataram”, Sj. Roy said that as a 
vehicle for the expression of patriotic sentiment it had no equal, No one thought 
that any objection oould be raised against it as national song except its length. But 
objection had now been raised on other grounds. For the sake of unity this objec- 
tion had got to be accommodated. For the eradication of bigotry they* had to look to 
the cleansing process of education. 

Referring to communal differences the speaker said that they were much 
exaggerated by urban people. They were not of such magnitude as they were 
thought to be. Speaking from the experiences of his own life he did not believe 
that there were greater differences between Hindus and Mahomedans than what 
subsisted between the different branches of the Hindu community. He believed that 
Hindus and Mahomedans of Bengal with all their strength and foibles were alike. 

Concluding he said that the country was sure to attain independence. The world 
history encouraged this hope. He had no programme to give. 

Socond Day— Bishnupur — 30th January 1938 

Constituent Assembly 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day to discuss resolutions. The reso- 
lution on the Constituent Assembly ran thus 

“Ignoring absolutely the public opinion, the British Government have set up so- 
called Provincial Autonomy. This Conference protests against the efforts that are 
being made to impose over and above it the proposed reactionary Federal Constitution 
and requests all Congress organisations, public and legislatures, to work so that the 
scheme oannot be carried into effect. 

“Indians are best fitted to frame their own constitution. The Conference requests 
our countrymen to frame the future constitution of India on the basis of adult 
franchise.” 

Sj. Narendra Narayan Chakravarty , m. l. a.., moving the resolution on Federation, 
said that there was no dearth of reactionaries in Congress itself, as Mr. Satyamurthi 
was advocating Fededertion. He warned every institution in India against the dan- 
ger of a Federation and suggested starting of a countrywide agitation against the 
scheme. The Congress must come into direct conflict with Government when Federa- 
tion would be sought to be introduced. 

Agitation should also be carried in the Indian Slates, for they would provide the 
major revenue of the Federal Government. Workers must awaken the people to the 
necesssity of formation of the Constituent Assembly. 

8j. Ounada Mazumder sought to introduce an amendment to the effect that agi- 
tation against Federation should be carried in Indian States and provinces and sug- 

f esting that no Constituent Assembly could be formed before the total destruction of 
mperiali8m. With that view the Congress Committee should work in cooperation 
with anti-imperialist organiations. The Congress could make impossible the inau- 
guration of Federation with the help of Indian States alone. The Constituent 
Assembly could be formed only when British domination from the country would 
disappear. Unless the people have power they cannot form the Constituent Assembly. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had made it clear that unless there was sanotion behind 
its formation of that body it would be sheer madness. 

Moving an amendment Sj. Sudhindra Pramanik said that only through an uncom- 
promising fight with British Imperialism the Constituent Assembly oould be formed 
with adult franchise. He suggested the formation of a parallel State within the 
frame of the Congress— a State within State. Only then the Constituent Assembly 
can come in. 

At this stage Mr. M. N. Roy was requested to speak on the resolution. 
He said : “By observing events in this Conference I gather that there are three 
main important problems before this Conference, and these are problems 
not only for Bengali but problems which must oome before the next 
session of Congress and they must be tackled and solved for strengthening 
oar struggle for freedom. 

“Firstly, our attitude towards Federation and In that connection arises the 
question of the Constituent Assembly. And secondly comes the question of mass 
oontaot. This question was placed before the oountry already m the Lucknow 
Congress. But until now various opinions have been expressed regarding the establish 
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ment of mass contaot. The third question which may be considered peculiar to 
Bengal is the question of detenus and political prisoners. 

Continuing, the speaker emphasised with regard to the first point about Federation 
that in order to put into practice the resolution on this point the A. I. C. C. and 
Congress can take the leaa, The resolution was nothing more than a repetition of 
the resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. He believed that they should not be satisfied 
with the passing of the resolution. They must have a plan of action and enforce 
their demand. He hoped that the next session of the Congress would discuss the 
question, and leaders would give them a concrete plan of action and the way to 
enforce that plan into practice. 

Proceeding, Mr. Roy pointed out that the Constituent Assembly was not a Parlia- 
ment, but an organisation created by the people of a particular country for the 
single act to meet only once, that was to lay down the constitution of the country. 
It was created by the people involved in a struggle as an instrument through which 
power was captured. If tney could capture power they would have Parliament. If 
Indians wanted to capture power they must create an organisation which would 
snatch power from the established State. 

Everybody must come to the conclusion that the Congress was the only single 
organisation in the country for the purpose. The history of revolution made it 
definitely clear that before power could be captured from tne State a parallel State 
had to arise within the State. "When Congress had become representative of the 
entire oppressed and exploited masses of India and only when it would have the 
sanction of the organised masses behind it, then the Congress would be morally 
entitled and would actually be in a position to declare itself as the only represen- 
tative of the people of India and as such would have power to frame the constitu- 
tion for the country. If they could visualise this, then they should see that the 
local Congress Committees become the key position in the position in the country. 
These must come in contact in the day to day life of the masses. 

Dwelling on mass contact, Mr. Roy said if Congress was to rely on the people 
In the struggle against Imperialism, Congress must take the peasant classes in it. 
Whatever might be their potentialities workers become a negligible factor, because even 
If they stayed out of Congress that would not affect the struggle against Imperialism, 
The vital problem before the Congress was not only how to have contact with the 
peasantry but to win their confidence In the struggle for freedom. 

Sj Gunada Mazumder's amendment being lost the resolution was passed. 

Congress Differences 

A resolution was moved by Dr. Suresh Banerjee, which pointed out the existence 
of disagreement among Bengal Congressmen ana authorised 8j. Subhash Chandra 
Bose to form an executive of the B. P. C. C. next year in consultation with leaders 
and groups. Sj. Pramatha Banerjee, seconding the resolution, brought certain charges 
against Congressmen which were objected to by Rajkumar Chakravarty. Opposing, 
Bankim Mulrhenee held that acceptance of the resolution would kill the very spirit 
of democracy. Unity was necessary for the programme of action, unity among 
Individuals being of secondary consideration. 

Resolution on China. 

The resolution on China was moved by Sj. Bemanta Bose , who said that political 
consciousness had been downed in India which however was powerless to help China, 
bnt they could express their sympathy in their hour of ordeal. Congress had 
begun to fight against Imperialism and should extend its sympathy wherever such 
a fight would occur. The tesolutiou was seconded by 8j. Atul Kumar , 
who said that although India itself was a slave country, she could help China by 
boycotting Japanese goods which were being dumped here. By that means '.China 
would be indirectly helped. Opposing the resolution, Sj. Benoy Ghose enquired 
why they were going to boycott goods of Imperialist Japan and not goods of Britain 
who were not less Imperialist. 

Frontier Policy Condemned 

Dr. Prafulla Ghose next moved the following resolution : “This Conference 
strongly condemns the action of the India Government in throwing bombs on villagers 
in the N. W. F. Provinces and protest agains “the Forward policy” of the Gov- 
ernment whioh the Conference regards as responsible for the unrest in the Province. 
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Moving the resolution Dr. Ghosh oritioised the Frontier policy of the Government 
and pointed out that policy was responsible for the Frontier unrest. The resolution 
was seconded by Sj. Khagen Das Gupta of Jalpaiguri and passed. 

Resolution on Zanziber 

The resolution on Zanzibar was moved by Sj. Ounada Mazumdar , who said that 
Indians had no remedy against the grievance of Zanzibar Indians, bat they could 
stop the trade between Zanzibar and India which would to some extent remedy 
the grievance. Indians there were fighting for rights and privileges which must 
have our sympathy. Zanzibar cloves must be boycotted and labourers be requested 
not to unload cloves. The resolution was seoonded by Sj. Basanta Murarka and 
was passed. 

Other Resolutions 

Sj. Sibanath Banerjee , M. l. a, moving the next resolution on the oapture of 
local bodies by Congress observed that Congress should extend its activities to local 
bodies, not being content with legislatures. Those institutions are exploited by 
reactionaries. 

Si. Kamini Kanta Ganguly put an amendment suggesting that Congress workers 
should be helped by leaders in this work, which was unanimously aocepted. The reso- 
lution as amended was passed unanimously. 

Sj. Amulya Chandra moved a resolution on the assessment of Chowkidari tax 
which ran thus : 

“There is reason to believe that throughout Bengal Chowkidari tax is not 
assessed on road income and at some places the tax is assessed on imaginary 
incomes. 

“This Conference draws the attention^ the authorities of the district and primary 
Qongress Committees to act and requests them to try to assess true income of every 
class of people in their respective localities after deducting expenditure on trade and 
agriculture and remedy through legitimate means any injustice committed in assess- 
ing Chowkidari tax. The Conference condemns against realisation of village police 
tax by Government.” 

The resolution was, however, passed. 

t Sj. Gunada Mazumder's resolution on the Damodar Canal expressed sympathy 
with the people of area carrying agitation against the imposition of tax and opined that 
provisional aoeeptanoe by the Bengal Government of the tax of Rs. 3 per acre was 
unsatisfactory. The resolution was passed. 

The resolution on the Calcutta Corporation, put by Dr. Prafulla Ghose , evoked 
some opposition. While pointing the mismanagement in the Corporation, the resolu- 
tion authorised Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to reorganise the Congress Municipal 
Association in aooordance with ideal, with , power, if necessary, to dissolve the 
Association. 

Opposing Dr. Nalinaksha Sanual held it not advisable to pass such a resolution 
at the time of political crisis when the Cabinet was trying to curtail the rightB of 
the Corporation. That aotion would be cooperation with the ministry, which was 
refuted by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. The resolution was passed. 

The resolution of Sj. Mohim Das for the removal of the ban on Midnapore and 
other organisations was accepted without dissent. 

The introduction of an amendment by Sj. Niharendu Dutta Mazumder , m. l. a., to 
the resolution on mass contaot was accepted after a great deal of controversy. The 
amendment provided that Congress should work in co-operation with Kisan Sabha 
believing in Congress principles. 

Two resolutions recommending fixation of the jute price and revival of local 
cottage industries moved from the chair were accepted. 

The resolution oondoling the deathlof Harendra Munshi in Dacca Jail was aocepted 
all standing to silence. Messages from Sjs. Sarat Chandra fiose and Haran Ghosh 
Chowdhury wishing success of the Conference were read. 
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The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 


Opening Day — B&tlagundu — 16th January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference met at Batlagundu on the 16th January 
1938 under the presidency of Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar 

Mr. Mattarai R. S. Venkataram Aiyar , Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates, at first referred to the historical 
importance of Batlagundu, and dwelt at length on the national struggle carried 
on by the Congress for the last fifteen years. He exhorted them to remember that 
there was no differences of opinion regarding the object in view though there might 
be differences as regards the method to be adopted for reaching the goal of Purana 
Swaraj. Congress representatives, he continued, had now taken up office and were 
trying to fulfil the pledges given to the electorates. It was the duty of all Congress- 
men to support the Ministry in all the measures that might be brought forward for 
the amelioration of the condition of the masses. They must also follow the advioe of 
their leaders to prevent Federation. 

It would be wise, the speaker added, on their part to adjust their plan of work 
for achieving Swaraj in the light of the present world-situation, though their national 
struggle did not depend on any world war. As their struggle was based on the prin- 
ciple of non-violence, it could be conducted as they chose unlike the wars of vio- 
lence in other countries. Mr. Aiyar concluded his address with au apeal to them 
not to allow any differences in their ranks as this would lead to disunity. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar . in the course of his presidential address, thanked 
the various district committees for electing him unanimously president of the Con- 
ference. u We are met to-day”, he said, “on an important occasion. We must find out 
ways to attain complete independence, which is our goal. We must at all costs pre- 
vent the imposition by the British Government of the Federation, which will surely 
stand in the way of our attaining our goal of Purna Swaraj. We must co-operate 
with the Congress Ministries in all their efforts to attain our end. I hope you will 
consider these important issues and come to satisfactory conclusions.” 

The President then thanked the electorate of the pi ovine e for their whole-hearted 
support to the Congress during the last elections to the legislatures. He also referred 
to tne circumstances which led to the Congress taking up office in six provinces. 
He next pointed out the achievements of the Congress Ministry in Madras during the 
short period they were in office and said that the administration had infused courage 
and a new hope in the minds of the people. 

The passing of an Act to encourage handloom industry, the intioduction of Prohi- 
bition in the face of financial difficulties, and the determination to bring in a measure 
to relieve the huge indebtedness of the ryots, all showed that the Congress Ministry 
had before them pre-eminently the interests of the people at large at heart. The Mini- 
stry had before them other proposals to ameliorate the conditions of the poor masses 
and it was the duty of the people to lend their whole-hearted support and co-opera- 
tion to the Government. 

The cry to reduce the land tax was insistent and in the speaker’s opinion a reduc- 
tion of nearly fifty per cent was quite justifiable in the present circumstances. But 
before recommending such a proposal, the Conference should recognise the difficulties 
and responsibilities of the Government. Some contend that debt relief and prohibition 
could wait for some time and that the reduction of the land revenue burden was most 
argent. But he would not agiee with them. Prohibition also helped to reduce the 
burden of the masses and the relief to agricultural indebtedness was also important. 

Referring to the Madras Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill, Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar 
said that those who criticised the measure must first of all understand the underly- 
ing motive with which the measure was brought up. The , present position of tne 
ryots was highly deplorable. The burden of debt and of arrears of rent was so heavy 
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that they could not lift their heads up and unless something substantial was done, 
they would be hopelessly ruined. The Select Committee which examined the Bill, 
had removed certain anomalies and difficulties and had put in certain amendments 
whioh would make the Bill acceptable to all. The provision regarding interest on 
loans borrowed after 1st Ootobers 1932 gave sjme benefit to the creditors. If, it was 
again contended, that if a few persons were placed at a disadvantage, he would say 
that in the interests of a large majority on whom the Bill conferred inestimable bene- 
fits, the few should he prepared to make some sacrifices. How were the creditors 
going to collect their full dues when the people were unable to pay even the interest 
on the principals they had borrowed ? The few must again remember that the 
Government was prepared to forego 4 crores a year on aooount of their prohibition 
programme. 

Some others contended that it was not enough to reduce the arrears but that the 
Government should provide facilities for credit by the establishment of more co- 
operative credit societies and by offering easy terms of repayment. But he thought 
that it would not be fair to oxpect such things in the present measure. Therefore 
he hoped that the Conference would give its hearty support to the Government and 
he personally wished to convey the gratitude of the people to the Madras Govern- 
ment, and particulary to Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar , fhe Prime Minister, for piloting 
such a beneficial measure. 

The President next welcomed the proposal to revise the scales of pay to the 
Government officials. It was a well-known fact that the salaries given in the country 
were thoroughly inconsistent with the paying capacity of the people. He personally 
believed that in order to farther economise, they must have further reductions. He 
would suggest a reduction of by about % aod a half per cent in the salaries of 
officials drawing more than Rs. 50 per month aud that there should be no offioial 
in the Presidency drawing a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Considering 
the poverty of the country, even officials drawing lesser salaries must be prepared 
to make some sacrifices. He also hoped that those who were at present drawing fat 
salaries would respond to the appeal made by the Premier to have voluntary outs 
in their salaries. He also hoped that the Government, in order to relieve unem- 
ployment, would amend the rules relating to pension and make it obligatory for 
all those who had either put in 25 years’ service or who had reached the age of 
fifty, to retire. 

The President went on to say that he could not agree with those who wholly 

opposed the imposition of new taxes in any manner. If the Government were 

expected to provide all amenities to the people and with their policy of prohibition 

for the amelioration of the masses, they must find out new sources 

of revenue and he hoped that the Government were consideiing the ways and means 
of augmenting their revenue. The people must be prepared to pay such additional 
taxes as might be levied by the Government consistent with the general principle 
that only those who were capable of paying would be taxed. 

Mr. Mudaliar welcomed the proposal to introduce Hindi in their schools and he 
believed that it would not at all affect the development of the vernaculars in the 
province. The reorganisation of local self-governing bodies, the encouragement of 
cottage industries and amelioration of the conditions of the Harijans and the 
throwing open of public temples to them were some of the other items of work 
which the Government should undertake in the near future. 

“In our enthusiasm to support the Provincial Congress Government,” the President 
went on to say “we must not forget the larger struggle for oomplete freedom for 
the country, we can hoist National Flags in municipal and district board buildings 
but we could not do it in Government buildings where the Union Jack is still flying. 

The British Government is determined to impose on us’ tho Federation, whioh 
the whole country has rejected. They will be fighting us from the centre and we 
must carry on the struggle. In this struggle between the Government and the 
Indian nation, it will be wise on the part of the rulers of Indian States not to 
interfere. If, on the other hand, they interfered, we must fight them also. How 
we should proceed with the struggle against Federation will be considered by the 
Indian National Congress and it is our duty to co-operate with the Congress in this 
direction. I recognise that we must capture the legislatures even under the 
Federation scheme. But we must boycott the dyarchy that will ensue. There was a 
lot of difference between taking up office iu provinces and in the Federation. There- 
fore we must be very careful m what we decide about the Federation and I hope 
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this Conference will seriously oonsider the situation and make its recommendation on 
the matter. 

“We mast carry on an intensive agitation against Federation all over the country 
and I am sure we will succeed. In carrying on the struggle we want the united 
strength of the nation and I appeal to all my countrymen to be united. Let us not 
at this critical period in the history of our struggle for freedom wrangle over petty 
communal differences. 

I would also appeal to the Congressmen to forget all the small differences existing 
among them. I will appeal, especially to the Socialist group in the Congress, not 
to make much of the differences and join the efforts of the Congress to carry on 
its struggle. I will commend to them the great example of our President, Pandit 
Jatuharlal Nehru , who though he vehemently opposed office acceptance at first, 
aocepted the decision of the majority and worked whole-heartedly with the Congress 
and did not press his objections. None will question the sincerity of Congressmen 
and one should view with sympathy every action taken by the Congress Governments 
in their endeavour to reach tne goal. We should not piok up particular actions of 
the Government and critioise them for it. In unity lies our strength and I once 
again appeal to one and all to be united. 

“We must hereafter strengthen the Congress organisations to make them poweful 
agencies for achieving our end. In our endeavour to capture local bodies we must 
be guided by motive of service. I regret very much the small misunderstandings 
and conflicts that had taken place during the elections and I hope that in the future 
suoh things will not occur. 

“The Congress is determined to capture all bodies and contest in all forthcoming 
elections. I am aware of cases of corruption existing in certain local bodies. But 
my faith in the Congress, as the only organisation which will end the corruptions, is 
still strong and I have every confidence that in the future we will succeed. 

Second Day — Batlagundu — 17th. January 1938 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The Conference resumed its sessions on the next day, the 17th. January, to 
consider the draft resolutions placed before it by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution of condolence on the death of Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Sir J. C. 
Bose, Mr. T. Adinarayana Chetti and other Congressmen who had passed 
away since the last Conference, was carried, all standing. A resolution praying 

for early restoration to health of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Satyamurti was also 
passed. 

Mr. T. S. Avanashilingam Chetti moved the Debt Relief Bill resolution as 

passed by the Subjects Committee and said that the Conference should 

signify its wholehearted approval to the Bill. 

Mr. L. Krishnaswami Bharati seconded the resolution and said that the 
Bill was the result of pledges given by the Congress daring elections. The 
condition of agriculturists was most deplorable and his Bill aimed at giving 
some measure of urgent relief. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. N. Annamalai Pillai and it 
welcomed Prohibition legislation and urged the province to prepare for further 
rapid extension of the reform. Seconded by Mrs, Venkalakshmi Ammal, the 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. C. P‘ Subbiah moved a resolution congratulating the Ministry and ex- 

pressing confidence in them. Madras to-day led the rest of India and in six 
months had achieved what others could not achieve even after years. The 

Ministry was, he said, strengthening the country and preparing the masses 
for India’s struggle. 

Mr. Ramamurti said that many of Ministry’s acts were worthy of congra- 
tulation and they certainly enjoyed popular confidence. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. A . Vedaratnam moved the resolution regarding the Wardha scheme 

and Mr. S. Ramanathan seconded it. He said that the matter was vital to 

the country. Explaining the Wardha scheme, he said its features were that 

ednoation should be through the mother-tongue, should be correlated to daily 
life and centre round a vocation and he compulsory for seven years. Under 
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the scheme, education was linked to vocation and villages, he hoped, would 
vie with one another to give effect thereto without waiting for lead from 

the Government who necessarily might have to take time. 

After some discussion, the resolution was passed. 

Mr. M. Vaktavatsalam moved a resolution for compulsory constitution of 
panchayats in each village with powers of taxation in cash or service, to be 

in charge of communications, education, health, etc , to have a share in 

education and road cesses and village officers to be responsible to them. 

He said that the chief difficulty in abolishing the District Boards was that 
panchayats were not yet able to undertake work. Panchayats for each 

village in charge of functions assisted by village officers would be practical. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Sankara Aiyar seconded the motion and said that the sooner 
the District Boards were abolished, the better. 

The resolution was eventually accepted by the Conference. 

The Conference next adopted a resolution moved by Mr, Sanatanam and 
seconded by Mr. Ubeidulla Saheb regarding the abolition of District Boards 
with a view to ending duplication and constitution of Advisory Boards to 

look after policing, tax collection etc. 

Thitd Day — Batalagundu— -18th January 1938 

At its concluding sitting to-day, the Conference adopted the Subjects 

Committee resolutions regarding temple-entry, opposition to Federation, relief 

to tillers of the soil and compulsory teaching of Hindi. 

The hon. Dr. Subbaroyan , supporting the resolution on Hindi, said that 
the first three forms were the most suitable period in the school course 
for the study of Hindi and pointed out that Hindi would not retard the 
growth of the mother tongue and would not over- burden pupils. 

The resolution was eventually carried unanimously. 

The Conference also considered a resolution for abolishing the zamindary 
systom, if necessary, with compensation and if it be impossible, immediately 
to fix a rent in zamindaries corresponding to the assessment in the neighbouring 
ryotwari lands. 


Berar Congress Political Conference 

Third Session— Shendurjana— 5th. February 1938 

The third session of the Berar Congress Political Conference commenced at 
Shendurjana on the 5th. February 1938 amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, nearly 
8,000 attending. Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande presided. 

Prominent among those present were the hon. Dr. N. B. Khare , Premier of the 
C. P., the hon. Mr. Gole , the hon. Mr. Deshmukh (Ministers) and Mr. Brijlal 
Biyani , member of the Council of State. The flag-salutation ceremony was performed 
by the Premier while Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose inaugurated the Conference, 

Ip the course of his inaugural address,* Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose traced the cons- 
titutional history of Berar and pointed out how despite the effoits of the last 80 
years, the position of Berar was anomalous in several respects. He also urged that 
country-wide agitation should be started to secure the release of all politicals 
without making any distinction between detenus and convicts. 

Urging the unconditional and immediate release of all political prisoners and 
detenus, Mr. Bose argued that Provincial Autonomy was futile without it. He 
pleaded for political appeasement, partioulary in view of the prisoners’ affirmation of 
change of faith. “Much as one wishes that political conflicts were settled without 
recourse to violence, it must be admitted sorrowfully that the world had not yet 
abjured the arbitrament of force and in this dash, violence is the weapon not of 
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the weaker party alone. To continue to pursue weaker opponents is only an aot 
of vindictiveness, not of statesmanship. When the opponent laid down arms it is 
for the state to do likewise.” 

Mr. Waman Rao Joshi , President of the Reooption Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, said that India could never co-operate with Great Britain as long as the 
latter did not concede India’s right for self-determination. 

Mr. Oangadhar Rao Deshpande , in the course of his presidential address, 
reiterated India’s opposition to the new constitution which was not of India's making. 
He deprecated the attempts to stir up unrest among the peasants and workers as 
it weakened the Congress Ministry’s efforts to displace the Act. The Congress, he 
added, believed in bringing about a change of heart in the various conflicting elements. 
Federation was a masterpiece of England’s efforts to keep India in perpetual bondage 
and must be resisted at all costs. Deploring that the constructive programme of 
the Congress had fallen to the background in recent months, the speaker urged the 
people to take to the use of Khadi and eradicate the dtiuk habit. 

Mr. Nehru’s Appeal 

“If we all muster our forces, the British Government will be unable to launch 
the Federation. I doubt whether the proposed Federation will ever come off, but I 
have no doubt that if it comes, the nation will resist it at all oosts”, said Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a gathering of about 19,000 peasants at Shendurjana 
on the next day, the 7th. February. 

The Congress President said that the -Congress wanted to establish a democratic 
state in India and democracy could succeed only if the population took a keen 
interest and disoussed the various problems confronting the nation and not by blind 
following. Whether or not they liked it, they were living in times of revolution and 
only the proper appreciation of the various forces at work could enable them to act 
with courage and discipline in times of stress. History was replete with examples 
of Governments wiped out of existence, because they could not solve the major 

f roblems confronting them. There was a fundamental friction betweon British 
mperialism and Indian Nationalism and so long as the former existed, it was an 
idle hope that the major problems of India which were independence and hunger, 
could be solved. 

Exhorting the audience to join the Congress in larger numbers, Mr. Nehru said : 
“No individual or group need be disappointed because its advice is not accepted by 
the Congress. In an institution so vast, it is inevitable, that some advice should be 
rejected. On several occasions, the Congress rejected my own advice in the past, 
but I did not desert it in disappointment. That is surely not the way of doing 
some big work. A closer study of the world political situation and a strengthening 
of the Congress organisation will enable India to solve her various problems.” 


Punjab Provincial Political Conference 

Several Congress legislators, including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , addressed the Punjab 
Provincial Political Conference which opended its two-day’s session on the 25th» 
March 1938 in village Madina in Rohtak District under the presidentship of Sardar 
Kisan Singh M. L. A. 

Sardar Kisan Singh compared the activities of the Unionist Government in the 
Punjab with those of the Congres Ministries in other Provinoe. He also paid a 
homage to Indian exiles who were living abroad. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai dwelt on the power of the vote and explained to the audi- 
ence how it afforded them power over the Government. He sa d that in Beven out 
of eleven Provinces people had realised the power of vote with the result that their 
own Government (Congress Government) had been established there. 

Referring to the overthrow of the Hidayatullah Ministry in Sind, Mr. Desai said 
that though the present Ministry there was not a Congress Ministry, yet it appeared 
to be working on the lines of Congress Ministries. 

He predicted that within a couple of months Assam would also come under the 
Congress, 
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He hoped that some day the remaining two Provinces, namely, Punjab and Bengal 
would realise the strength of the note and have to bend before the public opinion. 
He warned Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and Mr. Fazlul Buq not to go against the 
wishes of the masses and thus meet the same fate as had befallen the Hidayatullah 
Ministry in Sind. 

He advised the audience to join the Congress and to carry on its propaganda thro- 
ughout their Province so that they might be able to form a Congress Ministry in 
the Puujab as well. The formation of Congress Ministry in the Provinces would 
give them power at oentre and consequently in all the administrative affairs of the 
oountry. 


The Utkal Provincial Conference 

Opening Day— Cuttack — 2 1st May 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The session of the Utkal Provincial Conference met at the Municipal Garden, 
Cuttack on the 21st. May 1938, under the presidency of Sj. dopabandhu Choudhury . 
Delegates from all the districts of Orissa and a large nnmber of visitors including 
several ladies attended the Conference. Prominent among those present were the 
Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, the Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Sj. Harekrishna Mahatab, 
Dr. Ekram Rasool, Mr. S. A. Huq, Mr. Hanif, Mr. Sarifuddin Buali, the hon. Mr. 
Mukunda Prosad Das, Sj. Godavans Misra, Sj. Jagannath Das, Sj. Rajkrishna Bose*, 
Sj. Pyari Sankar Roy, bj. Girija Bhusan Dutt, Mrs. Latika Roy, Mrs. Sarala Devi, 
Mrs. Malati Choudhury, Mrs. Janhavi Debi, Mr. B. Das, M. L. A. (Central) and Sj. 
Nabakrishna Chaudhury. 

The procceedings of the Conference began with the song of “Bande Mataram” 
sung by Sj. Benode Srikhandam. 

Sj. Bhagirathi Mahapatra , Chairman of the Reception Committee then welcomed 
the delegates and visitors. In the course of his address he said : — 

“To-day on behalf of this town I greet you all and hope you will be humane to 
pardon all our shortcomings in the affair of your reception. 

“The last Political Conference was held under the chairmanship of Mr. P. Sarkar 
in 1932 but the President being put under arrest along with othen workers the said 
Conference could not be held. For all practical purposes the sitting of the year 
1929 with Sj. Gopabandhu Choudhury in the chair should be taken as the last. 

“At the very outset I pay my homage to the maityrs of our land duriDg the last 
nine years. The eminent of them was Banchanidhi Mohanti, whose death would 
ever keep the position of a national poet unfilled. 

“Daring the period under review our country steered amidst storms of repression 
by the British Imperialism. It is thrusting on us an unpalatable constitution and we 
have not yet reached our goal. But we are gradually and steadily pursuing our 
ideal of independence. 

“In 1930 Mahatma Gandhi began his Civil Disobedience movement and our pro- 
vince in its march for independence kept pace with our more advanced sister provinces. 
That year after the Gaudhi-Irwin Pact we were prepared to hold the session of the 
Indian National Congress but Gandbiji’s arrest shattered our hopes. It is now need- 
less to say how we wish to have the Indian National Congress in our province in 
a year or two. In 1939, repression reached the boiling point and in 1934 Council 
entry was decided. In that year Mahatmaji did his pilgrimage in our province. In 
1936 the new Constitution was again thrust on India and along with six provinces 
we oaptured the Council to wreck the said Constitution. Another notable event 
during the period was the formation of our New Orissa province. I strongly affirm 
that this amalgamation is fraught with evils and we have lost most important parts 
of national Orissa. 

“The mass awakening in our country can well be judged by 86,000 Congress mem- 
bers enrolled last year and under the able guidance of our able Ministers the people 
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in a voice resented the appointment of Mr. Dain as the Acting Governor of Orissa 
and successfully established a healthy precedent that a subordinate officer should not 
be appointed as a Governor id future. 

“This shows that people have been converted to the non-violent creed of 
Mahatmaji, the Prophet of India, and before long we shall have one more Glorious 
Revolution in our country. 

“The British Government is trying heart and soul to establish Federation in our 
country but the Congress will move heaven and earth to kick it out of the land. 
We are now facing a crisis and we shall have to rally our rank and file to win. 
For that we shall have to organise ourselves. Our village is the backbone of our 
country and we should endeavour to emancipate our villages from ignorance, misery, 
poverty and burden of debt. We shall have to rehabilitate our industrial workers. 
We shall have to make legislation in that respect. To do all these we shall have to 
form various organisations after the Congress ideals. 

“Looking farther we find big cloud of war hanging over us. The present Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia, the Sino-Japanese hostilities, Germany’s conquest of Austria 
and its aggression on Czeeho-Slovakia under-lie territorial aggrandisement and 
occupation of distant markets. We shall bo down into the whirlpool of wars Jbut 
we shall take care not to be instrumental by the British Government to the destruc- 
tion of innocent kingdoms. 

tt We can never attain Swaraj without non-violence and without tremendous 
sacrifices. We shall solve our communal question only by sacrificing our interests for 
the benefit of the minor sections. 

“To lead us in these struggles I most cordially greet 8j. Gopabandhu Choudhury 
and respectfully invite him to occupy the chair. I am sworn from now to render 
whatever services ho demands of me. We as a nation are sworn from now to 
follow his guide without question and further we are sworn to rally under his 
banners and lay down our lives at his command, in our march for independence.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is a summary of the presidential address, delivered by Sj. 
Gopabandhu Chaudhury 

“For sometime past my esteemed friend Sj. Prankrishna Padhiary had been 
asking me to acoept the presidentship of this conference but I did not agree. Even 
now I could not clearly understand why I came here to-day and became its President. 
For the last 4 or 5 years 1 have been working in far off villages. During this 
period I kept myself outside the Congress activities although I had maintained my 
relation and contact with the Congress. But circumstances compelled me to accept 
the presidentship of the Provincial Congress Committee, 

“I have not come here either to lead you or to guide any movement. Every one 
is going ahead. I am fully conscious of the fact that I cannot keep pace with them. 
But I am glad that at the time of need the choice of my co-workers has fallen on 
this old but faithful fellow Congressman of theirs, bo, I have taken my stand 
before you with the belief that my servioe may help you in some ways. 

Sj. Chaudhury then said that to-day’s conference had been styled as Provincial 
Politioal Conference. He, however, did not like the word “political”. He believed 
that the Congress of to-day was not confined only to the political activities of the 
nation. It had permeated through every sphere of life. Congress was now working 
in every sphere of human progress in this country. Attainment of Swaraj only 
was not in his opinion sufficient. Oppressions, exploitation, hatred and violence 
must be eradicated. So, would it be fair, he asked, to divide life into various 
compartments ? 

Continued Sj. Chaudhury : “The delegates of this conference are representatives 
of Congress members. So, it should be deoided how far the decisions of this con- 
ference are binding on the people. It must be borne in mind that Congress stands 
on the strength of the nation. Congress is people and people is Congress. Bo, 
Congress must devise ways and means for putting a stop to violenoe, oppressions, 
exploitation and imperialism”. 

Bj. Chaudhury farther stated it Bhould be decided whether Oriya culture should 
remain separate from Indian oulture as well as the relation between the two should 
also be determined. The duty of the Oriyas towards their brethren living outside 
the province should also be ascertained. 
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Every one knew, continued the President, that the Congress had accepted office 
and also the reason behind it. There was now a mentality among the people that 
administration of government by the Congress would solve all their problems. They 
would have to decide to-day how far that mentality was correct. They would have 
also to decide whether the work within the limited sphere of legislature was 
sufficient or whether they have to supplement it outside the legislatures. The 
discussions in legislatures might bring some rights for them but could any one say 
definitely that all their rights could be won within the walls of legislative bodies only. 
The Madras Estates Land Act and the Orissa Tenancy Act Amendment Bill would furnish 
clear examples of this. One had been reserved by the Governor for assent of the 
Governor-General who knew that the other would not also share the same fate. 
The intoxication of rule for the last 180 years could not be done away within a 
single day. 

The acceptance of office by the Congress, stated Sj. Choudhury, had brought a 
new awakening in the country. There was now a new desire among the people to 
raise their heads against injustice and oppression. But this new spirit, this new 
awakening, this new courage was not based on their own strength. Every one 
was now expecting help of the Government. If any one was assaulted or oppressed 
he thought that he would get redress from the Government if they could knew 
it. This was a wrong notion and it should be dispelled from the minds of the 
people by all means. 

“Our non-violence is the non-violence of the brave. It is based on love. We 
must organise ourselves. The only way to make our organisations self-reliant was 
to base them on constructive work”. He then described the creative and preventive 
aspects of constructive work. 

Referring to the communal problem in the country, Sj. Choudhury said that this 
would almost be solved if the problems of the Hindus and the Moslems could sucoess- 
fuly be solved. In Orissa the numerical strength of the Hindus was far greater than 
that of the Muslims. So majority the community might think the that other community 
would not be able to do anything. This mentality should be wiped out of the 
mind. They must not be perturbed for the activities of the Muslim League. If 
the Muslim League could bring an awakening among the Muslims of the 
proviuce, congressmen should welcome it rather than being worried at it. They 
must remember that more care should be taken of the minority community. 

Referring to the responsibilities of members of Congress, Sj. Chaudhury said that 
complete swaraj indicated a change of policy of oppressions and injustice along with 
the change of British government. So, the Congress members should first of ail take 
upon themselves the responsibility of enforcing strict discipline among themsolves 
and must also ascertain their duty regarding those who were not members of Congress. 

Sj. Chaudhury regretted that there were individual differences and rancours 
among Congress workers. He maintained that a list should be maintained of Congress 
workers among whom there should be discipline and love for truth and desire for 
sacrifice. 

Referring to the Wardha scheme of education Sj. Chaudhury said that there 
should be wide disousslon of this in the country so that it might be assimilated before 
it was accepted. 

After advising the Congressmen to become votaries of truth and non-violence, 
Sj. Chaudhury, in conclusion, asked the conference to ascertain its duties regarding 
the Oriyas in Feudatory States and other outlying tracts. 

Before taking seat Sj. Chaudhury referred to the flood problem of Orissa. It was 
a question of life and death. The successful solution of the problem could only 
bring happiness to the province. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Exemption of Salt Duty 

After the Presidential Address Sj. Harekrishna Afahtab moved the following 
resolution 

“This Conference demands that people of Orissa should be allowed to manufacture 
and sell salt free of duty inasmuch as salt is the only subsidiary industry which 
maintained Orissa in the past and which has been forcibly suppressed by alien rule. 
Further this Conference appeals to the Provincial Government and the India 
Government to move in the matter.” 

52 
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In moving the resolation 8j. Harekrishna Mahtab (Member, All-India Congress 
Working Committee) desoribed the poverty of Orissa and explained how the revival 
of free salt industry on cottage industry scale would remedy it. He, however, made 
it clear that people should not expect much help from Provinoial Government but 
they should rely upon their own strength. Sj. Mahtab then invited the delegates and 
all Congressmen to concentrate their attention on this agitation, which the 
Provincial Congress Committee had taken in hand. 

In seconding the resolution Sj. Jagannath Misra (Parliamentary Secretary) said 
that during the regime of East India Company the Salt Industry of Orissa coastal 
areas was suppressed by force but in these days also the same process is going on. 
In 1931-32 Mr. Pitt was deputed to investigate the possibilities of salt manufac- 
ture in Bengal and Orissa. But to the utter astonishment of the people he had 
reported that the Orissa ooastal areas are not favourable for salt manufaoture. But 
if we visit the Astarang areas of Puri district, we will see that the report of Mr. 
Pitt was totally false and mischievous. The illiterate people are producing, taking 
the advantage of Gandhi-Irwin Pact, thousands of maunds of salt by solar evapora- 
tion method. At present 6 persons are producing 400 maunds per acre by labouring 
4 months. A little scientific method will give them an yield of not less than 800 
maunds. And it was actually done when a cultivator followed our advice and made 
the crystalising bed cemented. The actual cost of producing this 800 maunds will 
be Rs. 135. By this the labourers will get wages at the rate of three annas a day. 
The quantity can be easily supplied to a wholesale dealer at As. 2-8 per maund. Even 
if the supply is at as. 4 per maund, the wholesale dealer nan sell the quantity at Rs. 2 
per maund keeping sufficient margin for himself. 

The Industry must be established in Oiissa if the question of unemployment 
and poverty are to be banished from this country. In Astarang area of Puri district 
alone there may be 4000 acres of land available which can provide 24000 men 
with labour. Similarly there are vast areas in Balasore and Cuttack which will 
provide lakhs of people. 

In order to do this, the Provincial Government should also fight with the Central 
Government so that the control may not be transferred to the latter. Under these 
circumstances the Industry must be revived at any cost. 

The resolution was supported by Sj. Oatikriahna Swain and Sj. Dibakar Patnaik 
and was carried unanimously amidst cheers. 

Restoration op Oriya-speaking Tracts 

Another resolution demanding the restoration of Oriya-speaking tracts in other 
provinces of Orissa and urging on the All-India Congress Committee to appoint a 
Boundary Committee for the purpose was passed. 

In moving the resolution Sj. Oodavaris Misra said that almost all provinces 
in which lay the Oriya-speaking tracts, were now under Congress rule. Only Bengal 
was a non-Congress province. So, it was duty of A. I. C. C. to move in this 
matter. 

The resolution was seconded by Sj. Lingaraj Mtsra and supported by Sj. 
Luxminarayan Mtsra and carried unimously. 

The Congress adjourned at this stage. 


Second Day — Cuttack — 22nd* May, 1938 

Repression in Orissa States 

After the resolation on the Madras Estates Land Act amendment Bill was 

passed, Sj. Sarangdhar Das moved the following resolution : — 

“This Conference deplores the absolute absenoe of fundamental rights in the 
Orissa States and views with great concern the recent promulgation, in some of 
the States, of repression and reactionary measure tending to curtail the civil 
liberties of the people and denying their fundamental rights, suoh as (I) the 

Ordinance in Rairknol which prohibits the assembly of five persons or more, 

the soliciting and collection of any subscription for any purpose (2) the forcible 
dispersal by the Keonjhar Police of a peaceful meeting at Sagadapatta where 
some three hundred people had gathered to formulate their grievances for 
presentation to the Ruler of the State, arrest and detention of some ten 
persons for eight days iu the thana, and the subsequent enforcement after 
many days of section 144 Cr. F. C. on Dhan Naik, Dirja Dehuri and others 
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j *5*^ other villages (3) the promulgation in Nilgiri of Regulations I 
ana II of 1938 requiring registration of associations, and making it compulsory 
Jo obtain permission one week previously before any meeting can be held ; (4) 
“ >a reported from reliable sources that many people in Bamra have been 
roughly treated for the simple reason that they had joined the Congress as 

ordinary members; (5) the arrest and conviction in Nayagarh of five persons 
in Orgaon on flimsy criminal charges with a view to break the 'Pan* boycott 
movement, which is the only legitimate weapon left to the people to counteract 

abnormal rise in the price of pan (betel) due to the monopoly system; 

an up *k 0 banning of the ‘Samaj’^ and other newspapers in some of the States. 

Further this conference exhorts the people of the Orissa States to organise 
41 ? ■ t ^ ie * ? s * a bbshed principles of Truth and Non-violence, in order to defend 

their civil liberties and extends its strong sympathy and moral support in 

their struggle against all kinds of repression in their States and in their 
struggle, which will obviously be long drawn-out and full of suffering and 
sacrifice for the winning of full responsible Government in their respective States.” 

Sj Sarangdhar Das, in moving the resolution, Raid that his intention was not 

to condemn the ruling Chiefs but to invite the attention of the States’ subjects to 

their miserable condition and impress on them the necessity of organisation. 

Sj Harekrishna Mahtab , in seconding the resolution, said that what they were 
demanding was that States’ subjects should be treated as human beings. He 
said that public men of the province were often in the habit of hobnobbing 

with the Chiefs of Orissa States, for getting some donations for their institu- 
tions. Even receptions were sometimes arranged for these Chiefs in whose 
States men were not treated as human beings. 

In conclusion, Sj Mahtab said when States like Mysore and Travanoore were 
granting representation to the people, Orissa States were promulgating orders 
curtailing oivil liberties of men at the instance of those who had in the past 
been part aud parcel of British Bureaucracy. He advised the States to discard 
these retired Government officers first from their service. 

Sj. Murari Tripathi supported the resol utiou which was passed unanimously. 

Federation Opposed 

Sj Bhagirathi Mahapatra then moved a resolution which stated that Indians 
were not prepared to accept any constitution which was not based on indepen- 
dence as the goal of India and which had not been framed by a constituent as- 
sembly. While accepting the present Government of India Act as a measure of 
experiment for furthering the cause of independence, this oonferenoe was of 
opinion that the Federation thrust on India by the British Government was 
totally unacceptable. 

In moving the resolution Sj Mahapatra exposed the hollowness of the 
Federation aud characterised it as a means to strengthen the bondage and 
slavery of India. 

Being seconded by St. Jadumani Mangraj and supported Mr. Faxlul Rahman, 
it was carried unanimously 

Resolutions demanding extension of the Looal Self-Government Act and other 
facilities in the partially excluded areas, reiterating agrarian programme of the 
Congress as _ passed in the Haripura session and drawing the attention of the 
Congress Ministry towards it were passed. The Conference then ended. 


The All India Students’ Conference 

Third Session*— Madras — 1st. January 1938 

The Opening Address 

The Third All-India Students’ Conference commenced its session in Madras on the 
1st. January 1938, at the pandal ereoted in the Medioal College grounds, with 
Mr. If, R, Masani in the ohair. There was a large gathering of students. 
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Mr. K. Sarvothama Sethy , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
Srimathi Kamaladevi and delegates. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi , inaugurating the Conference, said that in these days 
one could not minimise the importance of gatherings of youths and students. 
Everybody had oome to realise the important role which the students had to play 
in the national life. The world, to-day, was in a disturbed condition, not merely 
in India but everywhere. It was but befitting that students should bestir them- 
selvos and take interest in all subjects. The students acquired knowledge at a 
heavy cost and they were disappointed after their studios were finished at not 
getting a job. The creative genius was destroyed on the verge of flowering The 
youth must find out the root cause of this disorder. In finding the cause and in 
seeking a solution, the youth would^ bo doing a great service not only to themselvos 
but to the nation at large. It was in that task that the students had a great role 
to play. They should have an alert, stimulative mind, study the various experi- 
ments conducted in different parts of the world and then see how best the evil could 
be removed. 

Proceeding, Sriraati Kamaladevi said that the idea that the moment they were 
free from political domination by a foreign country, all their problems would be 
solved, was not a correct one. Something, much more vital than that, was necessary, 
and that was the duty of re-shaping and re-building society. It was for this 
reason that students were keenly sensitive to all now theories of social and eco- 
nomic order, and that was also the reason why Socialism had come to attract the 
youthful mind with its powerful magnetism. 

The speaker said that the students should not identify themselves with any poli- 
tical party, but should have a wide and common platform. They should support 
all progressive and democratic elements. Youth should not recognise nanow 
national barriers. 

She found that many young men who displayed great extremism in politics, 
were not broad-minded in their social ideas. It was extremely necessary that social 
barrieis which still existed in the land should be removed. In the social freedom 
of the country, lay its salvation, and she would, therefore, appeal to the students 
to give particular attention to these problems. She also hoped that the young 
women of the country would take more interest in all these problems and contri- 
bute their share in rebuilding society. 

Youth, Srimati Kamaladevi said, in conclusion, should develop its own distinctive 
qualities. Justice and equality should be their watchwords. She was a Socialist, 
and she believed that in the formation of a Socialist form of government, lay the 
salvation of the country. But she would like to say that those whe were invited 
to address the youth should not exploit that opportunity to voico forth their opinions 
and attempt to bring round the youth to their side. The students must be exhorted 
to study the different viewpoints so as to develop their own distinctive qualities 
and distinctive line of work. She wished the Conference all success. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. M. R. Masani then delivered his address. After thanking the organisers for 
electing him as the President, Mr. Masani said that the past year had been for 
Indian students one of struggle all over the country. There was an unprecedented 
number of students’ strikes during the year and it was fortunate that, whereas most 
strikes of industrial workers were unsuccessful, the strikes of students in almost 
all important instances had resulted in victory for them. 

Pioceeding, Mr. Masani said that one factor that had created an atmosphere 
where the students could breathe more freely than they could hitherto, was the 
coming into existence of Congress Ministries. That had meant the removal of such 
irksome bans as that on the national flag and that on the participation of students 
in politics. 

Discussing the place of the student movement in the political life of the country, 
Mr. Masani declared : “In a Conference like this it is almost unnecessary to affirm that 
students oan and should take active part in politics. One of the objects of the All- 
India Students* Federation is to prepare students to take their due share in the 
struggle for complete national freedom. In is a very pioper objective for a student 
body, for it is the minimum political programme on which almost all students, 
whether they be socialists, Gandni-ites or Nationalists, can collaborate. While, how- 
ever, a studonts’ organisation should have a political objective, it should not take 
the place of a political party. It should be political but not partisan, and its doors 
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should be opened wide enough to admit students of all shades of progressive 
thought. 1 hope you will guard against and resist any attempt by any political 
party or group whatsoever to dominate and control the students’ Fedeiation.” 

Mr. Masani then deprecated the attempts of certain leaders to form oommunal 
organisations among students. 

“It is a truism”, Mr. Masafii said, “that the first, job of the student is to study. 
But study is not confined to the reading of books and the passing of the University 
Examinations. Such study loses most of its value unless it is supplemented by the 
study of the actual facts of life. And this can be obtained best by living contact with 
the massos of the people and their poveity, their hardships, and their struggle for 
existence. Besides, such contact is the best corrective to dogmatism. Study consists 
in trying to find out things for ourselves, and not taking things too much on trust. 
If we are tryiug to bro.ik the bunds of old religions we must not invent new ones for 
ourselves. The acceptance blindly and unquestioningly of the teachings of Manu, 
Mahomed or Marx is equally to be avoided.” 

Referring to Oandhiji's Wardha Scheme of mass education, Mr. Masani described 
the attempt to make education self-supporting as a retrograde move Even the Con- 
servatives in other countries were prepared to accept the financial burdens of mass 
education as a necessity, but the Congioss which had stood for half a century for 
education for the masses was not asked to be content with the idea that the children 
in a school must pay thoir own way. Penal reformers have objected even to oonvicts 
in prison being made to earn their Jiving in jails. It was much more intolerable that 
little children should be expected to buy thoir meagre oducation by their own labour. 
Referring to the scheme of vocational education, Mr Masani said that while education 
should not be entirely bookish, too much time in the proposed curriculum was allotted 
to manual labour and too little to the acquiring of knowledge. Then again, the sort of 
vocational training which was proposed to be imparted was an anachronism at the 
present time. Whether we liked it or not, our lives in future were bound up with 
the machine. We need not, if we adopt the socialist system of society suited to 
machine production, be their slaves, but there was no going back on machino produc- 
tion. If the machine stopped working, most men would perish. Even romantic per- 
sons who got sick of civilisation and went away to live a primitive life in a jungle, 
did so with an up-to-date riflo and a stock of tinned food ! On the other hand, indus- 
trialisation and machine production were only means to an end. Human welfare and 
happiness were the prime considerations. If that was forgotten, our achievements 
would be like the ending of Karel Capek’s play, “R. U. R.,’ where the robots, having 
slaughtered the last human being, announced their intention of building many houses 1 

Concluding, the President drew the attention of the delegates to the conference to 
one of the objects of the Students’ Fedeiation which was to encourage co-operation 
between students of India and the studonts in other parts of the world. During the 
past year two developments had taken place in this connection. One was the forma- 
tion of an organisation of Indian students in England which would act as a link bet- 
ween them and the western world. The other was the participation of Indian students 
in international gatherings of students in Europe where students from all countries met 
to consider their attitude towards happenings in countries like Spain and China. He 
hoped that Indian students, through the All-India Students’ Federation, would play a 
greater part in future in the International Student movement. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Resolutions were then taken up for consideration. 

A oondolenoe resolution touching the demise of Dr. Sir J. 0. Bose, Sir Ross Masood, 
Dr, Jayaswal, and Messrs. F. Nandi, A. Barua, A. Chowdry and D, Bhattacharya, 
Bengal detenus, was passed. 

A resolution put from the ohair, pointing out the necessity of having an All- India 
students’ volunteer corps, was next adopted. 

Mr. T. Godimallah (Bombay) moved a resolution calling upon Students’ Federations 
to actively organise an effective agitation against the inauguration of the Federation : 
and urging the Indian National Congress to organise a boycott of the King’s visit and 
create deadlocks. 

Mr. Ansar Harwani (Lahore) seconded the resolution, which was then carried. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the following resolution moved by Mr. P. 
Krishnamurthi (Guntur) : 

“This conference is of emphatic opinion that Soviet Russia is the one country in 
the whole world, which is consistently following the policy of Peace and Progress, 
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whilst its very existence serves as a beacon-light to the oppressed of all nationalities 
in general and the International Student movement in particular. It calls upon all 
students in the different countries of the ; world to emphatically oondemn any aggression 
by fasoist or capitalist countries on the Soviet Union and help it morally aud materi- 
ally in the event of any attack. This conference congratulates the Union of Soviet 
Socialist [Republics on its successful completion of twenty years of Socialistic construc- 
tion in Russia and views with great satisfaction the inauguration of the new Constitu- 
tion, the most democratic in the world.” 

Mr. P. A. Mukerji (Calcutta) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. M. L. Shah (Bombay) moved that the last sentence relating to the inauguration 
of the new Constitution be deleted. He was of the opinion that the elections had not 
been conducted in a purely democratic way. The amendment was duly seconded. 

Mr. Rajbans Krishna (Lahore) opposed the amendment. He said that they should 
not bind themselves tp communism or socialism. 

Messrs. Thirutnal Rao (Madras), D. Shanker (Lahore), T. Oodimallah (Bombay), 
Ansar Hartvani and V. Majumdar participated in the debate. 

Mr. Ansar Barwani said that the resolution was a premature one, and if passed 
would give an idea that the students’ movement was for the benefit of one party. He 
appealed to the mover of the resolution to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover sought leave of the gathering to withdraw the resolution. 

The House refused to give permission and the discussion continued. 

Mr. Ranjit Majumdar also said that the resolution was premature. The _ amend- 
ment was declared carried, but on the contrary, it was found that the majority was 
against the amendment. 

Thereupon a poll by grouping of provincial delegates, as provided in the £constitu- 
tion of the Federation, was demanded. 

It was found that only two out of the eleven provinces which had sent delegates, 
had paid the delegation fees. The President, after some discussion, desired to know 
whether it was advisable to carry on the proceedings with the delegates from two 
provinces alone and suggested that the mover might be allowed to withdraw the mo- 
tion to get out of the difficulty. 

The Conference then accorded permission to withdraw the motion and the motion 
was withdrawn. The Conference then adjourned to meet on the next day. 

Second Day — Madras- 2nd. January 1938 

Conference Dissolved 

The Conference resumed its sessions this morning. As soon as Mr. Af. R. Masani, 
the President, took his seat, he made a statement and dissolved the Conference. In 
his statement, Mr. Masani said that at a late stage of yesterday’s proceedings, 
ceitain points of order were raised by some delegates as to the rights of delegates 
from several provinces to be present and to participate in the proceedings as those 
provinces had defaulted in the payment of delegation fees, aud they pointed out 
that the proceedings were invalid. The President said that his attempts to reach 
unanimity had failed and it was impossible to continue the proceedings and he 
could do nothing but dissolve the Conference. 

Mr. Masani requested the old Working Committee and its General Secretary to 
convene a fresh Conference at an early date at a suitable place aud see that suoh a 
conference was duly constituted in accordance with the constitution of the Federation. 

Mr. Masani added that it was unfortunate that circumstances beyond his control 
should have created such a situation. He hoped, however, that when they would 
meet again, they would make up for lost time. He had personally received the utmost 
kindness from all delegates ana thanked the Madras students for their hospitality. He 
also appealed to the public of Madras to appreciate their position. 

Mr. Masani, after declaring the Conference dissolved, left the Conference pandal. 

Mr. P. N. Bhagarva , the General Secretary, also left the pandal with his 
papers. About a dozen delegates then walked out of the pandal. 

The delegates remaining behind, after some informal discussion, decided to con- 
tinue the proceedings and elected Mr. K . Sarvottama Shetty , the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, as the President. 

The meeting*then passed a ‘no-oonfidenoe’t’motion against Mr. Masani, the President, 
Mr. P. N. Bhargava, the General Secretary and the members of the old Working 
Committee. 
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A resolution was next passed congratulating the Congress Ministry in the Central 
Provinoes on the step they had taken to improve the indigenous system of medicine 
on modern lines. The Conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. 

The Afternoon Session 

The delegates who disagreed with Mr. M. R. Masani , and decided to continue 
the Conference, met again in the afternoon, under the presidency of Mr. K. 
Sarvothama Shetty and adopted a number of resolutions. 

It was resolved to request the authorities of the various Universities and educa- 
tional institutions to adopt the vernacular as the medium of instruction. 

The action of the All-India Medical Council in refusing recognition to the 
Andhra medical degrees was condemned and the Government of Madras 
were requested to take early steps to get the degrees recognised. “The 
threatening attitude” taken by the hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan when Bpeaking 

about the Medical College strike was resented and the Government were re- 

quested to begin the building scheme immediately. 

Moved from the chair, resolutions fixing Orissa as the next venue of the 
Conference calling upon the Students’ Federation of the various provinces to 

submit within two months schemes for the removal of illiteracy and pend- 
ing approval of such scheme by the Working Committee, calling upon the 
students to participate actively in all existing schemes for the liquidation of 
illiteracy, asking the Working Committee to prepare a scheme for starting an All- 
India Students^ volunteer organisation, appealing to students to use only Swadeshi 
articles, deciding to observe an A 11- India Students’ Day on a date and according to 
the programme to be fixed by the Woiking Committee and requesting the Govern- 
ment to take steps to deal with under-nourishment of children, to make physical 

training compulsory and to give compulsory military training to all students without 
obligation, were adopted. 

The following resolution moved by Mr. T. Kailas Varma and seconded by 
Mr. R. K. Gupta, and amended by Mr. B. D. Tiwari was adopted. “This Con- 

ference is of opinion that civil liberty without any qualification or reservation 
must be made an integral part of social and political existence of the people if the 

struggle for freedom is to be successfully pursued. It therefore calls upou the 

Ministries and the States to get repealed all repressive laws such as Section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, Section 124- A of the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and to lift the ban on certain organisations such as 
the Communist Party of India”. 

The Conference while applauding the action of the Congress Ministries in releasing 
political prisoners and initiating some much needed reforms, expressed the view 

that the action taken against some Congressmen and students under the repressive 
provisions of imperialistic Acts was not justified, as “it retarded the anti-imperislistio 
struggle”. 

Mr. T. Oodiwala moved the following resolution : “This Conference strongly 
recommends that Hindustani should bo the liugua franca of India and the official 
script should be the Roman soiipt and requests all the Provincial Governments and 
universities to introduce Hindustani at least as a second language though not as a 
compulsory language in schools and colleges.” 

The resolution was amended by Mr. T. V. Subramaniam and passed. 

Mr. Rajbal Kishen moved a resolution stating inter alia : “This Conference is 
of opinion that imperialist war is the product of intense rivalry for colonial coun- 
tries. The capitalist countries are competing for raw materials and undeveloped 
markets in various parts of the world. This bitter competition is the sole cause of the 
hostilities between oountry and country. It is beoause of this international competition 
in the world market that nations are arming themselves to the teeth and preparing for 
war. This Conference holds that already imperialist aggression has shown itself in Spain 
and China and that the increasing tension in the world situation is taking ns rapidly 
towards a world war. This Conference directs all students’ organisations in India to 
aotively organise students’ anti-war oommittees and explain to students the implica- 
tions of an imperialist war and when war actually breaks out, to organise students 
not to participate in it.’ 7 

' Mr. Fromod Sen moved an amendment to the effect that if British Imperialism 
joined snoh a war, students should strengthen the hands of anti-imperialist forces. 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

The next resolution adopted related to the Ward ha Scheme. If ran as follows ; 
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“This Conference demands and fully supports universal free and compulsory education. 
While appreciating the advancement the Wardha scheme proposes to make over the 
present educational system, the Conference disagrees with the idea behind Gandhiji’s 
scheme of self-supporting education, as under the present condition it leads our 
popular Congress Ministries and the public into the belief that much can be done 
even under the present Government of India Act. Further, the Wardlia report is not 
related to the growing needs of a progressive society, for it believes that an educational 
system based on craft instruction will be more attractive, while the real need is the 
greatest expansion of schools and other educational facilities.” The resolution was 
carried. 

By another resolution the proposal to form political provinces on a linguistic 
basis was approved aud the Provincial Governments wers requested to start linguistic 
universities. 

The next resolution passed ran as follows : “This Conference feels that students 
have a vital part to play in the future political destiny of India and so welcomes 
the increasing realisation by the leaders of this faot. But, it views with apprehen- 
sion the reservations that are made by distinguished loaders regarding students 
activities in politics. In particular, the Conference disagrees with the advice given 
to the students not to participate in any direct political activity, as such activity 
is dictated not by the character of the Provincial Governments, but by the funda- 
mental basis of imperialist rule in India. This Conference asscits the right of 

students to strike, and regrets the attitude of those political leaders who advise the 
students to abandon the fundamental right to strike.” 

“This Conference strongly recommends to the various provincial students’ organi- 
sations the formultation, at an eaily date, of concrete proposals whereby both 
past and present students can contribute their best to the urgent and necessary 
work of rural reconstruction. Such proposals, after formulation with reference to 

the conditions of particular provinces, should be submitted for inter- provincial 
criticism so that the way may be paved for an All-India programme in the near 
future.” This resolution was also unanimously adopted. 

By the last resolution a protest was registered against tho presence of C. I. D. 

reporters at the Conference and the Madras Ministry was asked to take steps to 

see that such a course was not adopted in future. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet again on the next day ^informally discuss 
the constitution of the Students’ Federation. 

Third Day — Madras — 3rd. Jauuary 1938 

Re-assembling, this morning, at the pandal in the Medical College grounds under 
the presidency of Mr. Sarvottam Shetty , the delegates to the Third All-India 
Students' Conference who decided yesterdav to continue the session notwithstanding 
Mr. Masani’s ruling, *passed a resolution demanding the immediate release of ail 
political prisoners and detenus and the withdrawal of the restrictions on politicals, 
and expressing the opinion that tho policy of the Bengal Government as regards the 
release of political prisoners was quite unsatisfactory. The resolution was moved 
from the chair and was unanimously adopted. 

By the next resolution, the delegates called on all Provincial Governments to 
take administrative steps forthwith for meeting certain immediate demands of the 
students of the countiy. Those were the withdrawal ot ail Government circulars 
prohibiting students or teachers fram taking part in any political activity or joining 
any political party, and the abolition of caning and other forms of corporal 
punishment and the grant to students of a fair trial before they were rusticated 
from schools and colleges. The resolution, which was moved by Mr. P. Krishna - 
murthi and seconded by Mr. R. K. Murthi also asked the Governments to refuse 
to award grants to educational institutions which were being run on communal 
lines and in which religious instruction was compulsory. 

Mr. T. Godiwalla moved a resolution which was adopted, congratulating the 
students of Spain and China on their brave stand. Mr. Gupta seconded the 
resolution. 

The meeting then considered certain changes in the constitution of the All India 
Students’ Federation. 

Bringing the proceedings to a dose the President hoped that the student body 
of India wonld preserve a united front in respeot of their common ideals. 



The All India Trade Union Congress! 

Open Session — New Delhi — 1st January 1938 

Presidential Address 

The open session of the All India Trade Union Congress was held at New Delhi 
on the 1st. January 1938 under the presidency of Sreejut Sibnath Banerjee. 
Among those present were Mr. Mohanlal Saxeua, Mr. N. G. Ranga, Mr. Yusuf 
Meherally, Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Mr. R. S. Ruikar, Dr. Suresh Banerjee, Mr. 
Boumyendranath Tagore, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and others. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally , on behalf of the Congress Socialist Party, oonveyed support 
and greetings to the Trade Union Congress. 

“For the last two years we are trying very earnestly to have unity with the 
National Federation of Trade Unions and this year the N. F. T. U. has accepted 
the proposals for unity. The terms are rathor stiff, but I feel we should accept 
them and try to give effect to the structural unity as early as possible”, said Mr. 
Bibanath Banerjee in his presidential address. 

Mr. Banerjee said that the T. U. O. had also shown extreme eagerness for 
working in oo-operation with National Congress but the response from the National 
Congress was most unsatisfactory and disappointing. Due to the influence of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other radical forces in the Congress, the Sooialist Party in the 
Congress was giving up some of its old habits of thought and action. It was their 
duty to quicken and hasten this process of radicalisation but their strength lay in 
the solid organisation of trade unions and peasants’ unions. 

Referring to the inauguration of the new constitution, Mr. Banerjee said for the 
first time in the history of the labour movement in India some direct representatives 
of workers were in the Provincial Assemblies. If the mass agitation and struggle 
outside were co-ordinated with the agitation inside the Assemblies, quicker and better 
results could be assured. 

Reviewing the working of the Congress Ministries,* the President said the recent 
developments and statements of Sardar Vallabhbhai and Mr. O. Rajagopalaohari and 
the arrest and conviction of Comrade Batliwala, and Comrade Yusuf (Cawnpore), 
the banning of the Bihar Kisan Sabha by the Congress and the events In Cawnpore, 
Ahmedabad and Howrah had shown that “brown bureaucrats may be as unpleasant, 
or more perhaps, thaa the white. Still, as they were amenable to political control, 
at least theoretically, we should press them to pass immediate legislation to guarantee 
fundamental rights , added Mr. Banerjee. 

Referring to Federation, Mr. Banerjee said that strong determination to consolidate 
all the militant forces was necessary for oombating this danger. Unfortunately that 
was not visible in the present leadership of the Congress and “it would be no 
surprise if, true to their constitutional outlook, they accept the inauguration of the 
Federation perhaps again with the plea of furthering the ideal of wrecking the 
constitution. Let the struggle of the working class, combined with other forces, 
make the inauguration of the Federation impossible and let that struggle successfully 
wreck the constitution and create conditions favourable for convening a Constituent 
Assembly, concluded Mr. Banerjee. 

Proceeding* and Resolutions 

Greetings to Chinese and Spanish Peoples 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution sending greetings expressing solidarity 
with the workers, peasants ana oitizens of China and Spain in their struggle against 
Fascist-imperialist aggression, exhorting the people of India to boycott Japanese goods 
and materially contribute to the funds started for sending medical supplies and other 
aid to the Chinese and the Spanish popular armies. 

Federation’s Terms Accepted 

The Congress next passed a resolution accepting the terms of the National 
Federation of Trade Unions as the basis for effecting structural unity between the 
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Trade Union Congress and the National Federation of Trade Unions and appointed 
a Sab-Committee consisting of Messrs. Sibnath Banerjee, R. S. Ruikar and R. S. 
Ntmbkar to carry on negotiations with the National Federations of Trade Unions 
and hold a joint session of both organisations as early as possible. 

The resolution stated that in view of the formation of Congress Ministries In the 
several provinces committed to a programme of realising the basic trade union rights 
and minimum demands of the workers, the achievement of organisational unity with 
the National Federation of Trade Unions and the creation of a central All-India 
Trade Union organisation of the Indian working olass had become urgent and could 
no longer be postponed. Even though the terms proposed by the Federation at its 
Calcutta session fail to meet the unity proposals of the I. T. U. C., the latter in 
the interest of the working olass movement, accepts the terms of the National 
Federation of Trade Unions as the basis for structural unity.” 

The resolution was proposed by Mr. Ruikar and supported by Messrs. Karnik, 
Hariharnath Sastri ana Mukundalal Sarcar . 


Second Day — New Delhi— 2nd. January 1938 

Fedebax Scheme Opposed 

The All-India Trade Union Congress to-day passed a resolution, expressing its 
emphatio and unequivocal opposition to the Federal scheme, adding, “There being a 
grave danger that a seotion of the Nationalists is trying to minimise the struggle 
against the slave constitution into a formal constitutional protest, this session 
declares that the only effective way to struggle against and end the new Constitu- 
tion is by the revolutionary utilisation of the legislatures and the linking it up with 
direct action by the masses, such as a general political strike and a no-tax campaign. 
The Trades Union Congress calls on the Congress to take the initiative in developing 
mass action and also to qait the Ministries if the Federal scheme is thrust on India. 

Other Resolutions 

The T. U. 0. also adopted absolution exhorting Anti-war propaganda, the Congress 
Ministries, workers and peasants to take steps to conduct anti-war propaganda in 
view of the impending danger. 

Other resolutions demanded the lifting of the ban on the Communist Party 
and the release of persons convicted of Communist activities, viewed with alarm 
the application of “the imperialist coercive apparatus” against Kisan Sabha workers 
and strikers, requested the President of the National Congress not to allow the 
organisation of rival trade unions against the T. U. 0., condemned the oreation of 
autonomous Federal authority and urged the members of the Central Legislature to 
oppose the Trades Disputes Amendment Bill and to work for the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1929. 

Thicd Day — New Delhi — 3rd- January 1938 

The closing stages of the All-India Trade Union Congress session were marked 
by great enthusiasm, the main cause of which was the eleotion of President and 
General Secretary for the year. The sitting lasted from 9-30 p.m. to 5-30 in the 
morning. The eleotion resulted in a victory for the Congress Socialist Party, which 
seonred both the offices. 

After the adoption of the annual report and accounts, Mr. Yusuf Meherally pro- 
posed Dr. Suresh Chander Bannerjee, M. L. A. Bengal, prominent member of the 
Congress Socialist Party, for the Presidentship. The other party’s nominee, Mr. 
Kalinath Sen, was proposed by Mr. Dutt Voting resulted In a large majority 
for Dr. Banerjee, who was duly elected. 

The main contest, however, was over the election of the General Secretary, 
for which Mr. B. K. Mukherjee, Secretary, East Indian Railwaymen’s Union, Lucknow 
was proposed by Mr. Dujendranath Sen on behalf of Congress Socialists, while 
Mr. R. S. Nimbkar was set up by the other Bide, Mr. B. K. Mukerjee was duly 
elected by 238 votes against 189. 

Several resolutions were adopted before the session finally concluded at 5-30 In the 
morning. Prominent delegates to the Trade Union Congress interpreted the elections as 
indicating the growing strength of the Congress Socialists in the trade union field. 
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17th. Session — Nagpur— 16th. April 1938 

Unification of Trade Union v Movements 

Over 5,000 workers attended the one-day joint session of the All India Trade Union 
Congress which concluded at Nagpur on the 16th. April 1938 amidst rejoioings at 
the unification of the Indian Trade Union movement brought about by the affiliation of 
the National Trade Union Federation to A. I. T. U, C. Prominent leaders of both wings 
attended the session including Messrs. N. M. Joshi m. l. a., (central), R. R. Bakhale, 
S. C. Sen, Sibnath Banerji, R. S. Nimbkar. Aftab Ali, P. 0. Bose, Hari Haranath Sastri, 
Mrs. Mani Ben Mulji, Mr. W. V. R. Naidu, Srimati Chando Bibi, Mr. N. Dutta 
Maiumdar, Mr. Mukundalal Sircar, Mr. Yusuf Meher Ali and Mr. B. K. Mukherjee. 

The session commenced in the afternoon amidst enthusiastic scenes to implement 
the agreement between the principal labour organisations in the oountry. 

Tht Welcome Address 

Mr. R. 8. Ruikur , chairman, reoeption committee, described the meeting as a his- 
toric session when the two wings of the Indian trade union movement who unfortu- 
nately had drifted apart were coming togother to unite. It was nine years ago, he 
said, that this very city witnessed the unhappy split in the trade union movement and 
he was glad that they were again meeting at Nagpur today to unite under the banner 
of one central organization. Recalling how the non-coperation movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership which opened a new chapter in the then political history 
was initiated at Nagpur, Mr. Ruikar hoped that this city would have again the credit 
of now orientation of the working class movement leading them to a glorious future. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. S. G. Banerjee , after reviewing the events now culminating In the happy uni- 
fication of the A. I. T. U. C. and the National Trade Union Federation,! deolared that 
the need for unity would not cease until their objective of replacement of complete 
sooialism had not been realised. Alluding to the Congress-Labour relations he strong- 
ly pleaded so that labour while maintaining a separate existence under trade union 
leadership should cooperate with the Indian National Congress in every anti-imperial- 
ist fight. This alone would help labour to realise its ultimate goal. Deploring that 
iuter-provincial cooperation and harmony were absolutely lacking in the matter of ini- 
tiation of labour legislation by labour M. L. A.’s in the various provinces, the presi- 
dent hoped that the T. U. C. would in future bo more alert in their new phase of 
trade union activity. Reiterating their opposition to the Trades Disputes Amendment 
bill (whioh the Central Assembly had already passed) Dr. Bannerji said that the pro- 
vincial Government, particularly the Congress Government, should see that section XVI 
of the Act as amended did not become law. 

He then referred to the prosecution of labour leaders In Bengal under seotion 107 
Cr. P. C. and suggested an all-India agitation to stop this drive. The president further 
demanded an early removal of the ban on the communist party in India and assured 
the co-operation of labour in the efforts for the release of politicals and detenus in 
Bengal. Dr. Bannerji, proceeding, mentioned that both the Congress and the T. U. 0. 
were opposed to the new constitution and federation. The only effeotivo way of fight- 
ing federation in his view was direct action of the masses and general political strike and 
no-tax campaign. The T. U. C. would fully support the National Congress, should the 
latter adopt direct action. The fight ahead was inevitable as there was no ohanoe of 
any other method succeeding in preventing the inauguration of federation against the 
people’s will. 

Dr. Banerji concluded by advising other provinces to follow Bengal’s example in the 
matter of establishing training classes for workers and making them competent to 
successfully lead the labour movement. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Mr. P . M, Naidu , general secretary, read out messages of good wishes, wishing the 
conference sucoeBS, among others from Mr. V. V. Giri (Madras Minister), Dewan 
Ohamanlal, Dr. P. P. Pillay (Director, 1. L. 0. Indian brauch), Prof. N. G. Ranga, 
Swami Sahajanand, Mr. M. K. Bose and Munshi Ahmeddin, Secretary, Congress Sooial- 
tet party, Punjab. 
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Unity in Labour Ranks 

Mr. N. M, Joshi , moving the principal resolution which was oarried unanimously, 
expressed his pleasure at the unity restored in labour ranks and congratulated the 
T. U. C. leaders on their spirit of accommodation they had shown in the matter. 
He hoped that the new combined labour organisation would be in a position to 
render more useful service to the workers in enabling them to gain their 
objective at no distant date. Mr. Joshi proceeded to say that it was not the monopoly 
of any particular individual or body to establish labour unions. They need not 
regret the decision of the Gandhi Seva Sangh to form such unions. He, however, 
hoped that such labour unions, as might be started under the auspices of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangha, would join them (T. U. C.) in their work ahead. Mr. Joshi 
concluded that their organisation was cow powerful enough to ameliorate the 
economic condition of the workers and secure political emancipation for them. 

Among those who endorsed the resolution were Mr. Yusuf Meherali (Socialist), 
Mr. Induial Yagnik (Kisan Sabha), Mr. Sibanath Banerji, Mr. R. S. Nimbakar, Mr. 
Hari Harnath Shastri, Mr. N. Dutta Majuradar, Mr, Mukundlal Sircar, Srimati 
Chando Bibi (Delhi) and Mr. V. R. Kallappa (Nagpur). All of them described to-day’s 
session as historic in the annals of the trade union movoment in the country and 
exhorted the workers to join the Congress in large numbers and intensify the 
fight against capitalism to secure the just demands of the workers. 

Affiliation to Foreign Organisation 

Another resolution moved from the chair and passed without any dissent 
declared (a) the Congress shall not bo affiliated to any foreign organisation. It will, 
however, be open to the affiliated unions to do so provided that the foreign body 
with whom affiliation is sought has similar objects and methods ; (b) all political 
questions and the question of strikes shall be decided by three-fourths majority 
of the general council. Individual unions, however, are free to take any action they 
like in the absence of any mandate given by three-fourths majority of the 
general council. 

Unity in Trade Union Movement' 

The following resolution was further passed 

“The special joint session of the T. U. C. and the Federation rejoices at the 
conclusion of the negotiations that have been going on for a few years with a view 
to bringing about unity in the Indian Trade Union movement and in sending its 
greetings of good wishes to the entire working class in India, This session hopes 
that it will be able to strengthen the trade union organisation in the country 
where it is weak and create an organisation when none exists to be so that with 
the combined force that may be created it will at no distant date be able to 
achieve for the Indian workers what is their due”. 

The official flag of the T. U. C. shall now be red flag with the legend T. U. C. 
thereon but without the hammer and sickle. 

The principal terras of agreement approved by the executives of both the T. U. C. 
and the N. T. U. F. are that (a) the basis of representation on the joint general 
council of the new oombined T. U. C. should be 50-50 each —44 members from 
each group; (b) the T. U. 0. should accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto. 


New Office-bearers elected 

The following new office-bearers of the T. U. C. drawn from both groups were 
approved for one year from to-day. 

President Dr. S. C. Banerjee (T. U. C.); Vice-President (1) Mr. Aftab AH 
(Federation) (2) Mr. Jamnadas Mehta (Federation) and (3) Mukundlal Saroar 
(T. U. C.) General Secretary : Mr. R. R. Bakhale (Federation) ; Treasurer : Mr. R. 
S. Nimbkar (T. U. 0.) and two assistant secretaries, Mr. B. K. Mukerji (T. U. 0.) 
and Mr. 8. Y. Parulekar (Federation). 



Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation 


Eleventh Session— New Delhi— 1st. April 1938 

Presidential Address 

The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry opened its 
eleventh session In the Old Secretariat, New Delhi, on the 1st. April 1938. Sir 
Rahimtoola if. Chinoy , President, in course of his speech said 

It is customary on this occasion to survey the international trade condition as 
affecting our trade and commence abroad. The major part of the year 1937 has 
undoubtedly recorded a steady progress in the recovery of international trade since 
the depression period of 1929-3&. The impetus to world recovery was due more 
or less to enormous expenditure on armaments which have brought in an improve- 
ment in prices of certain raw materials and rapid development of certain industries. 
The industrial production of the world Including U. S. S. R., which was at its 
lowest ebb in 1932 boing only 69 though exact figures are not available for the 
whole of 1937, figures (1929-100), rose to 111 in 1936 and for the first six months 
give sufficient indication that the improvement was maintained in most of the 
industrial countries. 

After October, 1937, however, the shadow of the slump was cast on the face of 
many of the industrial nations and that too, in spite of feverish activity of the 
armament industries all over the world. India too, I am afraid, is beginning to lose 
even the slight ground gained by her in the earlier part of 1937 and as latest figures 
worked out on 1929 basis are not available, we have to be satisfied with the 1914 
base year figures of the Indian Trade Journal. The index number of wholesale prices 
at Cafoutta was 91 in 1936 and 102 in 1937. The figure reached 105 in October 1937 
and has beon falling steadily month after month and in February last, it was at 97. 

During the tenure of my office, the Biennial Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce was held at Berlin. Indian commercial interests, as represented by 
the Indian National Committee, were adequately represented by a delegation under 
the leadership of Mr. Walchand Hirachand. Another subject of international 
importance dealt with at the Congress related to the re-establishment of a system 
of free international exchange at stable rates. 

So far as India is concerned, it is needless to point out that there can be no stable 
exchange with a deliberately overhauled currency as ours. The recent tendencies 
of our export trade are sure . to give an anxious moment to any one seriously 
considering the position of India in world trade. India being a debtor country with 
no investments abroad to pay for her liabilities to the United Kingdom has to 
mainly depend upon her export trade with foreign countries. 

In other words, gold is the medium of exchange among paper money. May I 
present these observations to the Government of India who have allowed the export 
of more than Rs. 310 crores worth of gold at a time when other nations were 
struggling and manipulating their currencies to hoard it? 

Though I do not wish to sound a pessimistic note about international co-operation, 
the signs of times, as 1 see them, and the struggle of one nation for supremacy 
over another for the control of raw materials, are threatening enough to provoke 
serious thought in our mind as regards the future of this country in the mterna- 
tional trade. 


Proceedings & Resolution! 

Development of Empire Shipping 

After the adoption of the annual report, three resolutions moved from the Chair 
were adopted. 

The first related to the development of Empire shipping, and urged that in any such 
scheme steps should be taken to secure an equitable and legitimate share for Indian 
shipping, and to secure to India the right to enaot maritime legislation on. the same 
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basis as the Dominions, and to encourage the expansion of Indian shipping In India's 
own overseas trade. 


Management of Railways 

In the Becond resolution the opinion was expressed that several of the recom- 
mendations of the Railway Inquiry Committee were unacceptable, particularly the 
one relating to the question of company management of railways, and trusted that 
the Government of India would not accept them. It also protested against the 
enhancement of freight rates, and stated that any scheme of co-ordination of road 
and rail transport should not be allowed to restriot or hamper the growth of motor 
transport. 

Increase of Postal Rates 

The third resolution protested against the increase in the postal and telegraph 
rates between India and Burma immediately after the separation of Burma. 

Need of Induserial Research 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution advocating the need of proper industrial re- 
search for the utilization of the economic resources of the oountry, and recommending 
that the Industrial Research Bureau should have a larger element of non-official 
representation. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The next resolution moved by Lala Shri Ram, urged the Government of India to 
take the initiative, in collaboration with provincial Governments, to devise suitable 
machinery for reviewing the development of indigenous industries and for evolving a 
plan for their systematic expansion. 

The resolution was passed. 

Co-ordination of Factory & Labour Legislation 

Mr. Oordhandas Morarji moved a resolution emphasising the necessity for the co- 
ordination of factory and labour legislation in the provinces, so as to make it uniform 
and to prevent unfair competition between industries located in different provinoes, 
and uiging that the Central and provincial Governments should bear their “fair share” 
of expenditure on labour welfare work, instead of imposing the whole burden on the 
industries. The resolution was passed. 

Protection Jof Small 'Industries 

Mr. Jam shed Mehta moved the next resolution regretting the decision of the 
Government of India to suspend the departmental inquiry instituted by them with 
regard to the condition of small industries as affected by Japanese competition 
asking the Government of India to take steps for the resumption of the inquiry 
and urging upon them the necessity of permanent machinery to watch the position 
of small industries in connexion with foreign competition and to recommend to them 
immediate measures for their adequate protection. The resolution was cariied. 

'Maintenance of Fabourable Trade Balance 

Mr. Chunilal Mehta moved a resolution viewing with concern the increasing deter- 
ioration in the favourable balance of trade of India, and urging the Government . to 
devise suitable measures to maintain the necessary favourable balance. The resolution 
was passed. 


Coal and Factories Act 

Before the session adjourned for the day, two more resolutions were adopted— one 
on coal and the other on the extension of the Factories Act. 

The resolution on coal disapproved several recommendations of the Coal Mining 
Committee, particularly those relating to the establishment of a statutory authority 
and to the rationalization of the industry, and urged the institution of an inquiry into 
the whole problem : while the other expressed the opinion that the proposed extension 
of the provisions or the Factories Act dealing with health, safety, onildren and regis- 
tration to small power factories employing from 10 to 20 persons, and the proposed 
grant of power to provincial Governments to extend the provision of the Act to power 
factories employing less than 10 persons were likely to handioap the development of 
minor oottage industries. 
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Second Day — New Delhi— 2nd. April 1938 

Indians Abroad 

■When the session of the Federation was resumed to-day, Mr. Manu Subedar 
moved a resolution on Indians abroad. The resolution was as follows : 

“The Federation views, with grave concern, the polioy of the British 
Colonial Administration in resorting to discriminatory legislation affecting the 

status and privileges of Indians as British subjeots in the oolonies and 

particularly in South Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar and urges 
the Government of India to take firm and determined action to maintain and uphold 
the status and privileges of Indians In these colonies and to secure for them in all 
political and economic spheres, a position of equality with the other British 
subjects.” 

Mr. Subedar said that with the help of Indian settlers most of those oolonies had 
been built up from wilder ness into flourishing lands and the very same Indians were 
now being gradually thrown out. Many and varied were the disabilities imposed on 
them, what were the Government of India doing all these years ? It was the 
attitude of Kero while Rome was burning. Indian labour was humiliated and insulted 
and Indian capital confiscated and to persistent questions put to the Government in 
the Assembly their replies were one series of evasions. 

Mr. Dinshaw (Karachi) supporting the resolution opined that unfortunately India 
was not yet in a position to effectively retaliate against the offending colonies. 

Seth Qovind Das, who recently toured South Africa, gave au account of the 
numerous disabilities hereunder the Indian settlers were suffering. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Re- ORGANISATION OF FEDERATION OFFICE 

On a motion of Lala Shriram the House adopted a resolution seeking the 
re-organisation of the Federation Offioe with adequate staff and equipment for the 
purpose of making a proper ;study of the numerous problems that called for the 
Federation’s attention from time to time. 

Utilisation of Molasses 

Lala Ouru8haranlal moved a resolution expressing gratification to the U. P. and 
Bihar Governments for appointing a joint committee to investigate the possibilities 
of proper utilisation of molasses, particularly for the manufacture of power alcohol. 
The resolution strongly condemned the action of the Government of India in 
ratifying the international sugar agreement. It further urged that proper step 
should be taken for the utilisation of molasses In other directions. 

Lala Shankarlal , supporting the resolution, said as long as molasses were allowed 
to be wasted, not only the sugar industry would not be placed oa a strictly com- 
mercial basis, but the producer would not get a margin of profit otherwise available.! 

Tho resolution was carried unanimously. 

Import of Artificial Silk 

Lala Shriram moved a resolution which stated “This Federation views with 
concern the increasing imports of artificial silk yarn into the country as they serve 
not only to displace in use cloth, both mill and haudloom, made from Indian cotton 
but also to postpone indefinitely any serious attempt to produoe artificial silk from 
indigenous raw materials and it strongly urges the Government of India to 
take immediate steps to check such imports. This Federation further urges Gov- 
ernment to encourage effort* to produce artificial silk from indigenous raw 
materials.” 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan emphasised that it was far better for Indian cultivator to 
depend more on the Indian cotton industry than foreign countries like Japan which 
wore manipulating their imports aud exports to suit their Imperial game. 

Mr. S. Bagchi (Calcutta) supporting the resolution pointed out that the ultimate 
aim of the Congress was an India united and undivided and the recent Insurance 
legislation appeared to thrust a subtle wedge into the structure of that unity, 

Mr, Khoela (Delhi) having supported, the resolution was adopted. 
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Administration of Excise Legislations 

Mr. B. D. Amin moved the next resolution. “That this Federation Is of opinion 
that diversity of procedure in the administration of excise legislations In different 
provinces in respect of rates of excise duties leviable on spirits and spirituous pre- 
parations has resulted In restricting free Internal movement of such preparations 
from one province to another and has aoted as a handicap to the development of 
an indigenous pharmaceutical industry and of small industries utilising its products 
as raw materials and therefore urges provincial Governments to introduce uniform 
regulations in their excise administrations.” 

Mr. M. B. Patel supported the resolution whloh was adopted. 

Import of Vegetable Ghee 

Mr. FT, C. Misra (Cawnpore) moved the next resolution on vegetable ghee in the 
interests of Indian agriculturist and with a view to develop the indigenous dairy 
Industry, early legislation should be undertaken by the Contral Government so as 
to regulate (a) the import of the vegetable hydrogenated products known as vegetable 
or artificial ghee and (b) the marketing of all such products with a view to pre- 
venting their possible admixture with genuine ghee produced fiora cow or buffalo 
milk. 

The mover admitted that the advent of the vegetable ghee had checked the sale 
of adulterated ghee and had incidentally increased. Somewhat on the lines of that 
existing in England was needed here. 

There was a heated discussion as to the propriety or otherwise of a resolution 
moved by Diwan Bahadur Ratnasapabathi Mudaliar on Agricultural Debt Relief 
measures. 

The Diwan Bahadur said that the debt of the agriculturist was increased not 
because of any unconscionable rate of interest but because of the unbusinesslike 
habits and uneconomic nature of the holding. The low level of prices had also been 
greatly responsible for the deplorable condition of the agriculturist. 

Mr. Hoshang Dinshaw raised a point of order regarding the propriety of the 
resolution being discussed at the session of the Federation in view of the fact that 
the mover had based most of his observations on the provisions of the Madras Act. 

Elections of Office-Bearers 

The following office-bearers were elected for the next year 

President — Mr. Jamshed N, R. Mehta. 

Vice-President— Dewan Bahadur Ratnasabhapathy Mudaliar. 

Honorary Secretary — Mr. N. N. Sen. 

Members — Messers A. L. Ojha, Debesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A. Master, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, Padampat Singhania, J. C. Setalvad, N. L. Puri, M. C. Gbia, Karamchand 
Thapar, Mohammad Ismail, Guruprasad Kapur, G. D. Birla, Gurusaran Lall, Biijlal 
Byani, Shivratan Mohta, C. Hayavadana Rao and A. D. Shroff. 

The session at this stage concluded. 
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Indian Universities 


Name Vice Chancellor 

1. Calcutta (1857) ... Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huq 

2. Bombay (185/) ••• V. N Chandra varkar 

3. Madras (1857) •• D. B., E. 8. Ranganatham 

4. Allahabad (1887) ... AmarNathJha 

5. Punjab (1882) ... Afzal Hussain 

6. Lucknow (1920) ••• Sheikh Md. Habibullah 

7. Nagpur (192-3) ••• X. J. Kedar 

8. Dacca (1920) ... Dr. R. C. Mazumdar 

9. Patna (192?) Dr. S Sinha 

10. Aligarh Muslim (1920^ ••• Sir Shah M. Suleman 

31. Delhi (1922) ••• R. B. Ramkishore 

12. Agra (1927) ... Dr. P. C. Basu 

13. Benares. Hindu (1915) ... Pt. M. M. Malaviya 

14. Andhra (1926) ... C. R. Reddy 

15. Annamalai (Chidambaram) (1929) Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 

16. Rangoon (1920) ••• U. Sett 

17. Mysore (1916) ••• N. S. Subba Rao 

18. Osmania (Hyderbad (1918) Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung 

19. Sm. Nathibai Damodar Thackersay 

Women’s University (1916) Dr. D. K. Karve 

20. Travancore (1938) Sir P. C. Ramaswami Iyer 



Educational Progress in India 

Central Board’s Recommendations. 

The following is the text of a letter dated. May 10, addressed by 'the Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, to all Provincial Govern- 
ments and Administrations, forwarding copies of the Resolutions passed at the 
third Annual Meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education, neld at New 
Delhi on the 28th January 1938 : 

As stated in paragraph 3 of this Department circular letter No. F. 10-3-37 0. A. B. 
dated the 8th March 1937, the Board, at its second annual meeting held in Deoember 
1936, decided to refer the question of primary education to Its Vernacular Education 
Committee with definite suggestions in regard to the nature of the administration 
and the control of primary education in India. This committee, to whioh were 
co-opted persons possessing experience in the administration of primary education, 
met in Simla in September 1937 and presented its report to the Board on the 38th 
January 1938. 

The report states that there is sufficient evidence to show that generally the 
administration of vernacular education in India is lax in many ways. To Improve 
administration, the committee recommended that a Board of Vernacular education 
consisting of not more than seven members of whom at least one should be a woman, 
with the Minister of Education as Chairman, should be constituted In each provinoe, 
that the members of this Board should be appointed by the Ministry, that all 
problems concerning the expansion, control and administration of vernacular educa- 
tion and the financial aspect of these questions should come within the purview of 
this Board, and that the Board should have no statutory powers but aot in an 
advisory capacity. 

This recommendation to constitute a Board of Vernacular Education in each 
province was approved by the Central Advisory Board of Education, but there was 
a difference of opinion in regard to functions and constitution. On the one hand. It 
was felt that, the influence of such a board without statutory powers might not be 
sufficiently effective ; on the other hand, it was held that the Influence of a board 
consisting of representatives of a variety of interests and outlook would strengthen 
the hands of the Minister. After carefully considering the matter, the Board agreed 
on the desirability of instituting a Board of Vernacular Education in each province, 
but preferred to leave the functions and the eonstitution to each individual provinoe. 

In most provinces, under Local Self-Government or similar Acts, District 
Boards or other statutory bodies excercise almost full control over vernacular educa- 
tion in their respective areas. These Acts have removed from the Provincial Govern- 
ment and their officers many powers which they formerly exercised. The report of 
the sub-committee observes that there is little evidence to show that local bodies 
generally are developing a higher sense of civic responsibility in educational admini- 
stration. Whilst the delegation of all powers in regard to educational affairs by the 
local body to the Government Inspector may not receive general acceptance, yet the 
Committee felt that an improved Government Inspectorate with wide powers of 
control would improve the administration of primary education. The Committee in 
its report accordingly recommended that the inspectorate should be appointed by 
Government, that every District Inspector should be a member of the Provincial 
Service, that unless a special administrative offioer were appointed, the Inspector 
should aot as the administrative officer of the local body in ail matters affecting 
vernacular education, and that all questions of transfer, appointment, dismissal ana 
increments should be decided by him in consultation with the Divisional Inspector 
in the case of anglo-vernacular teachers, the District Inspectress having the same 
powers in all matters concerning women teachers. In addition the Committee 
recommended the appointment at head quarters of a senior officer whose duties 
should be wholly oonneoted with the administration of primary education and who 
should also aot as Secretary of the proposed Board of Vernacular Education. 

These recommendations were carefully considered by the Central Advisory 
Board. While there was not unanimity in regard to the removal of oertain powers 
from the loo&l body to the Inspector or to an administrative offioer, the majority of 
the members of the Board were strongly in favour of removing such executive 
matters as the appointment and transfer of teachers from the looal body to the 
54 
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Inspector. A small minority, whilst admitting the laxity of local body administra- 
tion, preferred not to hand over thoso powers but to attempt to improve the 
present system. After long discussion, the Board decided that a copy of the Report 
of this committee should be forwarded to the Provincial Governments for consi- 
deration and such action as they might consider necessary. The Government of 
India are anxious that the recommendations of the Committee shall receive early 
attention from Provincial Governments. I am accordingly to forward copies of 
the Report of the Vernacular Education Committee of the Board on the adminis- 
tration and control of primary education in India and to request that the views of 
the Provincial Government may kindly be furnished at an early date, on the 
reeommendations made by this Committee and also on the action which they 
propose to take. 

The Report of the "Women’s Education Committee of the Board on the 
curriculum of girls’ primary schools in India was also considered by the Board 
at its meetings on the 28th January 1938. Important recommendations made in 
the report are that the curriculum should be expressed in terms of activities 
that m the primary classes the general curriculum for boys and girls need 
not be different and that co-education up to the age of about 10 is not objectionable. 
There was general agreement at the meeting of the Board in regard to these 
recommendations and also on the need of efficient teachers, competent inspection 
and abundant handwork material for tho satisfactory teaching of any curriculum 
for primary schools. 

Another important subject considered by the special committee was the inclusion 
of religious instruction in the curriculum of primary schools, 'While opinion was 
not unanimous in the committee in regard to this question, there was agreement 
that an education divorced from religion was sterile and that primary education 
without teaching the basic principles common to ail religions was incomplete. The 
Board whilst generally agreeing with this opinion preferred, on account of the 
difficulties and the contentious nature of the subject, to make no specific recommen- 
dation and also on the recommendation made in the report that a common language 
was desirable for India. 

After considering the various recommendations made by its Women’s Education 
Committee on the cuniculum of girls’ primary schools in India, the Board decided 
that a copy of this report should also be forwarded to the Provincial Governments 
for consideration and such action as they might consider necessary. The Govern- 
ment of India are confident that the two reports with the recommendations will 
receive the earnest consideration of the Provincial Governments. I am accordingly 
to forward copies of the report of this committee also and to request that the 
Provincial Government will kindly furnish their views on the recommendations 
made by this committee and also on the action which they propose to take. 

Another subject of considerable importance which engaged the attention of the 
Board was the Report on Vocational eduoation in India by Mr. A. Abbott, O.BE. 
formerly Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, with a 
section on General Education and Administration by Mr. S. H. "Wood, M. C., Director 
of Intelligence, Board of Education, England, copies of which have already been 
foi warded to Provincial Governments. Mr. Abbott, who was present at the meeting, 
explained more precisely the meaning and function of the industrial survey and 
agreed that the intention was accurately stated in his summary of recommendations 
viz., that every province should make a survey of the educational needs of its 
Industries and commerce. It was agreed that the figures of the number in employ- 
ment in different grades in various industries, particularly the power industries, 
would give the information required and could, without difficulty, be obtained to a 
reasonable degree of acouracy. Corresponding figures for handicrafts would, however, 
be less reliable. Tho danger of creating unemployment of another kind by deve- 
loping technical schools to such an extent that occupations oould not absorb the 
products of the schools was also pointed out, and for this reason the need of a 
survey was considered to be all the more urgent. The Board considered that an 
estimation of the demand of educated labour of each industry or group of industries 
would be sufficient. The Government of India bring this suggestion to the notioe of 
Provincial Governments when any reorganisation of their school system is under 
consideration. 

In the course of discussion on the Wood-Abbott Report mentioned above, the 
scheme whioh is popularly known as the Wardha Eduoation Scheme was referred 
to. Bo many important issues arose in this connection that the Board felt a further 
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examination was desirable. It therefore appointed a special sub-committee with 
powers to oo-opt, to examine the scheme of educational reconstruction inooporated 
m the Wardha Scheme in the light of Wood* Abbott Report and other relevant docu- 
ments, e. g., the reports of committees appointed by certain Provincial Governments, 
and to make recommendations — vide Resolutions No. (3) of the Board. It is pro- 
posed to call a meeting of this sub-committee in Simla during the summer. The 
Government of India will be glad if the Provincial Government will kindly 
supply the Department of Education, Health and Lands with 20 copies of anj[ reports, 
etc., whioh they mav wish the sub-committee to take into consideration in their 
examination of the Wardha Scheme. 

Among the other subjects considered at the meeting of the Board was the for- 
mation of a National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in India. The Gov- 
ernment of India for some time previously had considered the question of the 
relations between India and the Organisation of the League of Nation for Intellectual 
Co-operation, especially with reference to the creation of a National Committee on 
intellectual Cooperation in India. As it was considered desirable that, pending a 
decision on the question of the formation of such a committee, India should co-oper- 
ate in the work of intellectual co-operation of the League of Nations as far as 
possible, the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India was appointed as 
Correspondent with the Secretariat of the International Committee of the League 
on Intellectual Co-operation and the Director of the Internationa! Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation, Paris. Subsequently, the Inter-University Board, India, un- 
dertook the function of a National Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in India 
so far as questions of higher education were concerned. As the prosent arrange- 
ments are working satisfactorily, the Central Advisory Board of Education recom- 
mended that these arrangements shold continue. The Government of India accept 
this recommendation. 

It may be recalled that in 1935 the Board passed a series of important resolutions 
regarding educational reconstruction in India. The Government of India were naturally 
anxious that these recommendations should receive early and sympathetic attention 
from Provincial Governments, primarily because of the recognised and pressing need 
for dealing urgently with the problems to which those recommendations related. They 
accordingly forwarded copies of the resolutions to Provincial Governments with their 
letter No. F. 1-6 (a)-36-C. A. B., dated the 10th April 1936, for consideration. A 
summary of the reports recoived from the Provincial Governments on the action taken 
or proposed to be taken on these resolutions was placed before the Board which noted 
with satisfaction that practically every province was alive to the need of reconstruc- 
tion and that several were considering the possibility of reconstruction on the lines 
approximating to those suggested by the Board. The Board also noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Provincial Governments were generally implementing the recommenda- 
tions made in the Report of its Women’s Education Committee on the primary edu- 
cation of girls in India copies of which were forwarded to them with this Department 
letter No. F. 10-3-37— C. A. B., dated the 8th March 1937. 

In conclusion, the Government of India desire to express their keen appreciation 
of the labours of the Board and of the attention which Provincial Governments give 
to the Board’s recommendations. 


Women’s Education Committee Report 

The following is the Report of* by the Women’s Education Committee appointed by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education to examine the existing arrangements 
for the education of girls at the primary stage. 

It is essential, say the Committee, that the proportion of girls under instruction in 
the primary stage should be increased considerably and unless girls’ eduoation in 
the rural areas is greatly improved, all attempts to spread literacy will be in vain. 

After having studied the figures throughout India the Committee consider the posi- 
sition with respect to girls' primary education and the resultant literaoy figures to be 
most unsatisfactory. 

The Committee accordingly recommend that until the relative positions aro more 
even, all further schemes for expanding boys’ primary education should proceed pari 
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paaau with similar schemes, for inorease in the girls’ primary education should have a 
prior claim on public funds where provision for both cannot be found. 

While for purposes of calculation 13 per cent, of the total population, or of the 
male or female population as being the maximum number of children between the 
ages 6 and 11 available for education may be accepted, the figures, say the Committee, 
show that only 16.5 per cent, of the girls who should be in school are actually attend- 
ing as compared with 50.3 per cent, of boys. The figures vaiy enormously between 
the different provinces. OmlttiDg the smaller areas, Madras leads with 38 3, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa have only 6.1, 7.6 and 
6.0 respectively. 

It was generally agreed that higher qualified teachers were necessary and that the 
primary passed teacher even if trained could not be regarded as satisfactory. 

But the number of qualified women who came out in 1935 from 36 colleges, 376 
high schools, 393 Anglo-vernacular middle schools, 523 vernacular middle schools and 
33,786 primary schools for girls in the whole of India was as follows 


Graduates 462 

Intermediate 1,184 

Matriculation and High School 4,281 

Middle Standard examination 13,173 


Provided half the number of girls who are of edncable age at the primary standard 

are to be brought to school the extra number of teachers required throughout India 

would be 151,188. 

The actual number of trained teachers turned out in 1935 was barely 2,500. 

A large number of girls attend boys’ schools, the reason being not any preference 
for boys’ schools as such though the inefficient teaching in many girls’ schools where 
the teachers were unqualified women or superannuated men teachers was responsible 
for much of the attendance in boys’ schools, but the lack of girls’ schools. 

Co-education, however, definitely means a saving on buildings and equipment. The 
Committee therefore consider that oo-education at tho primary stage should be the ul- 
timate aim in all small rural areas but where the numbeis are large separate schools 

are desirable. They further consider that co-education in backwaid areas oan only be 
achieved by the appointment of women teachers in mixed schools. 

But how Is it possible to get women teachers in villages ? 

There is often no place where they can live and they cannot go unprotected. The 

difficulty about a married oouple in a village where there are two schools is that the 

man might be transferred and the woman left. The employment of married couples 
can, therefore, be a solution only in mixed schools and will not help the girls’ 
school at all. 

The best solution, according to the Committee, is in appointing two women 
together to Bohool. 

The Committee therefore consider that 

(a) it is essential that only women teachers should be employed in primary 

schools for girls and teaching in infant classes in boys’ schools should, wherever 

possible, be entrusted to women teachers and for this purpose the employment of 
trained married couples should be encouraged. 

(b) In mixed schools or boys’ sohools where women teachers are appointed at 

least two should be posted to the same sohool. 

(c) Large central primary schools with hostel accommodation for several teaohers 
should be established in rural areas and transport facilities provided to enable girls 
to be brought in from neighbouring villages, where this is practicable. 

(d) Special efforts should be made to train village girls who will return to 
their own village to teach after training. 

As to the provision of teachers the Committee found that there were fundamental 
differences in the provision of teachers in diffeient parts of India, though as a 
general rule the primary teacher is a product of the vernacular school either primary 
or secondary. The problem, say the Committee, must be viewed as a whole and 
not attempted piecemeal. 

The Committee consider that with a view to raising the standard of women 
primary school teachers a minimum preliminary period of at least eight years’ school 
education followed by a two years’ training course is necessary. 

The Committee are also of opinion that there should be more central training 
schools in rutal areas with increased hostel accommodation and stipends for women 
primary teachers, 
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Again as a corollary to the expansion of girls’ primary education the Committee 
oonsider that provinces would have to consider facilities for higher education of 
women including the opening of more middle and high schools whore neoessary. 

But of course the expansion would have to be planned. The lesson of indiscri- 
minate and unplanned quantitative expansion in boys’ education should be taken to 
heart and a similar mistake avoided in regard to women’s education. 

With regard to wastage the Committee agree generally that one of the chief 
causes of stagnation and wastage at the primary stage is the large number of in- 
complete schools, that is of sohools not up to the full primary standard. 

They consider, therefore, that all girls’ schools should ordinarily be full primary 
schools with a minimum of two teachers or a maximum of 40 pupils on roll per 
teacher. 

The Committee are further of opinion that to prevent wastage admission should not 
be made more than twice a year and that no child should be admitted before com- 
pleting the fifth year. 

As for compuliion it was pointed out to the committee that experience in boys’ 
schools showed that it did not necessarily make wastage auy less. Poverty was a 
great obstacle to the successful working of compulsion but there were a large 
number of children who could not como to school because the small amount of 
money they earned made all the difference between starvation and bare existence 
for their family. There was a certain stratum of the population which was beyond 
compulsion and the only way of getting them into schools would be to provide not 
only free meals and free clothing but allowances for their families. 

There was no opposition to the need to apply compulsion to girls where it was 
applied to boys but the argument was whether compulsion could reduce wastage. It 
was argued that it was impossible to ask girls to walk any distance to schools but 
the real difficulty was found to be irregular attendance. Children did not rise to the 
upper standards because they did not get promoted and they were not promoted 
because they did not attend regularly. If the school was made sufficiently attractive 
there would probably be no great need of compulsion. 

But until girls’ education was numerically on a level with that of boys it was 
obvious that some degree of compulsion would be necessary. It should however be 
a system of compulsion where the emphasis would be laid not only on enrolment 
but on regular attendance. 

The Committee agreed that in any future scheme of compulsion girls should not 
be omitted aud it was considered that getting the girls to Bchool was far more impor- 
tant than getting the boys to school. 

The Committee, therefore, recommend strongly that existing school buildings, 
particularly in urban areas, should be improved, that all schools should have a 
playground and school garden attached and that in order to attract children to school 
and to ensure more regular attendance oioser contact and co-operation between the 
inspecting staff, teachers and parents should be encouraged, the instruction should be 
given in training schools as to methods of approach to parents. 

There was cordial approval also of the general proposition as to the necessity for 
teachers being propagandists of education. 

On the point of finance while it was generally agreed that more money was being 
spent now on girls’ education than beforo, the Committee are of opinion that the 
proportionate expenditure on girls’ education should be inoreased, the funds being 
partially found by an adjustment of expenditure and elimination of waste. They 
further consider that primary education in girls’ schools in rural areas should be free. 

There was much financial waste, say tbe Committee, in the expenditure on 
primary education, specially boys’ primary education. If there was a well-planned 
programme eliminating the waste, it would be possible to provide adequate facilities 
for girls as well as boys. The amalgamation of incomplete or small siDgle-teacher 
schools alone would result in great saving and the money thus saved could be used 
both for the improvement of boys’ primary education and the expansion of girls' 
education. 

Secondary education was definitely too cheap ; more money should be paid in 
fees so as to relieve Government budgets, say the Committee, of the burden of 
excessive and top-heavy expenditure on secondary and higher education, Besides, 
private benevolence must play a greater part in financing higher secondary education, 
thus releasing more money for the expansion of primary education. 
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Lastly, the Gommittee consider that the control of local bodies over girls’ educa- 
tion in some provinces has uot been satisfactory in respect of provision of funds, 
general interest and enthusiasm, and reoorarnend that methods to improve this control 
should be investigated. Further, provincial Governments might consider the necessity 
of insisting that all local bodies should speud an adequate proportion of their 
educational funds on the primary education of girls. 

The following are extracts from the memorandum on the education of girls in 
India which was circulated to the Members of the Committee 

Twenty ^ years ago the total number of girls attending schools was 1,830,698, ten 
years ago it was 1,842,352, to-day it is 2,890, 846. This is a remarkable increase and 
there are signs that this progressive advance will continue. But there is a large 
leeway to make up. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that until the girls in the villages are given at least 
the elements of education there is little hope of any real progress in rural uplift. 
In our boys’ primary schools we teach hygiene, cleanliness and the principles of 
better living to children who go back to the squalor of their home life and promptly 
forget in the example of their homes all they have learnt. Unless the women are 
educated all our preaching is vain. 

The obstacles to the spread of education among women in India are many but 
it will be found that if faced they are liable to vanish. The question of pardah 
hardly affects the village and may *be largely discounted. The chief obstacle has been 
the prevalent idea that girls’ education is secondary to that of boys. 

Another difficulty which has so far hindered all efforts to increase education of 
girls in rural areas has been the practical impossibility of getting single women 
teachers to go to village schools. 

Emancipation of women has still far to go in India and no father would allow 
his daughter to go and live in a village without proper chaperonage, and this ia 
hard to get. As a result, teachers in village girls’ schools are either superannuated 
old grey-beards, elderly widows or married women, and few Boards oan pay their 
teachers enough to support a husband. 

The speed with which the education of girls can spread in rural areas depend* 
entirely upon the solution of this problem. 

One attempt at a solution has been to encourage the attendence of girls in boys’ 
primary schools. They can and do attain literacy before attaining the age when 
custom decrees that they should be withdrawn. To facilitate this attendence in some 
provinces, notably the United Provinces, rules have been made prohibiting the atten- 
dence of boys over a certain age in primary schools. 

Some criticism has been made of this method of spreading education among girls on 
the score of non-differentiation of curriculum but at the primary stage it is extremely 
doubtful if any differentiation is necessary. There is indeed little, if any, difference 
between the brain capacity of boys and girls or difference in calibre at this stage. 
Where girls do suffer is in games and physical training where they are not catered 
for at all. Thus as there is no real difference in mentality between boys and girls 
at this 8tag:e, it follows that differentiation of curricula is not really neoessary and 
that the mixed school would solve all our difficulties in the rural areas. 

Women make best Teachers 

But, for the mixed school to succeed, it is necessary to have women teachers. 
The reason for this is obvious. Women teachers in a school would be a definitely 
civilising factor ; they would give parents confidence and could do a vast amount of 
educational propaganda, while they could further devote attention to the games and 
physical training of the girls. They would also be able to give the girls the rudi- 
ments of training in domestic subjects. But there is a further advantage perhaps 
superior to all these. They would be able to bring to the training of the very small 
children that intuition and sympathy which makes women the best teachers m the 
early stages. 

The employment of women teachers in the infant classes would therefore not. only 
attract girls to the village school but would also lessen the stagnation which is at 
present so marked a feature of our primary schools. If the children can be moved 
on from class to class with a definite time, then literacy will increase immeasurably, 
and place where the paoe of subsequent advance is set is the Infant Class. 



The Indian Science Congress 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 3rd. January 1938 

Viceroy’* Opening Address 

The Silver Jubilee session of the Indian Science Congress was held in Calcutta 
on the 3rd January 1938 under the presidency of Sir James Jeans. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, opening the session, said : 

Your Excellencies, Sir James Jeans, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

It was with the utmost pleasure that I accepted the invitation which you so kindly 
extended to me to open the Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress Associa- 
tion. This session is a memorable occasion in the annals of Indian Science and I 
would like in my opening remarks to extend to the Association my warm congratula- 
tions on the successful completion of this stage in its long and useful life. I would 
like, too, to extend my congratulations to those responsible for the organisation of this 
session. They have — and I feel I express the opinion of all present— been peculiarly 
happy in their choice of Calcutta for the meeting and in their decision, with a view 
to marking the special character of this session, to extend invitations to representatives 
of the British Association and to scientists from other countries to join in the discus- 
sions and celebrations which are to take place. The choice of Calcutta as the meet- 
ing place is particularly appropriate* for it was hero that the first inaugural meeting 
of the Association was' held in 1914 in the rooms of tho then Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which, if I may quote Sir Asutosh Mukherjee’s words, has been throughout 
its long career the principal source of inspiration in the organisation and advancement 
of scientific research of every description in this country. I feel that it would not be 
amiss if I were to express here the deep debt of gratitude which this Association 
owes to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which can, I think, appropriately be des- 
cribed as its foster-parent in its early days and a very benign and helpful relative even 
to-day. Calcutta, too, is the city with which the name of that distinguished education- 
ist Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, himself the first Chairman of this Association, is associated. 
I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the beginnings and the continued deve- 
lopment of the Association are very largely due to his energy and interest and to the 
impetus which he imparted to the activities of the Association in its early days. 

“The visit of the distinguished representatives of the British Association and of 
scientists from other countries make this Jubilee session outstanding in the history of 
the Association. To all our distinguished visitors, I extend a very cordial welcome. 
We, in India, if I may say so, consider your visit to this country a very great oom- 

f diment. Indeed, it is more. It is a recognition as it weie, of India’s scientific com- 
ng-of-age and a happy augury for closer co-operation in the domain of science bet- 
ween India and the outside world. I cannot allow this occasion to pass without ex- 
pressing our keen regret at the untimely death of Lord Rutherford. He was to have 
presided over the deliberations of this joint session. His death means not only the 
loss of a President who would have left the imprint of his great mind and personality 
on this Conference, but the loss to the world of perhaps the greatest experimental 
physicist of modern times. We are fortunate, indeed, in having Sir James Jeans to 
take his place. His contributions to astro- physics are woild famous and his name is 
familiar to all persons acquainted with the English language through his brilliant ex- 
position of our present kuowledge regarding the celestial world. 

“I would fail in my duty if I did not also mention here the keen regret which 
we feel at the death of Sir Jagadish Bose, one of India’s greatest scientists and a 
man whose work had achieved world- wide recognition. It is especially sad that he 
did not live to take part in these celebrations to mark the growth of scientific 
activity in India during the last 25 years, a growth in which he played so important 
a part. To him belongs the oredit of being the first person to initiate soientifio 
departments of Government and I do not think that I should go too far were I to 
style him the pioneer scientific worker in physics in India. 

“It Is tempting on an occasion such as this to dwell on the personalities and 
the eventB which colour and mark the period the completion of whioh is being 
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celebrated. The history of the Indian Science Congress Association during the last 
twenty-five years is rich in both. Indeed, if one considers the development of 
world history over those 25 years, it would be curious if the Association did not 
reflect in some degree the movement of those eventful years. But time compels me 
to refrain from any historical retrospect. I cannot, however, pass on without paying 
a tribute to the success with which the Association has fulfilled the objects for 
which it was founded. Since the early seventies of the last century, young Indians 
began to interest themselves in science and to proceed abroad on what then consti- 
tuted brave ventures for many of them to learn science. With the consequent 
increasing scientific activities in India, the want was felt of an institution which 
would organise meetings of workers in different branches of science and enable them 
to exchange ideas, to establish those personal contacts which are so helpful in 
furthering scientific activity, to formulate policies for the furtherance of the cause 
of science and to bring its needs and services to the notice of those who are in a 

f osition to help in the attainment of its objectives. The aims with which the 
ndian 8cience Congress Association was founded were three-fold : firstly, to 
encourage research and to publish the results amongst scientific workers in India ; 
secondly, to give opportunities for personal intercourse and scientific championship ; 
thirdly, to promote publio interest in science. These aims have been magnificently 

“Let me give one example which will demonstrate the progress that has been 
made. At the first meeting of the Association there were five sections, namely, 
Chemistry, Physios, Geology, Botany and Ethnology. The membership was 109 and 
31 papers were notified for reading. At this year’s Conference, there are 13 sections 
and a membership of more than 1,600 and 800 papers have been notified for reading. 
There are to be 22 discussions within individual sections and 10 joint discussions 
on programmes which concern more than one section. You will agree, 1 am aure, 
that this is a development the significance of which calls for no emphasis. No one 
will deny, I think, that the Association with its annual meetings at various centres 
throughout India, has done work of the utmost value in the impetus which it has 
given to scientific research throughout the country in the assistance which it has 
lent by stimulating close and constant collaboration between scientific workers in 
the rationalising, if I may use a convenient word, of scientific work in India and the 
elimination of the risks of mutual ignorance and needless duplication of effort. The 
Association too, has rendered most useful service in bringing Indian scientists be- 
fore the world outside by creating conditions for systematic presentation of then' 
work. For this India owes the Association no inconsiderable debt of gratitude. 

Indian Scientists’ Good Work 

“India to-day can claim not a few scientists, the originality of whose contributions 
in different branches of science have won for them international recognition and 
I feel myself that the presence of so*many eminent scientists from abroud at these 
celebrations sets the seal of internal recognition upon the position to which science 
in India has now attained. We are entitled, 1 think, to feel that the future of 
science in India is full of enoouragement. India has demonstrated beyond question 
that she possesses men of capacity with the will to labour and if in this country we 
have workers prepared and equipped to take their place amongst those who to-day in 
every continent are engaged, whether In pure or in applied science, in advancing the 
frontiers of human knowledge, it is very evident that India affords limitless opportu- 
nities for the harnessing of that knowledge for the betterment of mankind. By uni- 
versal accord, the first and foremost objeot of our endeavour in the material field 
must be to better the lot of the agricultural population and to raise the standard of 
living of the cultivators. Success in that endeavour is the criterion by whioh all our 
efforts must ultimately be judged. Mr, President, 1 have scanned the formidable roll 
of subjects falling within the several seotions into which your Conference has been 
divided. I find very few of those subjects which by their nature we need regard 
as being incapable of making a due contribution towards the achievement of that 
high purpose and I oan imagine no more fascinating challenge to young scientists in 
this country than the employment of their brains and the application of the latest 
scientific Knowledge to tne attempt to solve the manifold problems of material 
advancement that oonfront us on every side. 

“Bat encouraging though the prospect may be in theory, India is faoed with the 
same practical difficulties that other countries experience, of making provision for 
research and scientific activities. As regards tne division of labour on scientific 
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subjects between various authorities, the position in India is, broadly speaking, that 
the Universities devote themselves— and indeed, it is fitting that this should be so — 
to pure science while research in applied science is carried out in institutions 
organised for a specific purpose ; the Indian Forest Research Institute at Dohra Dun, 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at D lhi, the Central Medical Research 
Institute at Kasauli, the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta, 
to name only a few of the more prominent. But the financial burden of this 
research falls, either immediately or in the long run, on Government. Resea~oh 
institutes are almost exclusively maintained either by the Central or Provincial Gov- 
ernments. The work of the Universities is substantially subsidised by the Govern- 
ments of the Provinces in which they are situated. 

“It is, to my mind, an unsatisfactory state of affairs that the Government with 
manifold calls on its financial resources should have to bear the main burden also 
in this respect. The scope for scientific research, whether pure or applied, is 
practically unlimited and no small obligation exists, in my judgment, on private 
munificence to supplement what Governments are now doing in the work which 
Government had for so long and so anxiously supported and to which it continues 
to-day, directly or indirectly, to contribute on no mean scale. When I make that 
comment, you will not for a moment think that I in any way under-estimate the 
invaluable assistance which has been given by the past and present benefactors to 
specific lines of research and, indeed, to the Jubilee Session which we are opening 
to-day. My appeal is a wider one. The opportunities of science are great • the 
field remaining to be explored and the work remaining to be done immense. I am 
confident that in asking for a still further development of the material and substan- 
tial assistance which over many years has been freely afforded by generous donors, 
I can rely on a response comparable in some degree with the needs to be met and 
I would say, with the opportunities which offer. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the occasion of this Conference, the presense here to-day 
of this distinguished gathering are not merely a recognition of Indian science and 
scientists. They are more. They constitute, I am satisfied, a manifestation of the 
interest taken by the intellectual world of the west in the trend of developments in 
India. Interest fiom such a source is of inestimable value to India at the present 
time. It will, I fee^ continue to be of value in the future. It is not for me to 
remind you that India is in a transitional stage, that she is on the threshold of a 
new era. We may anticipate that the recent political reforms will inevitably find 
their reflection in an increased determination among Indians that India should 
continue in an increasing degree to make her own individual contribution to world 
history and world concepts. What will be the nature of that contribution and what 
its scale, it is difficult to foresee clearly at this period. 

“The history of Indian civilisation goes further back than th e history of Western 
countries. The great name of India has throughout that long history at all times 
been associated with religion, with mysticism, with philosophy and with the arts. 
Throughout the centuries, her economy has been, as, indeed, it still is and it is 
likely to oontinue, to be fundamentally agricultural with the simple, patient, methodi- 
cal and thrifty life for the people which that implies. With the maich of years, 
there has come the inevitable impact of the West and India to-day is engaged on 
the welding on to her old structures of the newer political and economic forms of 
the West on the finding in her intellectual life of a place for the discoveiies of 
soience with all their challenge to accepted modes of thought aud practice. This is a 
time, therefore, when iuterest, undei standing and sympathy are vital from those 
especially who are leaders in science aud in those kindred activities which have 
been so dominant a characteristic of Western development in recent years. 

“It may be argued that scientists, of all people, are those who cau help least 
in this respect since scientists speak a universal language and science is science the 
world over, but — and I speak with diffidence as a layman — when talking of countries 
and their civilisations, it is difficult to dissociate a scientist from the background 
against which he works and from the effect of his work on the development of his 
times. The scientist has his plaoe not only in the world of science, but in society 
as a whole. The backgrounds against which scientists in India and the West 
pursue their activities are vastly different and the possible effects on society fiom 
the impact of their discoveries on everyday life must inevitably vary, but that 
difference in no way diminishes the value to us in India of the informed interest, 
of the advioe and of the wide and varied experience of those who have seen the 
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possibilities and the limitations of scientific activity in other spbeies. Your know- 
ledge, your experience, your very aloofness from the Indian background will impart 
a special value to any analysis of the problems whioh confront us here and to any 
suggestions which in the light of your deliberations you may feel able to advance as 
to the directions in wh ch investigation and examination can most fruitfully be pur- 
sued. Ncr need 1 emphasise how great a source of encouragement it must be to those 
who have so unsparingly devoted themselves in this country to the problems which 
will come before you in your discussions and to those broad general issues which are 
in the scientific field of such concern to all of us to feel that in the, West there is a 
growing body of enlightened opinion acquainted with Indian science and understanding 
in some measure the effoits of India to solve her own problems in her own way. 

“But the value of the visit will not, I am confident, be felt on one side only. Even 
the most enthusiastic believer in Western civilisation must feel to-day a certain des- 
pondency at the apparent failure of the West to dominate its scientific discoveries and 
to evolve a form of society in which material progress and spiritual freedom march 
comfortably together. Perhaps the West will fmd in India’s more general emphasis 
on simplicity and the ultimate spirituality of things a more positive example of the 
truths wh'cn the most advanced minds of the West are now discovering. Is it too 
much to hope that you, gentlemen, will be a channel through which India will make 
in an increasing degree that contribution to Western aod to world thought which 
those of us who know and love India are confident that she oan make iu so full a 
degree ?” 

Mr. Mookerjee’s Welcome Address 

Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates and visitors, said : 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“It is mv proud privilege to offer a warm welcome to the delegates and other 
members who have assembled here as representatives of different Universities and 
various academic bodies from all over the world. We of this University and of this 
city of Calcutta which witnessed the inauguration of the Indian Science Congress, 
whose jubilee is being celebrated this year, feel honoured by their presence. We ate 
particularly gratified that this should be a joint-meeting of the Indian Science Con- 
gress and the British Association for the Advancement of Science which has done 
so much for the promotion of scientific knowledge not only in Great Britain but 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations as well. This joint meeting, which has 
brought together distinguished men of science from various parts of the world, 
bears testimony to the spirit of fellowship which binds together the scientific 
workers of the world. It heartens us in these depressing times to think that at least 
in the realm of science and scholarship there is a unity of outlook and activity 
which has immense possibilities for moulding the future destiny of the human race. 

“Two great figures we miss in this gathering to-day. The death of Lord Rutherford 
and of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose has created a void which cannot be easily filled, and 
we consider it our duty to associate ourselves with the rest of the world in the ex- 
pression of deep and widespread sorrow with which the news have been universally 
received. May their careers and achievements seive as an inspiration to all seekers of 
knowledge and truth for generations to come. 

“The fact that science and technology have been used and are likely to be used in 
future for destructive purposes has raised doubts in many minds about the utility of 
science itself. Indeed the harm that has been, can be and is being daily inflicted 
throughout the world by engines of destruction, scientifically devised, is incalculable. 
Science is being used for purposes that no one who believes in humanity can oontem- 

E late with unconcern. There have been people, honest and well-intentioned, who 
ave been stampeded by this fact into a denial of science itself. A halt has been 
carried in many quarters to the march of science and technique. Yet it must be 
clear on a little consideration that the blame must attach not to science but to those 
men and nations who call themselves civilised, and are shamelessly patting soience to 
an inhuman use. Science, like fire is capable alike of good and of evil and like fire it 
needs to be used with discretion and care. The good that science has done is obvi- 
ous and immense. If used exclusively for the good of mankind, it is capable of 
promoting peace and happiness in this world and of conferring benefits beyond 
imagination. 
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“What is wrong with ihe world is not the spirit of science but the moral and 
social failure of peoples who handle science. Scienoe, in a comprehensive sense, 
provides us with the material appliances of life. It is the spirit of man who 
uses them that requires to be educated. The view of science should be supple- 
mented by the vision of beauty and truth. It is of no little significance that this 
Congress is presided over by one who has proclaimed to us that the world of 
science reveals the mind of the Supreme One and it is men of his type who 
should be able to contribute towards the establishment of peace on earth and goodwill 
toward men. 

“In spite of political, national and racial prejudices devotees of knowledge can and 
should collaborate and become the harbingers of the new era that is to be. Freedom 
and unfettored devotion to truth must be the supreme condition of their activities. 
Hcie in this gathering are assembled men and women from distant parts of the world, 
who while differing from one another in many respects visibly demonstrate a frater- 
nity that is truly human. When the clouds of distrust and oppression that hang over 
the world will lift, things will come out in clear perspective and matters that seem 
important at the moment will appear inconsequential. Humanity will then proceed in 
a spirit of common brotherhood to higher aud still higher reaches of knowledge and 
happiness. Let India and her scholars play their part in this noble re-making of 
man’s destiny. Rich with traditions and thoughts and endowed with strength and 
vitality, Iudia claims the right of being treated as a companion with equal rights in 
the world’s march towards a higher and nobler civilisation. Let this international 
meeting mark a definite stage in this collaboration on a worldwide scale, based on 
justice and fair-play, leading towards the ultimate triumph of truth and of righteous- 
ness, of freedom and of peace. 

“I have now the honour of inviting Your Excellency to open this session of the 
Congress and extend to it your sympathy and powerful support.” 

Sir James Jeanes’ Address 

Presiding over the session, Sir James Jeanes , D.S.c., Sc.D., LL.D. F.R.S , said : 

Until a very few weeks ago, we had hoped to assemble here under the presi- 
dency of one of the greatest scientists of all time, and it is inevitable that his 
sudden and tragic death should be uppermost, not only in the thoughts of 
those of us who come from Europe, most of whom knew him personally, but in 
the thoughts of everyone here. For his wotks had made him known to us all. He 
has been cut off in the fulness of his powers -leaving as his monument a rich and 
full life’s work, such as few men have equalled, but also leaving a foeling that he 
might have accomplished more, and possibly even greater, tilings had he been left 
with us a few years longer. 

Those of us who wore honoured by his friendship know that his greatness as a 
scientist was matched by his greatness as a man. We remember, and always shall 
remember, with affection his big, energetic, exuberant personality, the simplicity, 
sincerity and transparent honesty of his character, and poihaps most of all, his 
genius for friendship. Honours of every conceivable kind had been showered upon 
him, so that he could not but know of the esteem iu which he was held by the 
whole world, and yet was always simple, unassuming and reaiv to listen patiently 
to even the youngest and most ‘inexperienced of his pupils or ft'llow-workers, if only 
he were honestly seeking for scientific truth. 

This js neither the place nor the occasion to attempt any detailed description 
of his scientific achievements. A great physicist, Niels Bohr — whom we are sorry 
not to have with us here— speaking of Ruthei ford’s work to a Congress of physicists 
which recently met in Bologna, said : ‘His achievements are so great that, at a 
gathering of physicists like the one here assembled, they provide the background of 
almost every word that is spoken’. As it was in Bologna, so it will be in Calcutta ; 
the proceedings in our physics section will be utterly different from what they 
would have been had Rutherfoid not lived and worked. And it is sad to think that 
they will be utterly different from what they would have been had he lived even a 
few months longer, for then we should have had his ardent and inspiring personality 
and vast fund of knowledge and experience to direct and enliven our debates. 
Happily he will not be altogether abseut from our meeting. He had been looking 
forward with the greatest interest and eagerness to this occasion. and had already 
written a Presidential address for it, which it will bo my duty to read to you very 
shortly. 
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In this he tells us, in his own words, of his latest work of all— that in nuclear 
physicB, and especially in what he described as ‘the new alchemy’, the transmutation 
of the elements. This alone would have ensured him a place in the foremost rank 
of physicists, and yet it formed only a small part of the total achievement of his life. 

When I first knew him, almost exactly forty years ago, he was experimenting 
in wireless telegiaphy, using a detector of his own invention, and transmitting 
signals to what was, for those times, the record distance of about a mile and a half. 

That was in the period which he used himself to describe as ‘the heroic age of 
physics’. Within the space of a very few years, Rontgen rays were discovered 
and provided a new line of attack on the problems of electric conduction in gases ; 
the electron was isolated and seemed to point the way to an understanding of 
the age-long puzzle of the structure of matter ; radio-activity was discovered, 
with its apparent violation of well-established physical laws, * and opened up a 
new road which led no one knew where — but obviously into very different 

territory from that whioh nineteenth century physios had so industriously and 
thoroughly explored. 

Rutherford directed his colossal energy and tireless enthusiasm on to all 
these vast new problems in turn. By a few investigations of masterly simplicity 
he reduced the puzzling phenomena of radio-activity to law and order, 
and, in collaboration with Soddy, discovered the physical interpretation of 
this law and order. Radio-activity, they found, indicated the transmutation of 
one element into others through processes of spontaneous atomic explosion. 

Rutherford then treated the alpha-particles which were emitted at these 

radio-active explosions as projectiles. He bombarded atmos with them and in 

so doing discovered the composition of the atmos. Finally lie shewed how simi- 
lar bombardments could change the constitution of the atomic nuclei, and so literally 
transmute the elements ; the dream of the alchemists was realized. 

These were perhaps the outstanding landmarks in his career, but in truth 

most of his investigations were key investigations, each brilliant in its simplicity 

of conceptions, masterly in its execution and far-reaching in its consequences. 

His output of work was enormous and can only be explained by his capacity 
for delegating all the less important .details of an investigation to a colla- 
borator, whom he usually inspired with his own enthusiasm. In his flair 

for the right line of approach to a problem, as well as in the simple directness 

of his methods of attack, he often reminds us of Faraday, but he had two 

great advantages which Faraday did not possess— first, exuberant bodily health 

and energy, and second, the opportunity and capacity to direct a band of enthusiastic 

co-workers. Great though Faraday’s output of woik was, it seems to me that to 
match Rutherford’s work in quantity as well as in quality, we must go back to 
Newton. 

Voltaire once said that Newton was more fortunate than any other scientist 

could ever be, since it could fall to only one man to discover the laws which 
governed the universe. Had he lived in a later age, he might have said some- 
thing similar of Rutherford and the realm of the infinitely small ; for Rutherford 
was the Newton of atomic ohysics. In some respects he was more fortunate 
than Newton ; there was nothing in Rutherford’s life to compare with the 
years which Newton spent in a vain search for the philosopher’s stone, or 

with Newton’s output of misleading optical theories, or with his bitter quarrels 
with his contemporaries. Rutherford was ever the happy warrior— happy in 
his work, happy in its outcome, and happy in its human contacts. 

Through the tragic circumstance of his death, I would stand before you as your 
President. I cannot tell you how greatlv honoured I feel by your choice, but 

neither can I tell you how strongly I feel my utter inadequacy to aot as substitute 

for the really great man we had all hoped to have with us. 

Yet 1 must not forget that I am here in a second capacity also — as spokesman 
of the Delegation flora the British Association. It so happened that I was Pre- 
sident of the Association in 1934, when we received your invitation to join you 
in Calcutta, and I vividly remember how anxious your representatives were 
to do everything possible to make onr visit not only scientifically further, but also 
pleasutable to ourselves. 

I am snre I 6peak for the whole of the European deputation in thanking you 
once again for your lavish and carefully-planned hospitality. 
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To some of ns, but only a few, India is a well-known territory ; others, I think the 
majority, come here for the first time. But we all feel a special interest in being 
he»e for the 35th anniversary of your Indian Association. The quarter century of 
your existence has been a period of stupendous developments in almost all branches 
of science and certainly not least in those which have formed my own field of work. 
Twenty-five years ago the astronomers were still debating as to whether the great 
spiral nebulae were inside the galactic system or outside ; estimates of the distances 
of these nebulae differed by factors of at least 100, and the vast universe of extra- 
galactic astronomy was still closed territory The genius of Einstein had already 
given us the restricted theory of relativitv, the simple physical theory which grew out 
of the Michelson-Morley experiment — but the more complex gravitational theory 
was still unborn, and we were still perplexed by the puzzles as to whethor the 
univeise was finite or infinite, and whether space and time were real or unreal, in 
physics. Planck had given us the rudimentary quantum-theory which was required 
by the phenomena of black-body radiation, but its application to atomic physics was 
yet to come. Rutherford’s epoch-making investigation on the scattering of alpha- 
particles by atoms had just, but only just, shewn us the atom as we see it to-day — 
the heavy nucleus with the oloud of light, electrons surrounding it. Bohr immediately 
seized upon this concept and developed it further ; he shewed how the old quantum- 
theory could be applied to the movements of this cloud of electrons, and made it 
yield an interpretation of atomic spectra. On this basis, were built first the quantum- 
theory and then the far vaster structures of the new quantum-theory and the wave- 
mechanics. Finally the new science of nuclear physics came into being, largely as 
a personal creation of Rutherford ; his very last utterance on this subject was written 
especially for you, and in a few minutes I sha’l be reading it to you. 

Nor has Tndia stood idly by as a mere spectator of this most thrilling period in 
the history of science. These twenty-five years have not only seen vour association 
increase from infinitesimal beginnings to its present international importance ; they 
have also seen the phenomenal growth of India as a scientific nalion. In 1911 there 
were no Indian-born fellows of the Royal Society ; today there are four. In 1911 
the Royal Society published no papers by Indians ; in 1936 we published ton. Yet 
statistics are dry things, and even those which shew an infinity-fold increase convey 
a less vivid picture than a few concrete examples, such as each of us oan find in 
abundance in his own subject. The mathematicians and physicists will probably 
find their thoughts turning, as mine do, to the strangely intuitive genius of Rama- 
nujara and to the remarkable discoveries he had made in pure mathematics before 
death snatched him prematurely away ; to the work of 8ir Venkata Raman in 
physics, and especially his discovery of the effoot which is known by his name all 
the world over; to many investigations in sound and the theory of music made by 
Raman and a host of others ; to the work of Saha in astrophysics, which gave us 
our first clear understanding of the meaning of stellar spectra, and so unlocked the 
load to vast new fields of astronomical knowledge : and to the work of many Indians, 
among whom I would specially mention Chandrasekhar and Kothari, on conditions 
in the interiors of the stars. And I am sure that not only the mathematicians and 
physicists, but workers in all other fields as well, will be thinking with admiration 
of the remaikable ingenuity and experimental skill shewn by that great Indian 
scientist, the late 8ir Jagadis Ch under Bose. 

If such names and achievements as these come into the mind of a worker in 
one only of the many vast fields of soience, we oan form some slight idea 
of the richness of India’s contribution to science as a whole. Thinking on this 
great contribution, we of the British Association, oongratulate you of the 
Sister Association most wholeheartedly, not only on the completion of your 
twenty-five years of existenoe, but even more on the wealth of harvest you have 
gathered in that twenty-five years. 

Late Lord Rutherford’s Address 

Sir James Jeanes next read the address prepared by the late Lord Rutherford of 
Nelson 0. M., F. R S., D. Sc., LL. D., Ph. D. whose death after being elected to 
preside over the session, had cast a gloom upon the world of science. The following 
are extracts fiom the address : — 

“During the past fifty years, the British Association for the Advancement of 
Scieuce has been invited on many occasions to hold its meetings overseas. Four 
times it has journeyed to Canada (Montreal) 1834, Toronto 1897, Winnipeg, 1909, 
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Toronto (1924), twice to South Africa (1905 & 1929), once to Australia (1914). This 
policy of the Association of arranging occasional meetings in our Dominions has 
proved an unqualified success. These oveiseas visits have had a marked influence 
on the progress of science throughont our Commonwealth and by personal contacts 
have helped much to promote mutual understanding and co-operation between our 
peoples. 

“The visit of a representative group of scientific men to our most distant 
Dominions in 1914, in itself an outstanding event in the history of the Association, 
was rendered even more notable by the dramatic circumstances under which the 
meetings were held, for the arrival of the party in Australia coincided with the news 
of the outbreak of the Great War. No one who like myself took part in the 

meetings in Australia and new Zealand in those troubled but stirnng times can ever 

forget the waimth of our reception. We were privileged to witness that wonderful 

response of the peoples of these lands to the call of danger — a response which we 
know grew ever greater with the need. 

“It has long been the wish of the British Association to hold a meeting in India, 
but difficulties of time and climate have stood in the way of its realisation. It has 
been found most convenient for the overseas visits to take place in the summer 
months but such a time is quite unsuitable for Ijdia. This difficulty would be in 
part surmounted if a representative party of the scientific men could obtain leave 

of absence from their duties to visit India during the cold weather. 

The celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the founding of the Indian Soience 
Congress Association offered a suitable occasion for such a visit and arrangements 
have been made by the two Associations to hold a joint meeting in India. I gladly 
accepted the invitation of the two bodies to preside over this combined meeting. 
I feel it not only a great honour but a great privilege and responsibility to be asked 
to fill this post on such an historic occasion. This visit of the British Association 
to your shores is a symbol of our desire to extend the hand of greeting aod 
fellowship to our sister society and also individually to our co-woikers in 
scienoe in India. 

“While science has no politics, I am sure it is of good omen that our visit 
happens to fall at a time when India is entering upon a new and important era 
of responsible co-operative government in the success of which both our countries 
are deeply concerned. 

“On behalf of the British Association, I extend to the Indian Association our 
warmest congratulations on this the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation and our 
sincere wishes for its continued success. We recognize that your Association, both in 
its constitution and its aims so closely resembling the British Association, has proved 
of great service to the progress of science throughout India. Founded at a time when 
the Universities were becoming centres of original research, it afforded to a widely 
scattered scientific community a much needed common meeting ground for the discus- 
sion of scientific problems. It helped also to bring to the attention of the interested 

F ublic the importance of science and of the scientific method in national development. 

think it can be safely stated that the success of the meetings of the Indian Asso- 
ciation in no small degree influenced the later foundation of Bpooialist societies in 
India, for example, the Chemical Society and Physics Society 

“On such an occasion as this, we must not forget to do honour to those who were 
largely instrumental in founding your Association and in guiding its infant steps. I 
would refer in particular to Professor J. L. SimonseD, Professor P. S. MacMahon and 
your senior Past-President, Sir Sydney Burrard. The Association owed much in its 
early days to the friendly support and encouragement so freely given by that premier 
Indian Society, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal of which I am proud to be an 
honorary Fellow. 

“In earlier days in India, research was largely confined to the great official scientific 
services, initiated and maintained on a generous scale by the India Government, for 
example, the Survey of India, the Geological Survey, the Botanioal Survey, the 
Departments of Agriculture and Meteorology and many others. Pioneer work of out- 
standing scientific importance has been done by all these services. In the short time 
at my disposal I can only make a passing reference to a few items of work accom- 
plished, and can mention only a few of the array of distinguished names which have 
been connected with these great scientific services. 

The Trigonometrical Survey of India has a long and distinguished history. The 
splendid series of geodetic measurements along an arc from Cape Comorin to the 
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Himalayas, made by Everest, was of outstanding importance and his name is for 
ever associated with the highest peak in the world. As a result of this survey, 
the defections of plump line, due to the gravitational attraction of the Himalayan 
range, were determined at different points. A careful comparison of the resuls 
of observation with calculation, largely due to the work of Archdeacon Pratt 
of Calcutta, and later of Sir Sydney Burrard, disolosed marked discrepancies, 
the effect of the mountain mass at a distance being much less than was expected. 

Attempts to explain these and other anomalies ultimately led to the formulation 

of a new and important theory of mountain formation known as the principle of 
isostasy. On this hypothesis, the excess pressure due to a mountain mass is 
compensated for by a deficiency of matter below its base. This conclusion, 
which is in accord with extensive gravitational as well as geodetic measure- 
ments in India, is believed to be of general application to mountain formation 

throughout the world. 

“I may recall that a former distinguished Snpeiintendont of the Survey, 
Sir Gerald Lenox Conyngham, is now Head of the Department of Geodesy in 
Cambridge, 

“The Geological Survey, one of the oldest scientific services in India, has 

a fine record of work accomplished and its survey of the mineral resources of India 
has provod of groat value to Indian industry. Among many distinguished names, I 
may specially mention that of Sir Thomas Holland, a former Director, who has done 
such good work for your country in peace and war. I believe that it was largely due 
to his energy and scientific insight that the groat Tata Iron and Steel Works were 
begun. 

“The Department of Meteorology has done much pioneering research and was ono 
of the first to realize the importance of studying the conditions of the upper air by 
means of small balloons— a subject of ever-increasing importance with the advent of 
the aeroplane. I have always felt a friendly interest in this Department as many of 
its members are known to me personally. Amongst them is Sir Gilbert Walker, a 
former Director and onoe Prosident of this Association, who did much to improve the 
Meteorological Service in India and himself made important original contributions to 
our knowledge of the South-West Monsoon. I may recall that tne present distinguish- 
ed head of the Meteorological Office of Great Britain, Sir George Simpson, was for 
many years a member of this Indian Department. 

“The study of the botanical riches of India owes much to the work of Roxburgh, 
Wallieh and Prain, and also that explorer and naturalist, Hooker, whose work on the 
flora of British India is known to you all. 

“In Forestry, India has at Dehra Dun probably the finest research laboratory of its 
kind in the world. We in England owe a debt of gratitude to India in providing us 
with our distinguished Professor of Foresty at Oxford, Professor R. S. Troup, and the 
first two directors of our Forest Products Laboratory, namely Sir Ralph Pearson and 
Mr. W. A. Robertson. 

“While in this brief survey 1 can mention only a few departments out of many, 
vet I must not omit to refer to the great advances in knowledge due to the Indian 
Medical Service, so well represented by the pioneer work of Boss on malaria and 
by Leonard Rogers on Cholera and leprosy, researches which gave new hope to the 
peoples of India. 

“In the early days of the Indian Universities, attention was mainly directed to 
teaching and examining the large number of students who presented themselves, and 
comparatively little attention was paid to research. There were always a few, how- 
ever, who recognised that the universities had a wider part to play in Indian educa- 
tion, and should become centres of research as well as of teaching. Amongst those 
pioneers who distinguished themselves by original investigations and by the stimulation 
of others, I should particularly mention Sir Alexander Pedler, Sir Alfred Bourne, Sir 
Jagadis Bose and Sir Prafulla Ray, and it is of interest to recall that the last three 
have all been presidents of your Association. 

“As a result of the Curzon jCommission on Education in 1904, many of the 
universities introduced honours courses, and by new appointments and improvments 
in laboratories stimulated research science. Excellent well-equipped schools of research 
have arisen in manv Indian universities, where good opportunities are available for the 
training of potential investigators in the methods of research. The Indian student has 
shown his oapaoity as an original investigator in many fields of science, and, in conso- 
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quence, India is now talcing an honourable pait and an ever-increasing share in the 
advance of knowledge in pure science 

“Amongst many workers of distinction, I may specially mention Sir Venkata 
Raman, Professor M. N. Saha and Professor B. Salim, each of whom has made out- 
standing contributions. That premier scitntific society of Great Britain, the Royal 
bociety, has recognised the value of their work by election to its Fellowship. 

“We in Great Britain watch with pride this growth of the scientific spirit in India 
and are pleased to help in any way we can. As an example of our interest, 
I may recall that Trinity College, Cambridge— my own college— assisted that mathe- 
matical genius Ramanujan to prosecute his studies in Cambridge. He was soon 
elected a Fellow of that College and a Fellow of the Royal Society. But for his 
premature death, it may be said of him, as Newton said of Cotes, that we had 
known something. 

“The researches in astrophysics of S. Chandrasekhar in Cambridge were soon 
reoognised by the award to him of an Isaac Newton Studentship and later by his 
election to a Fellowship in Tiiuity College. 

“As a member of the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851, I would 
like to refer to some events this year of special interest to India. This Commission 
awards each year a number of Overseas Scholarships to our Dominions, as well as 
Senior Research Studentships open to competition in England by all membeis of our 
Commonwealth. The opportunity offered by these scholarships to promising investi- 
gators fiom overseas to continue their work in England or abroad has proved of 
great value to the progress of science. 1 am proud to remember that 1 myself was 
awarded an 1851 Scholarship on the recommendation of the University of New 
Zealand. 

“It has for sometime been the wish of the 1851 Commission to be able to offer 
one or more of its Overseas Scholarships for award to students in India. Owing 
to difficulties of finance, it was only this year that this project was realized. A 
preliminary committee of selection was set up in India and the Commissioners with 
whom lay the final choice have appointed Mr. N. S. Nagendra Nath of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, as the first 1851 Exhibition Scholar ftom India. He 
will proceed to Cambridge to carry out investigations in Theoretical Physios. For 
the first time also, an Indian student in Cambridge, Dr. H. J. Bhabha, has been 
awarded in open competition one of our valuable Senior 1851 Studenships in recog- 
nition of the importance of his researches in Theoretical Physics. The Commission 
would like to be in a position to allot a second Science Scholarship to India bot 
funds are insufficient. The machinery, however, is there, and 1 know that the 
Commissioners would be only too happy to administer a second award if anyone in 
India, who is interested in her scientific progress, were generous enough to provide 
the necessary endowmont. 

“While, as we have seen, the universities of India have in iater years made 
substantial progress both in teaching and research in science, yet it must be borne 
in mind that still greater responsibilities are likely ly to fall on them in the near 
future. This is in a senoe a scientific age, where there is an ever-increasing 
recognition throughout the world of the importance oL science to national develop- 
ment. A number of great nations are now expending large sums in financing 
scientific and industrial research with a view to using their natural resources to the 
best advantages. Much attention is also paid to the improvement of industrial 
processes and also to conducting researches in pure science which it is hoped may 
ultimately lead to the rise of new industries. 

“It is natural to look to the universities and technical institutions for the selec- 
tion and training of the scientific men required for the development. In India, as in 
many other countries, there is likely to be a greater demand in the futuie for well- 
trained scientific men. With the growth of responsible government in India, it is to 
be anticipated that the staff required for the scientific services in India and for 
industrial research will more and more be drawn from students trained in the 
Indian universities. It is thus imperative that the universities should be in a position 
not only to give a sound theoretical and practical instruction in the various blanches 
of soienoe but, what is more difficult, to select from the main body of scientific 
students those who are to be trained in the methods of research. It is from this 
relatively small group that we may expect to obtain the future leaders of research 
both for the Universities and for general research organizations. This is a case 
where quality is more important that quantity, for experience has Bhown that the 
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progress of science depends in no small degree on the emergence of men of out- 
standing originality of mind who are endowed with a natural capacity for scientific 
investigation and for stimulating and directing the work of others along fruitful lines. 
Leaders of this type are rare but are essential for the suocess of any research orga- 
nization. With inefficient leadership, it is as fatally easy to waste money in applied 
research as in other branches of human activity. 

u The selection of such potential investigators and leaders is not an easy 

task, for success in examinations in science is no oertain criterion that the 

student is fitted for a research career. A preliminary training in research 
methods for a year or two is required to select those who possesses the 

requisite qualities of originality and aptitude for investigation. A system of 

grants-in-aid or scholarships to approved students may be required for such post- 
graduate training. In great Britain the financial help given by the Universities 
and other educational institutions for training in research is in many oases 
supplemented by maintenance grants to promising students, awarded by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. This system has proved 
of much value both in developing the research activities of the universities and 
in providing a supply of competent men both for research in pure science and 
in industry. 

“I have so far mentioned some aspects of the scientific work carried out 
by the the universities and government services of India. I am well aware that 
much attention has also been directed to the need of scientific research in 
agriculture, and in certain industries. An Indian Cotton Committee has been 
set up which has given admirable service, while the Indian Lac Cess Committee 
arranges for investigations in that unique Indian product, some of which are 
carried out in Great Britiain. 1 am interested to know that an Agricultural 
Research Council has recently been formed, largely as a result of the findings of 
a Commission of which His Excellency the Viceroy was Chairman. 

“While I cannot lay claim to have any first-hand knowledge of Indiaa In- 
dustries and conditions, yet perhaps I may be allowed to make some general 
observations on the importance in the national interest of a planned scheme 
of research in applied science. If India is determined to do all she can to raise 
the standards of the life and health of her peoples and to hold her own in the 
markets of the world, more and moie use must be made of the help that 
science can give. Science can help her to make the best use of her material 
resources of all kinds, and to ensure that her industries are run on the most 
efficient lines. National research requires national planning. If research is to be 
directed In the most useful direction, it is just as important for a nation as for 
a private firm to decide what it wishes to make and sell. It is clear also that 
any system of organised research must have regard to the economic structure 
of the country. One essential fact at once stands out. India Is mainly an agri- 
cultural country, for more than three-quarters of her people gain their living 
from the land, while not more than three per cent are supported by any 
single industry. A glance at the official review of the trade of India shows that 
the annual production of wheat has risen since 1914 from about 8.d to 9.5 
million tons, while exports in the same period have fallen from over a million 
tons to 10,000 tons. In the case of another Important food, rice, the Indian 
production, esolusive of Burma, has remained fairly steady, varying between 22 
and 25 million tons annually, but here also exports have fallen from about half 
a million tons before the War to about 200,000 tons. 

“In view of these facts, it would seem clear that, In any national scheme of research, 
research on foodstuffs has a primary claim on India’s attention. Quite apart from 
improvements in the systems of agriculture used in India, there is a vast field for 
the application of scientific knowledge to the improvement of crops, for example, 
by seeking for improved strains suitable for local conditions, by research on fertilizers 
and in many other directions. The fact that surplus wheat for export has decreased 
suggests that the present production is lequired for home consumption in India. 
Wlien the permanent schemes of irrigation now in hand bring much more land 
under fall cultivation, India may again wish to take her place in the export maiket. 
To do this in the face of international competition, well- planned agricultural research 
will be essential. 

“While the character of India’s trade has seen many changes in the last hundred 
years, to-day exports of cotton, jute and tea amount to about 60 per cent of the 

56 
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total exports of India. Next in importance come oil and seeds 6 per cent, hides 5 
per cent and lac 1 per cent. There is no doubt that more scientific knowledge 
would increase the production of all these products. There is of course the need to 
make sure that there is a market for such a surplus. Of India’s standard exports, 
cotton represents about 20 per cent of the total value. In spite of recent strenuous 
attempts to improve Indian cotton, its staple is still usually looked upon in the 
world r s markets as short and coarse. No doubt there are purposes for which cotton 
of this type possesses special advantages, though the demand for it must now be 
very near to saturation point. Still, India only produces about 16 per cent of the 
world’s cotton crops and there appears to be no reason why it should not produce 
a larger share ; but until the cultivation of better varieties is more extensive, com- 
petition with cottons of the American type in the world markets will certainly be 
difficult. Here there appears to be a wide field for applied research. Good work 
has been done by the Indian Cotton Committee which has taken steps to improve 
the staple and prevent adulteration and inter-mixture of various varieties. The 
problem can be approached, however, not only in the seeking of better varieties but 
in finding uses aud methods of treatment for the short staple variety. The importance 

of research on the cotton itself is well brought home by the results achieved in the 

United Kingdom, where the British Cotton Industry Research Association at the 
Bhirley Institute has found that many of the defects which appear in the finished 
article can be traced back to defects in the raw material. 

“Finally a word might be said concerning the need for research on radio-commu- 
nication, so important a matter to a large country like India. I do not refer to tech- 
nical research in transmitting and receiving apparatus, but rather to the type of 
fundamental investigation pursued under the Radio Research Board in Great Britain. 
These investigations, begun in the early days after the War, have shown that the 
propagation of radio-waves over large distances is very sensitive to the electrical state 
of the upper atmosphere. It is now established that a number of electrified layers 

exist in tne higher atmosphere which under certain conditions are able to reflect 

electric waves. The details of this electrical distribution vary considerably with the 
hour of the day and with the season of the year, as well as with geographical loca- 
tion. Such information, which is of practical importance in the selection of the most 
suitable wave-leDgths for radio-communication, must obviously be secured by research 
conducted in the country itself. Moreover, it does not seem impossible that such a 
survey may prove of value in long range weather forecasting. 

“There is here, then, much scope for research in a wide field, which I hope 
will be pursued vigorously in India. It is pleasant to note that a most promising 
beginning in tackling fundamental radio problems of this character has already been 
made here by Professors M. N. Saha and S. K. Mitra and their students. 

The importance of survey work of this kind has already been recognised in other 
parts of the Empire, where it has received official support and encouragement. I will 
refer in particular to the admirable work in this field by the Radio Research Board 
of Australia. 

“While I recognise the great differences which exist between the indus- 
trial and agricultural conditions in Great Britain and India, yet it may 
prove of some interest and, I hope, of some value, if I give a brief account of 
some of the ways in which the British Government has aided industrial and 
agricultural research in the period following the Great War. From the dawn 
of the scientific age, Great Britain has taken a prominent place in advancing 
knowledge both in pure research in our universities and in applied research for 
the development of industry. Before the War, progress in industry depended in 
the main on the brilliant contributions of individual workers rather than on any 
systematic attack by scientific methods on the problems of industry. We may 
instance the pioneer work of Bessemer for the steel industry and of Parsons 
In the development of the steam-turbine which had such a great effect on the 
power-industry. One cannot pay too high a tribute to the greatness of the 
achievements of individual inventors and investigators such as these, for it was 
largely due to them that Great Britain obtained so great an industrial position 
in the last century. . , w 

“Yet I think it is true to say that in the period before the War the country 
as a whole failed to recognise as fully as some other nations the importance of 
an organised scientific attaok on broad lines on the problems of industry. In a 
number of oases, British science gave ideas to the world, but it was left to 
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otber nations to develop them by intensive research and to reap the industrial 
benefit. 

“This weakness in our organisation become apparent in the War when the 
production of munitions and materials threw a great strain on industry. The 
common danger brought the industrialist and man of science into close co- 
operation to their mutual benefit. The results of this co-operation surpassed 
all expectation. New chemical processes were evolved, many new devices arose 
while communications were revolutionised by the rapid development of the ther- 
mionic valve. In a hundred different ways, the co-operation' of soienoe with industry 
had justified itself by its suocess. 

“Early in the War, the British Government recognised that when peace 
came, a more systematic application of . science and research over a broader 
field was essential in the national interest, and, amid the distractions of war, 
set up the necessary machinery to accomplish this. In 1915, the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research was formed, and a few years later in 1920 
the Medical Research Council was set up to undertake investigations in all 
matters connected with the health of the people. This was followed in 1931 
by the formation of the Agricultural Research Council. The formation of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research marked the first comprehensive 
and organised measure taken in Great Britain to help industry generally through 
the application of science. A number of new research organizations were set up 
controlled and financed by the Department, to deal with the scientific aspects of 
the use of fuel, of the storage and transport of food, of buildings and later of 
roads — subjeots of great importance to the common welfare of the people but on 
which little if any organised research had been undertaken. 

"Coal is the greatest material asset possessed by Great Britain, for on it mainly 
depends the heating of our homes and the production of power for most industries. 
Its better utilisation is a problem of great national importance. To achieve this 
purpose, the Fuel Research Board was formed and a large laboratory was erected 
at Greenwich to carry out investigations on the better and more eoanomic use 

of coal. An important section of this work is a national survey of the coal 

resources of Great Britain carried out in special laboratories in the several 
coalfields. The properties of the coal in the various seams are carefully examined 
and, if necessary, full soale trials ar made at the Fuel Research Station to test 
the suitability of the coal, for example, for carbonization, for steam raising or for 
conversion into oil. The results of this survey, which is still in progress, have 
proved of increasing value not only to the colliery owner and the industrialist but 
also for the needs or the export trade. 

“In Great Britain every year upwards of 100 million pounds are spent on the 
erection of new buildings and in maintaining old ones, yet no organized research 
on buildings had been made. To remedy this deficiency, the Department set up 
a Building Research Station near London where investigations are made on the 
many ana varied problems connected with the better housing of the people. For 
example, investigations are carried out to find a scientific explanation of the 

traditional practices which have grown up in the building trade, for on this 

depends a rational adjustment of materials and methods to meet modern needs. 
The results of such a scientific enquiry in this comparatively unexplored field 

cannot fail to have a marked influence on* building construction generally. 

“The Building Research Station embraces in its programme all problems con- 
nected with building materials except those associated with the use of timber. 
These are dealt with at another establishment of the Department, the Forest 

Products Research Laboratory. Here intensive researches are carried out on the 
best use of timber and its preservation. The country spends large sums annually 
on timber much of it imported, and in the national interest it is of great importance 
to us that the best value is obtained for this outlay. 

“You are all aware that food represents one of Great Britain’s largest im- 
ports, and much of this is transported great distances from overseas. An 

organisation was set up, known as the Food Investigation Board, to consider 
the best methods of storage and transport of food, so as to avoid waste and 
loss of nutritive value. Much of this work has its centre at the Low Tempe- 
rature Research Station in Cambridge, but a special station at Torry, Aberdeen, deals 
with the preservation of fish and another at Dittoa in Kent with the storage of fruit. 
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Investigations In this field, which owe so much to the initiative of the late Sir 
William Hardy, have proved very valuable in many directions and have led to great 
improvements in the conditions of transport and storage of a great variety of food 
stuffs. 

“I may give one example out of many of the striking consequences of such re- 
searches. The Low Temperature Research Station found that beef in a chilled state 
could be safely stored for 60 or 70 days in a suitable atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
The importance of this disco veiy, which enabled beef to be carried in first rate 
condition from our most distant Dominions, was at once recognised by the interests 
concerned. The first shipment of chilled beef carried by this new method of gas 
storage was landed in 1929 from New Zealand. Since that time, shipments from 
Australasia have steadily increased and most of the vessels built for the Australasian 
trade have now chambers specially construct! d for transport in gas storage. 

“While the development of our roads in the past owes much to the pioneer work 
of men like Macadam and Telford, there was no planned organisation to add to our 
knowledge of road construction until comparatively recent years, when the Road 
Research Station was set up at Harmondswoith near Slough to deal with problems of 
road construction and the study of road wear under modern conditions of traffic. 
When we consider the large sums spent every year on the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, the need of such scientific investigation is obvious. 

“The group of research organisations so far consideied deals with the primary 
needs ana interests of the people as a whole ns regards food, fuel, building ana roads. 
No independent establishment was set up to deal with another important need of the 
people, namely, clothes, for this is most appropriately provided for by the large re- 
search associations whioh have been instituted in connection with the cotton, wool, 
aud linen industries. 

“Of the national organisations under the charge of the Department, the largest and 
probably the most important is the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, which 
covers about 50 acres and employs a staff of nearly 700 persons. The work of this 
Laboratory, primarily intended for the assistance of industry in general, covers a very 
wide field’ It. has eight great departments devoted to the study of the different 
branches of Physics, Electrotechnics, Engineering, Metallurgy and Metrology, Radio- 
communications, Aero-dynamics and the investigation of ship design. Ihe Laboratory 
is responsible for the maintenance of the National Standards and for refined measure- 
ments connected with them. It is not always realised to what a great extent modern 
mass production depends on the maintenance of exact standards and the Laboratory 
plays an important part in testing the accuracy of gauges so necessary in modern 
industry. 

“In 1925 a Chemical Research Laboratory was set up at Teddington, in which 
pioneer work is being carried out on chemical reactions at high pressures and tem- 
peratures and in the production of synthetic resins. Another important problem in 
which the Department is interested is the provision of more plentiful supplies of pure 
water for domestic and industrial consumption. Valuable work has beeu done by the 
Water Pollution Research Board in many directions, and new methods have been 
found for the purification of water which has been contaminated by the industrial 
effuents from sugar and milk factories. 

“I have so far mentioned research organisations which have been set up to en- 
courage the application of science to problems which affect the daily life of the 
people and the nation’s industries considered as a whole. I should mention that these 
national organisations to which I have referred are not only willing but anxious to 
co-operate with corresponding institutions which may be set up in India or the 
Dominions. 

“I must now refer to arrangements which have been made to promote the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge to the problems of the individual industries. The impor- 
tance of researoh has long been recognised by large industrial companies, who have in 
many cases set up research establishments for their own requirements. This tendency 
is specially marked in the electrical and chemical industries, where large sums are 
spent annually on research. 

“It is, however, to be borne in mind that a great part of British industry is carried 
out in small establishments. A survey carried out some years ago indicated that in 
128,000 factories in Great Britain less than 500 employed more than 1,000 workers 
while over 117,000 employed less than 100 workers. Obviously such small factories 
are not in a position to maintain a research laboratory on anything but a small and 
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inefficient scale. To overoome this difficulty, the Department in conjunction with the in- 
dustry instituted a number of co-operative research associations representing the 
greater part of the main industries of the oountry. Each of these research associations 
is autonomous and controlled by representatives of the industry concerned, and is 
financed by contributions from the firms belonging to the association, assisted by grants 
from the Department. 

“This bold experiment in the co-operative organisation of research, which is unique 
in the world, has undoubtedly proved a great success. To-day there are twenty such 
research associations formed on a national basis in their respective industries and for 
membership of which all British firms are eligible. They oover the metal and textile 
industries, paint, leather, boots and shoes, rubber, flour-milling, cocoa and confec- 
tionery. food, printing, scientific instruments and the automobile and electrical indus- 
tries. From small beginnings, a number of these associations have steadily grown in 
size and strength until they now form an indispensable and valuable part of the in- 
dustries they represent. 

“I can speak with some knowledge of the marked prograss made by these two 

types of research organisation, as I have been privileged, as Chairman of the Advi- 

sory Council of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for the past 8 
years, to come in close contact with them. While much still remains to be accom- 
plished, there has been a great advance in recent years in the recognition of the 
value of research in increasing the efficiency of industry. If we are to hold our own 
in face of the ever increasing competition in the world to-day, it is essential that our 
industries should take full advantage of the resources which science plaoes at their 
disposal. 

“It is of interest to note that the Overseas Dominions have not been slow to 
appreciate the importance of such national organisations in the development of 
their national resources and industries. Healthy research organisations under the 
control of National Research Oounoil or corresponding bodies have been set up in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and £outh Africa. Both in Canada and Australia, 
which have a Federal system of Government, the research organisation is national in 
the true sense of the word and responsible only to the Central Government. 

“It is to be borne in mind that the organisation of research for industry 

and for geneial national purposes varies much in different countries. A research 

organisation which may prove adequate for a country like Great Britain may 
prove quite unsuitable for another country with different needs and different 
industrial conditions. In developing any organised scheme of research, each 
countiy must consider its own resources ana its own particular requirements. 
As we have seen the organisation of research not only in Great Britain 
but in the Dominions, is national in scope. Even in a large country like 
India, where tho resources and needs of the different Provinces are verv 
varied, it seems to me essential for efficiency that the organisation of research 

should be on national rather than on provincial lines. The setting up of separate 

reseaich establishments for similar purposes in the various provinces cannot 
but lead to much overlapping of work and waste of effort and money. 
Such a central organisation of research does not necessarily mean that the 

scientific work should all be concentrated in a siDgle laboratory. For example, 
I understand that a single organization iB responsible for the research in 
cotton for the whole of India. While the more fundamental research is done 
at a conveniently situated laboratory, much of the work of *a special 

character is carried out in the provinces where cotton is grown. 

“In Great Britain, the responsibility for planning the programmes of 
research, even when the cost is borne directly by the Government rests 
with research councils or committees who are not themselves State servants but 
distinguished representatives of pure science and industry. It is to be hoped' 
that if any comparable organization is developed in India, there will be a proper 
representation of scientific men from the universities and corresponding institutions 
and also of the industries directly concerned. It is of the highest importance that t 
the detailed planning of research should be left entirely in the hands of those who 
have the requisite specialized knowledge of the problems which require attaok. In 
the British organizations there is no political atmosphere, but of course the respon- 
sibility for allocating the neoessary funds ultimately rests with the Government. 

“In this address, I have to a large extent confined my attention to research in 
pure science, agriculture and industry. I am, however, not nnmindfol of the pressing 
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needs of India to alleviate the sufferings of the people from attacks of malaria and 
other tropical diseases. I know that India herself is giving much thought to these 
vital problems In which science can give her valuable help.” 

The address then deals with recent investigations in pure science, especially in 
the transmutation of matter, in which Lord Rutherford himself did most magnifioent 
work. Attention is diawn to the recent revolutionary changes in the conoept of 
the atom— thanks mainly to the discovery of the positive electron by Anderson in 
1932, of the neutron by Chadwick in 1932, of artificial radio-activity by M. and 
Mme. Curie-Joliot in 1933, and of the elements by purely artificial methods first 
shown by Cockroft and Walton in 1932. 

The address concludes : — 

u The science of Physios now covers such a vast field that it is impossible for 
any laboratory to provide up-to-date facilities for research in more than a few of 
its branches. There is a growing tendency in our research laboratories to-day to 
specialise in those particular branches of Physics in which ihey are most interested 
or specially equipped. Such a division of the field of research amoDgst a number of 
universities has certain advantages, provided that this sub-division is not carried 
too far. In general, the universities should be left free as far as possible to develop 
their own lines of research and encouraged to train young investigators, for it can- 
not be doubted that vigorous schools of research in pure science are vital to any 
nation if it wishes to develop effectively the application of science, whether to 
agriculture, industry or medicine. Since investigations in modern science are some- 
times costly and often require the use of expensive apparatus and large scale colla- 
boration. It is obviously essential that adequate funds should be available to the 
universities to cover the oost of such researches. 

“In this brief survey, 1 have tried to outline the contributions to scientific 
knowledge made in India, and the needs of the immediate future if science 
is to play its part in the national welfare. While the study of modern 

science in India is comparatively recent, naturally much influenced by western 

ideas, it is well to recall that India in anoient days was the home of a 

flourishing indigenous soienoe which in some repect was at the time in advanoe of 

the rest of the world. 

“The study of ancient writings has disclosed in recent years the extent and 
variety of these scientific contributions. Much progress was made in the study 
of arithmetic and geometry, while the researches of Bir Prafulla Ray have brought 
to light the important advances made in metallurgy and chemistry. May we not 
hope that this natural aptitude for experimental and abstract science, shown so long 
ago, is still characteristic of the Indian peoples, and that in the days to come India 
will again become a stronghold of scienoe not only as a form of intellectual activity 
but as a means of furthering the progress of her peoples.” 


The A. I. Adult Education Conference 


(First Session — Delhi — 11th. March 1938 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the *text of the * Presidential Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sir Shah Sulatman at the All India Adult ‘Education Conference held at Delhi on 

the 11th. March 1938:— 

It is a matter of great privilege to address the first All-India Adult Education 
Conference on a subfeot in which we all are so deeply interested and which is a 
a vital part of every general scheme of education. It is most appropriate that 
the first session of the All-India Adult Education Conference should be held at 
this ancient and historic centre, which is the premier town of India. It would 
be in the fitness of thiDgs for the educationists assembled at Delhi to take the 
lead in placing the Adult Education Conference on a firm and permanent basis. 
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The problem of adult education is entirely distinct and separate from that of 
imparting literary education through the medium of ordinary schools. The great 
bulk of the Indian population is ignorant in many ways and the adults are 
generally too old to acquire much of book learning. Schemes for holding night 
schools for adults are in vogue in maDy foreign countries ; and we ought to utilise 
the experience gained there for the benefit of our own. But in India they have 
been tried so far only in a sporadic fashion. There has not existed any common 
organization which would oo-ordinate all such activities and also guide our efforts 
along similar and uniform lines of action. The aim of adult eduoation is not merely 
to sproad bare literacy among the masses. That object is attained more easily by 
the introduction of free and compulsory primary education, when finances permit. 
The grown up sections of the population stand on a different footing, and adults 
can also be brought in touch with the advance of practical knowledge without 
the necessity of books. The method of educating adults must of necessity be 
somewhat different from that used for educating younger persons. Trying to 
impart literacy to adults often proves to be a belated and almost futile attept • on the 
other hand, supplying general information to them is of more practical utility. 
We should entrust our ordinary schools with the task of removing illiteracy, and 
not confine the adult education institutions within such nairow limits. 

The present system of education is certainly open to several serious objections 
and needs a diastic over-hauling. It is no wonder that from time to time it is sub- 
jected to severe criticisms by educationists in all the provinces. There is a 
growing and insistent demand all over the country that eduoation should be made 
more practical and useful, and that now type of schools which would equip students 
for particular calling are more urgently needed. 

The underlying policy in the past was to establish as many schools and colleges 
as possible so as to turn out matriculates and graduates in large numbers. That 
was a time when there was a marked demand for educated men, as posts in the 
Government servioes were available to them in plenty. The system of establish- 
ing more and more educational institutions therefore worked pretty well 
and men who qualified succeeded in obtaining suitable employments. Acquisition 
of even a literary. education was economically advantageous, and those who re- 
ceived the benefit of such education were certainly better off than those who 
had neglected it. With the enormous growth in the number of students the 
situation has changed completely, as there are not enough vacanoies in the offices 
to meet the supply. Ordinarily speaking, mere literary education has ceased to be 
of any great practical utility. The educated chsses are now faced with a very 
serious problem of unemployment. With a multiplication of educational institutions 
and a wide-spread expansion of literary education conditions are bound to get 
still more chronic. A heavy duty is therefore cast on those who are working for 
the cause of education to remodel the existing institutions so as to give the students 
a decided bend for industrial and commercial lme in order to fit them for that 
special skill ‘which a workshop or a factory would require. It is most essential 
that quite apart from the literary education that is being already given in our 
existing schools, there should be a well-organised effort to provide facilities for 
grown up people to learn in their spare hours what could be more useful and 
helpful to them in their individual occupations. A wide-spread scheme of adult 
education, as supplementary to the school education, would go a long way towards 
solving the unemployment problem. Of course it must be conceded that eduoa- 
tion by itself will never be able to create new openings or bring into existence 
new industries so as to provide further and more numerous opportunities for 
employment. But vocational training will certainly enable people to avail them- 
selves of industrial opportunities that exist, and accelerate the utilisation of the 
vast natural resources for the development of indigenous industries. 

Mere perfunctory literary education for the poorer olasses is by no means popu- 
lar. In order to make it appeal to them, it is necessary thatlthe nature of education 
imparted in our sohools should be suoh as to adapt the pupils to the particular occu- 
pations or callings which they wish to enter, for such practical knowledge would en- 
able them to earn their livelihood better. 

If adult eduoation were confined within a limited scope and attention be concen- 
trated solely on literacy as a narrow objective, adult schools are not likely to survive 
long. Men who have to earn their living by hard work during the day are not 
likely to be in a mood to oome at night to take insti notion in literacy. Their minds 
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not being as easily Impressionable as those of the young, it cannot even be expeoted 
that they would make much progress in learning how to real and write, andjlike the 
boys of the primary sohools may forget what they have learnt after leaving school, 
On the other hand, vocational trainiug would not be so distasteful and would evoke 
enthusiasm, specially if the training is directly connected with the day occupation of 
the student. 

It Is a mistake to suppose that we already have too many workmen. Perhaps we 
have a sufficient number of them, but only a very small percentage of those who can 
be regarded as skilled workmen and artizan9. Skill in the various crafts will enable 
the workmen to do their work better and such training would be both profitable to 
the workers and conducive to the general development of the Indian cottage indus- 
tries. There would not be the same amount of repugnance towards manual training, 
nor any false notion that it is derogatory to one’s honour or status, if such training 

were to yield a good return for the work done. 

Adult education oan have many branches. In its higher forms we can have univer- 
sity extension lectures, talks on the Radio, broadcasting of speeches, holding of public 

lectures and delivering of popular addressss. But in a more modest way, a good 
deal of practical and useful work can be done by providing vocational training in 
commercial pursuits, and making it available for thoso who wish to take a course of 
Instructions in the evenings. Inclinations differ with individuals and it will be nece- 
ssary to have a very large variety of optional subjects of vocational study so as to 
furnish a wide and comprehensive field of ohoice to the students to make their selec- 
tion from. The catalogue of such subjeots would be a huge one and their full enu- 
meration is not at all necessary. 

Adult education is undoubtedly a matter of far-reaching importance, and if due 
attention were paid to it even the higher forms of industrial and commercial training 
can be easily secured. The great possibilities of a wide-spread system of adult edu- 
cation oannot be doubted. The essential thing is that adult education should be con- 
ducted on vocational lines so that even literates can find leisure from their ordinary 
avocations of life to attend night classes or holiday courses. 

On the Continent of Europe and particularly so ia Germany, a system of voca- 
tional schools exists where students are being trained for some vocation or other. 
Students trained In the various branches of vocational study are always available, 
and a large percentage of them are able to organise large businesses, providing a 
better source of income for themsolves and for their families. 

The problem of education in rural areas presents a still greater difficulty, as the 
villagers are unable to appreciate the benefits of elementary literacy, as they find 
that it does not make them more fitted for their hereditary occupations. One fears 
that they are not far wrong in thinking that there is no permanent benefit conferred 
by teaching them just how to read and write, when they have to go back to their 
agricultural pursuits and soon forget what they learnt. If instead, they had been 
given some practical knowledge of farming and agriculture in which their family is 
engaged, they would find their learning decidedly profitable. Before a general pro- 
gramme of education for the rural areas Is taken in hand, we have to make up our 
minds as to the exact kind of education that is going to be given in the village 
schools. There is not much need there for the present type of sohools, which impart 
education of a character that has a tendency to turn out literates, who cherish 
dislike towards their industrial occupations, without having been fitted for any 
better calling. Would It not be much more useful to teach a village student the 
qualities of the various kinds of seeds, the advantages of good manure, better 
methods of irrigation and new methods of cultivation, which would stand him in 
good stead ? Information about harvests and rainfall would he highly interesting, 
and practical training in modern farms oertainly more useful. We should not be too 

prone to follow blindly the fines 'of the urban scheme, but would have to devise a 

Bpeoiai scheme suitable for the needs of the country-side. 

Handicraft centres of various types are likely to be more popular with the poorer 

classes than the literary schools which they consider useless. For such people the 

benefit of education should be judged from an eoonomio point of view and practical 
training regarded essential. The need for it is unquestioned and is recognised on all 
hands. What is really wanted is the oreation of sufficient interest in the wide possi- 
bilities of such national work. 

The aim should be to open schools for adults In every city, town and village, and 
direct the attention of the people to pursuits of a vacational type. The great masses 
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of the urban and particularly the rural population belong to the working 
and labouring classes, to whom practical knowledge is of far greater benefit 
than what attendance at a literary school can give. A widespread scheme 
of vocational education is likely to relieve the pressure of unemployment 
whioh Is weighing upon the middle and the lower middle classes In a crushing 
manner. Elementary night Bohools and olasses have been In existence In many 
places but the progress made has been very slow because there has been no well- 
chalked out plan for their development and expansion. For -the suooess of such 
movement a large body of trained teachers and Instructors, who are willing to 
volunteer their servfoes, would be a necessary requisite. We should endeavour 
to enlist the sympathy and support of public-spirited persons in establishing an 
extensive organisation for starting centres of activities In every local town, later 
on to be extended to rural areas as well. Let ns hope that persons specially qualified 
and trained would offer their services and spare a few hours every week or every 
month to help In promoting such schemes. 

I must, however, sound a note of warning that there la always a danger that many 
parents who, but for such night Institutions, would have sent their children to day- 
schools, may retain them during the day for earning some wages and send them to 
night-schools as substitutes for day schools. This oau be effectively prevented If the 
night schools are strictly confined to adults who are no longer of school-going age. 
Young children should not be allowed to attend such schools at all. Nor should night 
schools be a mere device for day-sohoo! teaohers to earn an extra Income by holding 
classes outside school hours. I would suggest that the Instructors in such schools 
should not be recruited exclusively from the ranks of the day-school teachers who 
would like to have an extra remuneration In their spare time, but should consist 
mainly of those who follow the trade and the profession they teach. Teaohers who 
teach in day-schools for several hours a day, would feel too tired to continue their 
work at night. Over-worked teachers are neither likely to be enthusiastic about work- 
ing overtime, nor to have a fresh mind for such work. 

Owing to extreme ignorance and lllitercy as well as poverty India suffers from a 
blind pursuit of the antiquated Industrial methods Inherited from the past generations. 
It is therefore not at all a matter of surprise that village industries have become 
stagnant, and conditions are stationary. Unless the Indian cottage industries get a 
new lease of life from the supply of a better class of workers, with more specialised 
knowledge, their farther deterioiation Is Inevitable. It is our bounden duty to awaken 
the Indian industries and to save them from extinction and ruin, which must be their 
certain doom, unless such a catastrophe is prevented. We must save our indigenous 
arts and crafts from utter annihilation, by reviving and stimulating them and 
re-adapting them to modern needs. Cottage industries on both big and small scales, 
even in the presence of machinery, have survived In all countries not even excluding 
Japan. Unless we take Immediate and effective steps to protect them, many of the 
old smaller industries would soon be completely destroyed and become incapable of 
being resusoitated. 

Now that we have Provincial Autonomy, and Indian Ministers are In charge of 
the departments of education, it is all the more Incumbent upon them to take stock 
of the present situation and seriously consider the overhauling of the existing system. 
If a representative body like the All India Adult Education Conference were to pre- 
pare a complete soheme and submit It to the provincial Ministers for their considera- 
tion, there Is every reason to hope that due attention would be paid to their recom- 
mendations. But there need not be too much dependence or reliance on Government 
grants. Eduoation should essentially be a matter of local interest. It should be the 
genuine concern of the Municipalities and Town Area Committees to help such 
schemes and also to supervise them. And private philanthropy must in an equal 
degree offer generous help. 

What Is really lacking at present is an organised system of adult education for the 
whole of India, based on a uniform policy and brought about by the oo-operatlon and 
co-ordination of all like institutions which are working for the same purpose. An All- 
India Adnlt Education Conference ts in the best position to give a lead, if not also to 
guide and control the activities of the institutions of this kind. A serious effort 
should be made to give a new impetus to this movement by forming, not only in 
every province but in every district and town, institutions which would oarry on adult 
eduoation work on a well-prepared plan and with a well-financed scheme. Unless 
there is an All-India Association which has a well-thought out plan ready for adop- 
57 
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tion, adult education is bound to be conducted in a haphazard manner without any 
concerted action. 

It is for this Adult Education Conference after full deliberation to devise a well- 
oonaidered scheme, and fix upon the various subjects for training, and to prepare a 
progressive course for each hanaiwork as the neoessary subject of instruction. 

It Is a happy augury for the future progress of adult education that this Confer- 
ence Is meeting at Delhi to draw up a programme of action and to devise schemes 

to be put Into effect. The various organisations In the different provinces should 
treat each other as sister institutions and work with mutual good-will and oo-opera- 

tion. If there be a co-ordinated and united action on a fixed plan, there Is no 

reason why advance should not be made in an ever-increasing degree. Beal progress 
will be made by local efforts, which alone will give the movement a practioal shape 
and prove to be economical. Adult Education Societies all over the country should 
undertake the training of young men and women in the various arts and crafts as 
well as In the trades that flourish locally, so that the workers may get the benefit of 
improved methods. The Introduction of new designs and greater skill would produce 
new articles of greater workmanship and utility, and in that way create a new demand 
for such products. The importance of arts and crafts In the scheme of national life 
has to De well-recognised. Excessive industrialism may throw out of employment 
many who were depending on small cottage Industries. Adult education conducted on 
vocational lines may alleviate the sufferings caused by rapid industrialisation. To 
prevent the arts and crafts from being ruined and exterminated by modern machinery, 
we should procure for them more skilled woikmen. A real development along such 
lines would be greatly welcome. 

The Handicrafts Department of the Delhi Indian Educational Society has put 
training in handicrafts In the forefront of Its educational programme, and has already 
organised instruction In (1) cane work, (2) tanning, (3) toy-making, and further pro- 
poses to extend training in (!) electro-plating, (ii) leather work, and (iii) stencil draw- 
ing in the immediate future. This is a good lead. 

We oertalnly start with many handicaps ; and there would In the beginning be 
obstacles and difficulties In the way, particularly of a financial character, and we may 
also suffer from a lack of enterprise, energy and enthusiasm ; but there is no reason 
why we should be despondent and despair of the future. If only everyone who is 
interested In the cause of education were to do his utmost to further it, no matter 
how small may be his contribution, the combined effort put up is bound to produce a 
a Bolid and substantial result. The task is undoubtedly great and arduous, but let not 
gloom overtake us. Let us work courageously and steadily with our hearts full 
of hope that our efforts will ultimately be crowned with success. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Speech delivered by Mr. Shyama 
Pro8ad Aiukherjee , the Vice-Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of the University 
of Caloutta held on the 5th. March 1938 : — 

Your Excellency, Fkllow-Grxdua.tes, La.dies xnd Gentlesien, 

Twelve months have elapsed since the last Convocation and it Is onoe again my 
privilege to extend to you all the good wishes of the University. To our new 
Chancellor we offer a hearty welcome and I venture to express the hope that 
the University will proceed further in its march toward progress and expansion, 
sustained by his sympathetic co-operation. 

Last year the adaress to graduates was delivered In an unforgettable manner 
by Rabmdra Nath Tagore. This year we have amidst us Rev. C. F. Andrews 
whose great sympathy with Indians and whose selfless devotion to all iuBt and 
humane causes have won for him the respect and affection of men of all classes 
and creeds. 

Before I make a rapid survey of some of our chief activities during the year may 1 
pay my tribute of respect to the memory of some distinguished persons whose death we 
have had to mourn since the last Convocation ? Diverse were the fields of worklof Sir 
Jagadis Chandra Bose, Dr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Heramba Chandra Maltra, 
Dr. Kasi Prasad Javaswal, Dr. Syamadas Mookerjee, Dr. Indubhushan Brahmachari 
and Rev. Fr. F. X. Crohan. But each of them was actuated by the same spirit of 
devotion to duty and of service to the cause of India’s uplift. Each contributed 
in his own way to her intelleotual progress, believing firmly in the vigour and 
vitality of the youth of the land ; and to their making they nobly and cheerfully 
dedicated their lives. 

During the last twelve months the activities of the University have steadily 
increased and have kopt its members busily engaged. We have to-day more than 
three thousand students studying directly under our control in the departments 
of Arts, Commerce, Solenoe and Law, for whose benefit we maintain a staff of 
about 250 teachers in 36 different subjects. Forty research scholars are work- 
ing in various braches of study In close co-operation with thoir professors. A 
desire for acquiring knowledge by their own unaided efforts 1 b also more In 
evidence among students generally. The Increased facilities given by the Uni- 
versity Library have been eagerly availed of. The number of volumes issued to 
students during the year was one lac and thirty thousand, against only forty-six 
thousand In 1935 and ninety-three thousand in 1936. The number of colleges has 
increased to 64 with an enrolment of nearly 33 thousand Btudents. There are today 
more than 1,400 high schools with about three lacs and forty thousand boys and 
girls ; and as many as 50,000 candidates sat for the last University examinations. 

Five of our graduates were awarded the Dootor’s degree and their theses covered 
subjects like Agricultural Economics, Metaphysios. History and Chemistry. Prizes 
and stipends were awarded for original contributions made by our advanced 
students In Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. We have continued 
the policy of sending selected scholars abroad and the subjects for investigation inclu- 
ded Education of the Blind, Banking and Ourrenoy Organisation, Standardisation 
of Drugs, Aromatic Chemicals. Plant Physiology and Physieal Chemistry. We 
have not been forgetful of tne need for organising courses of lectures by dis- 
tinguished scholars, Indian and European. During the year we bad amongst ns 
Sir William Holdsworth speaking on English Law, Professor Fisher on Mathe- 
matical Statistics, Professor Myers on Industrial Psychology and Vocatio nal 
Guidance, Professor Radhakrishoa on Comparative Religion, Mah amah opadhyay 
Piamathanath Tarkabhusban on Vaisnavism, Dr. Syud Hassan and Dr. Sndhinara- 
nath Ghosh of Geneva on European and Far-Eastern Problems, Dr. Ewart on 
Austrian Culture, Sir Daniel Hamilton on India and the Empire. Dr. Dudley Stamp on 
Modem Geography, Dr. F. W. Thomas on the Literature of India and Greater India. 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress held jointly with the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, was another noteworthy event 
and we confidently expect that its deliberations will have a stimulating effeot on the 
progress of scientific studies in India. 
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The University oontlnues Its task of publishing books, memoirs and journals ohlefly 
contributed by our scholars. As many as twelve books on special subjects were 
brought out during the year. We also helped in the publication of nine journals bIx 
of which were the organs of outside societies for advanced studies In Physics, Chemis- 
try, Mathematics, Geography, Geology and Psychology. 

Apart from the mere routine duties done, many of our teachers in the University 
and in the colleges have applied themselves to original work and Inspired young 
scholars to follow In their lines, which have won for thorn recognition from various 
parts of India and abroad. Some of them have undertaken special topics for Investi- 
gation at the instance of other bodies official and non-official, and are thus making a 
definite effort to give a wider publio the benefit of their study and research. We are 
anxious that the departments of Science as also those of Economics and Commerce 
should be brought Into closer oontact with practical prohloras of industry and trade 
affeoting the interests of the province at large ; and we are exploring the means for 
securing snch co-operation. 

The work of the Teachers’ Training Department has considerably inoreased and the 
energy shown by the staff Is oommendable. During the year 530 teachers came from 
far and near for training. We have made special arrangements for Science and 
Geography and have also modified the regulations permitting bona-fide teachers to 
appear at the B. T. Examination on well-defined conditions, as non-colleglate student". 
I nope that in the near future it will bo possible to increase the usefulness of this 
department 60 that an urgent educational need of the province may be adequately 
supplied. 

We have revised the courses of study In several subjects in different faculties so 
as to bring them Into line with modern developments. The new Matriculation Regu- 
lations, which have just come into operation, have been criticised in some quarters as 
being too wide In the scope of the syllabuses. The University is fully conscious of 
the need for observing oaution during the period of transition and Is prepared to con- 
sider speolfic proposals for revision after the regulations have had their trial for some 
time. 

The scheme of expansion of women’s education under the Viharilal Mitra Trust is 
now being prepared by an able Bengali lady graduate who was deputed to visit edu- 
cational centres in India and draw up a report. The University, I expeot, will 
soon be In a position to formulate the lines of future aotivity in this field and carry 
out a programme of reform which will be of benefit to Bengal both socially and 
educationally. 

The Art Museum which was opened last March is steadily growing into a useful 
institution. The collections amount to 1,228 and include valuable gifts from friends 
in and outside Bengal. Our aim is to lay special stress upon the forgotten treasures 
of Bengal and exploration of different regions in the province for collection of speci- 
mens has already been planned. With the permission of the Government of India 
and acting In close co-operation with the Archaeological Department, we are just or- 
ganising an exoavation of the historic site of Bangarh in Dinajpur, directly undertaken 
by our staff and Btudents, 

The new scheme for creating an Appointments Board has been working for less 
than a year and we thankfully acknowledge the co-operation we have received from 
various commercial firms and organisations. The number of appointments till now 
has been about forty. Our main endeavour is to find out openings in such branches 
of trade and industry as do not at present attract qualified Bengali youths trained 
at the University. I do earnestly plead for support from all Chambers of Commerce 
and other bodies who are in a position to assist us. 

A proposal now under consideration related to the institution of a special course 
training in Agriculture and cottage industries. I hope this may help to turn the 
attention of our youths to practical pursuits and open a new souroe of productive 
energy whioh will be of benefit to themselves and to the province as a whole. 

The attention paid by the University and its colleges to the health of the 
students continues unabated. The Rowing Club and the University Training Corps 
have improved In strength and efficiency. The Students’ Welfare Department has 
extended its after-care work and proposes directly to influence some of the mofussil 
centres as well. Vigour and earnestness mark the work of other sports associations 
within the University and colleges. The absence of adequate playing fields and also 
of a whole-tirao well-equipped staff for imparting physioal instruction is however, 
keenly felt. Much as 1 admire the keenness of a few select athlets and sportsmen, 
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I would onoe again emphasiae the Imperative need for Improving the health, vigour 
and vitality of all studeuts and for turning the enthusiasm of thousands of mere 
student-spectators Into active participation In games and physical exerolses. 

, The University received during the year Rs. 1,39,460 as benefactions from private 
individuals. The thanks of the University have already been conveyed to the donors, 
but I Rhould like to express my gratitude to them onoe again, specially to Lady 
Abala Bose for her gift of a lac of rupees in memory of her husband, the late Sit 
Jagadis Chandra Bose, and to Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray for his gift of Rs. 10,000 
for research in Botany and Zoolegy. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the conditions of the Government grant have 
been revised and the University has been assured of a block grant of Rs. 4.85,000 
a year. We hope the grant will be plaoed on a statutory basis as in the oase of 
Dacca University. According to the present position, oat of tho total revenues of 
tho University 6jJ per cent, come from fees, 12 per oent from endowments and 19 
per cent, from the publio funds. 

One of the important questions which the University has been oalled upon to 
consider relates to certain proposals for the establishment of a Board of Secondary 
Education in the province. The Senate rejected these proposals without a voice of 
dissent as in its opinion they were calculated to retard future progress. We feel 
glad at being assured that the draft schemo was a tentative one and did not represent 
the settled views of the Provincial Government. I do not propose to go into the 
details of this question here as at the invitation of the Minister of Education the 
University is at present engaged in a Conference with Government. I sincerely hope 
that the great problem of the future re-organisation of the Secondary Education will 
be solved to the satisfaction of men of all shades of publio opinion and will help 
to usher in a new era of unfettered progress. 

Stagnation is one of the dangers whioh threatens a public Institution suoh as ours, 
over-burdened with numerous problems of administration, not all of which are easy 
of solution. The rapid survey which I have placed before you will, I hope, oonvlnoe 
you that we have not been oblivious of this danger. However important and funda- 
mental the changes which we have recently intioduced in various parts of our 
University organism, the time has now definitely come when we have to probe 
deeper into our educational system as a whole and strive strenuously for improve- 
ment. Public opinion in this province will not for a moment tolerate any proposals 
which under the cloak of reform may aim at restriction of facilities. We want more 
education and better education, and any reformer who can satisfy us in this respect 
will find enthusiastic support from all. While on the one hand we have to guard 
against the dominance of vosted interests, we must also recognise that existing 
institutions which have woikod for the advancement of education under tremendous 
difficulties, caunot be detected by a stroke of the pen. True statesmanship mast 
discover a satisfactory way of readjusting and utilising all existing resources, both 
in man-power and in materials, and evolve a new system of education oapable of 
complete fulfilment before long. 

University education originated In this country not in the desire for the conser- 
vation and betterment of our traditional culture, our arts, crafts and industries, but 
mainly for imparting to us Western ideas through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
It has had no aobt its beneficent results. It has produced a large number of 
scholars and helped In the creation of a new literature and the development of 
science. Professions like Law, Medioine and Engineering, have rapidly grown as 
part of this programme and absorbed some of the best Indian talents. But in the 
main, it has merely ensured a regular supply of an indigenous machinery for the 
smooth working of a powerful ‘bureaucracy. It did not aim at educating tne people 
at large. The masses remained untouched. No attempt was made to oorrelate 
the different stages of eduoation— the Primary, the Secondary and the University — 
so as to build them up into a harmonius whole. Too often these stages have been 
regarded as separate, watertight compartments, and we hear of projects for Improv- 
ing one at the expense of another. We hear today of restriction of University 
eduoation, of reducing its sphere of influence, of making examinations its chief 
function and thrusting it into the background for the sake of encouraging Primary 
Eduoation Noihing could be more disastrous than such a short-sighted policy. 

We, on the other hand, want to 6ee established a sound policy of national eduoa- 
tion, which will ensure a steady advance from the lowest stage to the highest We 
want to see Primary Education developing widely and laying the foundations of 
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literaoy, of right conduct, of healthy activities and of a hreadth of outlook whioh will 
render possible the growth of a national consciousness. We want to see Secondary 
Education spreading far and wide, satisfying the requirements of a sound and liberal 
education and leading its recipients to diverse fields of intellectual, useful and produc- 
tive activity. Then, in the last stage, we want to see University education as a 
natural continuation of such a varied type of Secondary Education, providing for 
higher and advanced work, not only in the liberal and professional studies but also In 
Science and Technology, In Commerce and Agriculture. We want to see the syllabuses 
and courses of studies so remodelled, systems of training and examination so reorga- 
nised that the young learner may grow up not as a mechanised reoorder of informa- 
tion and theories^ not as a dry specialist, but as one whose latent powor is well 
roused, whose critical judgment is strengthened and whose capaoity for wide thinking 
and application of knowledge to problems of life is developed to the fullest extent. 
We want to see such an education being imparted through the language of the pro- 
vince in all stages, without neglecting a study of the English language. We want to 
see the amplest provisions made for the supply of teachers ready to dedioate their 
lives to the cause of the upbringing of the youth of the country, comprising both 
leaders and followers, healthy in body and intellect, disciplined and open-minded, 
generous and upright, fearless and patriotic. Wo want to see such a wide and 
beneficent policy of education, receiving unstinted aid from the State and from 
the public, and freed from the baneful influence of party politics and communal 
wrangles. We want to see the adoption of a State policy which will make possible 
a wide absorption of educated youths, now and in future, in the work of rebuilding 
Bengal in all its phases, social,* economic and political. 

Through education, more than through anything else, we can attain these our 
cherished hopes and aspirations, and let us stand united to serve its sacred cause. 
I hope and pray that in the years to come it may be given to us all, in whose hands 
rest responsible powers, to leave aside disputes and differences, to put our shoulder 
to the wheel of progress and to help in inaugurating an era of constructive work 
which will make our great proviuoe a happier place to live in and will give it a 
position of 6upremaoy in matters concerning India as a whole. I hope and pi ay 
that in this task of reconstruction touching upon every phase of our national life, 
the University of Calcutta may play its part with courage, wisdom and foresight, 
and inspire in the hearts of thousands of her sons and daughters an abiding Bense 
of loyalty and affection which will sustain her in her days of trial and of triumph 
and lead her on from strength to strength towards -the fulfilment of her destiny. 

Rev. Andrews’ Convocation Address 

The followingTis the text of dhe Convocation Address delivered by Rev. C. F. 
Andrew 8 : — 

Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Friends, 

You will pardon me today if I speak chiefly to those who are students ; for my 
whole life has been spent in the student world, among the young, and I have a deep 
love for them whioh seeks to find its utterance at a time like this in the hope 
that some word of mine may cling to their memories long after Convocation Day is 
over. For the same reason, also, what I write will be direct and simple. Need I 
add that this deep love for Bengal and its students had its origin in my own revered 
teacher, Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore ? Never has anyone had such a friend and 
guide as he h&B been to me 1 

So let me take, as my main theme, the phrase that Professor Whitehead has set 
in the forefront of his book, called ‘Scienoe and the Modern World.’ He has 
dedicated it thus : “To my colleagues , past and present , whose friendship is 
inspiration .” 

‘Whose friendship is inspiration.” It is concerning the transforming power of 
friendship, between teaoher and thought, and also between students themselves, that 
I wish to spoak. For that ‘friendship’ as Whitehead rightly saysw ‘is inspiration.’ 

Let me venture to show you out of my own lifelong personal experience, both as 
a student and as a teacher, the supreme truth of those words.— how the very best 
scientific and literary work requires this background of friendship for its highest 
fulfilment ; how the student, or the teacher, who has never made a friend, has lost 
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the one pearl of great price whioh the University has to offer : how the basis of all 
sound learning In human affair is laid In fellowship and friendship. 

When l look back on my own undergraduate days at Pembroke College* Cam- 
bridge, (he one permanent and abiding thing that made all the difference to me, 
was the profound reverenoe I had for my tutor, Charles Hermann Prior. He 
let me enter his own Inner life and shared his deepest thoughts with me. His 

friendship was my Inspiration. He was one of those pure in heart who see God : 
and so he taught me not only the Hebrew of the Bible, but also to look steadily 

into the unseen world where his own mind had found its rest. 

Along with him, was one who became our President, Sir George Gabriel 

Stokes, the greatest man of science in his own generation, whom men like Lord 
Kelvin used to oall their Master. He was completely unselfish, and would give 
to his pupils freely his own most fruitful thoughts, In order that they might 
get the world’s praise rather than himself. The undergraduates used to call him 
*tho Angel Gabriel,’’ because In his old age his face was almost heavenly to look 
at. He was so accessible, that even when he was long past eighty, he would welcome 
me into his own home, and encourage me to oome and sit with him in order to 
learn something of his sprit. 

Then, last of all, there was Edward Granville Browne,— ‘Persian Browne,’ we 
used to call him, — who at that time had just become world-famous in literary circle <?> 
through hla book, l A Year among the Persians.’ So brilliant was he as a lingui s f, 
that I have heard him carry on four conversations at once at the High Table in four 
different languages with perfect ease and without a pause for a word. His room in 
College, in the Ivy Court, used to be our rendezvous , late into the night, while ho 
told us about the East. The debt I owe to his friendship can never be repaid. He 
tamed my face towards India and made the Eastern world a living reality to me. 
No one in Cambridge understood the Spirit of Islam as he did. The admiration, at 
its highest point, that I have always retained for the Muslim Faith, had Its early 
beginning in my friendship with this profound Arabic and Persian scholar. 

So I could go on, one by one, to describe my teachers. They were not merely 
known to us in the lecture theatre. They lived with us and sharod our lives. What, 
in ancient India, I have read concerning the great teachers of those early days in 
the forest asrama , was true in its own degree of these teaohers of ours at Cambridge. 
Their friendship was our own inspiration. 

May 1 dare to tell one other story— not of a teaoher this time, but of a fellow 
student. Basil Westcott, the youngest brother of Bishop Westoott of Calcutta, and 
the son of old Bishop Westoott of Durham, was my dearest oollege friend, ne was 
at Trinity and I was at Pembroke : but we lived in each other’s rooms and used to 
have our meals together aud thus met every day. This one friendship with Basil 
Westoott meant most of all to me in College days. We shared our thoughts and 

aspirations ; we talked over together our life purposes, and were one in mind and 

k^Whea Basil Westcott had taken his degree, he went out to 8t. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi, as a teacher, and while he was there he became the closest 

friend of Susll Kumar Rudra, who was then Vice-Piinelpal, Basil used to 

write to me every weak about the College, aud in this way I first got to 
know his frieud, Bustl. Then he himself died a very noble death ; for 

while he was nursing a sick patient he caught the dread infection of cholera, 
and thus passed away. The whole student world of Delhi mourned his loss. 

As soon as the news came of Basil's death, I knew that the call had 
come at last to go out to India in order to take his place. Susii Rudra 
welcomed me at once as the friend of his own friend, and thus we were 

brought close to one another from the very start. When later, as the years 

went on, our mutual affection grew deeper, I caught from Susii the flame 

of his own burning love for his mother country, India. For love of country 
was the deepest passion of his life. 

Basil had received his education and taken a high degree at Calcutta 

University late In the seventies of last century. He was much older than l 

was and I held him In the highest regard for his sheer goodness. He told 

me 1 how at one time, in his undergraduate days, he had nearly lost his 
faith and thrown over religion altogether ; but Father Brown of the Oxford 

Mission, in Cornwallis Street, bad wonderfully befriended him and had saved 
him from such a great disaster. The daily life of prayer, which the Oxford 
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Brother* led, had restored his own firm belief In God, and this bed-rook 

faith had gradually become the deepest thing In all his life. It had kept his 

heart and soul pure as nothing else could do. 

There was a quiet dipity about Basil Radra which never left him for a moment. 
It gained for him In Delhi the playful name of the ‘Burra Sahib’ : bnt a gentler, 
humbler, kinder soul never existed. Ho was my own Principal for nearly ten years, 
and It was a supreme joy to me to wort under him. Then, at last, In 19X3, he 
gave me up, without a single word of rebuke or hesitation, so that I might go to 

Bantiniketan, which has been my loved home ever since. How oan I possibly tell 

all that I have learnt there under our Gurudeva ! 

Let me go baok onoe more to make my meaning clear. If this priceless boon of 
friendship had not been so bountifully given me in my own early College days : If I 
had not then learnt what may be truly called the art of friendship, I should never 
have been able to make friends so easily in Santlniketan itself when I went there from 
the Punjab. One stop led on to another. 

What I aotually found at Santlniketan when I lived there was the old Cambridge 
atmosphere all over again, — that close touch between the teachers and the students ; 
those small groups ana friendships formed between the students themselves, which 
is the noblest avenue of learning. Above all, we had In our Gurudeva an Ideal 
teaoher, whom wo all could love and revere. Thus we had our own education 
set io perfect surroundings. Both the teachers and the students lived together and 
learnt together. Friendship, to quote Dr. Whitehead once more, was Inspiration. 

The question now arises,— and l confess at once It Is very difficult to answer, — 
l Cau these Ideal conditions still continue between pupil and teacherB, and also among 
fellow students, in a vast modern city such as Calcutta, where simple friendly 
intercourse is hampered and restricted on every sldo by the crowd ? 

I would answer tentatively that It Is still possible In rare cases, even here in 
crowded Calcutta ; for I have actually seen it, in one Instance at least, in the very 
place where we are gathered to-day ; and I would like to bear witness to what I saw. 

During the Flood Relief of North Bengal, many years ago, I used to come, very 
early in the morning, by train from Bolpur In order to take instructions from 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray who along with Batiah Chandra Das Gupta was In 
charge of the flood relief operations. I would then go on from him to Sealdah 
Station. It was easy for me to notice on these occasions, how, in his own Science 
Buildings, he used to live the life of a true scholar such as India knew and loved of 
old. For he was clearly in every way the friend of his pupils, sharing with them 
everything he had, including his own expert scientific knowledge. He would give 
them all tne credit. It reminded me of Sir George Gabriel Stokes at Cambildge 
over again. His students were his friends, and he was their guru: and if 
the noble word of my own scripture is true : “Greater love hath no man 
than this that a man lay down his life for his friends,” then It was true of him ; 
for he was literally ready to lay down even life Itself for those who were his 
pupils aod whom he called his friends. 

Again and again, I used to meet him during those days whenever I went to 
the flooded areas at 8antahar, Potisar and Atrai, and what I saw of him was 
always the same. He lived a life of great work he had undertaken, building up 
the science side of the University in that important area of practical Chemistry 
which had been entrusted to him. No wonder the students themselves flocked 
to him in order to undertake the work of relief of human suffering in North 
Bengal, when he himself gave them the stirring call. For they knew that there 
was nothing whioh he would invite them to undertake that he was not ready 
first of all to do himself. 

I have taken this example, because it is still living and fresh within my own 
memory, and It came directly into my own life experience. It showed to me 
how the very greatest difficulties of a modern city life, like that of Calcutta, 
could be overoome. If only the human sprit were wholly dedicated to the task. 

At this point, 1 would record my strong conviction that Sir Ashutosh Mocker jee, 
one of the outstanding Vice-Chancellors of recent times, had the genius to see 
that in the higher branches of research these ideal conditions between teachers 
and taught could be repeated in this University, at least among the most brilliant 
students. For be determined to make Calcutta not merely an examining centre, 
where thousands of students should sit for examinations, but a teaching Uni- 
versity, where studies might be carried on in the higher branches of learning. 
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In this way, it would prove a benefit, not only to India, but to all mankind. 
With such an object in view, one after the other, new Chairs were founded and 
lectureships appointed in subjects which should keep India in close touch with 
the most advanced thought of the day. Here, the classes were neoessarily 
small, and the contact with advanced students thus became happily all the more 
close. The task of providing funds for this great enterprise was colossal and none 
but a giant in strength and determination would have attempted it : but his 
own generosity stimulated others and in this manner very notable additions to 
the higher life of the University were brought about by his magnificent effort. 

Here, also, under Sir Asutosh’s wise direction, in the conduct of this *hlgher 
research work, whether in literature, philosophy, or science, Calcutta Uuiversity 
has refused to be provincial. It has chosen its teachers from every part of India, 
and also from other lands: for human knowledge jknows no local boundaries. The 
word ‘University’ itself implies this, and so now you are rightly proud to have 
had here on your staff not merely jscholars from your own oountry of highest 
repute, but also such brilliant men as the Nobel Prize Winner, Prof. 0. V. 
Raman, and the Oxford Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics, Professor 
Radhakrlshnan, both of whom have been invited to come to Calcutta from the 
South. Indeed, more and more it may truly be Jsald, that although this city 
has ceased to be the political capital of India, It remains, and is likely to remain, 
for generations to come, the intellectual capital and oentre -of the whole country. 
That, after all, is the greatest distinction which can be given to Bengal— to be the 
beacon light of learning to the whole Eastern world. 

Let me give you one further piece of news which shows how knowledge is 
universal ana overleaps all boundaries. A little more than a year ago, I was in 
Australia, aud pleaded with some success before the Vice-Chancellor and 8enate of 
Sydney University that their rapidly rising School of Oriental Studies should have 
its own close contact with India as well as with China and Japan ; and now I have 
a good hope that this will shortly come to pass. Futhermore, In Czechoslovakia, stepa 
have quite recently been taken to institute a lectureship In the Bengali Language at 
Prague, which is one of the most ancient seats of learning in Central Europe. A 
Bengali from Calcutta University has already been appointed. 

This leads me on directly to another aspect of your University life, about which I 
would wish to offer you my warmest congratulations. For you are, I believe, the 
first University in British India to break through the unwholesome tradition of making 
a foreign language the medium of instruction instead of the mother tongue. You 
have brought back your owu beautiful language Into its true and rightful place. 
Indeed, I acknowledge with a certain sense of shame vour own kindly indulgence 
towards me in allowing me to use my own English today as the medium of this 
address, while only last year the preoedent was established whereby the Poet, our 
Gurudeva, gave to you in bis own matchless Bengali the thoughts he had to offer. In 
my own case, if I must confess it, the simple truth is this, that like most English- 
men I am very bad at languages and came so late to Bengal that I found myself too 
old to learn. Also my whole life since then has been far too fully occupied to 
enable me to sit down quietly and learn both to speak and read Bengali as I ought 
to have done. 

But while I have been discussing these things which are so close to my own 
heart, I have not forgotten for a moment the great bulk of the students of the 
University who are unable to go on up to the standaid of research work in the 
higher branches of study, but have to leave the University in order to gain a liveli- 
hood at a comparatively early ago. How are they to get something at least of that 
ideal relationship with their teachers and fellow-students about which I have spoken ? 
Crowded as the Colleges are in the very centre of this great city, with noisy traffic 
around them all day long, with teachers who live at a distance and oome in each 
day for their work and go out again when it 3s over,— how, under these conditions, 
can you really expect to obtain the best that a University is able to offer ? 

Frankly, it is well-nigh impossible except under rare conditions such as I have 
already mentioned. One consideration has often weighed with me as it has no doubt 
weighed with you also. I have wondered whether you have not got |to be far- 
Bighted enough, while there is yet time, to move some at least of your residential 
Colleges out to the suburban area of Calcutta, into less crowded quarters ; whether 
you may not use the modern conveniences of rapid transport in order to get over 
a part of the supreme difficulty of these vast numbers of city students, 

$8 
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The Christian College, Madras, which Dr. Miller founded, has recently made the 
plunge and moved outside Madras. This has already met, so I hear, with success. 
Those who know Thambaram, where the new College has been built, Bpeak about it 
as a great improvement on the old site in the centre of the City. Motor transport 
has solved the problem over there. Might it not solve a part of the problem here ? 
At least with some colleges the experiment might be well worth training. 

Yet, while offering this suggestion, I freely acknowledge that the question 
of congestion in a huge city is much more difficult to solve in Calcutta than 

in Madras. For the population and crowded area are both vaster. Indeed it 

may well be found that just as in the case of New York, Tokyo, or 

London, a University with Colleges at the centre of the city is inevitable 

owing to the peculiar character of our modern civilisation. 

Taking, therefore, things as we find them— Colleges overcrowded, staffs 
overworked, boarding houses ovei flowing,— what can be done to prevent mere 

mass production of University degrees ? 

Every member of the Senate of this University must have been troubled, as I 
have been, by this problem. The Education Commissions have not solved it. How 
can we best face this acknowledged evil ? 

There is one principle, which may guide our thoughts, because its psychology 
has been thoroughly tested by experiment and proved scientifically sound It is this, 
that the small group enables the average man to make his own highest effort at in- 
tellectual attainment far better than the large group. For the crowded lecture hall Is 
apt to leave the ordinary student unintelligently passive. He soaks in information 
like a sponge. He does not “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” his knowledge. 
He swallows it whole. This very simple, but. profound lesson which modern psycho- 
logy has taught us, is now gradually becoming recognised all over the world. When 
I was lecturing in Cambridge a year ago I found out that the changes of recent 
years had been made in this direction. The tutorial system had been fully accepted 
as sound and it is now in full swing. For it had been scientifically and even mathe- 
matically established. Even the number of the small group has been worked out. 
Aldous Huxley, in his latest book called, l Ends and Means/ has given a whole ohapter 
to this subject. “A crowd,” he says, “is a lot of people : a group is a few. A crown 
has a mental life inferior in intellectual quality and emotionally less under control 
than the mental life of each of its members in isolation. The mental life |of a group 
is not inferior either intellectually to the mental life of the individuals composing it, 
and may in favourable circumstances actually be superior.” 

Here then is a psychological principle which may help Calcutta University. The 
crowded class room is sub-personal, sub-human, herd-like. It does not carry men 
forward into that sphere of ‘plain living and high thinking’ which alone can produce 
the scholar, the artist, the thinker, and the man of affairs. 

As a teacher, therefore, I would venture to appeal to ray fellow teachers who are 
present,— Can we so decentralise our work, in different subjects, as to produce in our 
student world the high psychology of the group rather than the low psychology of the 
crowd ? Can we so arrange our work as to appeal to the individual, the particular, 
the personal, in our students rather than deal with them merely in the mass ? To 
touch politics for one moment, here surely is the vital difference today between the 
liberal and democratic mind on the one hand and the authoritarian standards which 
dictators impose on the other. 

If, as teachers, we are determined to carry out this high principle of the group 
rather than the low principle of the crowd it will mean undoubtedly more giving 
out of ourselves to our pupils ; it will involve our being much more accessible to 
them. We shall not grudge the hours spent in personal talks ; and interviews will 
never be formal. We Bhall Beek to split up our classes and supervise personal work 
done by the pupil himself rather than aim at disciplining a vast orowd of students 
into a forced attention. In all this, we shall come back much nearer to the true 
personal relation of the guru and the chela, and be much less of a drill-master and 
an autocrat. _ , 

Ono last word to the students who are present today. There are voices abroad, 
both in the East and in the West, proclaiming to the modern world, that the path- 
way of freedom lies in discarding all outworn inhibitions and aiming only at what 
is wrongly oalled ‘self-expression,’ Self-expression, in the highest sense of the word, 
is the one goal of Education : it is the one aim of every creative worker. But this 
result can only be obtained by ardous endeavour. For the perfect mastery which 
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it brings is the final achievement : it oan only be attained by soorning delights and 
living laborious days. Tagore’s perfect freedom in lyrical utteranoe, Nandalal Bose’s 
mastery in the realm of art, — these have oome out of a lifetime of genius and effort 
combined. 

When, on the other hand, the phrase ‘self-expression’ is wrongly used to denote 
giving away to every wayward passion and yielding to every whim of our lower 
nature,— the end of this is slavery, not freedom : it leads, not to mastery, but to 
defeat. The friendship which is inspiration, will always hold the student up, not 
drag him down. It will help to keep his deals true and high. 

One of the wisest words that the East ever uttered has been translated into 
perfect English thus : 

,4 Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right; for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last.” 

And your own poet, in no less perfect English, has given us the immortal prayer : 

Life of my life, I snail ever try to keep my body pure, knowing that thy living 
touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that thou 
art that truth which has kindled the light of leason in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart, and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shnne of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions knowing it is thy 
power that gives me strength to act. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Maurice 
Ouyer , k. c. b., k. c. s i., at the Sixteenth Convocation of the University of Delhi 
held on the 26th March 1938 : 

Mb. Pro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and 
Gentlemen— 

I am very sensible of the honour which you have done me by inviting me to 
address you this afternoon. I take it indeed as a compliment to the office which 
I hold and which is one day dostined to play, as none can doubt, a great and 
ever-increasing part in Indian affairs ; but I have been received in Delhi with such 
generous kindness and hospitality that I feel to-day that I am also come among 
friends. 

The University of Delhi is, I am told, a federal university by which I understand 
a number of colleges united in an organic union with a central body, with which 
they divide*the functions and duties of university as a whole. I believe that this is 
an unusual type among Indian universities, aDd it seems to me, if I may res- 
pectfully say so, to possess peculiar merits of its o*n. The daDger in a university 
composed of colleges enjoying complete autonomy is that the colleges will over- 
shadow the university ; in a wholly centralized university on the other hand 
there may be lost that more intimate relationship between tutor and student and 
that greater variety in outlook and method whicn a collegiate system is able to 
supply. The federal system, I hope, avoids both dangers, and it is certainly a 
system which on a large stage has been found in other parts of the world to 
be the most effective means of combining unity with diversity and of reconciling 
the claims of local sentiment with the need for representative central organiza- 
tion strong enough to counteract particularist and centrifugal tendencies. 1 might 
perhaps seek for illustrations nearer at hand, but I desire to say nothing which 
could be thought by any precisian to have even a flavour of domestic politics. 

I understand that the University is still in process of reorganization and that 
a very great deal remains to be done before tne federal ideal is attained. There 
are many difficulties which the energy and determination of the officers of the 
University will, I am sure, be able sooner or later to remove, but there is one 
difficulty which lies at the root of many others, and that, I Deed hardly say, is money. 
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The University of Delhi Is not & rich university. For such Income as it pos- 
sesses, it is largely dependent upon the Government of India, and universities 

ought not to be too dependent upon Governments. It is still youDg, and it can 
have as yet very few sons who are in a position to display their filial piety by 
contributing to its needs. But there are others who, though not sons of the 
university, have been proud to mark their connection with Delhi by the ereotion 
and maintenance here of beautiful and spacious dwellings. May I 
express the hope that one day some of them, whose love of 

learning and of the arts is well-known to all, will be moved to 

Bbow their pride in this connection, perhaps by adorning this University with other 
buildings no less beautiful, and to Immortalize their names by becoming benefactors in 
that or some other way of this place of learning ? I can think of no object more 
worthy of the generosity of a princely family or of a groat mercantile house, and of 
no gift which, like the quality of mercy, would be more apt to bless him that gives 
as well as him that takes. 

But you gentlemen, who have to-day crowned your university career by the 
degrees which have just been conferred on you, have probably given very little 
thought to the different forms of university organization. Why indeed should you ? 
But none the less you have perhaps from time to time reflected upon the essential 

E urposes of a university and have formed some estimate of the benefits whioh you 
ave yourselves deiived from the time which you have spent here. You know at 
least, for I am sure you do. that a university is not an advanced secondary school, 
and also that It is a very different thing from a technical college or a place of voca- 
tional training ; that still less is it to be regarded as an establishment for the mecha- 
nical acquisition of knowledge or as merely a door through whioh to enter Govern- 
ment employment. What then is It ? Lot me try to describe briefly what In my opi- 
nion it is or ought to be. 

A university is first and foremost a place of learning, a plaoe where learning Is 
sought for its own sake, not for the sake of any reward it may bring, but for the 
purpose of extending the boundaries of knowledge. And next It is a plaoe where 
young men about to serve their apprenticeship to the world may, if they will, become 
acquainted with all that is best in human thought, and with all the latest advanoes in 
knowledge ; so that, Inspired and guided by wise teachers and stimulated by contact 
with the alert and lively Intelligence of fellow-students of the same sge, they may 
enter upon their careers with weli-fumished and disciplined minds, able to distinguish 
the true from the false, not liable to be shaken by the gusts and emotions of the mo- 
ment, bat standing firm upon a basis of principle. 

Thus a university has a double function ; one is to promote learning and 
to extend the bounds of our knowledge, the other Is to teach ; and if you 
will think for a moment you will see that the effectiveness with which it 
performs the second must always depend upon the zeal with which It 
performs the first. For to promote learning, to love learning for its 
own sake, is to love and seek the truth, to follow the argument, as Plato 
saySj wherever it may lead, without prejudices and without Illusions. Is it not this 
passion for truth which has been the distinguishing mark of all great scholars and 
teachers since men first began to employ the faculties whioh God has given them 
in seeking to open one after another the chambers of human knowledge ? But those 
inspired with the passion for truth will when they come to teach others, seek to 
inspire them with the same passion ; and the more earnest they are in its pursuit 
the more real and vivid will be their teaching. It is in proportion as 

the teachers in a university are able to communicate this faith to those whom 

they teach that the university itself will be able to serve its generation and 
make its contribution to contemporary thought 

So I would put the passion for truth at the head of all gifts whioh a 

university education is able to give us. It is fundamental and covers 
everything else ; and we may say indeed that the other qualities whioh 
distinguish, or ought to distinguish, a man with university training are, as it 

were, manifestations or derivatives of it. And amoDg these qualities I 
think that I should seleot as the most important a sense of proportion and 
a sense of values. God forbid that I should say that these qualities oan 
only be acquired in a university. That* would be very far from the truth, but I do 
say that they are the qualities which a university education, if it is of the right 
type, ought to be able to enoourage and develop, 
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A sense of proportion is to be prized, because, if we have it, it means that we 
are able, in the poet’s phrase, to see it whole, to view things in relation to one 
another, to assign things to their right places. It can help us to estimate the 
importance of a political crisis, and at the other end of the scale it assures ns that 
the world will not come to an end with the loss of a dozen test matches. With its 
aid we can avoid the extremes of fanaticism and indifference, we can appreciate the 
strength of an opponent’s case, we can even admit the weakness fof our own. A wise 
man, a countryman of your own, once said to me we have not yet learned how to 
laugh at ourselves. It would be very unbecoming for a stranger to express any 
opinion whether this is true or not, but it is, I think, a verv valuable thing to be 
able to laugh at ourselves when the occasion requires it, and the better our senso of 
proportion the more easily can we do it. 

We develop this quality by a constant effort to see all sides of a question, by 
testing the validity of the answers given us, by estimating the Importance of one 
thing in relation to another. It is perhaps something more than an intellectual quality; 
rather is it a whole synthesis of qualities, an ingrained habit of mind, which enables 
a man unconsolouslv or instinctively to see a fact, a theory, an event, in its right 
relation to other things in the same category. The artist knows that the symmetry 
or proportion of his picture will be destroyed by the addition of a line here or a 
line there, not by any process of reasoning, but intuitively, because he has the 
artist’s eye ; and a university training ought to enable us to act in the same way In 
other spheres. What is the so-called sense of humour but an exquisite sense of 
proportion applied to the common things of everyday life ? How valuable a quality 
ft Is, and how rare ! You will often hear a man thank Heaven that he possesses 
it and you may guess from that very statement how ill-founded his claim is : for 
could anyone with a true sense of proportion make such a olalm consciously about 
himself ? We can only pray that a sense of humour may be vouchsafed to us and 
hope that our petition will not go unheard. 

Next comes a sense of values. Some may say that this is only the sense of 
proportion in another aspect, but I think that it is something more. A sense of 
proportion enables us to see things in relation to one another : a sense of values 
enables us to value one thing against another by reference to some standard. It is 
the critical faculty. It tells you why the Taj Mahal is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world and why the barracks in the Fort at Delhi are not ; what makes 
great art and literature ; why it is possible to gain the whole world and yet to lose 
your own soul. 

It is by constant association with all that Is noblest fn human thought, with all 
that Is best in literature and art, that you learn to assess values. You arrive at your 
conclusions by a continual process of comparison, of contrast, and of selection, until 
at last you come to recognize instinctively what is good and what is bad, and that 
marks a step in your mental development wnich you will never have occasion to 
regret. For If you have learned to assess values, you must have accepted some 
standard by which to measure them ; and when you have once to your own intellec- 
tual satisfaction accepted a standard for any purpose, you will never be able to 
abandon it without treachery to yourself or to your fellowraen. To yourBelf, because, 
if you do, you will have deliberately preferred something which you know to be 
base metal, to your follow-men, because you will have made it more difficult for 
them to maintain their own. 

You must be under no illusions on this point. Without standards of some kind or 
another, not only life as a whole, but every profession, every trade, and indeed every 
occupation, becomes merely a savage fight in which no chicanerv is barred, no quarter 
given and the only recognized principle is that the devil takes the hindmost. Without 
standards, there can be no art or literature. Without standards, politics become 
nothing tmt a sordid struggle for power and place. Let me take an example from 
my own profession, the law, where the standards are rightly very high. Will not 
sharp practice of any kind, the deception of judges or fellow-lawyers, dishonest or 
degrading attempts to secure work, if not inexorably punished, lower the profession 
not only in its own eyes but in the eyes of the public ? And*must not this loss of 
public esteem prejudicially affect the whole administration of jnstice ? We have 
attempted in the past to make our judges independent by giving them security of 
tenure and putting it beyond the power of the executive to exert pressure upon them. 
That is well enough ; but security of tenure can protect the unrighteous as well as 
the righteons judge. The only real safeguard for the honest administration of (justice 
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lies in the high standards maintained by the legal profession and in the inflexible 
determination of members of the profession themselves to enforce them. You see 
at once from this of what vital importance it is that we should be able to develop a 
true sense of values. Without it our standards will be ambiguous or non-existent ; 
and without standards there is chaos in place of civilization. 

If you have benefited by your university career, you will, as I have said, have 
learned to prize the search for truth above all things ; but you will also have realised 
that search can only be prosecuted with success if men’s minds are free and if they 
are at liberty to follow out and develop their own thoughts. The history of civiliza- 
tion has been in the main the history of efforts to free the mind from the domination 
of authority, no matter what form the authority might take, and teaoh men to think 
for themselves. And this is still true, even though there are now, alas, great countries 
where the attempt is being made to reverse the process and once again to put men’s 
minds in chains in the supposed interests of a political theory. For to men who 
have been reared in a free university there can surely be no compromise when they 
find themselves face to face with the conflict of irreconcilable philosophies whioh 
is at present dividing aud may perhaps oue day go far tj destroy the world as we 
now know it. 

We are aocustomed to think of the State as a convenient piece of machinery 
existing for the benefit of minorities no less than for the rest. But opposed to this 
we now have a novel and formidable conception of the State as something different 
from and superior to, the men and women composing it, who are to have no rights 
against the State, and indeed are to exist only for its benefit. This is the political 
theory by whioh dictators, whether of the right or left, seek to justify their acts 
and to disguise the true nature of their system. It is sometimes defended as a 
logical extension of the so-oalled principle of majority rule, and this demands a 
moment’s consideration. There is nothing mystical or sacred about a majority as 
such. The method of deciding matters by a majority is a convenient and neooBsary 
one for the general conduct of affairs, because after all the business of the world 
must be carried on, and it is easier to do it by counting heads than by breaking 
them. But if it were true that the voice of the majority is the voice of God, it 
must be true no less of a transient and temporary majority than of a permanent 

one and in that case it would often be difficult to discover the divine purpose in 

the proceedings of many modern legislatures. Majority rule is then a sensible and 
convenient expedient, it is not a moral principle. But there are in any oase juris- 
diction where its writ does not run and among them are the thoughts and beliefs 

of a man’s heart. 

The first of the -two theories of the State can and must -recognize 
freedom of thought, the Becond dare not, for no dictator can permit 
oritioism of himself or his polioies, and I for one will never believe that a system 
which claims the right to tell men not only what they are to do but what they 
are to think can in the ultimate resort survive. There are times when a oommunity 
may be compelled temporarily to surrender its freedom of thought as well as of 
aotion for the purpose of warding off more effectively a menanoe from without, 
but that is an emergency measure and passes with the peril which evoked it. 
But the olaim of the omnipotent State, accountable to none but itself, to oompel 
men to think no thoughts but those which it permits,' the prostitution of truth to 
the interests of a political party, is a denial of tne existence of 4 buman personality 
and an affront to the dignity of man. 

It is an appalling thing that the human race should have striven for so many 
hundreds of sears to emancipate thought from the fetters in which civil or 
ecclesiastical tyrants in this age or that have sought to imprison it, only to find 
that in the 20th century the most oomplete technique the world has ever Been 
is being used for destroying the freedom of thought of whole peoples ; the 
regimentation of schools ana universities and of the whole teaching body, the control 
of an entire press and of every organ of public opinion, a propaganda which 
falsifies or distorts facts, imputes or misinterprets motives, and poisons the very 
springs of truth. Of all the sins of a dictatorship, I find this the worst and the 
most unforgivable, for it is as though one attempted to assassinate the mind itself. 

Bnt, yon will say, we see this evil thing apparently beiog forced upon more 
and more of the peoples of the world, is there nothing whioh can arrest it ? And 
my answer mast be this, that (apart from a foroible overthrow of the system, 
of whioh I do not speak here, for it belongs to another order o! ideas) I know 
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only of one thing, and that is human personality and man’s own unconquerable 
mind. We do not know, and none can foretell, what may be the effect upon the 
mind of a people after two or three generations have been subjected to a propaganda 
and a discipline such as I have described, and robbed so far as is humanly possi- 
ble of all contact with the thought of the outside world. The effect cannot be 
neglig'ble; but I do not believe it possible permanently to enslave the intellect 
of a whole race. And there is in human personality a divine element which I 
am firmly persuaded will in the last analysis be proof against the worst that 
dictatorship can do, and will vindicate, thought it may be only after a long 
interval and muoh suffering, the essential freedom of thought. If it be other- 
wise, then we may well despair. 

Human personality is an elusive and mysterious thing. It is that which differ- 
entiates men from the beasts in the field which distinguishes them from one another, 
and which has made them a little lower than the angels. It is something whioh 

defies analysis and definition ; we can only see its influence at work. All of you 

must have known examples of what I mean. All of you must at one time or other 

have beon in the presence of men, perhaps strangers to you whose influence and 

whose personality have then and there profoundly affected you. One of his friends 
once said of Edmund Burke, a name, I hope, still remembered in India, “If a man 
were to go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, 
he would say— This is an extraordinary man. If Burke should go into a stable to 
see his horse diessed, the ostler would say— ‘We have had an extraordinary man 
here”. Of the same quality is the influence which a great head- master exercises 
over liis school. In a laige school his direct contaots can only be with a small 
proportion of the boys ; yet the influence which he exercises throughout the school 
is as real as anything can be ; so real and yet so intangible. But the influenoe of 
personality can be an immense power for evil as well as good ; and that is why, 
as it seems to me, the part played by the free universities becomes of such paramount 
importance for the future history of the world. If the greatest gift which a 
university education can give us is a passion for the truth, the personality 
which it tends to develop will be one founded on truth, one which recognizes 
the freedom and dignity of man. Man was never intended to be a slave of the 
State, a pawn to be moved about on a chessboard. There is in his personality the 
divine element of which I have spoken, the spark which is always waiting for us to 
fan it into a flame will burn steadily in that secret and inner chamber whioh belongs 
to you alone of which you only have the key, and against the door of which all the 
dictators of the world may batter in vain. 

Here, I believe, lies the last stronghold against dictatorship, the ultimate refuge 
for the things of the spirit. Human personality, founded upon truth must reoognize 
the personality of others when it claims recognition for itself ; and this postulates 
the acceptance of law to which all are equally subject. Mankind has endurod worse 
things than those whioh are at the moment disgracing the world and has emerged 
triumphant. So I do not doubt the victory, though the times before us may be dark 
and difficult A friend of mine who has written a history of the Great War speaks 
in the final chapter of all that the combatants suffered and endured ; and he ends 
bis book with a line from the Antigone of Sophocles ‘There are many marvels, 
and the greatest marvel of all is man/ One day perhaps the dictators will under- 
stand the trnth of these words. 

You, the new graduates whom I see before me, are happy to be entering upon 
your careers at a moment when India is full of a new life. The English poet said 
of one of those great epochs when the world seems to be born again and men are 
intoxicated with visions of the future that “bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
but to be young was very heaven”. You my say with good reason that no one 
surveying Europe and some other parts of the world today would care to use langu- 
age like this ; yet as regards India it seems to me not inappropriate. You and others 
like you have in your hands the future of your country. It may fall to some of you 
to attempt a solution of problems which have baffled those who have gone 
before. If the old have failed, it may be that youth will have better fortune. You 
are now to have your opportunity ; and if I were Indian born I should rejoice to be 
young with all the world in front of me. Let me say only this, that you will not 
solve your problems, unless you think them out for themselves and do not take your 
opinions ready-made from other people. 
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Yow University has not yet had time to create or gather round itself -those 

traditions which in the case of older institutiods can exert so powerful an influence 
upon the minds of those who belong to them. But you are the wEir ’of 
another tradition : for your University is in Delhi, the ancient capital of this 
land, which has witnessed the rise and fall of dynasties, the building of great 
cities, the gradual moulding of many races into one nation. A long line of 
famous lawgivers, administrators and soldiers has guidod her destinies. Hers has 
been the scene of great events, some of happy, some of uuhappy memory, but all of 
them the stuff of which history is made and influencing for good or ill destinies of 
millions. A young man must be without sensibilty Indeed if at the most im- 

pressionble age his imagination is not affected by such things as these. 

I remember that your first Chanoellor in his first address threw out the suggestion 
that It might be to the public advantage if the universities in India, as their numbers 
increased, were each to select some branch of intellectual activity in which it 
might specialise. The suggestion is interesting though I doubt whether, in a 
country of such vast distances as India, it could ever be a practical one. From 
time to time no doubt the leputation of teachers in one subject or another will 
attraot students to a particular university ; but the University of Delhi, if ever 
l* to specialise, might justly claim a right to make itself and its 

facilities a nursery for the statesmen and administrators of the futuie. 

1 know how the genius of a place can Impress itself upon the imagination 
of the young. I was myself brought up at a famous school which lies in the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey. There I spent five years of my life, and to this 
day the sound of the Westminster chimes, heard by the magic of wireless so 
many thousand miles away, oan awaken in a moment all the memories of my 
youth. I see again that venerable shrine ; there passes before me the pageant 

of those great events which cluster round it ; and I remember how in its anoient 
precincts history seemed to come alive as I read my school books. 

Delhi will do the same for you ; and secure in that belief I take my leave 
of you to-day. I wish you all success and good fortune and I give you my 
grateful thanks for your welcome and for your attention. 









